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THE  compun^Uon  of  Richard  for  his  undutiful  CHAP. 
behaviour  towards  his  father  >^as  durable,  and       ^• 
influenced  him  in  the  choice  of  his  minifters  and 
fervants  after  his  acceffion.     Thofe  who  had  fecond- 
ed'and  favoured  his  rebellion,  inltead  of  meeting 
with  that  truft  and  honour  which  they  cxpefted,  werei/^/^^  cf      m 
furprifed  to  find  that  they  lay  under  difgrace  with  the  IL^f^y^u  ^ 
new  king,  and  were  on  all  occafions  hated  and  de-  </ 
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CHAP-  fpifed  by  him.  The  faithful  miniftcrs  of  Henry, 
y^  ^^^^  who  had  vigoroufly  oppofed  all  the  enterprifes  of  his 
X1S9.  fons,  were  received  with  open  arms,  and  were  con- 
tinued in  thofe  offices  which  they  had  honourably  dif- 
Charged  to  their  former  mafter  \  This  prudent 
condudt  might  be  the  refult  of  refledion ;  but  in  a 
prince,  like  Richard,  fo  much  guided  by  paflion, 
and  fo  litdc  by  policy,  it  was  commonly  afcribed  to 
a  principle  ftill  more  virtuous  Jlnd  more  honourable. 

Richard,  that  he  might  make  atonement  to 
one  parent  for  his  breach  of  duty  to  the  other, 
immediately  fent  orders  for  releafing  the  queen- 
doWager  from  the  confinement  in  which  flie  had 
long  been  detained  j  and  he  entrufted  her  with  the 
government  of  England  till  his  arrival  in  that  king- 
dom. His  bounty  to  his  brother  John  was  rather 
profiife  and  imprudent.  Befides  bellowing  on  him 
the  county  of  Mortaigne  in  Normandy,  granting 
him  a  penfion  of  four  thoufand  marks  a  year,  and 
marrying  him  to  Avifa  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Gloceftcr,  by  whom  he  inherited  all  the  poflcflions 
of  that  opulent  family,  he  increafed  this  appanage,, 
which  the  late  king  had  deftined  him,  by  other  eX- 
^  tenfive  grants  and  conccflions.  He. conferred  on 
him  the  whole  eftate  of  William  Peverell,  which 
had  efcheated  to  the  crown :  He  put  him  in  pof- 
ieffion  of  eight  cafUes,  with  all  the  forefts  and  ho- 
nours annexed  to  them :  He  delivered  over  to  him 
no  lefs  than  fix  earldoms,  Cornwal,  Devon,  Somer- 
fet,  Nottingham,  Dorfet,  Lancafter,  and  Derby: 
And  endeavouring,  by  ^vours,  to  fix  that  vicious 
prince  in  his  duty,  he  put  it  too  much  in  his  power, 
whenever  he  pleafed,  to  depart  from  it. 
Thcking't  Xhe  king,  impelled  more  by  the  love  of  military* 
forthTcru"  glory  than  by  fuperftition,  afted,  from  the  begin- 
fe<ic.  ning  of  his  reign,  as  if  the  fole  purpofe  of  his  go- 
"  vcrnment  had  been  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land, 

f  Hoveden,  p.  ^55,    Bencd;  Abb.  p.  54.7.    M.  Paris^  p.  107. 
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and  the  recovery  of  Jerufalem  from  the  Saracens,  chap. 
This   ze^I  againft    infidels,    being  communicated  ^  ^1^ 
to  his  fubjefts,  broke  out  in  London  on  the  day  of     si 89. 
his  coronation,  and  made  them  find  a  crufade  lefs 
dangerous,  and  attended  with  more  immediate  pro- 
fit.    The  prejudices  of  the  age  had  made  the  lend- 
ing of  money  on   intereft  pafs  by  the  invidious 
name  of  ufury :    Yet  the  neceflity  of  the  praftice 
had  ftill  continued  it,  and  the  greater  part  of  that 
kind  of  dealing  fell  every  where  into  tne  hands  of 
the  Jews  $  who,  being  already  infamous  on  account 


of  their  religion,  had  no  honour  to  lofe,  and  were  J>      rji^fjAj 
apt  to  exercife  a profeffion,  odious  in  itfelf,  by  t^tvf^^^'^yi  t^ 
kind  of  rigour,  and  even  fometimes  by  rapine  and      V  ^    ^ 
extortion.     The  induftry  and  frugality  of  this  peo-    T^^^^j* 

pie  -had  put  them  in  pofieffion  of  all  the  ready  

money,  which  the  idlenefs  and  profufion  common 
to  the  Englifh  with  other  European  nations,  enabled 
them  to  lend  at  exorbitant  and  unequal  intereft. 
The  monkifh  writers  reprefent  it  as  a  great  ftain  on 
the  wife  and  equitable  government  of  Henry,  that 
he  had  carefully  protefted  this  infidel  race  frorri  all 
injuries  and  infults  \  but  the  zeal  of  Richard  afibrded 
the  populace  a  pretence  for  vendng  their  animofity' 
againft  them.  The  king  had  iflued  an  edi6t  pro- 
hibiting their  appearance  at  his  coronation;  but 
fome  of  them  bringing  him  large  prefents  from  their 
nation,  prefumed,  in  confidence  of  that  merit,  to 
approach  the  hall  in  which  he  dined :  Being  dif- 
covered,  they  were  expofed  to  the  infults  of  the 
byftanders  %  they  took  to  flight ;  the  people  pur- 
fued  them  j  the  rumour  was  Ipread,  that  the  king 
had  ifllued  orders  to  maflacre  all  the  Jews ;  a  com- 
mand {q  agreeable  was  executed  in  an  inftant  on 
fuch  as  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  populace  5  thofc 
who  had  kept  at  home  were  expofed  to  equal  dan- 
ger; die  people,  moved  by  rapacity  and  zeal,  broke 
into  their  houfes,  which  they  plundered,  after  having  ' 
murdered  the  owners  j  where  the  Jews  barricadocd 
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CHAP,  tiieir  doors  and  defended  themfelves  with  vigotnr'^ 
^  _^'_  _f  the  rabble  fet  fire  to  the  houfes,  and  made  way 
1189.  through  the  flames  to  exercife  their  pillage  and  vio* 
lencej  the  ufual  licentioufnefs  of  London,  which 
the  fovereign  power  with  diflkulty.rcftrained,  broke 
out  with  fury,  and  continued  thefc  outrages;  the 
houfes  of  the  rich  citizens,  though  Chriftians,  were 
next  attacked  and  plundered;  and  wearinefs  and 
fatiety  at  laft  put  an  end  to  the  diforder ;  Yet,  when 
the  icing  impowered  Glanville,  the  jufticiary,  to 
enquire  into  the  authors  of  tbefe  crimes,  the  guilt 
was  found  to  involve  lb  many  of  the  mofl  confider- 
able  citizdns,  that  it  was  deemed  more  prudent  to- 
drop  the  profecution  j  and  very  few  fuffered  the 
punifhment  due  to  this  enormity.  But  the  diforder 
i^Qppcd  not  at  London.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
cthfit  cities  of  England,  hearing  of  this  daughter  of 
the  JewSy  imitated  the  example:  In  York,  five 
hundred  of  that  nation,  who  had  retired  into  the 
caftle  for  fafety,  and  found  themfelves  unable  to 
defend  the  jdace,  murdered  their  own  wives  and 
children,  threw  the  dead  bodies  over  the  walls  upon 
the  populace,  smd  then  letting  fire  to  the  houfes, 
perifhcd  in  the  flames.  The  gentry  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  were  all  indebted  to  the  Jews>  ran 
to  the  ci^tbedral,  where  their  bonds  were  kept,  and 
made  a  folemn  bonfire  of  the  papers  before  the 
altar.  The.  compiler  of  the  Annals  of  Waverley^ 
in  relating  thefe  events,  bleflfes  the  Almighty  foi^ 
thus,  delivering  over  this  impious  race  to  de- 
ftruftioa.^. 

The  ancient  fituation  of  England,  whea  the  peo- 
ple pofTefled,  little  riches  and  the  public  no  credit,. 
madC;  it  imfx>irible  for  fovereigns  to  lyar  the  ex- 
pence  of  a  fteady  or  durable  war,  even  on  theif 
frontiers ;  much  lefe  could  they  find  regular  means 
for  the  fupporc  of  diftant  expeditions  like  thofe  into 

*>  QzU]^  Colleft.  vol.  iii.  f*%6s* 
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Paleftine^  which  were  more  the  rcfult  of  popular  chap. 
frenzy  than  of  fober  reafon  or  deliberate  policy.  ^'  ^ 
Richard,  therefore,  knew  that  he  muft  carry  with  "^g^. 
him  all  the  treafurc  neceflary  for  his  enterprife,  and 
that  both  the  remotenefs  of  his  own  country  and  its 
poverty  made  it  unable  to  fiirniih  him  with  thofe 
continued  fupplies  which  the  exigencies  of  fo  pe- 
rilous a  war  muft  ncceffarily  reqtiire.  His  father 
had  left  him  a  treafure  of  above  a  hundred  thoufand 
marks ;  and  the  king,  negligent  of  every  confi- 
deration  but  his  prefent  objedt,  endeavoured  to  aug- 
ment this  fum  by  all  expedients,  how  pernicious 
(bever  to  the  public,  or  dangerous  to  royal  authority. 
He  put  to  fale  the  revenues  and  manors  of  the 
crown  J  the  offices  of  greateft  truft  and  power,  even 
thofe  of  forefter  and  ftierifF,  which  anciently  were  fo 
important  %  became  venal;  the  dignity  of  chief 
jufticiary,  in  whofc  hands  was  lodged  the  whole  ex- 
ecution of  the  laws,  was  fold  to  Hugh  de  Puzas, 
i)ifhop  of  Durham,  for  a  thoufand  marks;  the  fame 
prelate  bought  the  earldom  of  Northumberland  for 
life  *  J  many  of  the  champions  of  the  crofs,  who 
had  repented  of  their  vow,  purchafed  the  liberty  of 
violating  it;  and  Richard,  who  ftood  lefs  in  need 
of  men  than  of  money,  dilpenfed,  on  thefe  condi- 
tions, with  their  attendance.  'Elated  with  the  hopes 
of  fame,  which  in  that  age  attended  no  wars  but 
thofe  againft  the  infidels,  he  was  blind  to  every 
other  confideration ;  and  when  foWie  of  his  wifer 
minifters  objefted  to  this  diflipation  of  the  revenue 
and  power  of  the  crown,  he  replied,  that  he  would 
fdl  London  itfelf,  could  he  find  aparchafer*.  No- 
thing indeed  could  be  a  ftrongcr  woof  how  negli- 
gent he  was  of  all  ftiture  iaterefts  m  comparifon  of 
(he  crufadpj  than  his  felling,  ior  {q  fmall  a  fum  as 

«  The  IherifFhad  anciently  both  the  admjniftration  of  )uftice  and  the 
management  of  the  king*s  revenue  comnaicted  to  him  in  the  county, 
Sf e  Halt  0/  Sheriff^  s  Accountu 

4  M.  fuxih  p.  105.    «  W.  Heming.  p.  519*.  Knyghton,  p.  »4oa, 
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CHAP.  10,000  marks,  the  vai&lage  of  Sootland,  together 
■    ^*     ^  with  the  fortrefies  of  Roxborough  and  Berwic,  the  . 
21S9.     greateft  acquifition  that  had  been  made  by  his  fa- 
ther during  the  courfe  of  his  vi£toriou$  reign  1   and 
his  accepting  the  homage  of  William  in  the  ufuai 
terms,  mercty  for  the  territories  which  that  prince 
held  in  England^.     The  Englifh,  of  all  ranks  and 
nations,  were  opprefled   by  numerous  exa£tions: 
Menaces  were  employed,  both  againft  the  innocent 
and  the  guilty,  in  oixier  to  extort  money  fix)m  them : 
And  where  a  pretence  was  wanting  againft  the  rich, 
the  king  obiiffed  them,  by  the  fear  of  his  difplea*- 
fure,  to  lend  him  fums  which,  he  knew,  it  woul(^ 
never  be  in  his  power  to  repay. 
,  But  Richard,  though  he  facrificed  every  intereft 

and  conGderation  to  the  fuccefs  of  this  pious  enters 
prife,  carried  fb  little  the  appearance  of  fan6tity  in 
his  condud,  that  Fulk,  curate  of  Neuilly,  a  zealous 
preacher  of  the  crufade,  who  from  that  merit  had 

, - — -^       acquired  the  privilege  of  fpeaking  the  boldeft  truths, 

/^L^^ec^^icr  advifed  him  to  rid  himfelf  of  his  notorious  vices, 
^^  - — •  particularly  his  pride,  avarice,  and  voluptuoufneis, 
which  he  called  the  king's  three  favourite  daughters. 
Tou  coun/el  welly  replied  Richard,  and  I  hereby  dij^ 
pofe  of  tbefirfi  to  the  Templars y  of  tbejecond  to  the 
BenediSineSy  and  of  the  third  to  my  prelates. 

Richard,  jealous  of  attempts  which  might  be 
made  on  England  during  his  abfence,  laid  prince 
John,  as  well  as  his  natural  brpther  Geoffrey  arch- 
bifhop  of  York,  under  engagements,  confirmed  by 
their  oaths,  that  neither  pf  them  ihould  enter  the 
kingdom  till  his  return ;  though  he  thought  proper, 
before  his  departure,  to  withdraw  this  prohibition. 
The  adminifbation  was  left  ip  the  hands  of  Hugh 
biihop  of  Durham,  and  of  Longchamp  bifhop  of 
Ely,  whom  he  appointed  jufticiaries  and  guardians 
of  the  realm.    The  liatter  was  a  Frenchman  of  mean 

^  Hoveden,  p.  ^61,    Rymer^  vol.  i.  p.  64.*    M.  Weft,  p.  a57« 
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bkth,  and  of  a  violent  charafter;  who  by  art  and  C.H  AP. 
addrefs  had  infinuated  himfclf  into  favour,  whom  .    ^    ■ 
Richard  had  created  chancellor^  and  whom  he  had     1189, 
engaged  the  pope  alio  to  inveft  with  the  legantine 
authority,  that,  by  centering  every  kind  of  power,  in 
his  perfon>  he  might  the  better  enfure  the  public 
tranquillity.     All  the  military  and  turbulent  Ipirits 
flocked  about  the  perfbn  of  the  king,  and  were  im- 
patient to  diftinguifh  themfelves  againfl:  the  Infidels 
in  Afia ;  whither  his  inclinations,  his  engagements, 
led  him,  and  whither  he  was  impelled  by  mefTaoes 
from  the  king  of  France^  ready  to  embark  in  this 
enterprife. 

The  emperor  Frederic,  a  prince  of  great  fbirit 
and  conduft,  had  already  taken  the  road  to  Palcftiqe  | 
at  the  head  of  150,000  men,  coUefted'from  Ger- 
many and  all  the  northern  dates.      Having  fur- 
mounted  every  obftacle  thrown  in  his  way  by  the 
artifices  of  the  Greeks  and  the  power  of  the  infidels, 
he  had  penetrated  to  the  borders  of  Syria;   when, 
bathing    in   the    cold    river  Cydnus  during   the 
greateft  heat  of  the  fummer  feaibn,  he  was  feized    » 
with  a  mortal  diftemper,  which  put  an  end  to  his    1 
life  and  his  ralh  enterprife  '.     His  army,  under  the    \ 
command  of  his  fon  Conrade,  reached  Palelline; 
but  was  fo  diminiflied  by  fatigue,  famine,'^  maladies,  ^  'r 
and  the  fword,  that  it  fcarcely  amounted  to  eight    J 
thouiand  men ;  and  was  unable  to  make  any  progrefs 
againft  the  great  power,   valour,  and  conduct  of 
3aladin.     Thefe  reiterated  calamities  attending  the 
crufades  had  taught  the  kings  of  France  and  £ng<* 
land  the  neceffity  of  trying  another  road  to  the  Holy 
Land ;  and  they  determined  to  condud  their  armies 
thither  by  fea,  to  carry  provifions  along  with  them, 
and  by  means  of  their  naval  power,  to  maintain  an 
open  communication  with  their  own  ftates,  and  with 
the  weftern  parts  of  Europe,    The  place  of  rcndcz- 

f  Bened.  Abb.  p.  556. 
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vous  was  appointed  in  the  plains  of  Vezelay,  on  the 

borders  of  Burgundy  ^ :  Philip  and  Richard,  on  their 

1190.     arrival  there,  foijnd  their  combined  army  amounft 

a^thjune.  ^q  ioo,cx)o  men  *  j  a  mighty  force,  animated  witl\ 
glpry  and  religion,  conduced  by  two  warlike  mo- 
Oarchs,  provided  with  every  thing  which  their  fe- 
ycral  dominions  could  fupply;  and  not  to  be  over- 
cornc  but  by  their  own  mifconduft,  or  by  the  tin- 
furmountable  ohftacles  of  nature. 

Kingfets        The  French  prince  and   the  Englifh  here  re- 

cruade*^  iterated  their  promifes  of  cordial  friendfhip,  pledge^ 
their  faith  not  to  invade  each  other's  dominions 
during  the  crufade,  mutually  exchanged  the  oaths 
of  dl  their  borons  and  prelates  to  the  fanie  effeft^ 
and  fubjeftcd  themfelvcs  to  the  penalty  of  interdifts 
and  excommunications,  if  they  fhopld  ever  violate 
/  this  public  and  folemn  engagement.  *  They  then 
feparated ;  Philip  took  the  road  to  Genoa,  Richard 
that  to  MarfciUes,  with  a  view  of  meeting  their 
fleets,  which  were  feyerally  appointed  to  rendezvous 

J4th  Sept.  in  thefe  harbours.  They  put  tofeaj  and,  nearly 
^bout  the  fame  time,  were  obliged,  by  ftrefs  of 
weather,  to  take  fhelter  in  Meifina,  where  they 
were  detained  during  the  whole  winter.  This  inci- 
dent laid  the  foundation  of  animofities  which  proved 
fatal  to  their  enterprife. 

Richard  and  Philip  were,  by  the  fituation  and 
extent  of  their  dominions,  rivals  in  power  j  by  their 
age  and  inclinations,  competitors  for  glory;  and 
thefe  caufes  of  ernulation  which,  had  tne  princes 
been  employed  in  the  field  againft  the  commoi^ 
enemy,  might  have  ftimulated  them  to  martial  en- 
tcrprifes,  fpon  excited,  during  the  prefent  leifure 
ana  repofe,  quarrels  between  hnonarchs  of  fuch  a 
fiery  char^fter.  Equally  haughty,  ambitious,  in- 
trepid, and  inflexible,  they  were  irritated  with  tYie 
leaft  appearance  of  injury,  and  were  incapable,  by 

i>  Horeden,  p.  660.  l  Vinlfiuf,  p.  305. 
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mutual  condefccnGons,    to  efface  thofe  caufes  of,^^^^* 
pomplaint  which  unavoidably  arofe  between  them,  i^  ._  *_  j 
Richard,   candid,   fincere,   undefigning,   impolitici     1x90, 
violent,   laid  himfelf  open,   on  every  occafion,  to 
the  defigns  of  his  antagonift ;    who,  piDvident,  in- 
terefted,    intriguing,   failed  not  to  take  all  advan^ 
(ages  againfl:  him :    And  thus,  both  the  circum- 
ftances   of  their  difpofition   in   which   they   were 
fimilar,  and  thofe  in  which  they  differed,  rendered 
}t  innpoflible  for  them  to  perfevere  in  that  harmony 
which  was  fo  neceffary  to  the  fuccefs  of  their  un- 
dertaking. 

The  laft  king  of  Sicily  and  Naples  was  Wil*  Tranfap- 
liam  11.  who  had  married  Joan,  fitter  to  Richard,  and  sTcUy ." 
who,  dying  without  iffue,  had  bequeathed  his  do- 
minions tQ  his  paternal  aunt  Conftanda,  the  only 
legitimate  defcendant  furviving  of  Roger,  the  firft 
fovereign  of  thofe  ftates  who  had  been  honoured 
with  the  royal  title.  This  princefs  had,  in  expefta- 
tion  of  that  rich  inheritance,  been  married  to 
Henry  VI.  the  reigning  emperor^ ;  but  Tancred, 
her  natural  brother,  had  fixed  fuch  an  intereft  among 
the  barqns,  that,  taking  advantage  of  Henry's  ab- 
fence,  he  had  acquired  poffeffion  of  the  throne,  and 
maintained  his  claim,  by  force  of  arms,  againft  ^1  ^ 

the  efforts  of  the  Germans  K     The  approach  of  the  ' 

crufaders  naturally  gave  him  apprehenfions  for  his 
unftable  government  j   and  he  was  uncertain,  whc-  ' 

ther  he  nad  moft  reafon  to  dread  the  prefence  of 
the  French  or  o(  the  EngliJh  monarch.  Philip  was 
engaged  in  a  ftrift  alliance  with  the  emperor  his  1 

competitor :  Richard  was  difgufted  by  his  rigours 
towards  the  queen- dowager,  whom  the  Sicilian 
prince  had  confined  in  Palermo ;  becaufe  (he  had 
oppofed  with  all  her  intereft  his  fucceffion  to  the 
crown.  Tancred,  therefore,  fenfible  of  the  prefent 
|icceffity,  refolved  to  pay  court  to  both  ^:hefe  for*  , 

k  Ben^*  Abb.  p*  580.  ^  Hoyeden,  d.  $6y 
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midable  jxincesi   and  he  was  not  uoiucce&ful  in 
^  his  endeavours.    He  peiiuaded  Philip  that  it  was 

2190.  highly  improper  for  him  to  interrupt  his  enterprife 
againft  the  infidels^  by  any  at;(empt  againft  a  Chrift*' 
ian  Hate :  He  reftored  queen  Joan  to  her  liberty ; 
and  even  found  means  to  make  an  alliance  with 
Richard)  who  ftipulated  by  treaty  to  marry  his 
nephew^  Arthur,  the  young  duke  of  Britanny,  to 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Tancred".  But  before 
thefe  terms  of  friendfhip  were  fettled,  Richard^ 
jealous  both  of  Tancred  and  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Meflina,  had  uken  up  his  quarters  in  the  fuburbs, 
and  had  poflefled  himlelf  of  a  fmall  fort,  which 
commanded  the  harbour ;  and  he  kept  hinifelf  ex^ 
3d  oao-  tremely  on  his  guard  againft  their  enterprifes.  The 
^*  citizens  took  umbrage.    Mutual  infults  and  attacks 

pafled  between  them  and  the  Englifh :  Philip,  who 
had  quartered  his  troops  in  the  town,  endeavoured 
to  accommodate  the  quarrel,  and  held  a  conference 
with  Richard  for  that  purpofe.  While  the  two 
kings,  meeting  in  the  open  fields,  were  engaged  in 
difcourfe  on  mis  fubjed:,  a  body  of  thofe  Sicilians 
ieemed  to  be  drawing  towards  them  i  and  Richard 
pulhed  forwards,  in  order  to  inquire  into  the  reafon 
of  this  extraordinary  movement".  The  Englifli^ 
infolent  from  their  power,  and  inflamed  with  former 
animofities,  wanted  but  a  pretence  fi>r  attacking  the 
Mellinefe :  They  foon  chafed  them  off  the  field, 
drove  them  into  the  town,  and  entered  with  them  at 
the  gates.  The  king  employed  his  authority  to 
reftrain  them  from  pilla^ng  and  nuflacring  the  de- 
fencelefs  inhabitants ;  but  he  gave  orders,  in  token 
of  his  vidory,  that  the  ftandard  of  England  fhould 
be  eireded  on  the  walls.  Philip,  who  confic^red 
that  place  as  his  quarters,  exclaimed  againft  the 
infult,  and  ordered  fome  of  his  troops  to  pull 
down  the  ftandard :    But  Richard  informed  him  by 

m  HovedeDy  p.  676,  677.    Bencd.  Abb.  p.  615. 
»  ]kned.  Abb. p.  6o<. 
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a  mcflengcr,  that,  though  he  himfelf  ivould  will-  chap. 
ingly  remove  that  ground  of  offence,  he  would  not  ^^*^_^ 
permit  it  to  be  done  by  others }   and  if  the  French     ^i^o. 
Ling  attempted  fuch  an  infult  upon  him^  he  fhould 
not  fucceed  but  by  the  utmoll  efibfion  of  blood. 
Philip,  content  with  this  ipecies  of  haughty  fiib^ 
mii&on,  recalled  his  orders "" :   The  difference  was 
leemingly  accommodated  $  but  (till  left  the  remains  - 
of  rancour  and  jealoufy  in  the  breafts  of  the  two 
monarchs. 

Tancred,  who,  for  his  own  fecurity,  defired  to 
inflame  their  mutual  hatred,  employed  an  artifice 
which  might  have  been  attended  with  coniequences 
ftill  more  fetal.  He  fhowed  Richard  a  letter,  figned  1191; 
by  the  French  king,  and  delivered  to  him,  as  he 
pretended,  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy  i  in  which  that 
monarch  delu-ed  Tancred  to  mi  upon  the  quarters 
of  the  Englifh,  and  pronliied  to  affift  him  in  putting 
them  to  the  fword,  as  common  enemies.  The  un- 
wary Richard  gave  credit  to  the  information ;  but 
was  too  candid  not  to  betray  his  difcontent  to  Philip, 
who  abfolutely  denied  the  letter,  and  charged  the 
Sicilian  prince  with  forgery  and  falfehood.  Richard  * 
either  w^,  or  pretended  to  be,  entirely  fatisfied  ^ 

LssT  theie  jealoufies  and  complaints  fliould  mul- 
tiply between  them,  it  was  propofed,  that  they 
fhould,  by  a  folemn  treaty,  obviate  all  future  differ- 
ences, and  adjuft  every  point  that  could  poflibly 
hereafter  become  a  controverfy  between  them.  But 
this  expedient  ftarted  a  new  diipute,  which  might 
have  proved  more  dangerous  than  any  of  the  fore- 
going, and  which  deeply  concerned  the  honour  of 
Philip's  family.  When  Richard,  in  every  treaty 
with  the  late  king,  infilled  fo  ftrenuoufly  on  being 
allowed  to  marry  Alice  of  France,  he  had  only 
fought  a  pretence  for  quarrelling  j  and  never  meant 
to  take  to  his  bed  a  princefs  fulpeded  of  a  criminal 

o  Hcnredeo»  p.  674*  f  Ibid.  p.  688*  Bened.  Abb.  p.  64a,  643, 
Brompton,  p.  1195* 
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C  HA  P.  amour  with  his  own  father.  After-  he  became 
i_  '-  ^  matter,  he  no  longer  fpake  of  that  alUanoe :  He 
if^Xf  even  took  meafures  forefpoufing  Berengariai  daugh-^ 
ter  of  Sanchez  king  of  Navarre,  with  whom 
he  had  become  enamoured  during  his  abode  in 
Guienne"":  Queen  Eleanor  was  daily  expeftcd  with 
tfiat  princefs  at  Mefiina':  And  when  Philip  re- 
newed to  him  his  applications  for  efpoufing  his  fiftcr 
Alice,  Richard  was  obliged  to  give  him  an  abfolute 
refufal.  It  is  pretended  by  Hoveden,  and  other 
hiftorians  %  that  he  was  able  to  produce  fuch  con- 
vincing proofs  of  Alice's  infidelity,  and  eveo  of  hep 
having  born  a  child  to  Henry,  that  her  brother  de- 
fined from  his  applications,  and  chofe  to  wrap  up 
the  diftionour  of  his  family  in  filence  and  otdivion. 
It  is  certain,  from  the  treaty  itfelf,  which  remains ', 
that,  whatever  were  his  motives,  he  permitted  Rich- 
ard to  give  his  hand  to  Bercngariaj  and  having 
fettled  all  other  controverfies  with  that  prince,  he 
immediately  fet  fail  for  the  Holy  Land.  Richard 
'  awaited  fome  time  the  arrival  of  his  mother  and  bridej^ 

and  when  they  joined  him,  he  fcparated  his  fleet 
into  two  fquadrons,  and  fet  forward  on  his  enter- 
prife.  Queen  Eleanor  returned  to  England  5  but 
Berengaria,  and  the  queen -dowager  of  Sicily^  hi^ 
fitter,  attended  him  on  the  expedition  ■• 

ThE  Englifti  fleet,  on  leaving  the  port  of  Meflinaa 
met  with  a  furious  tempeft;  and  the  fquadron  on 
which- the  two  princeflfes  were  embarked,  was  drivei^ 
iithApril.  on  the  coaft  of  Cyprus,  and  fome  of  the  vefleh 
were  wrecked  near  Limiflb  in  that  ifland.  Ifaac, 
prince  of  Cyprus,  who  affumed  the  magnificent 
title  of  Emperor,  pillaged  the  Ihips  that  were 
ftranded,  thtew  the  feamen  and  paflengers  into  prifon, 
and  even  refufcd  to  the  princeflcs  liberty,  in  their 
dangerous  fituatipn,    of  entering  the  harbour  of 

q  Vinlfauf,  p.  316.  »  M.  Paris,  p.  iii.  Trivet,  p.  102,  W. 
Hciiiing.  p.  519.  •  Hovtden,  p.  6S^.  '  Rymcr,  vol.  i.  p.  69, 
Chroo.  dc  Dunil.  p.  44,        »  Benecl.  A^h,  p,  6^ 
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Limiflb.     But  Richard,   who   arrived  foon  after,  ^  ^  ^* 
took  ample  vengeance  on  him  for  the  injury.     He  .    _  _,^ 
difembarked  his  troops;   defeated  the  tyrant,  who     ii9i« 
oppofed  his  landing;   entered  Limiflb  by  itorm; 
gained  next  day  a  fecond  vidlory ;   obliged  Ifaac  to 
uirrender  at  difcretion  j    and  eftablUhed  governors 
over  the  ifland.     The  Greek  prince,  being  thrown 
into  priibn  and  loaded  with  irons,  complained  of 
the  little  regard  with  which  he  was  treated :    Upon 
which,  Richard  ordered  filver  fetters  t6  be  made 
for  him;    and  this  emperor,  plcafed  with  the  dif- 
tinftion,  exprefled  a  fenfe  of  the  generofity  of  his 
conqueror ''.     The  king  here  efpoufed  Berengaria,  "*^  ^^T* 
who,  immediately  embarking,  carried  along  with 
her  to  Paleftine  the  daughter  of  the  Cypriot  prince ; 
a  dangerous  rival,   who  was  believed  to  have  fe- 
duced  the  affcftions  of  her  hufband.     Such  were 
the  libertine  charafter  and  conduA  of  the  heroes 
engaged  in  this  pious  enterprife ! 

The  Englifli  army  arrived  in  time  to  partake  in  Thekiiig'$ 
the  glory  of  the  fiege  of  Acre  or  Ptolemais,  which  p^cftlnT. 
had  been  attacked  for  above  two  years  by  the  united 
force  of  all  the  Chriftians  in- Paleftine,  and  had  been 
defended  by  the  utmoft  efforts  of  Saladin  and  the 
Saracens.  The  remains  of  the  German  army,  con- 
duced by  the  emperor  Frederic,  and  the  feparate 
bodies  of  adventurers  who  continually  poured  in 
from  the  Weft,  had  enabled  the  king  of  Jerufalem 
to  form  this  important  enterprife*:  But  Saladin, 
having  thrown  a  ftrong  garrifon  into  the  place  under 
the  command  of  Caracos,  his  own  mafter.  in  the 
•art  of  war,  and  molefting  the  bcliegers  with  conti- 
nual attacks  and  Tallies^  had  protraded  the  fuccefs 
of  the  enterprife,  and  wafted  the  force  of  his  ene- 
mies. The  arrival  of  Philip  and  Richard  infpired 
new  life  into  the  Chriftians;  and  thele  princes, 
adiog  by  concert,  and  iharing  the  honour  and  dan- 

V  Bened*  Abb.  p.  6'50«    Amu  Waved,  p.  16^    Vinifauf,  p.  32S. 
W.  Heiuing.  p.  573.  '  Vinilaufy  p.  269,  %yi*  279, 
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^  ^v^  ^'  6^^  ^f  every  adlion,  gave  hopes  of  a  final  vi<9toiy 
\_^j-,_^  over  the  infidels.  They  agrefed  on  this  plan  of 
ts^r.  operations:  When  the  French  monarch  attacked 
the  town,  the  Englifh  guarded  the  trenches :  Next 
day,  when  the  Engliih  prince  conduced  the  aflaultj 
the  French  fuccceded  him  in  providing  for  the 
fafcty  of  the  affailants.  The  emulation  between 
thofe  rival  kings  and  rival  nations  produced  extra- 
ordinary ads  ofvalour :  Richard  in  particular,  ani- 
mated with  a  more  precipitate  courage  than  Philip, 
and  more  agreeable  to  the  romantic  fpirit  of  that 
age,  drew  to  himfelf  the  general  attention,  and  ac- 
quired a  great  and  fplendid  reputation.  But  this 
harmony  was  of  Ihort  duration  ;  and  occafions  of 
difcord  (bon  arofe  between  thefe  jealous  and  haughty 
princes. 
State  of  The  family  of  Bouillon,  which  had  firft  been 
Palcftine.  placed  on  the  throne  of  Jerufalem,  ending  in  a  fe- 
male, Fulk,  count  of  Anjou,  grandfather  to  Henry 
IL  of  En^and,  married  the  heirefs  of  that  king^ 
dom,  and  tranfmitted  his  title  to  the  younger 
branches  of  his  family.  The  Anjevin  race  ending 
alio  in  a  female,  Guy  de  Lufignan,  by  efpoufing 
Sibylla,  the  heirefs,  had  fucceeded  to  the  title ;  and 
though  he  loft  his  kingdom  by  the  invafion  of  Sa- 
ladin,  he  was  ftill  acknowledged  by  all  the  Chrift- 
ians  for  king  of  Jerufalem  ^.  But  as  Sibylla  died 
without  iflue,  during  the  fiege  of  Acre,  Ifabella,  her 
younger  fifter^  put  in  her  claim  to  that  titular  king-» 
•  dom,  and  required  Lufignan  to  refign  his  precen- 
'fions  to  her  tiulband  Conrade  marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat.  Lufignan,  maintaining  that  the  royal  title 
was  unalienalSe  and  indef^azable,  had  recourfe  to  the 
protection  of  Richard,  attended  on  him  before  he 
left  Cyprus,  and  engaged  him  to  embrace  his  caufe  •. 
There  needed  no  other  reafon  for  throwing  Philip 
into  the  party  of  Conrade;  and  the  oppofite  views 

f  Vinifauf,  p.  «8t.  «  Trivet,  p.  134.    Viniikuf,  p.  34.1  • 

W«  Heming.  p.  514, 
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cf  diefe  great  ilionarchs  brotig^t  fadion  and  diffen-  ^  HA  P. 
lion,  into  the  Chriftian  amny,  and  retarded  all  its  1^  __^1^ 
operations.     The  Templars,  the  Genoefe,  and  the     ix^, 
Germans^  declared  for  Philip  and  Conradc;   the 
FkmingSf  die  Pifans,  the  knights  of  the  ho(pitd 
of  St.  John>   adhered  to  Ricnard  and  Lufignan. 
But  notwithftanding  thefe  ()irputes>  as  the  length  of 
the  iiege  had  reduced  the  Saracen  garrifon  to  the 
laft  extremity,  they  furrcndered  themfelves  prilbn-  ntfa  j«iy, 
crs  i  ftipulated,  in  return  for  their  lives,  other  ad- 
vantages to  the  Chriftians,  fuch  as  the  reftoring  of--;? ' j 

the  Chriftian   prifoners,    and  the  delivery  of  thctA^j^^  ^^^"^ 
wood  of  the  true  crofs  •  -,   and  this  great  enterprifc,  ^^j4tV  ^^^^ 
which  had  long  engaged  the  attention  of  all  Europe'^  ^^^^^^ 
and  Afia,  was  at  laft,  after  the  lofs  of  300,000  men,  ;£f_]^_L-.-_^ 
brought  to  a  happy  period. 

But  Philip,  inftead  of  purfuing  the  hopes  of  fer- 
ther  conqueft,  and  of  redeeming  the  holy  city  from 
flavcry,  being  difgufted  with  the  afcendant  aflumed 
and  acquired  by  Richard,  ^nd  having  views  of  many 
advantages  which  he  might  reap  by  his  presence  in 
Europe,  declared  his  reiblution  of  returning  to 
France  \  and  h^  pleaded  his  bad  ftate  of  health  as 
an  excufe  for  his  defertion  of  the  common  caufe. 
He  left,  however,  to  Richard,  ten  thoufand  of  his 
troops,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy; and  he  renewed  his  oath  never  to  com-- 
mence  hoftilities  againft  that  prince's  dominions  ' 
during  his  abfence.  But  he  had  no  fooner  reached 
Italy  than  he  applied,  it  is  pretended,  to  pope  Ce- 
leftine  HI.  for  a  difpenfation  from  this  vow  j  and 
when  dei^ed  that  requeft,  he  ftill  proceeded,  though 
after  a  covert  manner,  in  a  projeft,  which  the 
preient   fituation   of  England   rendered    inviting, 

*  This  true  crofs  was  loft  in  the  battle  of  Tiberiade,  to  which  it  — ^      ^ 

had  been  cap'ied  by  the  crufaders  for  their  proteflion.     Rigord,  an  />c^Ayff>t 

author  of  that  age,  fays,  that  after  rhis  difmal  evtnt,  all  tlie  childnra  t^^^ 
who   weie  born  throughout  a|l   Chrtftendom,    had  only  twenty  or 
twenry-twg  teeth,  loftead  of  thirty  or  thiity*tA'0>  ^hicb  was  their 
former  complement,  p.  x\, 

and 
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f  CHAP,  and  which  gratified,  in  art  eminent  dcgreei  both 

f  '     .  his  rcfentment  and  his  annbition. 

119X.  Immediately  after  Richard  had  left  England^ 
S^En***^*  and  begun  his  march  to  the  Holy  Land>  the  two  pre- 
Uad»^'  lates^  whom  he  had  appointed  guardians  of  the! 
realm,  broke  out  into  animofities  againft  each  other^ 
and  threw  the  kingdom  int6  combuftion.  Long^ 
champ,  prefumptuous  in  his  nature,  elated  by  the 
favour  which  he  enjoyed  with  his  mafter^  and  armed 
with  the  legantine  commiffion,  could  not  fubmit  to 
an  equality  with  the  bifhop  of  Durham:  He  even 
went  fo  far  as  to  arrefl:  his  colleague,  and  to  ex- 
tort from  him  a  refignation  of  the  earldom  of 
Northumberland,  and  of  his  other  dignities,  as  die 
price  of  his  liberty  \  The  king,  informed  of  thefe 
diJOTenfions,  ordered,  by  letters  from  Marfeilles,  that 
the  bifliop  fhould  be  reinitiated  in  his  offices  s  but 
Longchamp  had  flill  the  boldnefs  to  refufe  comw 
%  pliance,  on  pretence  that  he  himfelf  was  better  ac- 

quainted with  the  king's  Secret  intentions  ^  He 
4)roceed€d  to  govern  the  kingdom  by  his  fole  au- 
tliorityj  to  treat  all  the  nobility  with  arrogance; 
and  to  difplay  his  power  and  riches  with  an  invi- 
dious oftentation.  He  never  travelled  without  st 
ftrong  guard  of  fifteen  hundred  foreign  foldiers,  coJ- 
lefted  from  that  licentious  tribe  with  which  the 
agtf  was  generally  infeftcd :  Nobles  and  knights 
were  proud  of  being  admitted  into  his  train :  His 
retinue  wore  the  afpeft  of  royal  magnificence  :  And 
when,  in  his  progrefs  through  the  kingdom,  he 
lodged  in  any  monaftery^  his  attendants,  it  is  faid. 
Were  fufficicnt  to  devour,  in  one  night,  the  revenue 
of  feveral  years  **.  The  king,  who  was  detained  in 
Europe  longer  than  the  haughty  prelate  expedled, 
Thearing  of  this  oflentation,  which  exceeded  even 
whjat  me  habits  of  that  age  indulged  in  ecclefiaflics  ^ 

^  ilovedeni  p.  665.    Knyghton,  p.  S40}.  «  W.  Heming^. 

£>  518.  ^  Hovcdeni  p*  680.    Bencd.  Abb*  p.  6a6.  ;oo. 
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being  alfo  informed  of  the  infolent,  tyrannical  con-  c  ha  p. 
duft  of  his  miniftcr;  thought  proper  to  reftrain  ^  ^  !_  _j 
his  power:  He  fent  new  orders,  appointing  Walter  1191. 
archbiihop  of  Roiien,  William  Mareftial  earl  of 
Strigul,  Geoffrey  Fitz-Peter,  William  Briewere^ 
and  Hugh  Bardolf,  counfellors  to  Longchamp,  and 
commanding  him  to  take  no  meafure  of  import- 
ance without  their  concurrence  and  approbation. 
But  fuch  general  terror  had  this  man  impreffed  by 
his  violent  conduft,  that. even  the  archbiihop  of 
Roiien  and  the  earl  of  Strigul  durft  not  produce 
this  mandate  of  the  king's ;  and  Longchamp  dill 
maintained  an  uncontrolled  authority  over  the  na- 
tion. But  when  he  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  throw 
into  prifen  Geoffrey  archbiihop  of  York,  who  had 
oppoied  his  meafures,  this  breach  of  ecclefiaftical 
privileges  excited  fuch  an  univerfal  ferment,  that  - 
prince  John,  difguiled  with  the  fmall  ihare  he  pof^ 
ieiled  in  tbe^government,  and  perfonally  difobliged 
by  Longchamp,  ventured  to  fummon,  at  Reading, 
a  general  council  of  the  nobility  and  prelates,  and 
cite  him  to  appear  before  them.  Longchamp 
thought  it  dangerous  to  entruft  his  perfon  in  their 
hands,  and  he  fliut  himfelf  up  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don ;  but  being  foon  obliged  to  furrender  that 
.  fortrefs,  he  fled  beyond  iea,  concealed  under  a  fe- 
male habit,  and  was  deprived  of  his  offices  of  chan- 
cellor and  chief  jufticiary ;  the  lad  of  which  was 
conferred  on  the  archbiihop  of  Rouen,  a  prelate  of 
prudence  and  moderation.  The  commiffion  of  le- 
gate, however,  which  had  been  renewed  to  Long- 
champ by  pope  Celeftine,  ilill  gave  him,  notwith- 
ilandijig  his  abfence,  great  authority  in  the  kingdom, 
enabled  him  to  diiturb  the  government^  and  for- 
warded the  views  of  Philip,  who  watched  every  op- 
portunity of  annoying  Richard's  dominions.  That  "5*» 
monarch  fiHl  attenapted  to  carry  open  war  into  Nor- 
mandy ;  but  ^s  the  French  nobility  r^ftifed  to  follow 
him  in  an  invafion  of  a  ilate  which  they  had  fworn  ^ 
.     Vol.  IL  C  to 
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to  proteA,  aad  as  the  pope,  who  was  the  general 
^  guardian  of  all  princes  that  had  taken  the  croii^ 

it9».~  threatened  him  with  ecdefiaftical  cenfures,  he  dc^ 
lifted  from  his  enterprile,  and  employed  againft 
England  the  expedient  of  fecret  policy  and  intrigue. 
He  debauched  prince  John  from  his  allegiance; 
promiied  him  his  lifter  Alice  in  marriage ;  oiftrcd 
CO  give  him  pofleflTion  of  all  Richard's  tranfmarine 
dominions ;  and  had  not  the  authority  of  queen 
Eleanor,  and  the  menaces  of  the  Englifh  council^ 
prevailed  over  the  inclinations  of  that  turbulent 
prince,  he  was  ready  to  have  crofled  the  ieas,  and 
to  have  put  in  execution  his  criminal  enterprifes. 
T^kmg*s  •  -pjiir  jealoufy  of  Philip  was  every  moment  ex- 
tkmsln*'  <^»ted  by  the  gldry  which  the  great  a£bions  of  Rich- 
Paieftinc.  ard  were  gaining  him  in  the  Eaft,  and  which,  being 
compared  to  his  own  defertion  of  that  popular  caufe, 
threw  a  double  luftre  on  his  rival.  His  envy> 
therefore,  prompted  him  to  obfcure  that  fame  which 
he  had  not  equalled ;  and  he  embraced  every  pre- 
tence of  throwing  the  moft  violent  and  moft  impro- 
bable calumnies  on  the  king  of  England.  There 
was  a  petty  prince  in  Afia,  commonly  called  The  elj 
man  if  the  mountairty  who  had  acquired  fuch  an 
afcendant  over  his  fanatical  fubje6ts,  that  they  paid 
the  moft  implicit  deference  to  his  commands ; 
«fteemed  aifaflination  meritorious,  when  lanAIfied 
by  his  mandate ;  courted  danger,  and  even  certain 
death,  in  the  execution  of  his  orders ;  and  fancied, 
that  when  they  facrificcd  their  lives  for  his  fake,  the 
higheft  joys  of  paradrfe  were  the  in^ible  reward  of 
their  devoted  obedience*.  It  was  the  cuftx)m  of 
this  prince,  when  he  imagined  himfelf  iiijnrcd,  to 
difpatch  fccrctly  fome  of  his  fubjefts  againft  .the 
aggreflbr,  to  charge  them  widi  the  execution  of  bis 
revenge,  to  inftrudt  them  in  every  art  of  di%iiifing 
their  purpofe ;  and  no  precaution  was  fufficienc  ta 

*  «  W.  Homiog.  p^  5s».   3minptoj9,  |i,  t^S* 
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gufrd  aijy  n[iafl>  howcwr  powerful,  againft  the  at-  ch  AP- 
temp^  of  thofe  fubtle  and  determined  ruffians.  The  ^J'^l^ 
greateft  n^onarchs  ftOod  in  awe  of  this  prince  of  %i^%. 
the  Afia^nf  {^(qr  that  i!;^a5  the'nanie  of  his  people  & 
vheqce  the  word  has  paflcd  inix>  moft  European 
Ul^^e^)*  and  it  was  the  higheft  indifcretion  iq 
Co/^a^e  marquis  of  Montferrat  to  offend  and 
affrouyt  him.  The  inhabitants  of  Tyre,  lyho  wef« 
governed  by  that  noblenrian,  had  put  to  death  forne 
^  tj>is  dwg^pus  people :  The  prince  demanded  f^-* 
tisfaftioni  for,  as  h«  piqued  himfe](f  on  never  be* 
g^naing  ^ny  c^eijce^  he  had  his  regular  and  ejQta- 
bjillhed  formalities  in  requiring  atpnement :  Cqnrade 
Q'eatcdhis  meijengers  with  difd^:  The  prince 
iiliued  the  f^al  orders :  T^o  of  i^is  fubjeftsj  wh0 
h(id  inQnua^fd  dbien>i€lve$  in  di%uife  among  Con- 
ride's  guardjs,  j9peniy,  in  the  ftreets  of  Sid^n* 
WQwded  h^  pooriially  5  aad  when  they  were  (eised 
and  ptf  tQ  4^§  mofk  cruel  tortures,  they  triumphed 
a^KiiiC^  their  agoixie^,  and  rejoiced  that  they  had  been 
ddUiied  jby  heaven  to  Coffer  in  fo  juft  a^  ijoeritpr 
rioys  a  cayfe. 

EywY  QW  in  Paleftine  kney  from  what  hand 
ti)e  blow  came.  Richard  was. entirely  free  from 
fufpiciojsi.  Though  that  monarch  had  Ibrmerly 
i^aintaii^ed  the  caufe  of  L^ufignan  againft  Conrade,. 
he  had  become  fenfible  g^  the  bad  effe&s  atceDdi^g 
thok  di^qfions,  and  had  yolui>t!arUy  conferred  on. 
ijbe  forflicr  ithe  ^ingdpxn  of  Cypirus,,  on  cpndit^ 
tjiat  he  jQiould  refign  to  his  r^val  all  pretenfion^  to. 
the  prQyff}i  pf  Jerufale.m '.  Conrade  bimfelf,  with 
his  dying  ;breach,  had  recomntiended  Ihs  widow  tQ. 
the  protedki^n  /q(  Rich^d  ^  i  the  prince  of  the  af-, 
fafliins  avowed  the  adio^  in  a, formal  narrative  which ^ 
he  fent  to  Eyrjppe*;  yc^  00  this  foundation,  the. 
king  Af  France  thpu^jc  .Qt  ^to  byild  the  moit  egre- 

^  Rymcr,  vol.  i.  p.  71.         t  Vinifauf,  p.  391.         ^  Broinpton, 
p.ji2j^3.        *  Rymtr.,  vol.  j.  jp.  71.    Trivet,  f.  124-    3y.jH«|ning. 
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glous  calumnies,    and  to  impute  to  Richard  tHi 

_    murder  of  the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  whofe  cle- 

ii9».  vatibn  he  had  once  openly  oppofed.  He  filled  all 
Europe  with  exclamations  againft  the  crime;  ap- 
pointed a  guard  for  his  own  perfon,  in  order  to  de- 
fend himfelf  againft  a  like  attempt  ^ ;  and  endea- 
voured, by  thefc  fhallow  artifices,  to  cover  the  infamy 
of  attacking  the  dominions  of  a  prince,  whom  he 
himfelf  had  deferted,  and  who  was  engaged  with  fo 
much  glory  in  a  war,  unJverfally  acknowledged  to 
be  the  common  caufe  of  Chriftendom. 

But  Richard's  heroic  aftions  in  Paleftine  were 
the  beft  apology  for  his  conduft.  The  Chriftian 
adventurers  under  his  command  deternr^ined,  on 
opening  the  campaign,  to  attempt  the  fiege  of  Afca- 
lon,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  of  Jeru- 
falem ;  and  they  marched  along  the  fea-coaft  with 
that  intention.  Saladin  purpofed  to  intercept  their 
pafTage;  and  he  placed  himfelf  on  the  road  with  an 
rfrmy  amounting  to  300,000  combatants.  "On  this 
occ^ion  was  fought  one  of  the  greateft  battles  of 
that  age;  and  the  moft  celebrated,  for- the  military 
genius  of  the  commanders,  for  the  number  and  va- 
lour of  the  troops,  and  for  the  great  variety  of 
events  which  attended  it.  Both  the  right  wing  of 
the  Chriftians,  commanded  by  d'Avefncs,  and<  the 
left,  conduftcd  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  were,  in 
the  beginning  oPthe  day,  broken  and  defeated; 
when  Richard,  who  led  on  the  main  body,  reftored 
the  battle;  attacked  the  enemy  with  intrepidity  and 
prefence  m(  mind  -,  performed  the  part  both  of  a 
eonfummate  general  and  gallant  foldier;  and  not 
only  gave  his  two  wings  leifure  to  recover  from  their 
confufion,  but  obtained  a  complete  vidory  over  the 
Saracens,  of  whom  forty  thoufand  arc  faid  to  have 
periflied  in  the  fields  Afcalon  foon  after  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Chriftians :   Other  fieges  were  car- 

^  W.  Hei&ing*  p.  53s.     Bromptoo,  p.  114.5.  '  HoTedeny 
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ficd  on  wicb  equal  fucceik :  Richard  wa*f  even  able  C«AP. 
to  advance  wkhin  fight  of  Jerufalem,  the  objed  of  |_  /  ^ 
his  enterprife  -,  when  he^  had  the  mortification  tp  n^^. 
find,  that  he  mud  abandon  all  hopes  of  immediate 
fuccefsj  and  mud  put  a  flop  to  his  career  of  vi6tpry. 
The  crufadcrs,  animated  with  an  enthufiaftic  ardour 
6>r  the  holy  wars,  brdce  at  iirft  through  all  regards 
to  fafety  or  intereft  in  the  profccution  of  their  pur- 
pofe;  and  trufting  to  the  immediate  afiiftance  of 
heaven,  fet  nothing  before  their  eyes  but  fame  and 
vidory  in  this  world,  and  a  crown  of  glory  in  th(^ 
next.  But  long  abfence  from  home,  fatigue,  dif-r 
ea(e»  want,  and  the  variety  of  incidents  which  na- 
turally attend  war,. had  gradually  abated  that  fury, 
which  nothing  was  able  directly  to  withftand ;  and 
every  one,  except  the  king  of  England,  expreflfed 
a  defire  of  ipeedily  returning  into  Europe.  The 
Germans  and  the  Italians  declared  their  refblution 
of  defifting  from  the  enterprife :  The  French  were 
ftill  more  obftinate  in  this  purpofe:  The  duke  of 
Burgundy,  in  order  to  pay  court  to  PhiUp,  took 
all  opportunities  of  mortifying  and  oppofing  Rich- 
ard "^  :  And  there  appeared  an  abfolute  neceffity  of 
abandoning  for  the  prefent  all  hopes  of  farther  con* 
queft,  and  of  fecuring  the  acquifitions  of  the  Chrift- 
lans  by  an  accommodation  with  Saladin.  Richard, 
therefore,  concluded  a  truce  with  that  monarch, 
and  ftipulated,  that  Acre,  Joppa,  and  other  feaport 
towns  of  Paleftine,  fhould  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  Chriftians,  and  that  every  one  of  that  religion 
(hould  have  liberty  to  perform  his  pilgrimage  to 
Jerufalem  unmolefted.  This  truce  was  concluded 
for  three  years,  three  months,  three  weeks,  three 
days,  and  three  hours;  a  magical  number,  which 
had  probably  been  devifed  by  the  Europeans,  and 
which  was  fuggefted  by  a  fuperftition  well  fuited  tq 
the  obje£t  of  the  war. 

-  !■  Vinifaof,  p.  380. 
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^ Chriftians,  to  perfortn  their  ^ilgriirtftges  tp  J^itfa- 

jtfi.     lem^  was  an  i^afy  fatrifice  dA  his  parti   &nd  the  fti- 

I  rious  Wars  which  he  waged  in  defence  6f  the  bairefi 

territory  of  Judea^  were  not  with  hihi,  as  widi  thd 
European  adventurers,  the  relblt  6f  fuperftition,  fcut 
6f  pohcy.     The  advantage  indeed  of  fcience,  flio- 

/"  j^0^^e^\y  deration,  humanity,  was  at  that  time  entirely  on  the 

'^^  fide  of  die  Sancens  ;   and  thii  gallant  crhperor,  in 

particular,  difplayed^  during  the  cbUrfe  of  the  War, 
a  fpirit  and  generofity^  which  even  his  bigotted  ene- 
mies were  obliged  to  acknowledge  &^  adnfiire^ 
Richard,  equally  marnal  and  brave,  carried  with 
him  more  of  the  barbarian  charafter;  and  Waa 
guilty  of  afts  of  ferocity,  which  threw  a  (bin  on  his 
telebrated  viftories.  When  Sidadin  refufcjd  tt  ra- 
tify the  capitulation  of  Acre,  the  king  of  England 
ordered  all  his  prifbners,  to  the  AtnUber  of  five  Siou- 
fand,  to  be  butchered;  and  the  Saracens  found 
thcmfelves  obliged  to  retaliate  upon  the  Chriftians 
by  a  like  cruelty  **.  Saladin  died  at  DamafciiB  foon 
after  concluding  this  truce  with  the  princes  of  tbd 
crufade :  It  is  memorable,  that,  before  he  expired, 
he  ordered  his  winding- flieet  to  be  carried  as  a 
itandard  through  every  ftreet  of  the  city  5  while  a 

,  crier  went  before,  and  proclaimed  with  a  loud  voice^ 

^bis  is  alt  that  remains  to  tbi  mighty  SaMin,  th^ 
€9nquiror  of  the  Eaft.     By  his  Ikft  will  he  Ordered 
charities  to  be  diftributed  to  the  po6r,  Without  dif- 
tinftionof  Jew,  Chriftian,  or  Mahometan. 
The  king'*      There  remained,  after  the  truce,  nO  bufifieft  Cf 
fr^i  Pa-     importance  to  detain  Richard  in  Paleftine  1    and  the 
icftinc,       intelligence  which  he  received,  concerning  the  In- 
trigues of  his  brother  John,  and  thiofe  of  the  king 
of  France,  made  him  ^nfible,  that  his  prefence  Was 
neceffary  in  Europe.     As  he  dared  not  to  pafs 
through  France,  he  failed  to  the  Adriatic  1  and  be^ 
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ing  flripwrecfcfcd  near  Aq«ileia»  he  put  on  the  dif-  ^  ^^  P« 
guife  <k  a  pilgrim^  with  a  purpofe  of  taking  his  >  ^ '_  j 
journey  fecretly  through  Germany*    Purfiied  by  the     ii|«« 
governor  of  Iftria>  he  was  forced  out  of  the  direct 
road  CO  England^  and  was  obliged  to  pafs  by  Vi-« 
enna ;  where  his  expences  and  Uberalities  betrayed 
the  monarch  in  the  habit  of  the  pilgrims   and  soth De- 
he  was  arrefted  by  orders   of  Leopold  duke  of  ^•'"**«^* 
Auftria.     This  prince  had  ferved  under  RichaAi  at 
the  fiegc  of  Acre  j  but  being  diigufted  by  fomc  in-? . 
fuk  of  that  haughty  monarch^  he  was  (b  ungenerous 
as  to  feize  the  pn:fent  opportunity  of  gratifying  at 
once  his  avarice  and  revenge ;   and  he  threw  the     >i93* 
king  into  priibn.     The  emperor  Henry  VL  who 
alio  confidoed  Richard  as  an  enemy,  on  account  of 
the  alliance  contracted  by  him  with  Tancred  king 
ciTSicily,  difpatched  meifengers  to  the  duke  of  Au- 
fiiia,  required  the  royal  captive  to  be  delivered  to 
hhn,   and  fttpulated  a  large  fum  of  money  as  a  jie-  .s=: 


wsud  £ot  this  fervtcc.     Thus  the  king  of  England^  Captivity 
who  had  filled  the  whole  work!  with  his  renown>  j^j^y^' 
found  himfelf,  during  the  moil  critical  itate  of  his- 
afiairs,  confined  in  a  dungeon,  and  loaded  with  irons, 
in  the  heart  of  Germany  %  and  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  his  enemies,  the  bafeft  and  tnoA  fordid  of  man- 
kind. 

The  Englilh  council  was  aftoniflied  on  receiving 
this  fioal  intelligence ;  and  fbrefaw  all  the  danger- 
ous con&quences  which  might  naturally  arife  from 
that  event.  The  queen-dowager  wrote  reiterated 
letters  to  pope  Celeftine,  exclaiming  againft  the  in- 
^iry  which  her  fon  had  fuftained ;  reprelenting  the 
impiety  of  detaining  in  prifon  the  mod  illuftrious 
pidnce  that  had  yet  carried  the  banners  of  Chrift  into 
the  Holy  Land;  claiming  the  protedion  of  the 
apo£tolic  ipCy  which  was  due  even  to  the  meaneft  of 
thofe  adventurers  f  and  upbraiding  the  pope,  that» 

•  Chron.  T.  Wf ktsi  p.  35. 
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C  HA  P.  in  a  caufe  where  juftice,  religion,  and  the  dignity  of 
the  church,  were  fo  much  concerned,  a  caufe  which 


1193.  it  might  well  befit  his  holinefs  himfelf  to.  fupport  by 
taking  in  perfon  a  journey  to  Germany,  the  fpiritual 
thunders  fliould  fo  long  be  fufpended  over  thofe  fa- 
crilegious  offenders  ^.  The  zeal  of  Celcftine  cor-? 
refponded  not  to  the  impatience  of  the  queen- 
mother  J  and  the  regency  of  England  were,  for  a 
long  time,  left  to  ftrugglc  alone  with  all  their  do- 
meftic  and  foreign  enemies. 
War  with  The  king  of  France,  quickly  informed  of  Rich- 
ard's confinement  by  a  meffage  fi"om  the  emperor^, 
prepared  himfelf  to  take  advantage  of  the  incident  i 
and  he  employed  every  means  of  force  and  intrigue, 
of  war  and  negotiation,  againft  the  dominions  and 
the  perfon  of  his  unfortunate  rival.  He  revived  the 
calumny  of  Richard's  affaflinating  the  marquis  of 
Montferrat;  and  by  that  abfurd  pretence  he  in- 
duced his  barons  to  violate  their  oaths,  by  which 
they  had  engaged  that,  during  the  crufade,  they 
never  would,  on  any  account,  attjack  the  dominion^ 
of  the  king  of  England.  He  made  the  emperor  the 
largeft  offers,  if  he  would  deliver  into  his  hands 
the  royal  prifdner,  or  at  leaft  detain  him  in  perpe- 
tual captivity :  He  even  formed  an  alliance  by  mar- 
riage with  the  king  of  Denmark,  dcfired  that  the 
ancient  Daniih  claim  to  the  crown  of  England 
Ihould  be  transferred  to  him,  and  folicitcd  a  fupply 
of  (hipping  to  maintain  it.  But  the  moft  fucceff- 
ful  of^  Philip's  negotiations  was  with  prince  John, 
who,  forgetting  every  tye  to  his  brother,  his  ipve- 
reign  and  his  benefactor,  thought  of  nothing  but 
how  to  make  his  own  advantage  of  the  public  ca- 
lamities. That  traitor,  on  the  firit  invitation  from 
the  court  of -France,  fuddenly  went  abroad,  had  a 
conference  with  Philip,  and  made  a  treaty,  rf  which 
the  objeft  was  the  perpetual  ruin  of  his  unhappy 

P  Rynicr,  vol.  i.  p.  7a,  73,  74,  75,  76,  &c. 
<  Ibid.  p.  70. 
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brother.      He  ftipidated  to  deliver  into  Philip*s  C  ha  p. 
hands  a  great  part  of  Norihandy ' ;   he  receivedi  in  ^  ^-.^ 
return,  the  inveftiture  of  all  Richard's  tranfmarine     n^y 
dominions ;  and  it  is  reported  by  feveral  hiflorians, 
that  he  even  did  homage  to  the  French  king  for 
the  crovwi  of  England. 

In  confequenceof  this  treaty,  Philip  invaded  Nor- 
mandy ;  and  by  the  treachery  of  John's  emiflaries^ 
made  himielf  mailer,  without  oppofition,  of  many 
fortrefles,  Neuf-chatel,  Neaufle,  Giibrs,  Pacey, 
Ivrce :  He  fubdued  the  counties  of  Eu  and  Au- 
male;  and  advancii^g  to  form  the  fieg^  of  Roiien^ 
he  threatened  to  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword, 
if  they  dared  to  make  refiftance.  Happily,  Robert 
earl  of  Leicefter  appeared  in  that  critical  nK)ment ; 
a  gallant  nobleman,  who  had  acquired  great  ho- 
nour during  the  crufade,  and  who,  being  more  for- 
tunate than  his  mailer  in  finding  his  paflsige  home- 
wards, took  on  him  the  command  in  Roiien,  and 
exerted  himfelf,  by  his  exhortations  and  example, 
to  infpfe  courage  into  the  difmayed  Normans.  Phi- 
lip was  repulfed  in  every  attack ;  the  time  of  fer- 
vice  from  his  vaflals  expired ;  and  he  confented  to 
a  truc^  with  the  Englilh  tegencyj  received  in  return 
the  promife  of  2,0,000  marks,  and  had  four  caftles 
put  into  his  hands,  as  fecurity  for  the  pajrment  \ 
•  PruiIcp  John,  who,  with  a  view  of  increafing 
the  general  condition,  went  over  to  England,  was 
ftill  lefs  fucceisful  in  his  enterprifes.  He  was  only 
able  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  the  caftles  of  Wind- 
ier and  Wallingfbrd ;  but  when  he  arrived  in  Lon^ 
don,  and  claimed  the  kingdom  as  heir  to  his  bro^ 
ther,  of  whofe  death  he  pretended  to  have  received 
certain  iptelligence,  he  was  rejeded  by  all  the  ba- 
rons, and  meafures  were  taken  to  oppole  and  fubdue 
him'.  The  jufticiaries,  fuppprted  by  the  general 
affeftion  of  the  people>  provided  fo  well  for  ttie  de- 

'  Rymer,  voU  i.  p.  S5.  '  Hovcdeo^  p*  730,  731.     Rymer, 

vol.  i.  p.  8i«  /        ^  Hoveden,  p.  7»4« 
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I  C  HA  F.  ftfncc  of  Ac  kingdom,  that  John  was  obliged^  afecf 

^  ^^1^   fomcr   fhiitkfs  efibr«,    to^  conclude    ^  truce  wkh 

11^3.     them;    ahd  before   its  esepiFosion^    he  thoughc  h 

j  prudent  to  return  int€>  France,  whofe  he  openly 

i^W)lBred  his  ii&imte  whh  Philip ". 

Meanwhile  the  high  fpirit  of  Richard  AsSered 
in  Germany  every  kind  of  infolt  and  indignity. 
The  French  ambafladors,  in  their  matter's  name, 
rtnttunced  him  as  a  raflTal  to  the  crown  of  France^ 
and  declared  all  his  fiefs  to  be  forfeited  to  his  liege* 
lord.  Tfie  emperor,  that  he  might  render  him 
more  impatient  for  the  recovery  of  his  liberty,  and 
make  him  fubmit  to  the  payjrment  of  a  larger 
ranfom,  treated  him  with  the  greateft  leverity,  atid 
reduced  him  to  a  condition  Wdrfe  than  that  ^f 
the  meanef^  malefa^or.  He  was  even  produced 
before  the  6kt  of  the  empire  at  Worms,  and  ac- 
ctrfed  by  Henry  of  many  crimes  and  nnifdenveanopsi 
of  making  an  alliance  with  Tancred,  the  uforpcr  of 
Sicily ;  of  turning  the  arms  of  the  Crufade  againft 
a  Chriftian  pfmce,  and  fubduing  Cyprus  >  of  af« 
fronting  the  duke  of  Auftria  before  Acre  -,  of  ob-* 
'ftrufting  the  progrcfs  of  the  Chriftian  arms  by  iui 

2uarrels  with  the  Idng  of  France ;   of  aflaffinatia^ 
'onrade  marquis  of  Moncferrat;  and  of  concluding 
a  truce  with  Saiadin,  and  leaving  JerufiJcm  in  th<; 
bands  of  the  Saracen  emperor''.    Richard,  whofe 
^  ^hit  was  not  broken  by  his  mivforiuhesy  and  whofe 

genius  was  father  roufod  by  rficfe  frivoloufi  or  fcan- 
dalous  impmattons  5  after  premifing,  that  his  dig-*- 
nity  exempted  him  from  anfwcring  before  any  ju- 
rifdnftion,  except  that  of  heaven  j  yet^ondefcended^ 
ior  the  fake  o(  his  reputation,  to  juflify  his  condo(% 
before  that  great  aflfembly.  Heobferved,  chaclM 
had  no  hand  in  Tancred^s  elevation,  and  only^eon^ 
eluded  ^  ttt^stf  with  a  prince,  whom  he  found  in 
pofleflibn  of  the  throne :   Tkac  the  king)  or  rachev 

•  W.  Hcmip^.  p»  5j6.  ♦  M.  Paii««  p.  lii,    W.  Hcaiing- 

p.  536. 
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iyriM  ef  Cyprus,  bfld  pfftv^ok^^d  Mi  indi^nidort  iif  CUAt* 
the  nioft  ungeni^Otis  and  imjuft  pf6eeeding9$  and  .  _^^[_  ^ 
though  he  thafttfed  Cl^  ^greflbr,  he  had  not  re-*  11^34 
tanled  a  nwrrient  the  p»l>grefs  of  hi*  chief  eMerprife : 
That  if  he  hod  at  any  tirM  been  wanting  in  dvifitjf 
to  t^-duke  of  Auftri^,  he  had  already  &en  falBtU 
thtly  ptiniibed  (6t  that  fally  of  paRioti ;  and  it  better 
bectoic  tnen)  embarked  together  in  fb  holy  a  ^aufe^ 
to  fbrgire  each  other's  infifttiities,  than  to  purfue 
a  flight  offcttce  tvith  fuch  trftrelcnting  v^ngeante: 
That  ifiliad  fuffleiently  appeared  by  the  ^vcnf,  whe-i 
Aer  tht  Wrig  of  Frahce  or  he  were  moft  zealous  for 
tiie  cdnqueft  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  were  moft 
likely  to  facrific^  private  paflTions  and  ammofities  to 
that  great  objeft :  That  if  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
life  hetd  net  ftiown  him  incapable  of  a  bafe  aflalfina^ 
don,  and  juftified  him  from  that  innputation  in  the 
*yes  of  hi^  very  enemies,  k  if^  in  vain  for  him,  at . 
topefcnt,  to  make  his  apology,  or  plead  the  many 
n*^tffrdgable  arguments  which  he  eotrld  produce  iii^ 
his  own  favour  :  A4id  that,  however  he  might  ;rc-» 
gret  the  ntceffity,  he  was  fo  far  from  being  afhartied 
of  his  trtKe  with  Saladin,  that  he  rather  gloried  itl 
that  events  and  thought  it  extremely  hOTourablej 
that,  though  abandbntd  by  all  the  world,  fupportcd 
only  by  his  own  courage  and  by  the  fmall  remain^ 
6f  his  national  troops,  he  couM  yet  obtain  fuch  con- 
ditions &om  the  moft  powerful  and  moft  warlike 
emperor  that  the  Eaft  had  ever  yet  produced. 
Rich^M,  after  thus  deigning  ta  apologife  ft>r  his 
cond^^  burft  out  into  indignation  at  the  cruel  treatr 
ment  which  he  had  met  with ;   that  he,  the  cham-  ^ 

pioh  of  the  crofii  ftill  wearing  that  honourable 
badge,  flioukl,  after  expending  the  blood  and  trea« 
fore  of  bUfybjefts  in  the  common  caufe  of  Chrift- 
cndom,  be  intercepted  by  Chriftian  princes  in  hii 
tetiirn  to  his  own  country,  be  thrown  into  a  dun« 
geon,  be  loaded  with  irons,  be  obliged  to  plead  his 
caufe,  as  if  he  were  a  fubjeft  and  a  malefador  s  and, 

what 
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C  HA ?•  what  he  ftill  more  regretted,  be ' thereby  prevented 
^     '_„>  from  making  preparations  for  a  new  crufadc,  which 
1193,     he  had  projefted,  after  the  expiration  of  the  truce, 
and  from  redeeming  the  fepulchre  of  Chrift,  which 
had  fo  long  been  profaned  by  the  dominion  of  in- 
fidels.    The  fpirit  and  eloquence  of  Richard  made 
fuch  impreflion  On  the  German  princes,  that  they 
exclaimed  loudly  againft  the  condud  of  the  empe- 
ror j   the  pope  threatened  him  with  excommunica- 
tion i   and  Henry,  who  had  hearkened  to  the  pro- 
pofals  of  the  king  of  France  and  prince  John,  found 
that  it  would  be  impra6licable  for  him  to  execute 
his  and  their  bafe  purpofes,  or  to  detain  the  king 
Thcking's  of  England  any  longer  in  captivity.     He  therefore 
delivery,     concluded  with  him  a  treaty  for  his  ran(bm>  and 
agreed  to  reftore  him  to  Jiis  freedom  for  the  fum  kA 
150,000  marks,  about  300,000  pounds  of  our  prc- 
/Aj^^  ^j^^t^fent  money  J   of  which  100,000  marks  were  to  be 
^         ^  paid  before  he  received  his  liberty,  and  fixty-feven 

hoftages  delivered  for  the  remainder*.     'J'hc  em- 
peror, as  if  to  glofs  over  the  infamy  of  this  tranf- 
N  aftion,  made  at  the  fame  time  a  prefent  to  Richard 

of  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  comprehending  Provence, 
Dauphiny,  Narbonne,  and  other  dates,  over  which 
the  empire  had  fome  antiquated  claims  ^  a  prefent 
which  the  king  very  wifely  neglefted.  . 

The  captivity  of  the  fuperior  lord  was  one  of  the 
cafes  provided  for  by  the  feudal  tenures  ^  and  all 
the  vaffals  were  in  that  event  ^obliged  to  give  an  aid 
for  his  ranfom.  Twenty  (hillings  were  therefore  le- 
vied on  each  knight's  fee  in  England  ^  but  as  this 
.  money  came  in  flowly,  and  was  not  fufHcient  lor 
the  intended  purpofe,  the  voluntary  zeal  of  the  peo- 
ple readily  fupplied  the  deficiency.  The  churches 
and  monafteries  melted  down  their  plate,  to  the 
amount  of  30,000  marks;  the  bifliops,  abbots, 
and  nobles,  paid  a  fourth  of  their  yearly  rent  j   the 
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parochial  clergy  contributed  a  tenth  of  their  tithes :  C  H  a  P- 
And  the  requifite  fum  being  thus  coUeded,  queen  ._     '    ^ 
Eleanor,  and  Walter  archbifhop  of  Roiien,  fet  out     1194.. 
with  it  for  Germany ;  paid  the  money  to  the  em-  4-th  Feb. 
pcror  and  the  duke  of  Auftria  at  Mentz;  delivered 
them  hoftages  for  the  remainders  and  freed  Richard 
from  captivity.    His  efcape  was  very  critical.  Henry 
had  been  detefted  in  the  affaflination  of  the  bifliop  of 
Liege,  and  in  an  attempt  of  a  like  nature  on  the 
duke  of  Louvaine  j    and  finding  himfelf  extremely 
obnoxious  to  the  German  princes  on  account  of 
thcfe  odious  praftices,  he  had  determined  to  feek 
fupport  from  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  France; 
to  detain  Richard,  the  enemy  of  that  prince,  in  per- 
petual captivity ;  to  keep  in  his  hands  the  money 
which  he  had  already  received  for  his  ranfom ;    ana 
to  extort  fre(h  fums  from  Philip  and  prince  John, 
who  were  very  liberal  .in  their  offers  to  him.     He 
thercfoFC  gave  orders  that  Richard  ihould  be  pur- 
sued and  arretted ;   but  the  king,  making  all  imagin- 
able hafte,  had  already  embarked  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Schelde,  and  was  out  of  fight  of  land,  when  the 
mefliengers  of  the  emperor  reached  Antwerp. 
•   The  joy  of  the  Englifh  was  extreme  on  the  ap-  King's  re- 
pearance  of  their  monarch,  who  had  fufFered  fo  many  !?™,*** . 
calamities,  who  had  acquired  fo  much  glory,  and  aotl^  ' 
who  had  fpread  the  reputation  of  their  name  into  the  March. 
fartheft  Eaft,  whither  their  fame  had  never  before 
been  able  to  extend.     He  gave  them,  foon  after  his 
arrival,  an  opportunity  of  publicly  difplaying  their 
exultation,  by  ordering  himfelf  to  be  crowned  anew 
at  Wincheftcr  -,  as  if  he  intended,  by  that  ceremony, 
to  reinftate  himfelf  in  his  throne,  and  to  wipe  off 
the  ignominy  of  his  captivity.     Then*  fatisfa6tion 
was  not  damped,  even  when  he  declared  his  pur- 

Eofc-of  refuming  all  thofe  exorbitant  grants,  which 
e  had  been  neceffitated  to  make  before  his  de- 
parture for  the  Holy  Land.  The  barons  alfo,  in  a 
great  council^  confUcated^  on  account  of  his  treafcm^ 

all 
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CHAP.  aU  prince  ffi^hn\poffdJiQn^  in  Eflgjiwd;  md  they 
y_  J'-^f  90wb^  thp  king  in  nqdycinff  the  fortreflc^  whi^h  ftill 
2194.     remained  in  w  hands  qf  his  brother's  adherents  ^. 
Richard,  having  felled  everything  in  England,  paffcd 
pver  wii^  an  army  into  Normandy ;   being  impa^ 
tient  to  make  war  on  Philip^  and  to  revenge  him-! 
ielf  for  die  twny  inj;uries  which  he  had  receivec^ 
^om  liuM:  monarch  *»    As  ihon  a$  Philip  heard  of 
the  kine*s  deliverance  from  captivity,  he  wrote  to 
his  confederate  Johiit,  in  che^  tcnps :   Take  care  ^ 
yofirftlf:  the  4evil  is  brok^  l^/e\ 
War  with       Wh^n  we  confider  fuch  powerful  2dA  martial  mo^ 
Fraoce.      narchs^    inflamed  with  pedonal  animoiity  agwift 
each  other,  enraged'  by  mutual  in}uries^  espcttp^  hf 
rivallhip,  impelled  t>y  oppoGte  intcreit^,  a!pd  inil^^ 
gaxed  bjr  rfie  pride  9X)ay\xMixcf:  Joi  their  own  tf  nw>cr  j 
our  euriolicy  i^  ^nat^r^^ai^rd^  and  we  expect  aa 
obftinate  and  furious  yi^l  i  diftineuiil^d  py  th^ 
greateft  eventn  Aod  qp»cwI(4  by  ipixie  reipaHuble 
cataftrophe-    Vet  ^re  the  ki^xdfinth  which  attend 
thofe  hoitilities^  fo^  frivolp^s,  diat  (carce  any  hifto- 
rian  c^  entertain  luch  a  pii0ion  for  military  de-^ 
fcriptions  as  to  venture  qj^  a  detail  qf  chem :  A  cex- 
tain  proof  oT  the  extreme  weaknefs  of  princes  in 
thofc  ^^,  and  of  tihc  little  awthwtv  they  pofleflod 
over  their  relfradory  vigOais !  The  wnol^  anciount  o^ 
the  exploits  pn  bp^h  ^des  is,  the  taking  of  a  caftle^ 
the  furprifc  of  a  flx^a^ling  party^  a.  rencounter  rf 
horie,  which  refembles  more  a  rout  th^  a  battle. 
Richard  obliged  Philip  to  >aife  the  fi^c  of  Vc:r- 
neuilj;  he  tP^X^oches,  aiinall  towii  in  Ai^ou^  jbq 
made  himielf  i(Tlafter  of  Beaumont^  and  ^om^  other 
places  of  little  confequcnce ;   and  after  thdfe  myi^ 
exploits,  the  two  kings  began  already  to  hold  con^ 
fcrenccs  fpr  an  accpnjmpdatioJCi-      Philip  infifte4 
^at,  if  a  general  peace  ^crc  concluded^  the  barons 
on  each  fide  ihpyld,  for  the  fvitwe,  be  jprobibited 

y  Hoveden^  p.  737.  *  Ann,  Warcrf.  p#  16^.    W,  iteming,  p.  5*0* 
^  Hivaiw^  pu  7«P*  *  ibut  ip>  ruu  .  .   . 
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from  carryaig  on  privatp  wars  igainft  eac^x^t^ier;  ^^**' 
But  Richard  relied,  that  this  was  a  right  claimed  t_  -^^  ^ 
))X  his  vaflab,  and  he  cquM  not  debar  them  from     2X94,» 
k.    After  thi$  fruitlefs  negotiatioiij  diere  enfijed  an 
aAkm  between  the  French  and  £ngli(h  cayalry  a( 
FrecievaJj  in  which  the  6>riner  were  routed,  and  the 
Jlting  of  f  rance'g  cartulaixand  records,  which  com^  ^yc^ 
fOMlf  at  U\at  ttnoejattefidcd  his  perfon,  were  takeq. 
But  this  victory  leading  to  no  ianportant  advantages^ 
9^  l^'we  for  a  year  was  alt  laft,   from  mutual  weak* 
iM^3  coiK^kided  between  th^  two  monarchs. 

I>yjUNf}  this  war,  prince  John  defcrtcd  from 
Piu£ip>  threw  himfeif  at  his  brother's  feet,  craved 
|>ar4ob  for  his  offences,  and  by  the  intercefllon  of 
jqneen  Ekwor  was  received  into  favour.  Ifyrgivf 
iim^  ftid  the  kii^»  und  hfpe  J  Jball  as  eafilyforgit 
hs  h§Mrus%  #i  hi  will  nfy  pardon.  John  was  incar 
paiDleeirea  of  returniog  |:p  his  duty,  without  com^. 
fninu^  jii)aieneft«  Beiore  he  left  Philip's  party,  he 
ia?mrd  no  dinner  aU  the  officers  of  the  garrifon  which 
that  pcince  had  fdaced  in  the  citadel  of  £ vreux  i  he 
naftcmd  them  during  the  entertainment;  fell,  wit^i 
the  aififtanoe  •f  the  (ownfmen,  on  the  garrifon,  whom 
he  |>tic  to  the  fttord;  and  then  delivered  up  the 
fihce  t»  his  biMiier. 

Tfftfi.klJY.^f  Fraooe  was  the  great  objeft  of  Ricji- 
ard's  refeatBiCot  and  animpfity :  The  conduit  of 
John^  as  weil  a3  that  of  the  emperor  and  duke  c^ 
^ttftna»  had  been  fo  bafe,  and  wa$  e;xpoied  to  fuch 
tenecalilK^WD  and  reproach,  that  the  king  deemed 
hifiiftlf  fiilQciently  xevejaged  for  their  injuries ;  and 
ht  &txx»  piever  to  have  eotertamed  any  project  of 
rvtngeance  againll  any  of  th^ip.  The  dyl^e  of  Auftria^ 
•about  this  time,  having  cru^ed  i^s  jeg  by  the  ^ 
^  his  horfe  at  a  toumaofic^tj  was  thrpwn  into  ^ 
iever ;  and  being  (b-uok,  Qn  the  approaches  of  deatl^ 
with  remorfe  for  his  injuftice  to  Richard,  he  ordered, 
by'  wiH^  all  the  Englifh  hoftages  in  his  hands  to  be 
let  at  liberty,  and  tihe  remainder  of  the  debt  due  to 
/      I  hiin- 
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CHAP,  him  to  be  remitted :  His  fon,  who  fcemed  inclined 
^..^^^.^  to  difobcy  thcfe  orders^  was  conftrained  by  his  cc- 
"95*  clefiaftics  to  execute  them  *".  The  emperor  alfo  made 
advances  for  Richard's  friendfhip,  and  offered  to 
give  him  a  difcharge  of  all  the  debt  not  yet  paid  to 
him,  provided  he  would  enter  into  an  ofFenfive  alli- 
ance againft  the  king  of  France ;  a  propofal  which 
was  very  acceptable  to  Richard,  and  was  greedily 
embraced  by  him.  The  treaty  with  the  emperor  took 
no  efFcft ;  but  it  ferved  to  rekindle  the  war  between 
France  and  England  before  the  expiration  of  the 
truce.  This  war  was  not  diftinguifhed  by  any  more 
remarkable  incidents  than  the  foregoing.  After 
mutually  ravaging  the  open  country,  and  taking  a 
few  infignificant  caftles,  the  two  kings  concluded  a 
peace  at  Louviers,  and  made  an  exchange  of  fomc 
1196.  territories  with  each  others  Their  inability  to 
wage  war  occafioned  the  peace :  Their  mutual  an- 
tipathy engaged  them  again  in  war-before  two  months 
expired.  Richard  imagined,  that  he  had  now  found 
an  opportunity  of  gaining  great  advantages  over  his 
rival,  by  forming  an  alliance  with  the  counts  of 
Flanders,  Totiloufe,  Boulogne,  Champagne,  and 
other  confiderable  vaffals  of  the  crown  of  France  \ 
But  he  foon  experienced  the  infincerity  of  thofc 
princes ;  and  was  not  able  to  make  any  impreflion 
on  that  kingdom,  while  governed  by  a  monarch  of 
fo  much  vigour  and  aftivity  as  Philip.  The  moft 
remarkable  incident  of  this  war  was  the  taking  pri- 
foner  in  battle  the  bilhop  of  Beauvais,  a  martial 
prelate,  who  was  of  the  familjr  of  Dreux,  and  a  near 
relation  of  the  French  king's.  Richard,  who  hated 
that  biftiop,  threw  him  into  prifon,  and  loaded  him 
with  irons;  and  when  the  pope  demanded  his  li- 
berty, and  claimed  him  as  his  ion,  the  king  fent  to 
his  bolinefs  the  coat  of  mail  which  the  prelate  had 

^  Rymer,    vol.  i.  p.  St.  los.  ^  Ibid*  p.  91* 

^  W.  Heniing.  p.  549*      Bromptoni   p«  1973.      Rymer^  vof.  i. 
P-  94-.  . 
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worn  in  battle,  and  which  was  all  befmeared  with  ^  ha  p. 
blood:    And  he  replied  to  hitti,  in. the  terms  em-  ^    -^-^ 
ployed  by  Jacob's  fons  to  that  patriarch.  This  have     1196. 
we  found :  Know  now  whether  ft  be  tbyjon^s  coat  or 
no*.     This  new  war  between  England  and  France, 
though   carried  on  with  fuch  animofity  that  both 
kings  frequently  put  out  the  eyes  of  their  prifoners, 
was  ibon  finifhed  by  a  tnice  of  five  years  \   and  im-- 
mediately  after  figning  this  treaty,  the  kings  were 
ready,  on  fome  new  offence,    to  break  out  again 
into  hoftilities ;   when  the  mediation  of  the  cardinal 
of  St,  Mary,  the  pope's  legate,  accommodated  the 
difference  K     This  prelate  even  engaged  the  princes 
to  commence  a  treaty  for  a  more  durable  peace ;  , 
but  the  death  of  Richard  put  an  end  to  the  nego- 
tiation. 

ViX)OMAR,  vifcount  of  Limoges,  a  vaffal  of  the  1199. 
king's,  had  found  a  treafure,  of  which  he  fent  part 
to  that  prince  as  a  prefent.  Richard,  as  fuperior 
lord,  claimed  the  whole  \  and,  at  the  head  of  fome  Bra- 
ban^ons,  befieged  the  vifcount  in  the  caftle  of  Cha^ 
lus,  near  Limoges,  in  order  to  make  him  comply 
with  his  demand*.  The  garrifon  offered  to  uir- 
rendcr ;  but  the  king  replied,  that,  fince  he  had  taken 
the  p2uns  to  come  thither  and  befiege  the  place  in 
peribn,  he  would  take  it  by  force,  and  would  hang 
tvtrf  one  of  them.  The  fame  day,  Richard,  ac- 
companied by  Marcadce,  leader  of  his  Braban^ons, 
approached  the  caftle  in  order  to  furvey  it; 
*hen  one  Bertrand  de  Gourdon,  an  archer,  took 
aim  at  him,  and  pierced  his  fhouider  with  an  arrow. 
The  king,  however,  gave  orders  for  the  affauk,  jgth 
took  the  place,  and  hanged  all  the  garrifon,  except  March.  ^ 
Gourdon,  who  had  wounded  him,  and  whom  he 
referved  for  a  more  deliberate  and  more  cruel  ex* 


ecution  *". 


<  Genefis,  chap,  xxxvii.  ver.  31.     M,  Pans,  p.  si8.    Brompton, 
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The  wound  wAs  not  in  itfelf  dangerous ;  but  the 

unlkilfulnefs  of  the  furgcon  made  it  mortal:   Hfe  fo 

i<99«     rankled  Richard's  ihoulder  in  pulling  out  the  arrow, 
that  a  gangrene  enfued  $   and  that  prince  was  now 
fenfible  that  his  life  was  drawing  towards  a  pe-^ 
riod.    He  fcnt  for  Gourdon,  and  afked  him.  Wretch^ 
what  have  I  ever  done  to  you,  to  oblige  you  to/eek 
my  Ufef^'-'^fVhat  have  you  done  to  me?  replied 
coolly  the  prifoner :   Tou  killed  with  your  own  hands 
my  father  and  my  two,  brothers  $  and  you  intended  to 
have  hanged  myfelf:   I  am  now  inyour  fower^  and 
you  may  take  revenge^  by  infliHing  on  me  the  moft  yjr- 
vere  torments:   But  I  Jhall  endure  them  all  with 
flea/urey  provided  I  can  think  that  I  have  beenfo 
happy  as  to  rid  the  world  ofjuch  anuifance^.     Rich- 
ard, ftruck  with  the  reafonablenefs  of  this  reply, 
and  humbled  by  the  near  approach  of  death,  ordered 
Gourdon  to  be  fet  at  liberty,  and  a  fum  of  money 
to  be  giyen  him ;  but  Marcadee,  unknown  to  him, 
ieized  the  unhappy  nian,  flayed  him  alive,  and  then 
6th  April,  hanged  him.     Richard  died  in  the  tenth  year  of  his 
^^^^     reign,  and  the  forty-fecond  of  his  age  j    and  he  left 
-)    no  ilTue  behind  him. 
«^  cha-         Xhe  moft  fliining  part  of  this  prince's  charader 
the  king.    ^^  ^^  military  talents.     No  man,  even  in  that  ro^ 
mantic  age,  carried  perfbnal  courage  and  intrepi- 
dity to  a  greater  height  \  and  this  quality  gained  him 
the  appellation  of  the  lion-hearted,   c«ur  de  lion. 
He  pahionately  loved  glory,  chiefly  military  glory; 
and  as  his  condudt  in  the  field  was  not  inferior  to  hi^ 
valour,  he  feems  to  have  poffeffed  every  talent  nc- 
'    celTary  for  acquiring  it.     His  refcntments  alfo  were 
high;   his  pride  unconquerable;   and  his  fubjeds, 
as  well  as  his  neighbours,  had  therefore  reafbn  to 
apprehend,  from  the  continuance  of  his  reign,  a 
perpetual  fcene  of  blood  and  violence.     Of  an  im- 
petuous and  vehement  ipirit,  he  was  diftinguifhcd 

>  Hovedcti,  p.  791.    Brompton,  p.  1x77.    Knjghton^  p.  S413. 
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by  all  the  good^  as  wdl  as  the  bad  qualities,  inci-  C  hap. 
dent  to  that  character:'  He  was  open,  frank,  gene-  >       *    >^ 
rous,  fincere,  an^  brave  ^  he  was  revengeful,  domi-     1199. 
peering,  ambitious,  haughty,  and  cruel;   and  was 
thus  better  calculated  co  dazzle  men  by  the  fplendour 
of  his  enterpriies,  than  either  co  promote  their  hap- 
pinefs  or  his  own  grandeur,  by  a  found  and  well 
regulated  policy.     As  military  talents  make  great 
impreflion  on  the  people,  he  (eems  to  have  been 
much  beloved  by  his  Englifh  fubjeds ;  and  he  is  re- 
marked to  have  been  the  firft  prince  of  the  Norman 
line  that  bore  any  fincere  regard  to  them.    He  palled |/| 
however  only  four  months  of  his  reign  in  that  king-K" 
dom :  The  crufade  employed  him  near  three  years ; 
he  was  detained  about  fourteen  months  in  captivity; 
the  reft  of  his  reign  was  fpent  either  in  war,  or  pre- 
parations for  war,  againft  France ;   and  he  was  fb 
pleafed  with  the  fame  which  he  had  acquired  in 
the  Eaft,  that  he  determined,  notwithftanding  his 
paft  misfortunes,  to  have  farther  exhaufted  his  king- 
dom, and  to  have  expofed  himfelf  to  new  hazards, 
by  conducing  another  expedition  againft  the  in- 
fidels. 

Though  the  Englifh  pleafed  themfelves  with  the  Mifceiia- 
glory  which   the   king's  martial  genius  procured  ^^^^ 
them,  his  reign  was  very  opprefTive,  and  fomewhat  tions^of 
arbitrary,   by  the  high  taxes  which  he  levied  on  thiiitign. 
them,  and  often  without  confent  of  the  ftates  or 
great  council     In  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  he 
levied  five  fhiUings  on  each  hyde  of  land ;  and  be- 
caufe  the  clergy  refilled  to  contribute  their  iharje,  he 
put  them  out  of  the  proteftion  of  law,  and  ordered 
the  civil  courts  to  give  them  no  fcntence  for  any 
debts  which  they  might  claim  ^.     Twice  in  his  reign 
he  ordered  all  his  charters  to  be  fealed  anew,  and  the 
parties  to  pay  fees  for  the  renewal'.     It  is  faid  that 
Hubert,  his  jufticiary,  fent  him  over  to  France,  in 

*  HoTeden,  p.  743.     Tyrrcl,  vol.  ii.  p.  5^3.  *  Piynne'i 
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t  c  HA  P,  the  (pace  of  two  years,  no  lefs  a  fum  than  i,ioo,ooa 

t  ^      -    .  marks,  bcfidcs  bearing  all  the  charges  of  the  go- 

1*99.'  vcrnment  in  England.  But  this  account  is  quite 
incredible,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  that  Richard  made  a 
thorough  dilapidation  of  the  demefnes  of  the  crown, 
which  it  is  not  likely  he  could  do  with  any  advan- 
tage after  his  former  refumption  of  all  grants.  A 
king,  who  poffeffed  fuch  a  revenue,  could  never  have 
endured  fourteen  months  captivity,  for  not  paying 
150,000  marks  to  the  emperor,  and  be  obliged  at 
laft  to  leave  hoftages  for  a  third  of  the  fum.  The 
prices  of  commodities  in  this  reign  are  alfo  a  certain 

~  proof  that  no  fuch  enormous  fum  could  be  levied 

^^/  eC^  df^cA%^^  the  people.     A  hyde  of  land,  or  about  a  hundred 

'        7  and  twenty  acres,  was  commonly  let  at  twenty  fhil- 

JZB  ^CP-CS",      lings  a  year,  money  of  that  time.     As  there  were 

243,600  hydes  in  England,  it  is  eafy  to  compute 

the  amount  of  all  the  landed  rents  of  the  kingdom. 
The  general  and  ftated  price  of  an  ox  was  four  fhil- 
Kngs  ;  of  a  labouring  horfe  the  fame ;  of  a  fow,  qne 
ftiilling ;  of  a  fheep  with  fine  wool,  ten-pence  j  with 
coarfe  wool,  fix- pence"..  Thefe  commodities  feem 
not  to  have  advanced  in  th^ir  prices  fince  the  con- 
qucft  *,  and  to  have  ftill  been  ten  times  cheaper  than 
at  prefent. 

Richard  renewed  the  fevere  laws  againfl:  tranf- 
Y  Vr^=  grcflbrs  in  his  forefts,  whom  he  punifhed  by  caftra- 
V^reSt L^^n^^  tion  and  putting  out  their  eyes,  as  in  the  reign  of 
'       "      "  "  his  great-grandfether.     He  eftablilhed  by  law  one 

weight  and  meafure  throughout  his  kingdom " :  A 
ufeful  inftitution,  which  the  mercenary  difpofition 
and  necefllti^s  of  his  fucceflbr  engaged  him  to  dif- 
penfe  with  for  money. 

The  diforders  in  London,  derived  from  its  bad 
i    Q  y     *  police,  had  rifen  to  a  great  height  during  this  reign ; 

I  ^^  l^^^^^  and  in  the  year  1 1 96,  ^ere  feemed  to  be  formed  fo  re- 

j 

»  Hoveden,  p.  745.        •  See  note  [A]  at  the  end  of  the  rolume. 
■  M.  Paris,  p.  109.  154.      Trivet,  p.  1*7.' Ann,  Wavcrl.  p.  165. 
j  Hoveden,  p.  774. 
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gular  a  confpiracy  tmong  the  numerous  male&ftors^  chap. 
as  threatened  the  city  with  deftruftion.  There  was  .  ^'  ^ 
one  William  Fitz-Ofbert,  commonly  called  Zc»f-  1199. 
iMrJi  a  lawyer,  who  had  rendered  himfelf  extremely 
popular  among  the  lower  rank  of  citizens ;  and,  by 
defending  them  oh  all  occafions,  had  acquired  the 
appellation  of  the  advocate  or  faviour  of  the  poor. 
He  exerted  his  authority,  by  injuring  and  infulting 
the  more  fubftantial  citizens,  with  whom  he  lived  in 
a  ftate  of  hoftility,  and  who  were  every  moment  ex- 
poied  to  the  mofl  outrageous  violences  from  him  and 
his  licentious  emiflaries.  Murders  were  daily  com- 
mitted in  the  ftreets  j  houfcs  were  broken  open  and 
pillaged  in  day-light ;  and  it  is  pretended,  that  no 
lefs  tihan  fifty>two  thoufand  perfons  had  entered  into 
an  aflbciation,  by  which  they  bound  themfclves  to 
obey  all  the  orders  of  this  dangerous  ruffian.  Arch^ 
bifhop  Hubert,  who  was  then  chief  jufticiary,  fum- 
moned  him  before  the  council  to  anfwer  for  his  con^ 
du£ti  but  he  came  fo  well  attended,  that  no  on^ 
durft  accufc  him,  or  give  evidence  againfl:  him ;  and 
the  primate,  finding  the  impotence  of  law,  contented 
himfelf  with  exafting  from  the  citizens  hoftages  for 
their  good  behaviour.  He  kept,  however,  a  watchful 
eye  on  Fitz-Ofbert ;  and  fcizing  a  favourable  op- 
portunity, attempted  to  commit  him  to  cuflodyj 
but  the  criminal,  murdering  one  of  the  public  officers, 
efcaped  with  his  concubine  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
le  Bow,  where  he  defended  himfelf  by  force  of  arms. 
He  was  at  laft  forced  from  his  retreat,  condemned, 
and  executed,  amidfl  the  regrets  of  the  populace, 
who  were  fo  devoted  to  his  memory,  that  they  flole 
^  his  gibbet,  paid  the  fame  veneration  to  it  as  to  the 
*  cro^,  and  were  equally  zealous  in  propagadng  and 
attefling  reports  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  it*. 
But  though  the  feftaries  of  this  fuperflition  were  pu- 
nifhed  by  the  jufticiary ',  ijt  received  fo  litde  encdu- 

»  Hoveden,  p.  765.    Diccto*  p.  691.     Neul^rig.  p.  49a»  493. 
f  Gcrvafe,  p.  1551. 
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ragemcnt  from  the  eftablilhed  clergy,   whofe  pro- 
_  l>crty  was  endangered  by  fuch  fedicious  pra6ticcs, 
1x59.     that  it  fuddenly  funk  and  vaniftied. 

It  was  during  the  crufades,  that  the  cuftom  of 
^         ^.      ^  "ufing  coats  of  arms  was  firft  introduced  into  Europe. 
*0'fi^  CS  iy    The  knights,  cafed  up  in  armour,  had  no  way  to 
^Ay^.  t     make  themfelves  be  known  and  diftlnguiflied  in 
*     battle,  but  by  die  devices  on  their  fhields  j  and  thefe 
were  gradually  adopted  by  their  pofterity  and  fami- 
lies, who  were  proud  of  the  pious  and  military  en- 
terprifes  of  their  anceftors. 

King  Richard  was  a  paflionate  lover  of  poetry  : 
There  even  remain  fome  poetical  works  of  his  com- 
pofition :  And  he  bears  a  rank  among  the  Provencal 
poets  or  TrohadoreSy  who  were  the  firft  of  the  mo- 
dern Europeans  that  diftinguiftied  themfelves  by  at- 
tempts of  that  nature. 
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CHAP.     XL 

JOHN.' 

Acceffion  of  the  king  His  marriage''''^^ff^ar  voitb 
Francc-''-^^^Murder  of  Arthur  duke  of  Britanny 

The  king  expelled  the  French  provinces—''^ 
The  king^s  quarrel  with  the  court  ofRome—^^Car-- 
dinal  Langton  appointed  archbijhop  of  Canterbury 

Interdict  of  the  kingdom -Excommunication 

of  the  king'-^^^The  king's  fubmijfion  to  the  pope 

Dif contents  of  the  barons-^^'—Ipfurreliion  of 

the  barons Magna  Chart  a Renewal  of  the 

civil  wars—^-^Prince  Lewis  called  over' Veatb 

and  cbaraSer  of  the  king. 

rpHE  noble  and  free  genius  of  the  ancients,  which  CHAP, 
**    made  the  government  of  a  fingle  perfon  be  al-      y*    ^ 
ways  regarded  as  a  ijpecies  of  tyranny  and  ufurpation,  '  1^90. 
and  kept  them  from  forming  any  conception  of  a  Acceflion 
legal  and  regular  monarchy,  had  rendered  them  en-^  ^^^"^ 
tircly  ^^rant  both  of  the  rights  of  primogeniture       \^ 
and  a  reprefentation  in  fuccefTion  5  inventions  fo  ne-  o^^  ^/^  /^ 
ceflary  tor  preferving  order  in  the  lines  of  princes,  c:^c^^^^  J  . 
fer  obviating  the  evils  of  civil  difcord  and  of  ufurp-  "  ^ 

ation,  and  tor  begetting  moderation  in  that  fpecies  of 
^vernment,  by  giving  fecurity  to  the  ruling  fovc- 
feign.  Thefe  innovations  arofe  from  the  feudal  law  \ 
wlM^ch,  firft  introducing  the  right  of  primogeniture, 

Ji^^  fuch  a  diftin&ion  between  the  families  of  the 

arid  younger  brothers,   that  the  fon  of  the 

ler  was  thought  entitled  to  fucceed  to  his  grand- 

^feher,  preferably  to  his  uncles,  though  nearer  aU 
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c  HA.  P.  lied  to  the  dcccafed  monarch.  But  though  this  pro- 
^  _  '  _f  grefs  of  ideas  was  natural^  it  was  gradual.  In  the 
JX99.  age  of  which  we  treat,  the  praftice  of  reprefentarion 
was  indeed  introduced,  but  not  thoroughly  efta- 
bliihed ;  and  the  minds  of  men  flufbuated  between 
oppofite  principles.  Richard,  when  he  entered  on 
the  holy  war,  declared  his  nephew,  Arthur  duke  of 
Britanny,  his  fucceffor  j  and  by  a  formal  deed,  he 
fet  afide,  in  his  favour,  the  title  of  his  brother  John, 
who  was  younger  than  Geoffrey,  the  fether  of  that 
prince  *.  But  John  fo  litde  acquiefced  in  that  def- 
tination,  that,  when  he  gained  the  afcendant  in  the 
Engllfh  miniftry,  by  expelling  Longchamp,  the 
chancellor  and  great  judiciary,  he  engaged  all  the 
Engllfh  barons  to  fwcar,  that  they  would  maintain 
his  right  of  fuccefTion  ;  and  Richard,  on  his  return, 
took  no  fleps  towards  rcftoring  or  fecuring  the  order 
which  he  had  at  firfl  cftablifhed.  He  was  even  care- 
ful, by  his  lafl  will,  to  declare  his  brother  John 
heir  to  all  his  dominions  ** ;  whether,  that  he  now 
thought  Arthur,  who  was  only  twelve  years  of  age, 
incapable  of  afTerting  his  claim  againft  John's 
fadign,  or  was  influenced  by  Eleanor,  the  qjjeen- 
mother,  who  hated  Conftantia,  mother  of  the  young 
duke,  and  who  dreaded  the  credit  which  that  prin- 
cefs  would  naturally  acquire  if  her  fon  fhould  mount 
the  throne.  The  authority  of  a  teftament  was  great 
in  that  age,  even  where  the  fucceffion  of  a  kingdom 
was  concerned:  and  John  had  reafon  to  hope  tliat 
this  tide,  joined  to  has  plaufible  right  in  other  re- 
.   -  fpefts,  would  enfare  him  the  fucceffion.     But  the 

idea  of  reprcfcntation  fcems  to  have  made,  at  this 
time,  greater  progrefs  in  France  than  in  England : 
The  barons  of  the  tranfmarine  provinces,  Anjou, 
Maine,  and  Touraine,  immediately  declared  in  fa- 
vour of  Arthur's  tide,  and  applied  for  afliftancc  to 

•  Hoveden,  p.  677.    M.  Paris,  p.  111.    Chron.  de  Dunft.  p.  45. 
Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  66.  6S.     Bencd.  Abb.  p.  6/9.  '  ^  Hovcdcn, 

p.  791.    Trivet,  p.  138. 
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the  French  monarch  as  their  fuperior  lord.  Philip, 
who  defired  only  an  occafion  to  en\bai;rafs  John,  and  _ 
difmember  his  dominions,  embraced  the  caqfe  of  His, 
the  young  duke  of  Bricanny,  cook  him  under  his  pro- 
tcftion,  and  fent  him  to  Paris  to  be  educated,  along 
with  his  own  fon  Lewis  ^.  In  this  emergence,  John 
haftened  to  eftablifli  his  authority  in  the  chief  mem« 
bers  of  the  nionarchy ;  and  after  fending  Eleanor 
into  Poiftou  and  Guienne,  where  her  right  was  incon- 
teftible,  and  was  readily  acknowledged,  he  hurried 
to  Roiien,  and  having  fecured  the  dutchy  of  Nor- 
mandy, he  paffed  over,  without  lofs  of  time,  to 
England.  Hubert  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  Wil- 
liam Marefchal,  earl  of  Strigul,  who  alfo  palles  by 
the  flame  of  eari  of  Pencjbroke,  and  Geoffrey  Fitz- 
Peter  the  judiciary,  the  three  moft  favoured  mi- 
niftcrs  of  the  late  king,  were  already  engaged  on  his 
fide  *  ;  and  the  fubmiflion  or  acquiefcence  of  all  the 
other  barons  put  him,  without  oppofition.  In  pof-* 
feflion  of  the  throne. 

The  king  foon  returned  to  France,  in  order  to 
conduA  the  war  againft  Philip,  and  to  recover  the 
revolted  provinces  from  his  nephew  Arthur.  The 
alliances  which  Richard  had  formed  with  the  earl  of 
Flanders*,  and  other  potent  French  princes,  though 
they  had  not  been  very  efFeftual,  ftill  fubfifted,  and 
enabled  John  to  defend  himfelf  againft  all  the  efforts 
of  his  enemy.  In  an  aftion  between  the  French  and 
Flemings,  the  eledl  bifhop  of  Cambray  was  taken 
prifoner  by  the  former  j.  and  when  the  cardinal  of 
Capua  claimed  his  liberty,  Philip,  inftead  of  com- 
plying, reproached  him  with  the  weak  efforts  which 
he  had  employed  in  favour  of  the  biffiop  of  Beauvais, 
who  was  in  a  like  condition.  The  legate,  to  Ihew 
hi$  impartiality,  laid  at  the  fame  time  the  kingdom 
pf  France  and  the  dutchy  of  Normandy  under  an  in- 

e  Hoveden,  p.  791.  M.  Paris,  p.  137.  M.  Weft.  p.  %€%• 
Knyghton,  p.  1414*  **  HoFcdcn,  p.  793,    M.  Paris,  p.  137. 

•  Kymer,  ?ol.  i.  p.  xi4.,    Hoveden,  p.  794.    M.  Paris,  p.  138. 
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terdi£l ;  and  the  two  kings  found  themfelves  obliged 
to  make  an  exchange  of  thefe  military  prelates. 

Nothing  enabled  the  king  to  brin^  this  war  M 
a  happy  ifllie  fb  much  as  the  felfiib,  intriguing  c|;ia^ 
rafter  of  Philip,  who  afted  in  the  provinces  that  had 
declared  for  Arthur>  without  any  regard  to  Ae  in- 
terefts  of  that  prince.     Con(lantia>  feized  with  a 
violent  jealoufy  that  he  intended  to  ufurp  the  entire 
dominion  of  them ',   found  n^ans  to  carry  off  her 
fon  fccrcdy  from  Paris :   She  put  him  into  the  hands 
of  his  uncle;   rcftorcd  the  provinces  which  hid  ad- 
hered to  the  young  prince ;  and  made  him  do  ho- 
mage for  the  dutchy  of  Britanny>  which  was  regarded 
as  a  rere-fief  of  Normandy.     Fronts  this  incident^ 
Philip  faw  that  he  could  not  hope  to  make  any\>ro^ 
grefs  againfl:  John ;   and  being  threatened  With  aa 
intcrdift  on  account  of  his  irregular  divorce  from 
Ingelburga,    the  Danifli   princefs   whom  he  had 
eipoufed>  he  becanne  defirous  of  concluding  a  peace 
with  England.     After   fome  fruitlefs  conferences^ 
the  terms  were  at  laft  adjufted ;   and  the  two  mo-  . 
narchs  feemed  in  this  treaty  to  have  an  intention^  ' 
bcfides  ending  the  prefcnt  quarrel,  of  preventing  all 
future  caufes  of  difcord,  and  of  obviating  every  con- 
troverfy  which  could  hereafter  arife  between  them. 
They  adjufted  the  limits  of  all  their  territories ;  mu- 
tually fecured  the  interefts  of  their  vaflals  -,    and,  ta 
render  the  union  more  durable,  John  gave  his  niece, 
Blanche  of  Caftile,  in  marriage  to  prince  Lewis> 
Philip's  eldcft  fon,    and  widi  her  the  baronies  of 
Iffoudun  and  Gra?ai,  and  other  fiefe  in  Berri.     Nine 
barons  of  the  king  of  England,  and  as  many  of  the 
king  of  France,  were  guarantees  of  this  treaty;  and 
9II  of  them  fwore,  that,  if  their,  fovereign  violated 
any  article  of  it,    they  would  declare  themfelves 
againft  him,  and  embrace  the  caufe  of  the  injured 
monarch*, 

^  Hoveden,  p.  795.  '  Norman  Dochefnii,  p.  1055.    RytBcr^ 

▼ol.  i.  p«  1x7,  ^i8,  ii9«    HovedcD,  p.  Sx4«    Chrou,  Dunil.  vol.  i^ 
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John,  now  fecure,  as  he  imagined,  on  the  Gdt  of  ^  ^  A  p. 
France,  indulged  his  paffion  for  Ifabella,  the  daughter  .    ^^    , ' 
and  heir  of  Ay  mar  Tailleffer,  count  of  Angouleme,     itoo. 
a  lady  with  whom  he  had  become  much  enamoured.  The  king's 
His  queen,  the  heirefs  of  the  family  of  Glocefter,  "*"'*^ 
was  ftill  alive :   Ifabella  was  married  to  the  count 
de  la  Marche,   and  was  already  configned  to  the 
care  of  that  nobleman ;   though,  by  reafon  of  her 
tender  years,  the  marriage  had  not  been  confum- 
mated.     The  paffion  of  John  made  him  overlook 
all  thefe  obftacles :   He  periuaded  the  count  of  An* 
goukme  to  carry  off  ni's  daughter  from  her  huf- 
band :  and  having,  on  fomc  pretence  or  other,  pro- 
cured a  divorce  from  his  own  wife,  he  elpoufed 
Ifab^a }  regardlefs  both  of  the  menaces  of  the  pope^ 
who  exclaimed  againft  thefe  irregular  proceedings, 
and  of  the  refentment  of  the  injured  count,  who  foon 
f6un4  means  of  punilhing  his  powerful  and  iniblent 
rival, 

John  had  not  the  art  of  attaching  his  barons  laoi. 
cither  by  affeftion  or  by  fear.  The  count  de  la  Marche, 
and  his  brother  the  count  d'Eu,  taking  advantage  of 
the  general  difcontent  againft  him,  excited  commo-^ 
dons  in  Poifbou  and  Normandy ;  and  obliged  the 
king  to  have  rccourle  to  arms,  in  order  to  fupprefe 
the  mfurredion  of  his  vafTals.  He  fummoned  to* 
gether  the  barons  of  England,  and  required  them 
to  pafs  the  fea  under  his  ftandard,  and  to  quell  the 
rebels :  He  found  that  he  poiTefled  as  little  autho* 
rity  in  that  kingdom  as  in  his  tranfmarine  provinces; 
The  Englifh  barons  unanimoufly  replied,  that  they 
would  not  attend  him  on  this  expedition,  unlefs  h€ 
would  promife  to  reftore  and  preferve  their  privi- 
l^es^ :  The  firft  fymptom  of  a  regular  alTociation 
and  plan  of  liberty  among  thole  noblemen !  But 
i^ira  were  not  yet  fully  ripe  for  the  revolution  pro- 
jefteA    John,  by  menacing  the  barons,  broke  the 

^  AiuuK  Burtoo,  p.  162* 
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CHAT,  concert;  and  both  engaged  many  of  them  to  foHow 

■^  ^  '  _^  him  into  Normandy,  and  obliged  the  reft,  who  ftaid 

iioi.      behind,  to  pay  him  a  fcutage  of  two  marks  on  each 

knight's  fee,  as  the  price  of  their  exemption  from 

the  fervice. 

The  force  which  John  carried  abroad  with  him, 
and  that  which  joined  him  ih  Normandy,  rendered 
him  much  fuperior  to  his  malcontent  barons ;  and 
ib   much   the  more   as  Philip  did  not  publickly 
give  them  any  countenance,  and  feemed  as  yet  de- 
termined to  perfevere  fteadily  in  the  alliance  which 
he  had  contracted  widi  England.     But  the  king, 
•   elated  with  his  fuperiority,  advanced  claims  which 
gave  an  univerfal  alarm  to  his  vaflals,  and  diffufed 
ftill  wider  the  general  difcontent.     As  thejuriipru- 
dence  of  thofe  times  required,  that  the  caufcs  in  the 
lord's  court  fhould  chiefly  be  decided  by  duel,  he 
carried  along  with  him  certain  bravos,  whom  he  re- 
tained as  champions,  and  whom  he  deftined  to  fight 
with  his  barons,  in  order  to  determine  any  contro- 
verfy  which  he  might  raife  againft  them^     The 
count  de  la  Marche,  and  other  noblemen,  regarded 
this  proceeding  as  an  aSront,  as  well  as  an  injury  -, 
and  declared,    that   they  would  never  draw  their 
fword  againft  men  of  fuch  inferior  quality.     The 
king  menaced  them  with  vengeance ; .  but  he  had  not 
vigour  to  employ  againft  them,  ch?  force  in  his 
hands,  or  to  profecute  the  injufticc,  by  crufhing  en- 
tirely the  nobles  who  oppofed  it. 
War  with       This  government,    equally  feeble   and  violent, 
i-ance.      ^^^^  ^j^^  injured  barons  courage  as  well  as  inclina- 
tion to  carry  farther  their  oppofition  :    They  ap- 
pealed to  the  king  of  France  j   complained  of  the 
denial  of  juftice  in  John's  court;   demanded  redrefs 
from  him  as  their  fuperior  lord ;  and  entreated  him 
to  employ  his  authority,  and  prevent  their  final  ruin 
mid  opprefTion.     Philip  perceived  his  advants^ge^ 

^  Aiu)4l<  Burton,  p.  a(9« 
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opened  his  mind  to  great  projefts,  interpofed  in  be- 
half of  the  French  barons,  and  began  to  talk  in  a 
high  and  menacing  ftyle  to  the  kin^  of  England,  t^t. 
John,  who  could  not  difavow  Philip's  authority, 
replied,  that  it  belonged  to  himfelf  firft  to  grant 
them  a  trial  by  their  peers  in  his  own  court  5  it  was 
not  till  he  failed  in  this  duty,  that  he  was  anfwer- 
able  to  his  peers  in  the  fupreme  court  of  the  French 
king^i  and  he  promifed,  by  a  fair  and  equitable 
judicature,  to  give  fatisfaftion  to  his  barons.  When  ; 
the  nobles,  in  confequence  of  this  engagement,  de- 
manded a  fafe-condud,  that  they  might  attend  his 
court,  he  at  firft  refufed  it :  upon  the  renewal  of 
Philip's  menaces,  he  promifed  to  grant  their  de- 
mand ;  he  violated  this  promife ;  frefh  menaces  ex- 
torted from  him  a  promife  to  furrender  to  Philip  the 
fbrtrcfTes  of  Tillieres  and  Boutavant,  as  a  fccurity 
for  performance;  he  again  violated  this  engage- 
ment ;  his  enemies,  fenfible  both  of  his  weaknefs 
and  want  of  faith,  combined  ftill  clofer  in  the  refo- 
lution  of  pufhing  him  to  extremities;  and  a  new 
and  powerful  ally  foon  appeared  to  encourage  them 
in  their  invafion  of  this  odious  and  defpicable  go- 
vernment. 

The  young  duke  of  Britanny,  who  was  now  rifing  1*03. 
.  to  man's  eftate,  fenfible  of  the  dangerous  charafter 
of  his  uncle,  determined  to  feek  both  his  fecurity 
and  elevation  by  an  union  with  Philip  and  the  mal- 
content barons.  He  joined  the  French  anny,  which 
had  begun  hoflilities  againft  the  king  of  England : 
He  was  received  with  great  marks  of  diftinftion  by 
Philip ;  was  knighted  by  hnn^  £(poufed  his  daughter 
Mary ;  and  was  invefted  not  ahly  in  the  dutchy  of 
Britanny,  but  in  the  counties  of  Anjou  and  Maine, 
which  he  had  formerly  refigned  to  his  uncle '.  Every 
attempt  fucceeded  with  the  allies.  Tillieres  and 
Boutavant  were  taken  by  Philip,  after  making  a 

^  Philipp.  lib.  vi,  ^  Trivet,  p.  14a. 
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feeble  defcAce :  Mortimar  and  Lyons  fell  into  his 
hands  alnrioft  without  refiflance.  That  prince  next 
invefted.Gournai;  and  opening  the  iluices  of  a  lake 
which  lay  in  the  neighbourhood,  poured  fuch  a  tor- 
rent of  water  into  the  placq^  that  the  garrifon  de- 
ferted  it,  and  the  French  monarch,  without  ftriking 
a  blow,  made  himfelf  matter  of  that  important 
fortrefi.  The  progrefs  of  the  French  arms  was 
rs^id,  and  promifed  more  confiderable  fuccefs  than 
ufually  in  that  age  attended  military  enterprifes. 
In  ani^er  to  every  advance  which  the  king  made 
towards  peace,  Philip  ttill  infilled,  that  he  fhould 
refign  all  his  tranfinarine  dominions  to  his  nephew, 
and  reft  contented  with  the  kingdom  of  England ; 
when  an  event  happened,  which  feemed  to  turn  the 
fcales  in  favour  of  John,  and  to  give  him  a  decifive 
fuperiority  over  his  enemies* 

Young  Arthur,  fond  of  military  renown,  had 
broken  into  Poiftou  at  the  head  of  a  fmall  army ; 
and  pafilng  near  Mirebeau,  he  heard  that  his  grand- 
mother Qiieen  Eleanor,  who  had  always  oppoied 
his  interefts,  was  lodged  in  that  place,  and  was  pro- 
tefted  by  a  weak  garrifon  and  ruinous  fortifications*. 
He  immediately  determined  to  lay  fiege  to  the  for- 
trefs,  and  make  himfelf  mafter  of  her  perfon  :  But 
John,  roufed  from  his  indolence  by  fo  preffing  an 
occafion,  collected  an  army  of  Englifli  and  Bra- 
ban^ons,  and  advanced  from  Normandy  with  hafty 
marches  to  the  relief  of  the  queen- nniother.  He  fell 
on  Arthur's  camp  before  that  prince  was  aware  of 
the  danger;  difperfed  his  army;  took  him  prifoner, 
together  with  the  count  de  la  Marche,  Geoffrey  de 
Lufignan,  and  the  moft  conliderable  of  the  revolted 
barons;  and  returned  in  triumph  to  Normandy*. 
Philip,  who  was  lying  before  Arques  in  that  dutchy, 
railed  the  fiege  and  retired,  upon  his  approach**. 
iMuguft.  The  greater  part  of  the  prifoners  were  fent  over  to 
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England  i   but  Arthur  was  (hut  up  in  the  caftfe  of  ^  **  ^  ^ 
Falaife.  xJ^ 

The  king  had  here  a  conference  with  his  nephew  $  zwy. 
represented  to  him  the  folly  of  h^  pretenfions  j  SLnd 
required  him  to  renounce  the  Frendi  aUiance,  which 
had  encouraged  him  to  live  in  a  (late  of  enmity  with 
all  his  family :  But  the  brave,  though  imprudentj 
youth,  rendered  more  haughty  from  misfortunes^ 
maintained  the  juftice  of  his  caufe;  alTerted  his 
claim,  not  only  to  the  French  provinces,  but  to  the 
crown  of  England ;  and,  in  his  turn,  required  the 
king  to  reftore  the  fon  of  his  elder  brother  to  th^ 
po(le(pon  of  his  inheritance  '•  John,  fenlible,  from 
chefe  iymptoms  of  (pirit,  that  the  young  prince^ 
though  now  a  pri(bner,  might  hereafter  prove  a  dan-^ 
gerous  enemy,  determined  to  prevent  all  future;  rr~~_' 
peril  by  difpatching  his  nephew  i  and  Arthur  wa«  Aithur 
never  more  heand  of.  The  circumftanccs  which  ^^^ 
attended  this  deed  of  darknefs  were,  no  doubt,  care^^5!?^T^ 
fully  concealed  by  the  adprs,  and  are  varioufly  re^ 
lai;ed  by  hiftorians :  But  the  moft  probable  account 
is  as  follows :  The  king,  it  is  faid,  firft  propoied  Oo 
William  de  la  Bray,  one  of  his  fervants,  to  diipatc^ 
Arthur ;  but  William  replied,  that  he  was  a  gen- 
tleman, not  a  hangman ;  and  he  pofitively  rehile4 
compliance.  Another  inftrument  of  murder  was 
fi>und,  and  was  difpatched  with  proper  orders  tQ 
Falaife ;  but  Hubert  de  Bourg,  chamberlain  to  the 
king,  and  confbble  of  thecaftle,  feigning  that  he  him- 
&]£  v9GkM  execute  the  king's  mandate,  fent  back  the 
aflaflin,  fpread  the  report  that  the  young  prince  was. 
dead,  and  publickly  performed  all  the  ceremonies  of 
bis  interment :  But  finding,  that  the  Qretons  vowed 
revenge  for  the  murder,  and  that  all  the  revolted 
barons  perfevered  more  obftinately  in  dieir  rebellion, 
he  thought  it  prudent  to  reveal  the  fecret,  and  to 
inform  £e.  world  that  the  duke  of  Britanny  was  (till 
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CHAP,  alive,  and  in  his  cuftody.     This  difcovery  proved 

y_  _  !  _^  fatal,  to  the  young  prince:  John  firft  removed  him 

iftoj.     to  the  caftle  of  Rouen ;  and  coming  in  a  boat,  during 

the  night-time,  to  that  place,  commanded  Arthur 

to  be  brought  forth  to  him.     The  young  prince, 

aware  of  his  danger,  and  now  more  fubdued  by  the 

continuance  of  his  misfortunes,  and  by  the  approach 

of  death,  threw  himfelf  on  his  knees  before  his  uncle, 

and  begged  for  mercy :   But  the  barbarous  tyrant, 

/     making  no  reply,  dabbed  him  with  his  own  hands ; 

and  faftening  a  ftone  to  the  dead  body,  threw  it  into 

the  Seine. 

All  men  were  ftruck  with  horror  at  this  inhuman 
deed ;  and  from  that  moment  the  king,  detefted  by 
his  fubjefts,  retained  a  very  precarious  authority 
over  both  the  people  and  the  barons  in  his  domi- 
nions. The  Bretons,  enraged  at  this  difappornt- 
mejit  in  their  fond  hopes,  waged  implacable  war 
againft  him ;  and  fixing  the  fucceflion  of  their  go- 
vernment, put  themfelves  in  a  pofture  to  revenge 
the  murder  of  their  fovereign.  John  had  got  into 
his  power  his  niece,  Eleanor,  fitter  to  Arthur,  com-' 
monly  called  the  'Damfel  of  Britanny  \  and  carrying 
her  over  to  England,  detained  her  ever  after  in  cap- 
tivity ^ :  But  the  Bretons,  in  dcfpair  of  recovering 
this  princefs,  chofe  Alice  for  their  fovereign;  a 
younger  daughter  of  Conftantia,  by  her  fecond  mar- 
riage with  Guy  de  Thouars ;  and  they  entrufted  the 
government  of  the  dutchy  to  that  nobleman.  The 
ftates  of  Britanny,  meanwhile,  carried  their  com^ 
plaints  before  Philip  as.  their  liege  lord,  and  de- 
manded juftice  for  the  violence  committed  by  John 
on  the  perfon  of  Arthur,  fo  near  a  relation,  who, 
notwichftanding  the  homage  which  he  did  to  Nor- 
mandy, was  always  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief 
vaflals  of  the  croWn.  Philip  received  their  appli- 
cation with  pleafure;   fummoned  John  to  ftand  a- 
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trial  before  him ;   and  on  his  non-appearance  pafJed 
fentence,  with,  the  concurrence  of  the  peers,  upon 
that  prince ;  declared  him  guilty  of  felony  and  par-  ""Ii^ 
ricide ;   and  adjudged  him  to  forfeit  to  his  fuperior 
lord  all  his  ieignories  and  fiefs  in  France  '• 

The  king  of  France,  whofe  ambitious  and  adtive  The  king 
fpirit  had  been  hitherto  confined,  either  by  the  found  l*^^^^ 
policy  of  Henry,  or  the  martial  genius  of  Richard,  ^vcnch  ^ 
feeing  now  the  opportunity  favourable  againft  this  provinces* 
bafe  and  odious  prince,  embraced  the  projeA  of  ex- 
peUing  the  Enrfifh,  or  rather  the  Englifh  king,  from 
France,  and  of  annexing  to  the  crown  fo  many  con- 
Iklerable  fie&,  which)  during  feveral  ages,  had  been 
difmembered  from  it.  Many  of  the  other  great 
vaflals,  whofe  jealoufy  might  have  interpofed,  and 
have  obftruftedr  the  execution  of  this  projeft^  were 
not  at  prefent  in  a  fituation  to  oppofe  it  j  and  the 
reft  either  looked  on  with  indifference,  or  gave  their 
affiftance  to  this  dangerous  aggrandizement  of  their 
fuperior  lord.  The  earls  of  Flanders  and  Blois 
were  engaged  in  the  holy  war:  The  count  of 
Champagne  was  an  infant,  and  under  the  guardian* 
ftip  of  Philip :  The  dutchy  of  Britanny,  enraged 
at  the  murder  of  their  prince,  vigoroufly  promoted 
all  his  meafures  :  And  the  general  defeftion  of 
John's  vafTals  made  every  enterprife  eafy  and  fuc- 
ceisflil  againfl  him.  Philip,  after  taking  feveral 
caftles  and  fortrefTes  beyond  the  Loire,  which  he  . 
cither  garrifoned  or  difmanded,  received  the  fub- 
miflions  of  the  count  of  Alen^on,  who  deferted  John, 
and  delivered  up  all  the  places  under  his  command 
to  the  French :  Upon  which  Philip  broke  up  his 
camp,  in  order  to  give  the  troops  fome  repofe  after 
the  fatigues  of  the  campaign.  John,  fuddenly  col- 
k&ing  fbme  forces,  laid  (iege  to  Alen^on;  and 
Philip,  whofe  difperfed  army  could  not  be  brought 
together  in  time  to  luccour  it,  faw  himfelf  expoled 
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CHAP,  to  the  difgracc  of  fufFering  the  oppreffion  of  hi3 
^  ^^\  ^  friend  and  confederate.  But  his  aftive  and  fertile 
120 J.  genius  found  an  expedient  againft  this  evil.  There 
was  held  at  that  very  time  a  tournannent  at  Moret 
in  the  Gatinois ;  whither  all  the  chief  nobility  of 
France  and  the  neighbouring  countries  had  reforted, 
rn  order  to  fignalize  their  prowefs  and  addrefs. 
Philip  prefented  himfelf  before  them  j  craved  their 
aflfiilance  in  his  diftrefs ;  and  pointed  out  the  plains 
of  Alen^on,  as  the  moft  honourable  field  in  which 
they  could  difplay  their  generofity  and  martial  fpi- 
rit.  Thofe  valorous  knights  vowed,  that  they 
would  take  vengeance  on  the  bafe  parricide,  the 
ftain  of  arms  and  of  chivalry ;  and  putting  them- 
felves,  with  all  their  retinue,  under  the  command  of 
Philip,  inftantly  marched  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Alen- 
5on.  John,  hearing  of  their  approach,  fled  i  from 
before  the  place;  and  in  the  hurry  abandoned  all 
his  tents,  machines,  and  baggage,  to  the  enemy. 

This  feeble  effort  was  the  laft  exploit  of  that 
flothful  and  cowardly  prince  for  the  defence  of  his 
dominions.  He  thenceforth  remained  in  total  in- 
aftivity  at  Raiien ;  pafling  all  his  time,  with  his 
young  wife,  in  paftimes  and  amufements,  as  if  his 
ftatc  had  been  in  the  moft  profound  tranquillity,  or 
his  affairs  in  the  moft  profperous  condition.  If  he 
ever  mentioned  war,  it  was  only  to  give  himfelf 
vaunting  airs,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  all  men,  ren- 
dered him  ftill  more  defpicable  and  ridiculous.  Let 
the  French  go  on^  faid  he,  /  will  retake  in  a  day 
what  it  has  eoft  them  years  to  acquire  \  His  ftu- 
pidity  and  indolence  appeared  fo  extraordinary,  that 
the  people  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  infatu- 
ation by  forcery,  and  believed  that  he  was  thrown 
into  this  lethargy  by  fome  magic  or  witchcraft. 
The  Englifh  barons,  finding  that  their  time  was 
wafted  to  no  purpofe,  and  that  they  muft  fuffer 
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the  dilgrace  of  feeing,  without  refift^nce,  the  pro 
grefs  ot  the  French  arms,  withdrew  from  their  co 
lours,  and  fecretly  returned  to  their  own  country  *.  i>oj. 
No  one  thought  of  defending,  a  man,  who  feemed 
to  have  deferted  himfclf ;  and  his  fubjefts  regarded 
his  fate  with  the  fame  indifference,  to  which,  in 
this  prefling  exigency;  they  faw  hiirt  totally  aban- 
doned. 

John,  while  he  neglefted  all  domeftic  refources^ 
had  the  meannefs  to  betake  himfelf  to  a  foreigri 
power,  whofe  protection  he  claimed :  He  applied 
to  the  pope,  Innocent  III.  and  entreated  him  to 
intcrpofe  his  authority  between  him  and  the  French 
monarch.  Innocent,  pleafed  with  any  oceafion  of 
exerting  his  fuperiority,  fent  Philip  orders  to  flop 
the  progrefs  of  his  arms,  and  to  make  peace  with 
the  king  of  England.  But  the  French  barons  re- 
ceived the  meflage  with  indignation  i  difclaimed  the 
temporal  authority  aflumed  by  the  pontiff;  and 
vowed,  that  they  would,  to  the  nttcrmoft,  affilt 
their  prince  againft  all  his  enemies :  Philip,  fecond- 
ing  their  ardour,  proceeded,  inftead  of  obeying  the 
pope's  envoys,  ro  lay  fiege  to  Chateau  Gaillard,  the 
rtioft  confiderable  fortrefs  which  remained  to  guard 
the  frontiers  of  Normandy- 

Chateau  Gaillard  was  fituated  partly  on  an  ifland .  no^^ 
in  the  river  Seine,  partly  on  a  rock  oppofite  to  it ; 
and  was  fecured  by  every  advantage^  which  either 
art  or  nature  could  beftow  upon  it.  The  late  king^ 
having  call  his  eye  on  this  favourable  fituation,  had 
(pared  no  labour  or  expence  in  fortifying  it;  and 
it  was  defended  by  Roger  de  Laci,  conffable  of 
Chefter,  a  determined  officer,  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 
rtierous  garrifon.  Philip,  who  defpaired  of  taking 
the  place  by  force,  purpofed  to  reduce  it  by  fa- 
mine i  and  that  he  might  cut  off  its  communica* 
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CHAP,  tion  with  the  neighbouring  country,  he  threw  a 
^  __  1  ^  bridge  acrofs  the  Seine,  while  he  himfelf  with  his 
i»03.  army  blockaded  it  by  land.  The  6arl  of  Pern- 
broke,  the  man  of  greateft  vigour  and  capacity  in 
the  Englifli  court,  formed  a  plan  for  breaking 
.  through  the  French  entrenchments,  and  throwing 
relief  into  the  place.  He  cawied  with  him  an 
army  of  4000  infantry  and  3000  cavalry,  and  fud- 
dcnly  attacked,  with  great  fuccefs,  Philip's  camp 
in  the  night-time ;  having  left  orders,  that  a  fleet 
of  feventy  flat  bottomed  veflTels  fliould  fail  up  the 
Seine,  and  fall  at  the  fame  inftant  on  the  bridge. 
But  the  wind  and  the  current  of  the  rivfcr,  by  re- 
-Carding  the  veflels,  difconcerted  this  plan  of  opera- 
tions ^  and  it  was  morning  before  the  fleet  ap- 
peared J  when  Pembroke,  though  fuccefsful  in  the 
,  beginning  of  the  aftion,  was  already  repulfed  with 
confiderable  lofs,  and  the  king  of  France  had  lei- 
fure  to  defend  himfelf  againfl:  thefe  new  aflailants 
who  alfo  mpt  with  a  rcpulfe.  After  this  misfortune, 
John  made  no  farther  eflforts  for  the  relief  of  Cha- 
teau Gaillard ;  and  Philip  had  all  the  leifure  Tequi- 
fite  for  conducing  and  finiftiing  the  fiege.  Roger 
de  Laci  defended  himfelf  for  a  twelvemonth  with 
great  obftinacy ;  and  having  bravely  repelled  every 
attack,  and  patiently  borne  all  ^  the  hardfhips  of  fa- 
mine, he  was-  at  laft  overpowered  by  a  fudden  af- 
fault  in  the  night-time,  and  made  prifoner  of  war, 
with  his  garrifon".  Philip,  who  knew  how  to  re- 
^Ipeft,  valour  even  in  an  enemy,  treated  him  with 
civility,  and  gave  him  the  whole  city  of  Paris  for 
the  place  of  his  confinement. 

When  this  bulwark  of  Normandy  was  once  fub- 
dued,  all  the  province  lay  open  to  the  inroads  of 
Philip ;  and  the  king  of  England  defpaired  of  be- 
ing any  longer  able  to  defend  it.     He  fecretly  prc- 
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pared  veflels  for  a  fcandalous  flight;  and  that  the  chap. 
Normans  might  no  longer  doubt  of  his  refolution  .  ^^'  ^ 
to  abandon  them,  he  ordered  the  fortifications  of  no-f.. 
Pont  de  TArche,  Moulineaux,  and  Montfort 
TAmauri  to  be  demoliflied.  Not  daring  to  repofe 
confidence  in  any  of  his  barons,  whom  he  believed 
to  be  iiniverfally  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  againft 
him,  he  entrufted  the  government  of  the  province 
to  Archas  Martin  and  Lupicaire,  two ,  mercenary 
Braban^ons,  whom  he  had  retained  in  his  fervice, 
Philip,  now  fecure  of  his  prey,  pufhed  his  con- 
quefts  with  vigour  and  fuccefs  againft  the  difmayed 
Normans.  Falaife  was  firft  befieged;  and  Lupi- 
caire, who  commanded  in  this  inipregnable  fortrels, 
after  furrendering  the  place,  inhfted  himfelf  with 
his  troops  in  the  fervice  of  Philip,  and  carried  on 
hoftilities  againft  his  ancient  mafter.  Caen,  Cou- 
tance,  Seez,  Evreux,  BaYeux  foon  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Frehch  monarch,  and  all  the  lower 
Normandy  was  reduced  under  his  dominion.  To 
forward  his  enterprifcs  on  the  other  divifion  of  the 
province,  Gui  de  Thouars,  at  the  head  of  the  Bre- 
tons, broke  into  the  territory,  and  took  Mount  St. 
Michael,  Avranches,  and  all  the  other  fortreffes  in 
that  neighbourhood.  The  Normans,  who  abhor- 
red the  French  yoke,  and  who  would  have  defended 
themfelves  to  the  laft  extremity  if  their  prince  h^d 
appeared  to  conduft  them,  found  no  refource  but 
in  fubmiflion  j  and  every  city  opened  its  gates  as  foon 
as  Philip  appeared  before  it.  Roiicn  alone,  Arques,  "05. 
and  Verneiiil  determined  to  maintain  their  liberties ; 
and  formed  a  confederacy  for  mutual  defence.  Phi- 
lip began  with  the  fiege  of  Roiien  :  The  inhabitants 
were  fo  inflamed  with  hatred  to  France,  that,  on 
the  appearance  of  his  army,  they  fell  on  all  the 
natives  of  that  country,  whom  they  found  within 
their  walls,  and  put  them  to  death.  But  after  the 
French  king  had  begun  his  operations  with  fuccefs, 
and  had  taken  fome  of  their  outworks,  the  citizens, 
E  3  feeing 
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feeing  no  refource,  offered  to  capitulate  j  and  de.* 
_  manded  only  thirty  days  to  advertife  their  prince  of 

1295.      their  danger,  and  to  require  fuccours  againft  the 
iftjunc.    enenriy.     Upon  the  expiration  of  the  term,  as  no 
fupply  had  arrived,  they  opened  their  gates  to  Phi- 
lip^'i  and  the  whole  province  foon  after  imitated 
the  example,  and  fubmitted  to  the  viftor.     Thus 
j./^  V^^^  ^^^  important  territory  re-united  to  the  crown 

vAfiJ'/nn.T^^^^  France,  about  three  centuries  after  the  ceffion  of 
rc^ft2tj.i^^  \t  by  Charles  the  Simple  to  RoUo,  the  firft  duke; 
^  j^/vr/^^^And  the  Normans,  fenfible  that  this  conqueft  was 
probably  final,  demanded  the  privilege  of  being 
governed  by  French  laws;  which  Philip,  making 
^  few  alterations  on  the  ancient  Norman  cuftoms, 
readily  granted  them.  But  the  French  monarch 
had  too  much  ambition  and  genius  to  ftop  in  his 
prefent  career  of  fuccefs.  He  carried  his  viftoriou? 
army  into  the  weftern  provinces ;  fcion  reduced  An-- 
jou,  Maine,  Touraine,  and  part  of  Poiftou  "^  \  and 
in  this  manner,  the  French  crown,  during  the 
reign  of  one  able  and  adive  prince,  received  fuch 
ZXi  acceflion  of  power  and  grandeur,  as,  in  the  or- 
dinary courfe  of  things,  it  would  have  required 
fcveral  ages  to  attain. 

John,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  that  he  might 
cover  the  difgrace  of  his  own  conduft,  exclaimed 
loudly  againft'his  barons,  who,  he  pretended,  had 
deferted  his  ftandard  in  Normandy  \  and  he  arbi- 
trarily extorted  from  them  a  feventh  of  all  their 
moveables,  as  a  puniftirnent  for  the  offence''.  Soon 
^fter  he  forced  them  to  grant  him  a  fcutage  of  two 
marks  and  a  half  on  each  knight's  fee  for  an  expe- 
dition into  Normandy  i  but  he  did  not  attempt  to 
execute  the  fervicc  for  which  he  pretended  to  exaft 
it.  Next  year,  he  fummoned  aU  the  barons  of  his 
realm  to  attend  him  on  this  foreign  expedition,  and 
colle(5ed  Ihips  from  all  jhe  fea-ports  \  but  meeting 

^  Tiivct,  p.  X47.    Ypod.  Neuft.  p.  459.  x  Trirct,  p.  149. 
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with  oppofition  from  Ibme  of  his  minifters,  and 
abandoning  his  defign,  he  difmiffed  both  fleet  and 
army,  and  then  renewed  his  exclamations  againft  J105, 
the  barons  for  deferting  him.  He  next  put  to  fea 
with  a  fmall  army>  and  his  fubjefts  believed,  that  ■ 
he  was  refolved  to  expofe  himfelf  to  the  utmoft  ha- 
zard for  the  defence  and  recovery  of  his  dominions : 
But  they  were  furprifed,  after  a  few  days,  to  fee 
him  return  again  into  harbour,  without  attempting 
any  thing.  In  the  fubfequent  feafon,  he  had  the  "06. 
courage  to  carry  his  hoftile  meafures  a  ftep  farther. 
Gui  de  Thouars,  who  governed  Britanny,  jealous 
of  the  rapid  progrefs  made  by  i^is  ally,  the  French 
king,  promifed  to  join  the  king  of  England  with  all 
his  forces ;  and  John  ventured  abroad  with  a  con- 
fiderable  army,  and  landed  at  Rochelle.  He 
marched  to  Angers ;  which  he  took  and  reduced  to 
afties.  But  the  approach  of  Philip  with  an  army 
threw  him  into  a  panic ;  and  he  immediately  made 
propofals  for  peace,  and  fixed  a  place  of  interview 
with  his  enemy :  But  inftead  of  keeping  this  en- 
gagement, he  ftole  off  with  his  army,  embarked  at 
Rochelle,  and  returned,  loaded  with  new  Ihame 
and  difgrace,  into  England.  The  mediation  of  the 
pope  procured  him  at  laft  a  truce  for  two  years  with 
the  French  monarch*;  almoft  all  the  tranfmarine 
provinces  were  raviftied  from  him ;  and  his  Englifli 
jbarons,  though  harafled  with  arbitrary  taxes  and 
fruitlefs  expeditions,  faw  themfelves  and  their  coun-  • 
try  bafikd  and  affronted  in  every  enterprife. 

In  an  age  when  perfonal  valour  was  regarded  as 
the  chief  accomplifhment,  fuch  conduft  as  that  of 
John,  always  disgraceful,  muft  be  expofed  to  pecu- 
liar contempt;  and  he  muft  thenceforth  have  ex- 
pefted  to  rule  his  turbulent  vaflals  with  a  very  . 
doubtful  authority.  But  the  government  exer- 
fifcd  by  the  Norman  princes  had  wound  pp  the 

.»  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  141, 
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CHAP.  royal4x>wcr  to  fo  high  a  pitch,  and  fo  much  be- 
,^^lf  yond  the  ufual  tenour  of  the  feudal  conftitutibns,  that 
,ao6.     it  ftill  behoved  him  to  be  (jebafed  by  new  affronts 
and  dilgraces,  ere  his  barons  could  entertain  the 
view  of  confpiring  againft  him,  in  order  to  retrench 
his  prerogatives.     The  church,  which,  at  that  time, 
declined  not  a  conteft  with  the  moft  powerful  and 
moft  vigprous  monarchs,  took  firft  advantage  of 
.•John's  imbecility;  and,  with  the  moft  aggravating 
circumftances  of  infolence  and   fcorn,    fixed    her 
yoke  upon  him. 
i»07.         The  papal  chair  was  then  filled  by  Innocent  III. 
who,   having  attained  that  dignity  at  the  age  of 
thirty-feven  years,  and  being  endowed  with  a  lofty 
ThckiBg's  and  enterprifing  genius,  gave  full  fcope  to  his  am- 
wthThe     bition,  and  attempted,  perhaps  more  openly  than 
court  of     any  of  his  predeceflbrs,  to  convert  that  fuperiority, 
fnnm      which  was  yielded  him  by  all  the  European  princes,' 
/leTrxA    '  into  a  real  dominion  over  them.     The  hierarchy, 
protcfted  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  had  already  car- 
ried to  an  enormous  height  its  ufurpations  upon  the 
civil  power ;  but  in  order  to  extend  them  farther, 
and  render  them  ufeful  to  the  court  of  Rome,  it 
was  necefTary  to  reduce  the  ecclefiaflics-  themfelves 
\  under  an  abfolute  monarchy,   and  to  make  them 

entirely  dependent  on  their  fpiritual  leader.      For 
I  this  purpofe.    Innocent  firft  attempted  to  impofe 

taxes  at  ipleafure  upon  the  clergy ;  and  in  the  firft 
year  of  this  century^  taking  advantage  of  the  popu- 
lar frenzy  for  crufades,  he  fent  collegers  over  all 
Europe,  who  levied,  by  his  authority,  the  fortieth 
of  all  ecclefiaftical  revenues  for  the  relief  of  thef 
Holy  Land,  and  received  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  the  laity  to  a  like  amount*.  The  fame 
year  Hubert,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  attempte4 
another  innovation,  fevourable  to  ecclefiaftical  and 
papal  power ;  In  the  king's  abfence,  he  funnmoned^ 
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py  his  kgantine  authority,  a  fynod  of  all  the  Eng- 

lilh  clergy,  contrary  to  the  inhibition  of  Geoffrey  

Fitz-Peter,  the  chief  judiciary  j  and  no  proper  1207 
cenfure  was  ever  pafled  on  this  encroachment,  the 
Sfirft  of  the  kind,  upon  the  royal  power.  But  a 
£ivourable  incident  foon  after  happened,  which  en- 
abled lb  afpiring  a  pontiff  as  Innocent  to  extend 
ftill  farther  his  ufurpations  on  fo  contemptible  a 
prince^as  John. 

Hubert,  the  primate,  died  in  1205;  and  as 
the  monks  or  canons  of  Chrift-church,  Canterbury, 
•  ix>ffefled  a  right  of  voting  in  the  eleftion  of  their 
archbifhop,  fome  of  the  juniors  of  the  order,  who 
lay  in  wait  for  that  event,  met  clandeftinely  the 
very  night  of  Hubert's  death;  and,  without  any 
conge  d^lire  from  the  king,  chofe  Reginald,  their 
Tub- prior,  for  the  fucceflbr;  inftalled  him  in  the 
archi-epifcopal  throne  before  midnight  j  and  having 
enjoined  him  the  ftrifteft  fecrecy,  lent  him  imme- 
diately to  Rome,  in  order  to  folicit  the  confirma- 
tion of  his  eleftipn  **.  Tho  vanity  of  Reginald  pre- 
vailed over  his  prudence  5  and  he  no  fooner  arrived 
in  Flanders,  than  he  revealed  to  every  one  the  pur- 
pofe  of  his  journey,  which  was  immediately  known 
in  England  ^  The  king  was  enraged  at  the  no- 
velty and  tenierity  of  the  attempt,  in  filling  fo  im- 
portant an  office  without  his  knowledge  or  conffent : 
The  fufFragan  bifhops  of  Canterbury,  who  were 
accuftomed.  to  concur  in  the  choice  of  their  pri- 
mate, were  no  lefs  difpleafed  at  the  exclulion  given 
them  in  this  eleftion :  The  fenior  monks  of  Chrifi- 
church  were  injured  by  the  irregular  proceedings  of 
their  juniors :  The  juniors  themfelves,  afhamed  of 
their  conduA,  and  difgufted  with  the  levity  of  Re- 
ginald, who  had  broken  his  engagements  with 
them,  were  willing  to  fet  afidc  his  eleftion**:  And 
idl  men  concurred  in  the  defign  of  remedying  the 

^  M.  Paris,  p.  148.    M*  Weil.  p.  »66.  «  Ibid. 
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c  H  A  P«  falfc  meafures  which  had  been  taken.     But  as  John 
^^^^1  ji  knew  that  this  affair  would  be  canvaffed  before  a 
ito;.      fuperior  tribunal,  where  the  interpofition  of  royal 
authority  in  beftowing  ecclefiaftical  benefices  was 
very  invidious ;  where  even  the  caufe  of  fuffragan 
biihops  was  not  fo  favourable  as  that  of  monks ;  he 
determined  to  make  the  new  eledtion  entirely  un- 
exceptionable :  He  fubmitted  the  affair  wholly  to 
the  xranons  of  Chrift-church ;  and  departing  from 
^  the  right  claimed  by  his  predeccffors,  ventured  no 

farther  than  to  inform  them  privately,  that  they 
would  do  him  an  acceptable  fervice  if  they  chofe 
John  de  Gray,  bifliop  of  Norwich,  for  their  pri- 
mate'.    The  eleftion  of  that  prelate  was  accord- 
ingly made  without  a  contradiftory  vote;  and  the 
king,  to  obviate  all  contefts,  endeavoured  to  per- 
fuade  the  fuffragan  biftiops  not  to  infift  on  their 
<:laim  of  concurring  in  the  ele6lion :  But  thofe  pre- 
lates, perfevering  in  their  pretenfions,  fent  an  agent 
to  maintain  their  caufe  before  Innocent;  while  the 
N^       king,  and  the  convent  of  Chrift- church,  difpatch- 
.^      ^ed  twelve  monks  of  that  order  to  fupport,  before 
"3feie  fame  tribunal,    the  eledion  of  the  bifhop  of 
Norwich. 

Thus  there  lay  three  different  claims  before  the 
pope,  whom  all  parties  allowed  to  be  the  fupreme 
arbiter  in  the  conqueft.  The  claim  of  the  fuffra- 
gans,  being  fo  oppofite  to  the  ufual  maxims  of  the 
papal  court,  was  foon  fet  afidc:  The  eledion  of 
Reginald  was  fo  obvioufly  fraudulent  and  irregular, 
that  there  was  no  poffibility  of  defending  it :  But 
Innocent  maintained,  that  though  this  cledion  was 
null  and  invalid^  it  ought  previoufly  to  have  been 
declared  fuch  by  the  fovereign  pontiff,  before  the 
monks  could  proceed  to  a  new  elcdtipn ;  and  that 
the  choice  of  the  bifhop  of  Norwich  was  of  ;:ourfe 
sis  uncanonical  as  that  of  his  competitor  ^     Advan- 

e  M.  Paris,  p.  140.    M.  Weft.  p.  266.  f  M.  Paris, 
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iage  was  therefore  taken  of  this  fubtlety  for  intro- 
ducing a  precedent,  by  which  the  fee  of  Cancer-  ^ 

i>ury,    the  moft  important  dignity  in  the  church      i%oy 
-after  the  papal  throne,  fhould  ever  after  be  at  the 
-difpofal  of  the  court  of  Rome. 

While  the  pope  maintained  fo  many  fierce  con- 
tefts,  in  order  to  wreft  from  princes  the  right  of 
granting  inveftitures,  and  to  exclude  laymen  from  / 
all  authority  in  conferring  ecclefiaftical  benefices,  he 
was  fupported  by  the  united  influence  of  the  clergy, 
who,  afpiring  to  independence,  fought,  with  all 
the  ardour  of  ambition,  and  all  the  zeal  of  fuper- 
.ftitlon,  under  his  facred  banners.  But  no  fooner 
was  this  point,  after  a  great  efFufion  of  blood  and 
ithe  convulfions  of  m>ny  ftates,  eftabliftied  in  fomc 
tolerable  degree,  tharj,.  the  vidlorious  leader,  as  is 
ijfual,  turned  his  arrrig  gtgA'inft  his  own  community, 
and  afpired  to  centre  all  J^wer  in  his  perfon.  By 
the  invention  of  referves,  provifions,  commendams, 
^nd  other  devices,  the  pope  gradually  affumed  the 
'  right  of  filling  vacant  benefices  i  and  the  plenitude 
of  his  apoftolic  power,  which  was  not  fubjedt  to 
any  limitations,  fupplied  all  defefts  of  tide  in  the 
perfon  o;i  whom  he  beftowed  preferment.  The 
canons  which  regulated  elections  were  purpofely 
rendered  intricate  and  involved :  Frequent  difputes 
vofe  among  candidates:  Appeals  were  every  day 
carried  to  Rome :  The  apoftolic  fee,  befides  reap- 
ing pecuniary  advantages  from  thefe  contefts,  often 
exercifed  the  power  of  fetting  afide  both  the  liti- 
gants, and,  on  pretence  of  appeafing  faftion,  no- 
minated a  third  perfon,  who  might  be  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  contending  parties. 

The  prcfent  controverfy  about  the  eleftion  to 
the  fee  of  Canterbury  afforded  Innocent  an  oppor- 
tunity of  claiming  this  right ;  and  he  failed  not 
to  perceive  and  4vail  hinlfelf  of  the  advantage.  He 
^nt  for  the  twelve  monks  deputed  by  the  convent 
%Q  niaintain  the  caufe  of  th?  bift^op  of  Nprwich  ^ 
Z  and 
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c  HA  P.  and  commanded  them,  under  the  penalty  of  ex- 
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communication,  to  chufc  for  their  primate  cardinal 
-i^y.  Langton,  an  Englilhm^n  by  birth,  but  educated  in 
Cardinal  Francc,  and  connefted,  by  his  intereft  and  attach- 
ap7o^°tcd  ments,  with  the  fee  of  Rome  *.  In  vain  did  the 
aichbifhop  jnonks  reprcfent,  that  they  had  received  from  their 
biiS!"^*'^'  ^^"vent  no  authority  for  this  purpofe ;  that  an  elec- 
^^^  Ntion,  without  a  previous  writ  from  the  king,  would 
be  deemed  highly  irregular;  and  that  they  were 
merely  agents  for  another  perfon,  whofe  right  they 
had  no  power  or  pretence  to  abandon.  None  of 
them  had  the  courage  to  perfevere  in  this  oppofi- 
tion,  except  one,  Elias  de  Brantefield  :  All  the  reft, 
overcome  by  the  menaces  and  authority  of  the 
pope,  complied  with  his  orders,  and  made  the 
eleftion  required  of  them. 

Innocent,,  fenfible  that  this  flagrant  ufurpation 
would  be  highly  refented  by  the  court  of  England, 
wrote  John  a  mollifying  letter  i  fent  him  four  golden 
rings  fet  with  precious  ftones ;  and  endeavoured  to 
enhance  the  value  of  the  prefent,  by  informing  him 
of  the  many  myfteries  implied  in  it.  He  begged 
him  to  confider  ferioufly  the/orm  of  the  rings,  their 
numbery  their  matter^  and  their  colour.  Their 
form,  he  faid,  being  round,  fhadowed  out  Eternity, 
which  had  neither  beginning  nor  endj  and  he 
ought  thence  to  learn  his  duty  of  afpiring  from 
earthly  otjefts  to  heavenly,  from  things  temporal 
to  things  eternal.  The  number  four,  being  a 
fquare,  denoted  fteadinefs  of  mind,  not  to  be  lub- 
verted  either  by  adverfity  or  prol^erity,  fixed  for 
ever  on  the  firm  bafis  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues. 
Gold,  which  is  the  matter,  being  the  moft  precious 
of  metals,  fignified  Wifdom,  which  is  the  moft  va- 
luable of  all  accomplilhments,  and  juftly  preferred 
by  Solomon  to  riches,  power,  and  all  exterior  at- 
tainments.     The  blue  colour  of  the  faphire  repre- 

.     t  M.  Pans,    p.  155.      Ann.  Wavcrl.   p.  169.    W,  Heming, 
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fen  ted  Faith  J 'the  verdure  of  the  emerald,  Hope;  chap, 
the  rednels  of  the  ruby.  Charity  j  and  the  fplendour  y  ^^^-,_t 
of  the  topaz,  Good  Works  ^.    By  thefe  conceits,      1107. 
Innocent  endeavoured  to  repay  John  for  one  of  the 
moft  innportant  prerogatives  of  his  crown,  which 
he  had  ravilhed  from  him ;  conceits  probably  ad- 
mired by  Innocent  himfelf :  For  it  is  eafily  pofTiblc 
for  a  man,  elpecially  in  a  barbarous  age,  to  unite 
ftrong  talents  for  bufinefs  with  an  abfurd  tafte  for 
literature  and  the  arts. 

John  was  inflamed  with  the  utmoft  rage  when  he 
heard  of  this  attempt  of  the  court  of  R6me  *  j  and 
he  immediately  vented  his  pafllon  on  the  monks  of 
Chrift-church,  whom  he  found  inclined  to  fupport 
the  eleftion  made  by  their  fellows  at  Rome.  He 
fent  Fulk  de  Cantelupe,  and  Henry  de  CornhuUe, 
two  knights  of  his  retinue,  men  of  violent  tempers 
and  rude  manners,  to  expel  them  the  convent,  and 
take  poffeffion  of  their  revenues.  Thefe  knights 
entered  the .  monaftery  with  drawn  fwords,  com- 
manded the  prior  and  fhe  monks  to  depart  the 
kingdom,  and  menaced  them,  that,  in  cafe  of  dif- 
obedience,  they  would  inftantly  burn  them  with 
the  convent  *".  Innocent  prognofticating,  from  the 
violence  and  imprudence  of  thefe  meafures,  that 
•John  would  finally  fink  in  the  conteft,  perfevered 
the  more  vigoroufly  in  his  pretenfions,  and  fexhorted 
the  king  not  to  oppofe  God  and  the  church  any 
longer,  nor  to  profecute  that  caufe  for  which  the 
holy  martyr  St.  Thomas  had  facrificed  his  life,  and 
which  had  exalted  him  equal  to  the  higheft  faints 
in  heaven ' :  A  clear  hint  to  John  to  profit  by  the 
example  of  his  father,  and  to  remember  the  preju- 
dices and  eftablifhed  principles  of  his  fubjedts,  who 
bore  a  profound  veneration  to  that  martyr,  and  re- 

^  Rymer»  vgl.  i,  p.  139.    M*  Paris,  p.  155.  *  Rymer^ 

vol.  i.  p.  143.  k  M.  f  aris,  p.  156.    Tmet,  p.  151.    Ann« 
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garded  his  merits  as  the  fubjeft  of  their  chief  glory 
_   and  exultation. 
1107  ~       Innocent,  finding  that  John  was  not  fufficiently 
tamed  to  fubmifllon,  fent  three  prelates,  the  biftiops 
of  London,  Ely,  and  Worcefter,  to  intimate,  that  if  he 
perfevered  in  his  difobedience^  the  fbvereign  pontiff 
would  be  obliged  to  lay  the  kingdom  under  an  in- 
terdift  "*.     All  the  other  prelates  threw  themfelvcs 
on  their  knees  before  him,  and  entreated  him,  with 
tears  in  their  eyes,  to  prevent  the  fcandal  of  this- 
fentence,  by  making  a  fpeedy  fubmifllon  to  his  Ipi- 
ritual  father,  by  receiving  from  his  hands  the  new- 
clefted  primate,    and  by    reftoring  the  monks  of 
Chrift  church  to   all  their  rights  and  poflTefllons^ 
He  burft  out  into  the  moft  indecent   inveftives 
againft  the  prelates ;  fwore  by  God's  teeth,  his  ufual 
'Oarh,  that  if  the  pope  prefumed  to  lay  his  kingdom 
under  an  interdift,    he  would  fend  to  him  all  the 
bifliops  and  clergy  in  England,  and  would  corrfif- 
cate  all  their  eftates ;  and  threatened,  that  if  thence- 
forit/he  caught  any  Romans  in  his  dominions,  he 
would  put  out  their  eyes,  and  cut  off  their  nofes,  ir» 
order  to  fet  a  mark  upon  them  which  might  diftin- 
guifh  them  from  all  other  nations".     Amidft  all 
this  idle  violence,  John  ftood  on  fuch  bad  terms 
with  his  nobility,  that  he  never  dared  to  aflemble 
the  dates  of  the  kingdom,  who,  in  fo  juft  a  caufe, 
would  probably  have  adhered  to  any  other  monarchy 
and  have  defended  with  vigour  the  liberties  of  the 
nation   againft  thefe  palpable  ufurpations  of  the 


Interdift     court  of  Rome.      Innocent,  therefore,  perceiving 
kingdom     ^^^  king's  wcaknefs,  fulminated  at  laft  the  fentence 
_!IL!!lIl-of  interdift,  which  he  had  for  fome  time  held  fuf- 
ptended  over  him*. 

The  fentence  of  intdrdift  was  at  that  time  the 
grelt  inftrument  of  vengeance  and  policy  employed 
by  the  court  of  Rome;  was  dertounced  againft  fo- 

»  M.  Pans,  p.  157.  «  Ibid.  o  Rid.    Trivet, 
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vereigns  for  the  lighted  offences;  and  made  the  chap. 
guilt  of  one  perfon  involve  the  ruin  of  miUions,  ^  ^^^  ^ 
even  in  their  fpiritual  and  eternal  welfare.  The  1*07. 
execution  of  it  was  calculated  to  ftrike  the  fenfes  in 
the  higheft  degree,  and  to  operate  with  irrefiftible 
force  on  the  fuperftitious  nninds  of  the  people.  The 
nation  was  of  a  fudden  deprived  of  all  exterior  exer- 
cife  of  its  religion :  The  altars  were  defpoiled  of 
their  ornaments:  The  crofles,  the  reliques,  the 
images,  the  ftatues  of  the  faints,  were  laid  on  the 
ground }  and,  as  if  the  air  itfelf  were  profaned,  and 
might  pollute  them  by  its  contaft,  the  priefts  care- 
fully covered  them  up,  even  from  their  own  ap- 
proach and  veneration.  The  ufe  of  bells  entirely 
ceafed  in  all  the  churches:  The  bells  themfelves 
were  removed  from  the  fteeples,  and  laid  on  the 
ground  with  the  other  facred  utenfils.  Mafs  was  ^ 
celebrated  with  fhut  doors,  and  none  but  the  priefts 
were  admitted  to  that  holy  inftitution.  The  laity 
partook  of  no  religious  rite,  except  baptifm  to  new- 
born infants,  and  the  communion  to  the  dying: 
The  dead  were  not  interred  in  confecrated  ground : 
They  were  thrown  into  ditches,  or  buried  in  com- 
mon fields ;  and  their  obfequies  were  not  attended 
with  prayers,  or  any  hallowed  ceremony.  Mar- 
riage was  celebrated  in  the  church-yards  ^ ;  and  that 
every  aftion  in  life  might  bear  the  marks  of  this 
dreadful  fituation,  the  people  were  prohibited  the 
ufe  of  meat,  as  in  Lent,  or  times  of  the  higheft  pe- 
nance ;  were  debarred  from  all  pleafures  and  enter- 
uinments ;  and  were  forbidden  even  to  falute  each 
other,  or  fo  much  as  to  fliave  their  beards,  and  give 
any  decent  attention  to  their  perfon  and  apparel. 
Every  circumftance  carried  fymptoms  of  the  dcepeft 
diftrefs,  and  of  the  moft  immediate  apprehenfion  of 
divine  vengeance  and  indignation. 

The  king,  that  he  might  oppofe  bis  temporal  to 
fieir  fpiritual  terrors,  immediately,  from  his  own 

P  Cbroo.  Dimft.  vol.  »•  p*  jx. 
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C  HAP.  authority,  confifcated  the  eftates  of  all  the  clergy 
p  *  "  ^  ^1^  ^  who  obeyed  the  ihterdiA^;  baniflied  the  prelates^ 
;  if07.     confined   the  monks  in  their  convent,    and  gave 

them  only  luch  a  fmall  allowance  from  their  own 
eftates  as  would  fuffice  to  provide  them  with  food 
and  raiment.  He  treated  with  the  utmoft  rigour 
all  Langton's  adherents,  and  every  one  that  fliowed 
any  difpofition  to  obey  the  commands  of  Rome : 
And  in  order  to  diftrefs  the  clergy  in  the  tendered 
point,  and  at  the  fame  time  expofe  them  to  re- 
proach and  ridicule,  he  threw  intaprifon  all  their 
concubines,  and  required  high  fines  as  the  price  of 
their  liberty '. 

After  the  canons  which  eftabliflied  the  celibacy " 
of  the  clergy  were,  by  the  zealous  endeavours  of* 
archbifhop  Anfelm,  more  rigoroufly  executed  in 
y^^^/,^^^<  England,  the  ecclefiaftics  gave,  almoft  univerfally 
J  and  avowedly,  into  the  ufe  of  concubinage  \  and  the 
court  of  Rome,  which  had  no  intereft  in  prohibit- 
ing this  praftice,  made  very  flight  oppofition  to  it* 
The  cuftonl  was  become  fo  prevalent,  that,  in  ibme 
cantons  of  Switzerland,  before  the  reformation,  the 
laws  not  only  permitted,  but,  to  avoid  fcandal,  en- 
joined the  ufe  of  concubines  to  the  younger  clergy'; 
and  it  was  ufual  every  where  for  priefts  to  appl7 
to  the  ordinary,  and  obtain  from  him  a  formal  liberty 
for  this  indulgence.  The  bifhop  commonly  took 
care  to  prevent  the  pradice  from  degenerating  into 
licentioufnefs :  He  confined  the  prieft  to  the  ufe  of 
one  woman,  required  him  to  be  conftant  to  her  bed, 
obliged  him  to  provide  for  her  fubfiftence  and  that  of 
her  children  \  and  though  the  offspring  was,  in  the 
eye  of  ^he  law,  deemed  illegitimate,  this  commerce 
was  really  a  kind  of  inferior  marriage,  fuch  as  is  ftill 
praftifed  in  Germany  among  the  nobles  %  and  may 
be  regarded  by  the  candid  as  an  appeal  from  the  ty-,. 
wnny  of  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  inftitutions,  to  the 
more  virtuous  and  more  unerring  laws- of  nature. 

«  Anni  Waverl.  p.  170.  '  M.  Paris,  p.  158.  Ann.  WaTerl« 
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•  The  quarrel  between  the  king  and  the  fee  of  chap. 
Rome  continued  for  fonne  years ;  and.  though  many  ^  ^^;  ^. 
of  the  clergy,  from  the  fear  of  punifhment,  obeyed  ,407.. 
the  orders  of  John,  and  celebrated  divine  fervice, 
tJiey  complied  with  the  utmoft  reluftance,  and  were 
regarded,  both  by  themfelves  and  the  people,  as 
men  who  betrayed  their  principles,  and  facrificed 
their  confcience  to  temporal  regards  and  interefts. 
During  this  violent  fituation  the  king,  in  order  to 
give  a  luftre  to  his  government,  attempted  military 
expeditions  againft  Scotland,  againft  Ireland,  againft 
the  Welfli'i  and  he  commonly  prevailed,  more 
from  the  weaknefs  of  his  enemies,  than  from  his 
own  vigour  or  abilities.  Meanwhile,  the  danger  to 
which  his  government  flood  continually  expofed 
from  the  difcontents  of  the  ecclefiaftics,  increafed 
his  natural  propenfion  to  tyranny ;  and  he  feems  to 
have  even  wantonly  difgufted  all  orders  of  men, 
cfpecially  his  nobles,  from  whom  alone  he  could 
reafonably  expeft  fupport  and  affiftance.  He  dif- 
honoured  their  families  by  his  licentious  amours ; 
he  publilhed  edifts,  prohibiting  them  from  hunt- 
ing feathered  game,  and  thereby  reftrained  them 
from  their  favourite  occupation  and  amufement " ; 
he  ordered  all  the  hedges  and  fences  near  his  forefts 
to  be  levelled,  that  his  deer  might  have  more  ready 
accefs  into  the  fields  for  pafture ;  and  he  continually 
loaded  the  nation  with  arbitrary  impofitions.  Con-  i»o«. 
Icious  of  the  general  hatred  which  he  had  incurred, 
he  required  his  nobility  to  give  him  hoftages  for 
fecuriry  of  their  allegiance ;  and  they  were  obliged 
CO  put  into  his  hands  their  fohs,  nephews,  or  near 
relations.  •  When  his  meflengers  came  with  like  or- 
ders to  the  caftle  of  William  de  Braoufe,  a  baron 
of  great  note,  the  lady  of  that  nobleman  replied. 
That  ihe  would  never  entruft  her  fon  into  the  hands 

<  W.  Herning.    p.  5  $6.      Ypod.  Neuft.   p.  460.     Knyghton, 
p.  24x0.  *  M.  Weft.  p.  z6$, 
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^  xi^^*  ®^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  murdered  lus  own  nephew  while  in 
■  '  .  his  cuftody.  Her  hufband  rqproved  her  for  die  fc- 
xio8.  verity  of  diis  {peech  j  but,  tenfible  of  his  danger^ 
he  iinmediately  fled  widi  his  wife  and  fon  into  Ire- 
land, where  he  endeavoured  to  conceal  himlelf. 
The  king  difcovered  the  unhappy  family  in  their  re- 
treat ;  fcized  the  wife  and  fon,  whom  he  ftarved  to 
death  in  prifon;  and  the  baron  himfelf  narrowly 
cfcaped,  by  flying  into  France. 
»ao9.  The  court  of  Rome  had  artfully  contrived  a  gra- 
dation of  fentences  j  by  which  flie  kept  oflFendtrs  in 
awe  J  ftill  afibrded  them  an  of^rtunity  of  prevent- ' 
ing  the  next  anathema  by  fubmiflion ;  and,  in  cafe 
of  their  obftinacy,  was  able  to  refrclb  the  horror  of 
the  people  againft  them,  by  new  denunciations  of 
the  wrath  and  vengeance  of  heaven*  As  the  fen- 
tence  of  interdift  had  not  produced  the  dcfired  ef- 
fedt  on  John,  and  as  his  people,  though  extremely 
difcontented,  had  hitherto  been  reftrained  from 
rifing  in  open  rebellion  againft  him,  he  was  fbon  to 
look  for  the  fentence  of  excommunication :  And  he 
had  reafon  to  apprehend,  that  notwithftanding  all 
his  precautions,  the  moft  dangerous  confequences 
might  enfue  from  it.  He  was  witnefs  of  the  other 
fcenes  which  at  that  very  time  were  ading  in  Europe, 
and  which  difplayed  the  unbounded  and  uncontrolled 
pSwer  of  the  papacy.  Innocent,  far  from  being 
difmayed  at  his  contefts  with  the  king  of  England^ 
had  excommunicated  the  emperor  Otho,  John's  ne- 

Ehew"";  and  foon  brought  that  powerful  and' 
au^ty  prince  to  fubipit  to  his  authority.  He 
publiifaed  a  crufade  againft  the  Albigenfes,^  a  ipe- 
cies  of  enthuflafts  in  the  footh  of  France,  whonv  he 
denominated  heretics ;  becaufe,  like  other  enthufiafts, 
they  negledted  the  rites  of  the  church,  and  oppofed 
ihe  power  and  influence  of  the  clergy :   The  people 

«  M.  Pam,  p.  i6o.    Tmet,  1J4.    M.  Weft,  p.sf^ 
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from  all  parts  of  Europe,  moved  by  their  Ibperftl- 
doa  and  their  paffion  for  'wars  and  adventures^ 
liocked  to  his  ftandard :  Simon  de  Montfbrt,  the  "7i^ 
general  of  the  crufade,.  acquired  to  himfelf  a  fove- 
rcignty  in  thefe  provinces :  The  count  of  Touloule> 
who  protected,  or  perhaps  only  tolerated  the  AJbl- 

gsnfes,  was  dripped  of  his  dominions :  And  thefe 
Varies  themfelves,  though  th«  mod  innocent  and 
inoffoifiye  of  mankind,  were  exterminated  with  all 
the  circumfbmces  of  extreme  violence  and  barbarity. 
Here  were  therefore  both  an  army  and  a  general, 
dangerous  from  their  zeal  and  valour,  who  might 
be  direfted  to  aft-  againll  John ;  and  Innocent,  after 


Jceeping  tl^  thunder  long  fufpended,  gave  at  lait  Excdm* 
authority  to  the  bifliops  of  London,  Ely,  and  Wor-  "^n  of 'the 
cc&tr,  to  fulminate  the  fentence  of  cxcommunica-  king, 
tion  againft  him*.     Thefe  prelates  obeyed ;  though  '^=^^' 
thdr  brethnen  were  deterred  from  publifhing,  as  the 
pope  required  of  them,  the  fentence  in  the  fcveral 
churches  of  their  diocefed. 

No  fooner  was  the  excommunication  known,  than 
ihe  efFeds  of  it  appeared.  Geoffrey,  archdeacon 
of  Norwich,  who  was  entrufted  with  a  confiderable 
cfike  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  being  informed  of 
it  while  fitdng  on  the  bench,  obferved  to  his  col- 
Jeagues  the  danger  of  ferving  under  an  excommuni- 
cated king;  and  he  immediately  left  his  chair,  and 
departed  the  court.  John  gave  orders  to  fcize  him, 
to  throw  him  into  prifon,  to  cover  his  head  with  a 
great  leaden  cope;  and  by  this  and  t)ther'feverc 
vfage  heToon  put  an  end  to  his  life  ^ :  Nor  was  there 
any  thing  wanting  to  Geoffrey,  except  the  dignity 
and  rank  of  Becket,  to  exalt  him  to  an  equal  fta-> 
ti^i  in  heaven  Widi  that  great  and  celebrated  mar- 
tyr* Hugh  de  Wells,  the  chancellor,  being  elefted, 
^  the  king's  appointmeni>,  bilhop  of  Lincoln,^  upon 
a  vacancy  in  that  fee,  defired  leave  to  go  abroad,  in 

»  M.  Paris,  p.  159.    M.  Weft.  p.  $70.  T  M,  Parit,  p.  159. 
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C  V A  ^'  ^^^^^  ^  receive  confecration  from  the  archbifliop  of 
^  _^  1  ^  Roiien  j  but  he  no  fooner  reached  Fi:ancc  than  he 
1209.  haftened  to  Pontigny,  where  Langton  then  refided^ 
and  paid  fubmiffions  to  him.  as  his  priniate.  The 
bifhops,  finding  thcmfelves  expofed  either  to  the 
jealoufy  of  the  king  or  hatred  of  the  people^  gra- 
dually ftole  out  of  the  kingdom ;  and  at  laft  there 
remained  only  three  prelates  to  perform  the  func- 
tions of  the  epifcopal  office  *.  Many  of  the  nobility, 
terrified  by  John's  tyranny,  and  obnoxious  to  him 
on  different  accounts,,  imitated  the  example  of  the 
bifliops  i  and  moft  of  the  others  who  remained  were, 
with  reaibn,  fufpedted  of  having  fecretly  entered  inio 
a  confederacy  againft  him  *.  John  was  alarmed  at 
his  dangerous  fituation ;  a  fituation  which  prudence, 
vigour,  and  popularity  might  formei:ly  have  pre- 
vented, but  which  no  virtues  or  abilities  were  now 
fufficicnt  to  retrieve.  He  defired.a  conference  with' 
Langton  at  Dover ;  offered  to  acknowledge  him  as 
primate,  to  fubmit  to  the  pope,  to  reftore  the  exiled 
clergy,  even  to  pay  them  a  limited  fum  as  a  com- 
penfation  for  the  rents  of  their  confifcated  eftates. 
But  Langton,  perceiving  his  advantage,  was  not  fa- 
tisiied  with  tfaefe  conceffions :  He  demanded  that 
full  reilitution  and  reparation  fhoyld  be  made  to  all 
the  clergy ;  a  condition  fo  exorbitant  that  the  king, 
who  probably  had  not  the  power  of  fulfilling  it,  and 
who  forefaw  that  this  efi'imation  of  damages  might 
amount  to  an  immenfe  fum,  finally  broke  off  the 
conference  \ 
11x2.  The  next  gradation  of  papal  ientences  was  to  ab- 
folve  John's  fubjefts  from  their  oaths  of  fidelity  and 
allegiance,  and  to  declare  every  one  excommuni- 
cated who  had  any  commerce  with  him  in  public 
or  in  private  j  at  his  uble,  in  his  council,  or  even 
in  private  converfation  ^ :  And  this   fentence  was 

»  Ann.  WarerU  p.  170.    Ann.  Marg*  p.  14..  •  M.  Parit, 
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accordingly,  ^ith  all  imaginable  folemnity,  pro-  chap. 
nounced  againft  him.  But  as  John  ftill  perfevercd  .  ^^'  ^ 
in  his  contumacy,  there  remained  nothing  but  the  i»ii. 
fcntence  of  depolition ;  which,  though  intimately 
conne£bed'with  the  former,  had  been  diftinguiflied 
from  it  by  the  artifice  of  the  court  of  Rome ;  and 
Innocent  determined  to  dart  this  laft  thunderbolt 
agsiinft  the  rcfraftory  monarch.  But  as  a  fen- 
tence  of  this  kind  required  an  armed^rce  to  exe- 
cute it,  the  pontiff,  calling  his  eyes  around,  fixed 
at  laft  on  Philip  king  or  France,  as  the  perfon 
into  whofe  powerful  hand  he  could  moft  properly 
entruft  that  weapon,  the  ultimate  refource  of  his 
ghoftly  authority.  And  he  offered  the  monarch, 
befides  the  remiilion  of  all  his  fins  and  endlefs  ipi- 
ritual  benefits,  the  property  and  pofTcflion  of  the 
kingdom  of  England,  as  the  reward  of  his  la* 
bour  *• 

It  was  the  common  concern  of  all  princes  to  «*X3* 
oppoie  thefe  exorbitant  pretenfions  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  by  which  they  themfelves  were  rendered 
vaifals,  and  vafials  totally  dependent,  of  the  papal 
crown  :  Yet  even  Philip,  the  moft  able  monarch  of 
the  age,  was  feduced  by  prefent  intereft,  and  by 
the  profpeft  of  fo  tempting  a  prize,  to  accept  this 
liberal  offer  of  the  pontiff  and  thereby  to  ratify 
that  authority  which,  if  he  ever  oppofed  its  bound- 
left  ufurpations,  might  next  day  tumble  him  from 
the  throne.  He  levied  a  great  army ;  fummoncd 
all  the  vaffals  of  the  crown  to  attend  him  at  Roiien ; 
Golleded  a  fleet  of  1700  veffels,  great  and  fmall, 
in  the  tea- ports  of  Normandy  and  Picardy;  and 
pardy  from  the  zealous  fpirit  of  the  age,  pardy* 
from  the  perfonal  regard  univerfally  paid  him, 
prepared  a  force,  which  fcemed  equal  to  the  great- 
nefs  of  his   enterprife.     The   king,  on  the  other 
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c  HAP.  hand,  iffucd  out  writs,  requiring  the  attaidance  of 
^  _\  J  ^U  his  military  tenants  at  Dover,  and  even  of  all 
U13.  able-bodied  men,  to  defend  the  kingdom  in  this 
dangerous, extremity.  A  gre^t  number  appeared; 
and  he  felefted  an  arniy  ot  ^0,000  meu;  a  power 
invijicible,  had  they  been  united  in  aflfe&ion  to 
their  prince,  and  animated  wkh  a  becoming  zeal  for 
the  defence  of  their  native  country*.  But  the 
people  were  fwayed  by  fuperftitioo*  and  regarded 
their  king  with  horror,  as  anathematifed  by  papal 
cenfures!  The  barons>  befides  lying  under  the 
fame  prejudices,  were  ail  difgufted  by  his  tyranny, 
and  were,  many  of  them,  fufpefted  of  holding  a 
fecret  correfpondence  with  the  enemy ;  And  the  in- 
capacity and  cowardice  of  the  king  himfelf,  ill 
fitted  to  contend  with  thofc  mighty  difficulties,  nude 
men  prognofticate  the  mcrfl  fatal  effeft3  from  the 
French  invafion. 

PANDotF,  whom  the  pope  had  ehofch  for  his  le- 
gate, and  appointed  to  head  this  important  expe^ 
dition,  had,  before  he  left  Rome,  applied  for  a  fe- 
cret conference  with  bis  mailers  wd  had  a{ked  him, 
whether  if  the  kin^  of  England,  in  this  defperate 
Htuation,  w^re  willing  to  hibmit  to  "the  apoftolic 
fee,  the  church  (hould,  without  the  confent  of 
Philip,  grant  him  any  terms  of  accomntKxlation  ^  ? 
Innocent,  expe^ng  from  his  agreement  with  a 
pince  fa  dbjtct  both  io  character  and  fortune,  more 
advantages  than  from  his  alliance  with  a  great  and 
vidorious  monareh>  who,  after  fucb  mighty  ac- 
quifitions,  might  become  too  haughty  to  be  bound 
by  fpiritual  chaiAs»  explained  to  Pandolf  the  condi. 
tioBS  on  which  he  was  willing  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
king  of  Eoglandt  The  legate,  therefore,  as  foon 
as  he  arrived  in  the  north  ofFrance,  fcnt  over  twq 
kntghts  templars  to  defire  an  interview  with  John 
gt  Dover,  which  ^as  readily  granted :  He  there  repre- 
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fentcd  to  him,  in  fuch  ftron^,  and  probably  in  fuch  ^  ^^  ^* 
true  colours,  his  loft  condition,  the  difaflfeftion  of  ^  -^-^ji 
his  fubjeftsj  the  fecret  combination  of  his  vaffals      1*13. 
againft  him,  the  mighty  armament  of  France,  that  iJ^^JJJgT; 
John  yielded  at  difcretion^,  and  fubfcribed  to  all  fubmiffion 
the  conditions  which  Pandolf  was  plcafed  to  impofe  tothcpopc. 
upon  him.     He  promifed,    among  other  articles, 
that  he  would  fubmit  himfelf  entirely  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  pope ;    that  he   would  acknowledge 
Langton  for  primate;  that  he  would  reftore  all  the 
exiled  clergy  and  laity  who  had  been  banifhed  on  ac- 
count of  the  conteft ;  that  he  would  make  them  full 
reftitution  of  t^heir  goods,  and  compenfation  for  all 
dan^ages,  and  inftandy  confign  eight  thoufand  pounds 
in  part  of  payment ;  and  that  every  one  outlawed  or 
imprifoned  for  his  adherence  to  the  pope,  Ihould  im- 
mediately be  received  into  grace  and  favour  **.    Four 
barons  fwore,  along  with  the  king,  to  the  obfervancc 
of  this  ignoniinious  treaty  ^ 

But  the  ignominy  of  the  king  was  not  yet  car-  , 
ried  to  its  full  height.  Pandolf  required  him,  as 
the  ftrft  trial  of  obedience,  to  refign  his  kingdom  - 
fo  the  church ;  and  he  perfuaded  him,  that  he  could 
nowifc  fo  effeftually  difappoint  the  French  invafion, 
as  by  thus  putting  himfelf  under  the  immediate  pro- 
tcftionoftheapoft6lic  fee.  John,  lying  under  the 
agonies  of  prefent  terror,  made  no  fcruple  of  fub- 
mitting  to  tnls  condition.  He  paffed  a  charter,  in 
which  he  faid,  that  not  conftrained  by  fear,  but  of 
his  own  free  will,  and  by  the  common  advice  and 
cqnfent  of  his  barons,  he  had,  for  remiffion  of  his 
own  fins,  and  thofe  of  his  family,  reCgned  England 
.and  Ireland  to  God,  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and 
to  pope  Innocent  and  his  fucceflbrs  in  the  apoftolic 
chair :  He  agreed  to  hold  thefe  dominions  as  feuda- 
tory of  the  church  of  Rome,  by  the  annual  pay- 
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c  HA  P.  mcnt  of   a  thoufand  marks ;   feven  hundred  for 
_  England,  three  hundred  for  Ireland :  And  he  fti- 
,2x3.      pulated,.  that  if  he  or  his  fucccflbrs  fhould  ever 
prefunie  to  revoke  of  infringe  this  charter,  they 
fhould  inftantly,  except  upon  adnnonition  they  re- 
pented of  their  offence,  forfeit  all  right  to  their  do- 


XI 
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1 5th  May.  In  confequence  of  this  agreement,  John  did  ho- 
mage to  Pandolf  as  the  pope's  legate,  with  all  the 
fubmiffive  rites  which  the  feudal  law  required  of 
vaffals  before  their  liege- lord  and  fuperior.  He 
came  difarmed  into  the  legate's  prefence,  who  was 
feated  on  a  throne ;  he  flung  himfelf  on  his  knees 
before  him ;  he  lifted  lip  his  joined  hands,  and  put 
them  ^within  thofe  of  Pandolf;  he  fvvore  fealty  to 
the  pope ;  and  he  paid  part  of  the  tribute  which 
he  owed  for  his  kingdom  as  the  patrimony  of  St, 
Peter.  The  legate,  elated  by  this  fupreme  triumph 
'  of  facerdotal  power,  could  not  forbear  difcovcring 

extravagant  fymptoms  of  Joy  and  exultation:  He 
trampled  on  the  money,  which  was  laid  at  his  fccu 
as  an  earned  of  the  fubjedlion  of  the  kingdom :  An 
infolence  of  which,  however  ofl^enfive  to  all  the 
Englifti,  no  one  prefent,  except  the  ardibifhop  of 
Dublin,  dared  to  take  any  notice-  But  though 
Pandolf  had  brouglit  the  king  to  fubmit  to  thefe 
bafe  conditions,  he  ftill  refufed  to  free  him  from  the 
excommunication  and  interdift,  till  an  cftimation 
fhould  be  taken  of  the  loffes  of  the  ecclefiaftics,  and 
full  compenfation  and  reftitution  fhould  be  made 
them.  ■  ^ 

John,  reduced  to  this  abjeft  fituation  under  a  fo- 
reign power,  ftill  Ihowed  the  fame  difpofition  to 
tyrannife  over  his  fubjedts,  which  had  been  the  chief 
caufe  of  all  his  misfortunes.  One  Peter  of  Pomfret, 
a  hermit,  had  foretold  that  the  king,  this  very  year, 
fhould  lofe  his  crown ;  and  for  that  rafli  prophecy  he 
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h^A  been  throiwn  into  pritbn  in  Corfe- cattle.    John  C  H  a  ?• 
now  determined  to  bring  him  to  punifhment  as  an       ^^~^ 
impoftori  and  though  the  man  pleaded^   that  his     2913. 
prophecy  wlas  fulfilled,  and  that  the  king  had  loft 
the  royal  and  independent  crown  which  he  formerly 
wore,  the  defence  ^was  fuppofcd  to  aggravate  his 
guilt :  He  was  dragged  at  horfes  tails,  to  the  town 
of  Warham,  and  dxere  hanged  on  a  gibbet  with 
his  fon '. 

When  Pandolf,  after  receiving  the  homage  of 
John,  returned  to  France,  he  congratulated  Philip 
on  the  fuccefs  of  His  pious  enterpriie ;  and  informed 
him,  that  John,  moved  by  the  terror  of  the  Friench 
arms,  had  now  come  to  a  juft  fenfe  of  his  guilt; 
had  returned  to  obedience  under  the  apoftolic  fee ; 
and  even  confented  to  do  homage  to  the  pope  for 
his  dominions ;  and  having  thus  made  his  kingdom 
a  part  of  St.  Peter's  patrimony,  had  rendered  it 
impoffible  for  any  Chriftian  prince,  without  the 
moft  manifeft  and  moft  flagrant  impiety,  to  attack 
him  *"•  Philip  was  enraged  on  receiving  this  inteU 
ligence :  He  exclaimed,  that  having,  at  the  pope's 
inftigation,  undertaken  an  expedition,  which  had 
coft  him  above  6o,qoo.  pounds  fterling,  he  was  fhi^ 
ftrated  of  his  purpofe,  at  the  time  when  its  fuccefi 
was  become  infallible :  He  complained,  that  all  the 
expence  had  fallen  upon  him;  all  the  advantages 
had  accrued  to  Innocent:  He  threatened  to  be  no 
longer  the  dupe  of  thefe  hypocritical  pretences: 
And  aiTembling  his  vafials,  he  laid  before  them  the 
ill-treatment  which  he  had  received,  expofed  the 
intereftcd  and  fraudulent  conduft  of  the  jpope,  and 
required  their  affiftance  to  execute  his  enterprife 
againft  England,  in  which  he  told  them,  that,  not- 
withftanding  the  inhibitions  and  menaces  of  the 
legate,  he  was  determined  to  perfcvere.  The 
French  barons  were,   in  that  age,  litde  lefs  igno- 
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rahtand  fuperftitious  than  the  Englifli :  Yet^  lb  much 
^  docs  the  influence  of  thofe  religious  principles  dc- 

iji|.  pcnd  on  the  prefent  difpofitions  of  men !  they  all 
vowed  to  follow  their  prince  on  his  intended  expe- 
dition^ and  were  refblute  not  to  be  difappointed  of 
that  glory  and  diofe  riches  which  they  had  long  ex- 
peded  from  this  entcrprife.  The  carl  of  Flanders 
aloncj  who  had  previoufly  formed  a  fecret  treaty 
with  John,  declaring  againft  the  injuftice  and  im- 
piety of  the  undertsddng,  retired  with  his  forces  "3 
and  Philip,  that  he  might  not  leave  fo  dangerous 
an  enemy  behind-him,  nrft  turned  his  arms  againft 
the  dominions  of  that  prince.  Meanwhile,  the  Eng* 
]i&  fleet  was  aflembled  under  the  earl  of  Salifbury^ 
the  king's  natural  (>rother  -,  and,  though  inferior  in 
number,  received  ordrrs.  to  attack  the  French  ih 
their  harbours.  Salifbury  per^med  this  iervice 
with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  he  took  three  hundred 
fliips;  deflroycd  a  hundred  more*:  And  Philip, 
finding  it  impoflible  to  prevent  the  reft  from  felling; 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  fet  fire  to  them  him- 
fclf,  and  thereby  rendered  it  impoflible  for  him  to 
proceed  any  farther  in  his  chterprifc. 

John,  exulting  ih  his  prefent  fecurity,  infenfiMc 
to  his  paft:  difgrace,  was  fo  elated  with  his  fucccfe, 
that  he  thought  of  no  lefs  than  invading  France 
in  his  turn,  and  recovering  all  thofe  provinces 
which  the  profperous  arms  of  Philip  had  formerly 
raviflied  from  him.  He  propofed  this  expedidon 
to  the  barons,  who  were  already  aflfemUed  for  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  Englifli  nobles 
borfi  hated  and  dei^ifed  their  prince  :  They  prog- 
nofticated  no  fuccefs  to  any  enterprifc  conducted  by 
fuch  a  leader :  And  pretending  that  their  time  of 
fcrvicc  was  elapfed,  and  all  their  provifions  ex- 
haufl:ed,  they  re&fed  to  fecond  his  undertaking'. 
The  king  however,   reiblute  in  his  purpofe,  em- 
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barked  with  a  few  followers,  and  failed  to  Jerfey,  chap. 
in  the  foohih  expe6tation  that  the  barons  would  at  ^   ^-,_| 
laft  be  afhamed  to  ftay  behind  ">.     But  finding  him-     itij. 
ielf  difappointed,  he  returned  to  England ;  and  raif- 
ing  feme  troops,  threatened  to  take  vengeance  on 
all  his  nobles  for  their  defertion  and  difobedience. 
The  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  in  a  con- 
federacy with  the  barons,  here  interpofedj  ftriftly 
inhibited  the  kii^  from  thinking  of  fuch  an  at- 
tempt ;  and  threatened  him  with  a  rcnewaTof  the 
fentence  of  excommunication,   if  he  pretended  to 
levy  war  upon  any  of  his  fubjefts,  before  the  king- 
dom were  freed  from  the  fentcnce  of  interdift'. 

Th£  church  had  recalled  the  feveral  anathemas 
pronounced  a^inft  John,  by  the  fame  gradual  pro- 
grefs  with  which  ihe  had  at  firft  iflued  them.  By 
receiving  his  homage,  and  admitting  him  to  the 
rank  of  a  vafTa),  his  depofition  had  been  virtually 
annulled,  and  his  fubjecis  were  again  bound  by  their 
oaths  of  allegiance.  The  exiled  prelates  had  then 
returned  in  great  triumph,  with  Langton  at  their 
head;  and  the  king,  hearing  of  their  aj^roach^ 
vent  forth  to  meet  them,  dnd  throwing  himfelf  on 
the  ground  before  them,  he  entreated  them,  with 
tears,  to  have  compaflTion  on  him  and  the  kingdom 
of  England'.  The  primate,  feeing  thefe  marks  of 
fincere  penitence,  led  him  to  the  chapter-houfe  of 
Winchefter,  and  there  adminiftered  an  oath  to  him,  «oth  July. 
by  which  he  again  fwore  foalty  and  obedience  to 
pcype  Innocent  and  his  fucceflbrs ;  promifed  to  love^ 
maintain,  at)d  defend  holy  churdi  and  the  clergy ; 
engaged  (hat  he  would  re-eftablifh  the  good  laws  of 
his  predeccflbrs,  particularly  thofe  of  St.  Edward, 
and  would  aboh/h  the  wicked  ones  ^  and  expref!ed 
|iis  refolution  of  maintaining  juftice  and  right  in  al{  . 
his  doniinions  ^     The  primate  next  gave  him  ab- 
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CHAP,  folution  in  the  requifite  forms,  and  adnnicbed  hini  to 
y^^^l  J  dine  with  him,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  the  people* 
i»ij.  The  ferttcnCe  »of  interdift,  however,  was  ftill  up- 
held agsunft  the  kingdom.  A  new  legate,  Nicho-* 
las  biihop  of  Frefcati,  came  into  England  in  the 
room  of  Pandolf ;  and  he  declared  it  to  be  the 
pope's  intentions  never  to  loofcn  that  fentence  till 
full;reftitution  were  made  to  the  clergy  of  every 
thing  taken  from  them,  and  ample  reparation  for 
all  damages  which  they  had  fuftained.  He  only 
permitted  mafe  to  be  faid  with  a  low  voice  in  the 
churches,  till  thofe  lofles  and  damages  could  be  efti- 
mated  to  the  fatisfafkion  of  the  parties.  Certain 
barons  were  appointed  to  take  an  account  of  the 
claims ;  and  John  was  aftonifhed  at  the  greatnefs  of 
the  fums  to  which  the  clergy  made  their- loffcs  to. 
acnount.  No  lefs  than  twenty  thoufahd  marks  were 
demanded  by  the  monks  of  Canterbury  alone; 
twenty- three  thoufand  for  the  fee  of  Lincoln ;  and 
the  king,  finding  thcfc  pretenfions  to  be  cxorbi- 
t2vit  and  endlefs,  offered  the  clergy  the  fum  of  a 
hundred  thoufand  marks  for  a  final  acquittal.  The 
clergy  rejefted  the  offer  with  difdain ;  but  the  pope, 
willing  to  favour  his  new  vaflal,  whom  he  found 
zealous  in  his  declarations  of  fealty,  and  regular  in 
paying  the  ftipulated  tribute  to  Rome,  direfted  his 
legate  to  accept  of  forty  thoufand.  The  ifiije  of  the 
whole  was,  th.at  the  biihops  and  confiderable  abbots 
got  reparation  beyond  what  they  had  any  tide  to 
demand:  The  inferior  clergy  were  obliged  to  fit 
down  contented  with  their  lofles :  And  the  king,, 
after  the  interdift  was  taken  off*,  renewed,  in  the- 
mod  folemn  manner,  and  by  a  new  charter,  fealed 
with  gold,  hi$  profefllons  of  homage  and  obedience 
to  the  fee  of.  Rome. 
f»i4*  When  this  vexatious  affair  was  at  laft  brought 
to  a  conclufion,  the  king,  as  if  he  had  nothing  Sr- 
rfier  to  atcf nd  to  but  triumphs  and  viAories,  went 
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ircr  to  Polftou,  which  ftill  acknowledged  his  an-  CHAP, 
lority "  i  and  he  carried  war  into  Philip's  domi-  ^  ^^*_j 
riions.  He  befieged  a  caftle  near  Angiers ;  but  the  m^ 
approach  of  prince  Lewis,  Philip's  Ion,  obliged  him 
to  raife  the  fiegc  with  fuch  precipitation,  that  he  left 
his  tents,  machines,  and  baggage  behind  him;  and 
he  returned  to  England  with  dilgrace.  About  the 
.fame  time,  he  heard  of  the  great  and  decifive  vic- 
tory gained  by  the  king  of  France  at  Bovines  over 
the  emperor  Otho,  who  had  entered  France  at  the 
head  of  1 50,000  Germans ;  a  viftory  which  efta-  . 
blifhed  for  ever  the  glory  of  Philip,  and  gave  full 
.fecurity  to  all  his  dominions.  John  could>  there- 
fore, think  henceforth  of  nothing  farther,  than  of 
ruling  peaceably  his  own  kingdcftn ;  and  his  clofe 
connexions  with  the  pope,  which  he  was  deter- 
mined at  any  price  to  maintain,  enfured  him,  as  he 
imagined,  the  certain  attainment  of  that  object 
But  the  laft  and  moft  grievous  fcene  of  this 
prince's  misfortunes  ftill  awaited  him;  and  he  was 
deftined  to  pais  through  a  ferics  of  more  humiliat- 
ing circumftances  than  had  ever  yet  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  any  other  monarch. 

The  introduftion  of  the  feudal  law  into  England  Di&on* 
by  William  the  Conqueror  had  much  infringed  the  tenwofdit 
liberties,  however  imperfeft,  enjoyed  by  the  Anglo-  ^**"^ 
Saxons  in  their  ancient  government,  and  had  re- 
duced the  whole  people  to  a  ftate  of  vaflalage  under 
the  king  or  barons,  and  even  the  greater  part  of 
them  to  a  ftate  of  real  flavery.     The  neceffity  alfo 
of  cntrufting  great  power  in  the  hands  of  a  prince, 
who  was  to  maintain  military  dominion  over  a  van- 
quiihed  nation,  had  engaged  the  Norman  barons  to 
fubmit  to  a  morfe  fcvere  and  abfolute  prerogative, 
than  that  to  which  men  of  their  rank,  in  other  feu- 
dal governments,  were  commonly  fubjeded.     The 
power  of  the  crown,  once  raifed  to  a  high  pitch, 

o  Queen  Ekaaor  died  in  1203  or  1x04., 
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was  not  eafily  reduced ;  and  the  nation,  during  the 
_  courfe  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  was  governbi 
it  14*  by  an  authority  unknown,  in  the  fame  degree,  tt> 
all  the  kingdoms  founded  by  the  northern  con- 
querors. Henry  I.  that  he  might  allure  the  peo- 
ple to  give  an  exclufion  to  his  elder  brother  Robert^ 
had  granted  them  a  charter,  favourable  in  many 
particulars  to  their  liberties ;  Stephen  had  renewed 
the  grant;  Henry  II .  had  confirmed  it:  But  the 
conceffions  of  all  thefe  princes. had  ftiU  remained 
without  effeft ;  and  the  fame  unlimited,  at  leaft  irre- 
gular authority,  continued  to  be  exercifed  both  by 
them  and  their  fucceflbrs.  The  only  happinefs 
was,  that  arms  were  never  yet  ravifhed  from  the  hands 
of  the  barons  and  people :  The  nation,  by  a  great 
confederacy,  might  (till  vindicate  its  liberties :  And 
nothing  was  more  likely,  than  the  chara&er,  con«* 
dudt  and  fortunes  of  the  reigning  prince,  to  pro^ 
duce  fuch  a  general  combination  againil  him. 
Equally  odious  and  contemptible,  both  in  public 
and  private  life,  he  affix>nted  the  barons  by  his  'inib<>* 
lence,  dilhonoured  dieir  families  by  his  ga]lantrie5> 
enraged  them  by  his  tyranny,  and  gave  difcontent 
to  all  ranks  of  men  by  his  endlefs  exadtions  and  im- 
pofitions^.  The  effect  of  thefe  lawleis  prafkices 
had  already  appeared  in  the  ^neral  demand  made 
by  the  barons  of  a  refloration  of  their  privileges  $ 
and  after  he  had  reconciled  himfelf  to  the  pope,  by 
ab^doning  the  independence  of  the  kingdom,  he 
appeared  to  all  his  fubjeds  in  {o  mean  a  light,  that 
they  univerfally  thought  they  might  with  faifety  knd 
honour  inlift  upon  their  pretenfions. 

But  nothing  forwarded  this  confederacy  fo  muchr 
as  the  concurrence  of  Langton  archbifhop  of  Can'- 
terbury ;  a  man  whole  memory,  though  he  was  ot>- 
truded  on  the  nation  by  a  palpai>le  encroachment  of 
the  fee  of  Rome,  ougf&t  always  to  be  refpe&ed  by 

"^  Chron.  Mailr.   p.  i8S.    T.  Wykcs,  p.  3(«    Ana.  Waverl. 
p.  i8i,    W.  UemiDg.  p.  557. 
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che  £i)glifh.    This  prelate,  whether  he  waj  n\orii  c  h  A  f^  j 

by  the  generofitjr  of  his  nature^  and  his  affeftion  to  ^  ^-^  », 

IHiblic  good;    or    had   entertained    an  animofity     ms^  j 

againft  John  on  account  of  the  long  oppolition 
made  by  th^t  prince  to  his  ele^ion;  or  thought 
that  an  acquifition  of  liberty  to  the  people  would 
fare  to  increafe  and  fecure  the  privileges  of  the 
church  s  had  formed  the  plan  of  refi>rming .  the  go-* 
yernnnent^  and  had  prepared  the  way  for  that  great 
innovation,  by  inferting  thofe  iing^lar  claufes.  above 
mentioned  in  the  oath  which  he  admiaiftered .  to 
the  king,  before  he  would  abfolve  him  from  the 
fentence  of  excommunication.  Soon  after,  in  a 
private  meeting  of  fbme  principal  barons  at  Lon-^ 
don,  he  Ihowed  them  a  copy  of  Henry  I/s  charter, 
which,  he  faid,  he  had  happily  found  in  a  mona- 
fiery ;  and  he  exhorted  them  to  infift  on  the  renewal 
and  obfervaoce  of  if.  The  barons  fwore,  that  they 
would  fooner  lofe  their  lives  than  depart  from  fo 
reasonable  a  demand  "^^  The  confederacy  began 
now  to  ipread  wider,  and  to  comprehend  almoft  all 
the  barons  in  England;  and  a  new  and  more  nu- 
merous meetit^  was  fummoned  by  Langton  at  Sc 
Edmondfbury,  under  colour  of  devotion.  He  NoTem- 
4gain  pi^uced  to  the  aflembly  the  old  charter  of  ^^* 
Henry.;  renewed  his  exhortations  of  unanimity  and 
vigour  in  the  proiecution  of  their  purpofe;  and  re^* 
prefented  in  the  ftrongeft  colours  the  tyranny  to  which 
they  had  fo  long  beeii  fubje^bed,  and  from  which 
it  now  behoved  them  to  free  thiemfelves  and  their 
^  |ofterity  '.  The  barons,  infiamed  by  his  eloquence, 
incited  by  the  fenfe  of  their  own  wrongs,  and  encou^ 
raged  by  the  a^)earance  of  cheir  power  and  numbers, 
fokmnly  took  an  oath,  before  the  high  altar,  to  ad- 
hece  to  each  other,  to  infift  on  their  demands,  a^d 
to  make  endlefi  war  on  the  lung,  till  he  ihould 
6j3jmt  to  gram  thcm^.    They  agreed,  that,  after 

V  M.  Paris,  p.  167.  *  Ibid*  p.  175.  f  Ibid.  p.  276« 
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the  fcftival  of  Chriftmas,  they  would  prefer  in  a 
_       _  body   their  common  petition;    and,    in  the  mean 

1S14.. '  time,  they  feparated,  after  mutually  engaging,  that 
they  would  put  themfelves  in  a  pofture  of  defence, 
would  inlift  men  and  purchafe  arms,  and  would 
fupply  their  caftles  with  the  neceffary  provifions. 

1S15.  The  barons  appeared  in  London  on  the  day  ap- 
<«*>Jaa*  pointed;  and  demanded  of  the  king,  that,  in  con- 
fequence  of  his  own  oath  before  the  primate,  as 
,  well  as  in  deference  to  their  juft  rights,  he  Ihould 
grant  them  a  renewal  of  Henry's  charter,  and  a 
confirmation  of  the  laws  of  St.  Edward.  The 
king,  alarmed  with  their  zeal  and  unanionity,  as 
well  as  with  their  power,  required  a  delay;  pro- 
mifed  that,  at  the  feftival  of  Eafter,  he  would  give 

,  them  a  pofitive  anfwer  to  their  petition ;  and  ofi^Fcd 

them  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  the  bifliop  of 
Ely,  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  the  marefchal,  as 
fiireties  for  his  fulfilling  this  engagement*.  The 
barons  accepted  of  the  terms,  and  peaceably  re- 
turned to  their  caftles. 
xsthjan.^  DuRiNo  this  interval,  John,  in  order  to  break 
or  fubdue  the  league  of  his  barons,  endeavoured  to 
avail  himfelf  of  the  ecclefiaftical  power,  of  whole 
inBuence  he  had,  from  his  owa  recent  misfortunes, 
had  fuch  fatal  experience.  He  granted  to  the 
clergy  a  charter,  relinquifhing  for  ever  that  import- 
ant prerogative  for  which  his  father  and  all  his  an- 
ceftors  had  zealoufly  contended ;  yielding  to  them  the 
fi-ee  ele6lion  on  all  vacancies;  referving  only  the 
power  to  iffue  a  conge  d'elire,  and  to  fubjoin  a 
confirmation  of  the  eleftion ;  and  declaring  that,  if 
either  of  thefe  were  withheld,  the  choice  fhould  nc- 
vcrthelefs  be  deemed  juft  and  valid  \  He  made  a 
vow  to  lead  an  army  into  Paleftine  agaioft  the  in- 
fidels, ^nd  he  took  on  him  the  crofs;  in  hopes 
that  he  fhould  receive  from  the  church  that  protec- 

'  «  M.  Paris,  p.  176,    W.  Weft,  p,  »7J.  •  Rymcr,  vol.  i. 
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-tioti  which  he  tendered  to  every  one  that  had  en- 

.  tered  into  this  facred  and  meritorious  engagement  \  ^ 

And  he  fent  to  Rome  his  agent,  William  de  Mau-  i%\y 
clerc,  in  order  to  appeal  to  the  pope  againft  the 
violence  of  his  barons,  and  procure  him  a  favour- 
able fentence  from  that  powerful  tribunal*.  The 
barons  alfo  were  not  negligent  on  their  part  in  en- 
deavouring to  engage  the  pope  in  their  interefts : 
They  difpatched  Euftace  de  V efcie  to  Rome ;  laid 
their  cafe  before  Innocent  as  their  feudal  lord ;  and 
petitioned  him  to  interpofe  his  authority  with  the 
king,  arid  oblige  him  to  reftore  and  confirm  all 
their  jufl  and  undoubted  privileges*^. 

Innocent  beheld  with  regret  the  difturbances 
^%hich  had  arifen  in  England,  and  was  much  in* 
clined  to  favour  John  in  his.  pretenfions.  He  had 
no  hopes  of  retaining  and  extending  his  newly  ac- 
quired fuperiority  over  that  kingdom,  but  by  fup- 
porting  lo  bafc  and  degenerate  a  prince,  who  was 
willing  to  facrifice  every  conGderation  to  his  prefeni 
fafety :  And  he  fbrefaw,  that,  if  the  adminiftration 
ihould  fall  into  the  hands  of  thofe  gallant  and  high- 
fpirieed  barons,  they  would  vindicate  the  honour, 
liberty,  and  independence  of  the  nation,  with  the 
fame  ardour  which  they  now  exerted  in  defence  of 
their  own.  He  wrote  letters  therefore  to  the  pre- 
lates, to  the  nobility,  and  to  the  king  himfelf.  He 
exhorted  the  firft  to  employ  their  good  offices  in 
conciliating  peace  between  the  contending  parties, 
and  putting  an  end  to  civil  difcord  :  To  the  fecond, 
he  expreffed  his  difapprobation  of  their  conduft  in 
employing  force  to  extort  conceffions  from  their  re- 
luctant fovereign  :  The  laft,  he  advifcd  to  treat  his 
nobles  with  grace  and  indulgence,  and  to  grant 
them  fuch  of  their  demands  as  Ihould  appear  juft 
and  reafonable  % 

*  Rymer,  toI.  i.  p.  aoo.    Trivet,  p.   i6a.    T.  Wykcs,  p.  37« 
M*  Weft.  p.  273.  c  Rymer,  to!,  i.  p.  xSf.  *  Ibid. 
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The  barons  eafdy  faw,  from  the  tenor  of  theie 
_  fetters,  that  they  nluft  reckon  on  having  the  pope, 

ii^5~  as  well  as  the  king>  for  their  adverfary;   but  they 
had  already  advanced  too  far  to  recede, from  their 
pretenfions,  and  their  pafiions  were  fo  deeply  enga- 
'  ged,  that  it  exceeded  even  the  power  of  fuperftition 
itfelf  any  longer  to  control  them.     They  alfo  fore- 
faw,  that  the  thunders  of  Rome,   when  not  Ic- 
conded  by  the  efforts  of  the  Englifli  ecclefiaftics, 
would  be  of  fmall  avail  againft  them ;  and  they 
perceived,  that  the  moft  confidcrable  of  the  pre- 
lates, as  weli  as  all  the  inferior  clergy,  profeffed  the 
higheft  approbation  of  their  cauie.      Befides  that 
thefe  men  were  feized  with  the  national  pailion  for 
laws  and  liberty ;  bleffings,  of  which  they  them- 
fclves  expefted  to  partake;    there  concurred  very 
powerful  caufes  to  loofen  their  devoted  attachment 
to  the  apoftolic  fee.     It  appeared,  from  the  late 
ufurpations  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  that  he  pretended 
to  reap  alone  all  the  advantages  accruing^  from  that 
viftory,  which^  under  his  banners,  though  at  their 
'  own  peril>  they  had  every  where  ^obtained  aver  the 
civil  magiftrate.      The  pope  affumed  a  dcfpotic 
power  over  all  the  churches :  Their  particular  cuf- 
toms,    privileges,    and   immunities,    were  treated 
with  difdain  :  Even  the  canons  of  general  councils 
wiere  fet  afide  by  his  difpenfing  power :  The  whole 
adminiftratioR  of  the  church  was  centered  in  the  ^ 
court  of  Rome  :  All  preferments  ran  of  courfe  in 
the  fame  channel:  And  the  provincial  clergy  faw, 
at  lead  felt,  that  there  was  a  neceffity  for  limiting 
thefe  pretenfions.     The  legate,  Nicholas,  in  filling 
thofe  numerous  vacancies  which  had  fallen  in  Eng- 
land during  an  interdift  of  fix  years,  had  proceeded 
in  the  moft  arbitrary  manner;  and  Jiad  paid  no  re- 
gard in  conferring  dignities  to  perfonal  merit,  ta 
rank,  to  the  inclination  of  the  eleftors,  or  to  the 
cuftoms  of  the  country.     The  Englilh  church  was. 
univerfally  difguftcd  5  and  Langton  himfclf,  though 
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^e  owed  his  elevation  to  an  incroachment  of  the 
Romifli  fee,  was  no  (boner  eftabliihed  in  his  high  _ 
office^  than  he  became  jealous  of  the  privileges  an-  i%^. 
nexed  to  it,  and  formed  attachments  with  the 
country  fubjcded  to  his  jurifdiftion.  Thefe  caufes^ 
though  they  opened  flowly  the  eyes  of  men,  failed 
not  to  produce  their  effeft:  They  fet  bounds  to 
the  ufurpations  of  the  papacy :  The  tide  firft  flop- 
ped, and  then  turned  againft  the  fovereign  pontiff: 
And  it  is  otherwife  inconceivable,  how  that  age,  fo 
prone  to  fuperftidon,  and  ib  funk  in  ignorance,  or 
rather  fo  devoted  to  a  Ipurious  erudition,  could 
have  efcaped  falling  into  an  abfblute  and  total  (la- 
very  under  the  court  of  Rome. 

About  the  time  that  the  pope's  letters  arrived  in  Infurrec- 
England,  the  malcontent  barons,  on  the  approach  ^'^"  ®^  *^ 
of  the  f^ival  of  Eafter,  when  they  were  to  expeft  "^"** 
the  king's  anfwer  to  their  petidon,  met  by  a^ee- 
ment  at  Stamford;  and  they  aHembled  a  force, 
confifting  of  above  2000  knights,  befides  their  re- 
tainers and  inferior  perfons  without  number.  Elated 
with  their  power,  they  advanced  in  a  body  to  27th  Apr. 
Bracklef,  within  fifteen  miles  of  Oxford,  the  place 
where  tFft?  court  then  refided^  and  they  there  re- 
ceived a  meflage  from  the  king,  by  the  archbi(hop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  defiring 
to  know  what  thofe  liberties  were  which  they  fo 
^ealoudy  challenged  from  their  fovereign.  They 
delivered  to  the(e  meflengers  a  fchedule,  containing 
the  chief  articles  of  their  demands ;  which  was  no 
(boner  (hown  to  the  king,  tluin  he  burft  into  a  fu- 
rious paffion,  and  a(ked,  why  the  barons  did  not 
aUb  demand  of  him  his  kingdom  ?  fwearing  that 
he  would  never  grant  them  fuch  liberties  as  muft 
itduce  himfelf  to  (lavery  ^ 

No  (boner  were  the  confederated  noUes  inform- 
ed of  John's  reply,  than  they  choie  Robert  Fitz- 

f  M.  Parit>  p.  176. 
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Walter  their  general,  whom  they  called  themartf'^ 
chal  ef  the  army  of  God  and  of  holy '  church  i  and 
Ills,  they  proceeded  without  farther  ceremony  to -levy 
war  upon  the  king.  They  befieged  the  caftle  of 
,  Northampton  during  fifteen  days,  though  without 
fuccefs  ^ :  The  gates  of  Bedford  caftle  were  will- 
ingly opened  to  them  by  William  Beauchamp,  its 
14th May.  owner:  They  advanced  to  Ware  in  their  way  to 
London,  where  they  held  a  correfpondence  with 
the  principal  citizens  :  They  were  received  without 
oppofition  into  that  capital ;  and  finding  now  the\ 
great  fuperiority  of  their  force,  they  iffucd  procla- 
mations, requiring  the  other  barons  to  join  them ; 
and  menacing  thern,  in  cafe  of  refufal  or  delay,  with 
committing  devaftation  on  their  houfes  and  eftates  *. 
.  In  order  to  fhow  what  might  be  expefted  from 
their  profperous  arms,  they  made  incurfions  from 
London,  and  laid  wafte  the  king's  parks  and  pa- 
laces i  and  all  the  barons,  who  had  hitherto  carried 
the*  femblance  of  fupporting  the  royal  party,  were 
glad  of  this  pretence  for  openly  joining  a  caufe 
which  they  always  had  fecredy  favoured.  The  king 
was  left  at  Odiham  in  Hampfhire,  with  a  poor  re- 
tinue of  only  feven  knights  i  and  after  trying  fevc- 
ral  expedients  to  elude  the. blow,  after  offering  to 
refer  all  differences  to  the  pope  alone,  or  to  eight 
barons,  four  to  be  chofen  by  himfelf,  and  four  by 
t;he  confederates  **,  he  found  himfelf  at  laft  obliged 
to  fubmit  at  difcretion. 
Ms^gna  A  CONFERENCE  between  the  king  and  the  barons 

chaita.      was  appointed  at  Runnemedc,    between  Windfor 
15th  June,  ^^j  Staines ;  a  place  which  has  ever  fince  been  ex- 
.  tremely  celebrated,  on  account  of  this  great  event. 
The  two  parties  encamped  apart,  lik^  open  ene- 
mies ;  and  after  a  debate  of  a  few  days,  the  king, 
with  a  facility  fomewhat  fufpicious,  figned  and  feal- 
19th  June., cd  the  charter  which  was  required  (J' him. *^Tl^s 

^  M.  Paris,  p.  177.    Chron.  Dunft.  vol.  i.  p.  71. 
•  M.  Paris,  p.  177.  I  '  *  Ryftier/vol.  i.  p.  aoo. 
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&m6us  deed,  commonly  called  the  Great  Char-  ^  ^ A  P* 
TER,  cither  granted  or  fecured  very  important  li-  s_^J- 
bcrties  and  privileges  to  every  order  of  men  in  the     \%is 
kingdom  i  to  the  clergy,  to  the  barons,  and  to  the 
people. 

The  freedom  of  eleftions  was  fecured  to  the 
clergy :  The  former  charter  of  the  king  was  con- 
firmed, by  which  the  nccelfity  of  a  royal  conge 
d'elire  and  confirmation  was  fuperfeded :  All  check 
upon  appeals  to  Rome  was  removed,  by  the  allow 
ance  granted  every  man  to  depart  the  kingdom  a 
pleafure :  And  the  fines  to  be  impofed  on  the  cler- 
gy, for  any  offence,  were  ordained  to  be  propor- 
tional to  their  lay  eftatcsi  not  to  their  ecclcfiaftical 
benefices. 

The  privileges  granted  to  the  barons  were  either 
abatements  in  the  rigour  of  the  feudal  law,  or  de-. 
terminations  in  points  which  had  been  left  by  that 
law,  or  had  become  by  praftice,  arbitrary  and  am- 
biguous. The  reliefs  of  heirs  fucceeding  to  a  mi- 
litary fee  were  afcertained  j  an  earl's  and  baron's  at 
a  hundred  marks,  a  knight's  at  a  hundred  (hillings. 
It  was  ordained  by  the  charter,  that,  if  the  heir  be 
a  minor,  he  Ihall,  immediately  upon  his  majority,' 
enter  upon  his  eftate,  without  paying  any  relief: 
The  king  ftiall  not  fell  his  wardfhip:  He  fhall  levy 
only  rcalonable  profits  upon  the  eftate,  without 
committing  wafte,  or  hurting  the  property:  He 
ihall  uphold  the  caftles,  houfes,  mills,  parks,  and 
ponds :  And  if  he  commit  the  guardianlhip  of  the 
eftate  to  the  (herifF  or  any  other,  he  (hall  previ- 
oufly  oblige  them  to .  find  furety  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe.  During  the  minority  of  a  baron,  while  his^ 
lands  are  in  ward(hip,  and  are  not  in  his  own  pof- 
lc(fion,  no  debt  which  he  owes  to  the,  Jews  (hall 
bear  any  intereft.  Heirs  (hall  be  married  without 
difparagement ;  land  before  the  marriage  be  con- 
traded,  the  neareft  relations  of  the  perfon  (hall  be 
informed  of  it.    A  widow,  without  paying  any  re- 

G  3  lief. 
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^  xi^  ^*  ^*^^*  ^^'^  ^^^^^  "P^"  ^^^  dower,  the  third  part  of 
\„  -^  '__f  her  hufband's  rents:  She  (hall  not  be  compelled  to 
1115.     marry,  fo  long  as  fhe  chufes  to  continue  fingle; 
Ihc  (hall  only  give  fecurity  never  to^  nriarry  without 
her  lord's  confent.     The  king  fhall  not  claim  the 
wardfhip  of  any  minor  who  holds  lands  by  military 
tenure  of  a  baron^  on  pretence  that  he  alfo  holds 
lands  of  the  crown,  by  foccage  or  any  other  tenure. 
Scutages  fhall  be  eftimated  at  the  fame  rate  as  in 
the  time  of  Henry  I.j  and  no  fcutage  or  aid,  ex- 
cept in  the  three  general  feudal  cafes,  the  king's 
captivity,  the  knighting  of  his  eldeft  fon,  and  the 
marrying  of  his  eldeft  daughter,  fhall  be  impafed 
but  by  the  great  council  of  the  kingdom ;  the  pre- 
lates, earls,  and  great  barons,  fhall  be  called  to  this 
great  council,  each  by  a  particular  writ;  the  lefTer 
barons  by  a  general  fummons  of  the  fherifF.     The 
king  fhall  not  fcize  any  baron's  land  for  a  debt  to 
the  crown,  if  the  baron  pofTefTes  as  many  goods  and 
chattels  as  are  fufficient  to  difcharge  the  debt.     No 
man  fhall  be  obliged  to  perform  more  fervicc  for 
his  fee  than  he  is  bound  to  by  his  tenure.     No  go* 
vernor  or  conftable  of  a.  cafUe  fhall   oblige  any 
knight  to  give  money  for  caftle-guard,  if  the  knight 
be  willing  to  perform  the  fervice  in  perfon,  or  by 
another  able-bodied  man ;  and  if  the  knight  be  in 
the  field  himfelf,  by  the  king's  command,  he  fhall 
be  exempted  from  all  other  fervice  of  this  nature. 
No  vafTal  fhall  be  allowed  to  fell  fo  much  of  his 
land  as  to  incapacitate  himfelf  from  performing  his 
fervice  to  his  lord. 

These  were  the  principal  articles,  calculated  for 
the-interefl  of  the  barons  i  and  had  the  charter  con- 
tained nothing  farther,  national  happinefs  and 
liberty  had  been  very  little  promoted  by  it,  as  it 
would  only  have  tended  to  increafe  the  power  and 
independence  of  an  order  of  men  who  were  already* 
too  powerful,  and  whofe  yoke  might  have  become 
more  heavy  on  the  people  than  even  that  of  an  ab« 
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iblute  mcMiarch.    But  the  barons,  who  alone  drew  CHAP*, 
and  impofed  on  the  prince  this  inenK)rabIe  charter,  ,   ^^^ 
were  neceflltated  to  iniert  in  it  other  clauifes  of  a     isi5, 
more  extenfiye  and  more  beneficent  nature :  They 
could  not  exped  the  concurrence  of  the  people^ 
without  comprehending,  together  with  their  own^ 
the  interefts  of  inferior  ranks  of  men  -,  and  jJl  pro- 
vifions  which  the  barons,  for  their  own  fake,  were 
obliged  to  make,  in  order  to  enfure  the  free  and 
equitable  adminiftration  of  juflice,  tended  diredtly 
to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community.     The  foU 
lowing  were  the  principal  claufes  of  this  nature. 

It  was  ordained,  chat  all  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities above  mentioned,  granted  to  the  barons 
againft  the  king,  fhould  be  extended  by  the  barons 
to  their  inferior  vaflals.  The  king  bound  himielf 
not  to  grant  any  writ,  empowering  a  baron  to  levy 
aids  from  his  vaffals,  except  in  the  three  jfeudal 
caies.  One  weight  and  one  meafure  ihall  be  efta- 
blifhed  throughout  the  kingdom.  Merchants  ihalj 
be  allowed  to  tranfad  all  bufinefs,  without  being 
expofed  to  any  arbitrary  tolls  and  impofitions: 
They  and  all  fi-ee  men  fhall  be  allowed  to  go  out 
of  the  kingdom  and  return  to  it  at  pleafure :  Lon-; 
don,  and  all  cities  and  burghs,  fhall  preferve  their 
ancient  liberties,  immunities,  and  free  cuftoms: 
Aids  Ihall  not  be  required  of  them  but  by  the  con- 
fent  of  the  great  council :  No  towns  or  individuals 
(hall  be  obliged  to  make  or  fupport  bridges  but  by 
ancient  cuftom:  The  goods  of  every  freeman  fhall 
be  difpofed  of  according  to.  his  will:  If  he  die  in- 
teftate,  his  heirs  fhal]  fucceed  to  them.  No  officer 
of  the  crown  fhall  take  any  horfes,  carts,  or  wood, 
without  the  confent  of  the  owner.  The  king's 
courts  of  Juilice  ihall  be  flationary,  and  fhall  tiQ 
longer  follow  his  perfon :  They  fhall  be  open  to 
every  one ,  and  juftice  fhall  no  longer  be  fold,  re- 
fufed,  or  delayed  by  them.  Circuits  fhall  be  regu- 
larly held  every  year:    The  inferior  tribunals  of 
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CH  AP.  jufticc,  the  county  court,  fherifF's  turn  and  court- 
^ ^^^  ^  leet>  (hall  meet  at  their  appointed  time  and  place: 
tixs.     The  (heriflfs  fhall  be  incapacitated  to  hold  pleas   of 
the  crown ;  and  fhall  not  put  any  perfon  upon  hi$ 
trial,  from  rumour  or  fufpicion  alone,  but  upon  the 
evidence  of  lawful  witneffes.     No  freeman  Ihall  be 
taken  or  imprifoned,  or  difpoflefled  of  his  free  te- 
nement and  liberties,  or  outlawed,  or  banifhed,  or 
any  wife  hurt  or  injured,  unlefs  by  the  legal  judg- 
ment of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land  ;  and 
all  who  fuffered  otherwife,  in  this  or  the  two  former 
reigns,  (hall  be  reftored  to  their  rights  and  poflef- 
fions.     Every  freeman  fhall  be  fined  in  proportion 
to  his  fault ;  and  no  fine  Ihall  be  levied  on  him  to 
his  utter  ruin:  Even  a  villain  or  ruftic  fhall  not, 
by  any  fine,  be  bereaved  of  his  carts,  ploughs,  and 
implements  of  hufbandry.     This  was  the  only  arti- 
cle calculated  for  the  interefls  of  this  body  of  men, 
Erobably  at  that  time  the  mofl  numerous  in  the 
ingdom. 
It  muft  be  confefTed,  that  the  former  articles  of 
the  Great  Charter  contain  fuch  mitigations  and  ex- 
/  planations  of  the  feudal  law  as  are  reafonable  and 
equitable  j  and  that  the  latter  involve  all  the  chief 
ouriines  of  a  legal  government,  and  provide  for  the 
equal  diflribution  of  juftice  and  free  enjoyment  of 
property  j  the  great  objefts  for  which  political  fb- 
ciety  was  at  firft  founded  by  men,  which  the  peo- 
ple have  a  perpetual  and  unalienable  right  to  recal, 
and  which  no  time,  nor  precedent,  nor  flatute,  nor 
pofitive    inftitution,    ought  to    deter   them    fr9m 
Keeping  ever  uppermoft  in  their  thoughts  and  at- 
tention.     Though  the  provifions   made   by  this 
charter  might,   conformably  to  the  genius  of  the 
age,  be  efteemed  too  concife,  and  too  bare  of  cir- 
cumflances,  to  maintain  the  execution  of  its  arti- 
cles,  in  oppofition  to  the  chicanery  of  lawyers,  fup- 
ported  by  the  violence  of  power  -,  time  gradually 
afcertained  the  feafe  of  all  the  ^mbig^aous  cxpref- 
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fions ;  and  thofc  generous  barons,  who  firft  extorted  CHAP, 
this  conceffion,  ftili  held  their  fwords  in  their  hands^  ^  JP^^ 
and  could  turn  them  againft  thofe  who  dared  on  any  t%g^. 
pretence  to  depart  frdm  thdoriginal  fpirit  and  mean- 
ing of  the  grant.  We  may  now,  from  the  tenor  of 
this  charter,  conjefture  what  thofe  laws  were  of 
king  Edward  which  the  Englifh  .nation,  during  fo 
many  generations,  ftill  defired,  with  fuch  an  ob(H* 
nate  perfeverance,  to  have  recalled  and  eftahlifhed. 
They  were  chiefly  thefe  latter  articles  of  Magna 
Charta ;  and  the  barons  who,  at  the  beginning  of  . 
thefe  commotions,  demanded  the  revival  of  the 
Saxon  laws,  undoubtedly  thought  that  they  had  fuf- 
ficiently  fatisfied  the  people,  by  procuring  them  this 
conceflTion,  which  comprehended  the  principal  ob- 
jefts  to  which  they  had  fo  long  afpired.  But  what 
we  are  moft  to  admire  is,  the  prudence  and  modera- 
tion of  thofe  haughty  nobles  themfelves,  who  were 
enraged  by  injuries,  inflamed  by  oppofition,  and 
elated  by  a  total  viftory  over  thieir  fovereign.  They 
were  content,  even  in  this  plenitude  of  power,  to 
depart  from  fome  articles  of  Henry  I.'s  charter, 
which  they  made  the  foundation  of  their  demands^ 
particularly  from  the  abolition  of  wardfliips,  a  mat- 
ter of  the  greatcil  importance  i  and  they  feem  to 
have  been  fufiicicntly  careful  not  to  diminilh  too  far 
the  power  and  revenue  of  the  crown.  If  they  ap- 
pear,  therefore,  to  have  carried  other  demands  to 
too  great  a  height,  it  can  be  afcribed  only  to  the 
faithlefs  and  tyrannical  character  of  the  king  himfel^ 
of  which  they  had  long  had  experience,  and  which, 
they  forefaw,  would,  if  they  provided  no  farther 
fccurity,  lead  him  foon  to  infringe  their  new  liber- 
ties, and  revoke  his  own  conceflions.  This  alone 
gave  birth  to  thofe  other  articles,  feemingly  exor« 
-bitant,  which  were  added  as  a  rampait  for  the  fafe- 

guard  of  the  Great  Charter.  

The  barons  obliged  the  king  to  agree  that  Lon- 
don Ihould  remain  in  their  haads^  and  the  Tqwcf 
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CHAP,  be  configncd  to  the  cuftody  of  the  primate,  till  the 
^  -  _i  15th  of  Auguft  enfuing,  or  till  the  execution  of  the 
i>i5.  fevcral  articles  of  the  Great  Charter  ^.  The  better 
to  enfure  the  fame  end,  -he  aUowed  them  to  chufe 
five-and-twcnty  members  from  their  own  body,  as 
confervators  of  the  public  liberties ;  and  no  bounds 
were  fet  to  the  authority  of  thefe  men  either  irt  ex- 
tent  or  duration.  If  any  complaint  were  made  of  a 
violation  of  the  charter,  whether  attempted  by  the 
'  king,  judiciaries,  Iheriffs,  or  forefters,  any  four  of 
thefe  barons  might  admonifh  the  king  to  redrefs  the 
grievance :  If  fatisfaftion  were  not  obtained,  they 
could  aflemble  the  whole  council  of  twenty-five  j 
who,  in  conjundion  with  the  great  council,  were 
empowered  to  compel  him  to  obferve  the  charter; 
and,  in  cafe  of  refiftance,  might  levy  war  againft 
him,  attack  his  caftles,  and  employ  every  kind  of 
violence,  except  againft  his  royal  perfbn,  and  that 
of  his  queen  and  children.  AH  men  throug;hout 
the  kingdom  were  bound,  under  the  penalty  of  con- 
fifcatioh,  to  f^^ear  obedience  to  the  twenty-five  ba- 
rons ;  and  the  freeholders  of  each  county  were,  to 
chufe  twelve  knights,  who  were' to  make  report  of 
fuch  evil  cuftoms  as  required  redrefs,  conformably 
to  the  tenor  of  the  Great  Charter '.  The  names  of 
thofe  confervators  were,  the  earls  of  Clare,  Albe- 
marle, Glocefter,  Winchefter,  Hereford,  Roger 
Bigod  earl  of  Norfolk,  Robert  de  Vcre  earl  of 
Ox^-d,  William  Marefchal  the  younger,  Robert 
Fitz*^  Walter,  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Euftace  de  Vefccy, 
Gilbert  Delaval,  William  de  Moubray,  Geofirey  de 
Say,  Roger  de  Mombezon,  William  de  Hunting- 
field,  Robert  de  Ros,  the  conftable  of  Chefter, 
William  de  Aubenie,  Richard  de  Perci,  "William 
Malet,  John  Fitz-Robert,  William  de  Lanvalay, 

k  Rvmcr,  vol.i.  p.  101.    Chron.  Dunft.  vol.  1.  p.  73. 

1  This  feems  a  very  ft  rang  proof  that  the  houfeof  commoiis  was     > 
not  then  in  being }  otberwile  the  knights  and  burzeflTes  from  the  fe« 
vera]  counties  could  have  given  in  to  the  lords  a  Tift  of  grievances* 
without  fo  unnfual  in  eie^ion* 

Hugh 
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Hugh  de  Bjgod:»  and  Roger  de  Montfichef. 
Thefe  men  were,  by  this  convenrion,  really  in- 
veftcd  with  the  fovereignty  of  the  kingdom ;  They 
were  rendered  co-ordinate  with  the  king,  or  rathei: 
fuperior  to  him,  in  the  exercife  of  the  executive 
power :  And  as  there  was  no  circuniftance  of  go- 
vernment which,  either  direftly  or  indiredUy^  might 
not  bear  a  relation  to  the  fecurity  or  obfcrvance  of 
the  Great  Charter,  there  could  fcarcely  occur  any 
incident  in  which  they  might  not  lawfully  interpofe 
their  authority. 

John  feemed  to  fubmit  paffively  to  all  thefc  re- 
flations,-however  injurious  to  majefty:  He  lent 
writs  to  all  the  fheriifs  ordering  them  to  conilrain 
every  one  to  fwear  obedience  to  the  twenty-five  ba- 
rons ° :  He  difmiiled  all  his  foreign  forces :  He  pre- 
tended that  his  government  was  thenceforth  to  run. 
in  a  new  teqor,  and  be  more  indulgent  to  the  liberty 
and. independence  of  his  people.  But  he  only  dii-  . 
fembled,  till  he  fhould  find  a  favourable  opportunity, 
for  annulling  all  his  conceffions.  The  injuries  and 
indignities  which  he  had  formerly  fuffered  from  the 
pope  and  the  king  of  France,  as  they  came  from 
equals  or  fuperiors,  feemed  to  make  but  fmall  im- 
preffion  on  him :  But  the  ienfe  of  this  perpetual  and 
total  fubjefiion  under  his  own  rebellious  vaflkls^ 
fiink  deep  in  his  mind,  and  he  was  determined,  at 
all  hazards,  to  throw  off  fo  ignominious  a  ilavery  \ 
He  grew  fuUen,  filent,  and  referved :  He  fhunned 
die  focicty  of  his  courtiers  and  nobles :  He  retired 
into  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  as  if  defirous  of  hiding  his 
ihame  and  confufion ;  but  in  this  retreat  he  medi* 
tated  the  moft  fatal  vengeance  againft  all  his  ene-> 
mies^.  He  fecredy  fent  abroad  his  emiflaries  to 
inlift  foreign  foldiers,  and  to  invite  the  rapacious 
Braban^ons  into  his  Icrvice,  by  the  profpeft  of 
fliaring  the  fpoils  of  England,  and  reaping  die  for- 

«  M.Parig,  p.  i8i.  "  Ibid.  p.  iSa. 

»  Ibid*  p.  X83.  f  Ibid.  * 
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C'HA^«  feitures  of  fo  many  opulent  barons,  who  had  iii-" 

^^    ^  *  .  curred  the  guilt  of  rebellion  by  rifmg  in  arms  againft 

1415*.     bim'^t  And  he  difpatchcd  a  meflcnger  to  Rome,  in 

order  to  lay  before  the  pope  the  Great  Charter, 

which  he  had  been  compelled  to  fign,  and  to  com- 

'plain,  before  that  tribunal,  of  the  violence  which 

had  been  impofed  upon  him '. 

Innocent,  confidering  himfelf  as  feudal  lord  of 
the  kingdom,  was  incenfed  at  the  temerity  of  the 
barons,  who,  though  they  pretended  to  appeal  to 
his  authority,  had  (^ared,  without  waiting  for  his 
confent,  to  impofe  fuch  terms  on  a  prince,  who,  by 
refigning  to  the  Roman  pontiff  his  crown  and  in- 
dependencei  had  placed  himfelf  immediately  under 
the  papal  proteftion.  He  iflued,  therefore,  a  bull, 
in  which,  from  the  plenitude  of  his  apoftolic  power, 
and  from  the  authority  which  God  had  cbmmitted  to 
him,  to  build  and  deftroy  kingdoms,  to  plant  and 
overthrow,  he  annulled  and  abrogated  the  whole 
charter,  as  unjuft  in  itfelf,  as  obtained  by  compul- 
lion,  and  as  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  apo- 
ftolic fee.  He  prohibited  the  barons. from  exafting 
the  obfervj^nce  of  it :  He  even,  prohibited  the  king 
himfelf  from  paying  any  regard  to  it:  He  abfolved 
him  and  his  fubjedbs  from  all  oaths  which  they  had 
been  conftrained  to  take  to  that  purpofe :  And  he 
pronounced  a  general  fentence  of  excommunication 
againft  every  one  who  fhould  perfevere  in  maintain- 
ing fuch  treafonable  and  iniquitous  pretenfions '. 
Renewal  Xhe  king,  as  his  foreign  forces  arrived  along 
vii  wars.'  ^)^^  ^^^^  ^"'">  "^^  ventured  to  take  off  the  .mafk; 
and,  under  fandtion  of  the  pope's  decree,  recalled 
all  the  liberties  which  he  had  granted  to  his  fubjefts, 
and  which  he  had  folemnly  fworn  to  obferve.  But 
the  fpiritual  weapon  was  found,  upon  trial,  to  carry 
lefs  force  with  it  than  he  had  reafoi)  from  his  owq 

<!  M.  Paris,  p.  183.   Chron.  Dunft.  vol.  i.  p.  72.    Chron.  Mailr.* 
p.  188.  T  M.  P^ris,  p.  183.     Chron.  Dunft.  vol.  i.  p.  73. 

•  Kyraer,  vol.  i.  p.  3^o^>  »04,  205. 108.  M«  Pairisj  p.  1^4.^  185. 187. 
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txperiertce  tb  apprehfencL     The  primate  refufcd  to  chap. 
obey  the  pope  in  publilhing  the  fentence of  excom-  ^^1^ 
munication  againft  the  barons  -,  and  though  he  was      11X5. 
cited  to  Rome,  that  he  might  attend  a  general  coun- 
cil there  aflcmblcd,  and  was  fufpended  on  account 
of  his  difobedience  to  the  pope,  and  his  fecret  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  king's  enemies  * ;  though  a 
new  and  particular  fentence  of  excommunication 
was  pronounced  by  name  againft  the  principal  ba- 
rons %  John  ftill  found  that  his  nobility  and  people, 
and  even  his  clergy,  adhered  to  the  defence  of  their 

.  liberties,  and  to  their  combination  againft  him :  The 
fword  of  his  foreign  mercenaries  was  all  he  had  to 

.  truft  to  for  reftoring  his  authority. 

The  barons,  after  obtaining  the  Great  Charter, 
fcem  to  have  been  lulled  into  a  fatal  fecurity,  and 
to  have  taken  no  rational  meafures,  in  cafe  of  the 
introduftion  of  a  foreign  force,  for  re-aflembling 
their  armies.     The  king  was,  from  the  firft,  maftcr 

.  of  the  field  j  and  immediately  laid  fiege  to  the  caftlc 
of  Rochefter,  which  was  obftinately  defended  by 
William  de  Albiney,  at  the  head  of  ^  hundred  and 
forty  knights  with  their  retainers,  but  was  at  laft 
reduced  by  famine.  John,  irritated  with  the  refift-  3*thNait. 
ance,  intended  to  have  hanged  the  governor  and  all 
the  garrifon ;  but^  on  the  reprefentation  of  William 
dc  Mauleon,  who  fuggeftcd  to  him  the  danger  of 

.  reprifals,  he  was  content  to  facrifice,  in  this  bar- 

,      ^  barous  manner,  the  inferior  prifoners  only  ^.     The 

captivity  of  William  de  Albiney,  the  beft  officer 

.  among  the  confederated  barons,  was  an  irreparable 
lofs  to  their  caufes  and  no  regular  oppofition  was 
thenceforth  made  to  the  progrefs  of  the  royal  arms.  ^ 

The  ravenous  and  barbarous  mercenaries,  incited  by 
^  cruel  and  enraged  prince,  were  let  loofe  againft 
the  eftates,  tenants,  manors,  houfes,  parks  of  the 

,  barons,  and  fpread  devaftation  over  the  face  of  the 

'  «  M.  Paris,  p.  .i»9.  "  Rymef,  vol.  i.  p.  an.    M.  Paris, 

'  p.  ij*.  ,  .      .^  M.  Paris,,  p.  187. 
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kingdom.  Nothing  was  to  be  fecn  but  the  flames 
^  ^  of  villages  and  caftles  reduced  to  aflies,  the  confker* 
MS.  nation  and  nriifery  of  the  inhabitants,  tortures  exer- 
cifed  by  the  foldiery  to  make  them  reveal  their  con- 
cealed treafures,  and  reprifals  no  lefs  |)arbarous  com- 
mitted by  the  barons  and  their  partifans  on  the  royal 
demefnes,  and  on  the  eftates  of  fuch  as  ftill  adhered 
to  the  crown.  The  king,  marching  through  the 
whole  extent  of  England,  from  Dover  to  Bcrwic, 
laid  the  provinces  wafte  on  each  fide  of  him ;  and 
confidered  every  ftate,  which  was  not  his  immediate 
property,  as  entirely  hoftile,  and  the  obje6l  of  mili- 
tary execution.  The  nobility  of  the  north,  in  par- 
ticular, who  had  Ihewn  greateft  vidence  in  the  re- 
covery of  their  liberties,  and  who,  ading  in  a  fc- 
parate  body,  had  exprefled  their  difcontent  even  at 
die  conceflions  made  by  the  Great  Charter,  as  they 
could  expeft  no  mercy,  fled  before  him  with  their 
wives  and  families,  and  purchafed  the  friendfhip  of 
Alexander,  the  young  king  of  Scots,  by  doing  ho- 
mage to  him. 
Prince  The  barons,  reduced  to  this  deJperate  extremity, 

tdl^itt^^'  and  menaced  with  the  total  lofs  of  their  liberties, 
their  properties,  and  their  lives,  employed  a  remedy 
no  leis  defperate;  and  making  applications  to  the 
.  court  of  France,  they  offered  to  acknowledge  Lewis, 
the  eideft  fon  of  Phflip,  for  their  fovercign,  on  con- 
dition that  he  would  afford  them  proteftion  from 
the  Violence  of  riieir  enraged  prince.  Though  the 
fenfe  of  the  common  rights  of  mankind,  the  only 
rights  that  are  entirely  indefeafible,  might  have  juf- 
tified  them  in  the  dcpofition  of  their  king,  they  de- 
clined infifting  before  Philip  on  a  pretenfion  which 
is  commonly  fo  difagreeable  to  fovereigns,  and 
which  founds  harfhly  in  their  royal  ears.  They  af- 
firmed that  John  was  incapable  of  fucceeding  to  the 
crown,  by  reafon  of  the  attainder  pafTed  upon  him 
during  his  brother's  reign;  though  that  attainder 
had  been  reverfed,  and  £ichard  had  cven>  by  his 
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hA  will,  declared  him'  his  fucceffor.  They  pre-  ^  ^  *^- 
>tended  that  he  was  already  legally  depofed  by  fen-  ^'  1^ 
cence  of  the  peers  of  France,  on  account  of  the  ttic. 
murder  of  his  nephew ;  though  that  fentencc  could 
not .  poifibly  regard  any  thing  but  his  tranfmarine 
dominions,  which  alone  he  held  in  vaflalage  to  that 
crown.  On  more  plaufible  grounds  they  affirmed, 
that  he  had  already  depofed  himfelf  by  doing  homage 
to  the  pope,  changing  the  naaire  of  his  fovcrcignty, 
and  refigning  an  independent  crown  for  a  fee  under 
a  foreign  power.  And  as  Blanche  of  Caftile,  the 
wife  of  Lewis,  was  defcended  by  her  mother  from 
Henry  II.  they  maintained,  though  many  other 
princes  ftood  before  her  in- the  order  of  fucceflion, 
that  dyy  had  not  ihaken  off  the  royal  family,  in 
chuiing  her  hufband  for  their  fovereign. 

Philip  was  ftrongly  tempted  to  lay  hold  on  the 
rich  prize  which  was  offered  to  him.  The  Jegatc 
menaced  him  with  interdids  and  excommunications 
if  he  invaded  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  or  attacked 
a  prince  who  was  under  the  immediate  protection  of 
the  holy  fee '' :  But  as  Philip  was  afiured  of  the 
obedience  of  his  own  vaflTals,  his  principles  were 
changed  with  the  times,  and  he  now  undervalued  as 
much  all  papal  cenfures,  as  he  formerly  pretended 
to  pay  refpfidt  to  them.  His  chief  fcrupk  was  with 
regard  to  the  fidelity  which  he  might  expert  from 
the  Engliih  barons  in  their  new  engagements,  and 
the  danger  of  entruiting  his  fon  and  heir  into  the 
hands  of  men  who  might,  on  any  caprice  or  ne- 
ceflity,  make  peace  with  their  native  fovereign,  bjr 
iacrificing  a  pledge  of  fo  much  value.  He  there- 
fore exa^ed  from  the  barons  twenty-five  hoftages 
of  the  moft  noble  birth  in  the  kingdom^;  and 
having  obtained  this  fecurity,  he  fent  over  firfl  a 
finaU  army  to  the  relief  of  the  confederates ;  then 
-more  numerous  forces,  which  arrived  with  Lewis 
himfelf  at  their  head. 

«  M.  PariBy  p.  194.    M.  Weft.  p.  175. 

T  M.  Paris^  p.  193.    Chron.  Dunil.  vol.  i.  p.  74. 
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,  The  fifft  cfFeft  of  the  young  prince's  appearand^ 
in  England  was  the  defertion  of  John's  foreign 
tal^.  troops,  who,  being  moftly  levied  in  Flanders,  and 
other  provinces  of  France,  rcfufed  to  ferve  sCgainfl: 
the  heir  of  their  monarchy '.  The  Gafcons  and 
.Poidtevins  alone,  who  were  ftill  John's  fubjefts, 
adhered  to  his  caufe ;  but  they  were  too  weak  to 
maintain  that  fuperiority  in  the  field  which  they  had 
hitherto  fupported  againft  the  confederated  barons. 
Many  considerable  noblemen  dcfcrted  John's  party^ 
the  earls  of  Salilbury,  Arundel,  Warrenne,  Oxford, 
Albemarle,  and  William  Marefchal  the  younger: 
His  caftles  fell  daily  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ; 
,Dover  was  the  only  place  which,  from  the  valour 
and  fidelity  of  Hubert  de  Burgh  the  governor, 
made  refiftance  to  the  progrefs  of  Lewis  * :  And  the 
'barons  had  the  melancholy  profpedt  of  finally  fuc- 
ceeding  in  their  purpofe,  and  of  efcaping  the  tyranny 
of  their  own  king,  by  impofing  on  themf^lves  and 
the  nation  a  foreign  yoke.  But  this  union  was  of 
Ihort  duration  between  the  French  and  Englilh  no- 
bles ;  and  the  imprudence  of  Lewis,  who  on  every 
occafion  (howed  too  vifible  a  preference  to  the  for- 
mer, increafed  that  jealoufy  which  it  was  fo  na- 
tural for  the  latter  to  entertain  in  their  prefent  fitu- 
ation\  The  vifeount  of  Melun  too,  it  is  faid, 
one  of  his  courtiers,  fell  fick  at  London,  and  find- 
ing the  approaches  of  death,  he  fent  for  fome  of  his 
Jfriends  among  the  Englilh  barons,  and  warning 
them  of  their  danger,  revealed  Lewis's  fecret  in- 
tentions of  exterminating  them  and  their  faniilies  as 
traitors  to  their  prince,  andof  beftowing  their  eftates 
and  dignities  on  his  native  fubjefts,  in  whofe  fidelity 
he  could  more  reafonably  place  confidence  ^ :  Thi 
ftory,  whether  true  or  falfe,  was  univerfally  reported 
and  believed;  and  concurring  with  other  circum- 
.ftances  which. rendered  it  credible,  did  great  preju- 

«  M.  Paris,  p.  195.  »  Ibid.  p.  198.     Chron.  Dunft.  vol.  u 

P-  75>  76'  **  VV..  Heming.  p.  559,  c  M.  Paris,  p.  199. 

M.  Weft.  p.  277. 
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dice  to  the  caufe^f  Lewis.     The  earl  of  Salifbury, 

:lnd  other  noblemen,  deferted  again  to  John's  party  *-, 

itnd  as  men  eafily  changed  fldes  in  a  civil  war,  efpe-     laT^* 
cially  where  their  power  is  founded  on  an  hereditary 
and  independent  authority,  and  is  not  derived  from 
the  opinion  and  favour  of  the  people,  the  French 
prince  had  reafon  to  dread  a  fudden  reverfe  of  for- 
tune.     The   king  was   aflembling  a  confiderable 
army,  with  a  view  of  fighting  one  great  batdc  for 
his  crown ;  but  paffing  from  Lynne  to  Lincolrifliire, 
his  road  lay  along  the  fea-lhore,  which  was  over- 
flowed at  high  water ;  and  not  chufing  the  proper 
time  for  his  journey,  he  loft  in  the  inundation  all 
his  carriages,  treafure,  baggage,  and  regalia.     The  * 
affliftion  for  this  difaftcr,  and  vexation  from  the  dif- 
trafted  ftate  of  his  affairs,  increafed  the  ficknefs  un- 
der which  he  then  laboured ;  and  though  he  reached 
the  cattle  of  Newark,  he  was  obliged  to  halt  there, 
and  his  diftemper  foon  after  put  an  end  to  his  life,  in  17th  oa. 
the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  eighteenth  of    ^^^^ 
his  reign  j  and  freed  the  nation  from  the  dangers  to, 
which  it  was  equally  expofed  by  his  fuccefs  or  by  his 
misfortunes. 

'    The  charafter  of  this  prince  is  nothing  but  a  andcha- 
complication  of  vices,  equally  mean  and  odious ;  ^J.^J^ 
liiinous  to  himfelf,  and  deftruftive  to  his  people.     *  ^^* 
Cowardice,   inaftivity,  folly,   levity,  licentioufnds, 
ingratitude,  treachery,    tyranny,    and  cruelty  j    all 
thcfe  qualities  appear  too  evidently  in  the  feveral 
incidents  of  his  life,  to  give  us  room  to  fufpedl 
that  the  difagrceable  pidure  has  been  anywife  over- 
charged by  the  prejudices  of  the  ancient  hiftorians. 
It  is  hard  to  fay  whether  his  conduft  to  his  father, 
his  brother,  his  nephew,  or  his  fubje6ts,  was  moft 
culpaWej  or  whether  his  crimes^  in  thefe  refpefts, 
vrere  not  even  exceeded  by  the  bafenefs  which  ap- 
peared in  his  tranfafkions  with  the  king  qf  France^ 

^  Cbren,  Dimft.  vol.  i.  p.  7^ 
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CHAP,  the  pope,  and  the  barons.  His  European  donr)i-« 
^  ^L  ^  pions,  when  they  devolved  to  him  by  the,  death  of  his 
iai6.  brother,  were  n)orc  extcnfiye  than  have  ev^r,  fmqe  his 
time,  been  ruled  by  any  Englifh  monarch :  Bpt  he  firft 
ioft,  by  his  mifcondg£t,  the  fioMrilhing  provinces  iq 
France,  the  ancient  patrimony  of  his  family :  He  fub- 
je6tcd  his  kingdom  to  a  fhameful  vaffalagc  under  the 
fee  of  Romp :  He  faw  the  prerogatives  of  his  crowq 
diminifhed  by  la>y,  and  ftill  more  reduced  by  fa^ion  ; 
!^nd  he  died  at  laft,  when  in  danger  of  being  to- 
tally expelled  by  a  foreign  power,  and  of  cither  end- 
ing his  life  miierably  in  prifon^  or  feeking  fhelter  a^ 
a  fugitive  from  the  purfuit  of  his  enemies. 

The  "prejudices  againft  this  prince  were  fo  violent, 
that  he  was  believed  to  have  tent  an  embafly  to  the; 
Miramoulin  or  emperor  of  Morocco,  apd  to  havq 
offered  to  change  his  religion  and  become  Maho- 
jnetan,  in  order  to  purchafe  the  proteftion  of  tha^ 
pionarch.  But  though  ithis  ftory  is  told  us,  oi^ 
plaufible  authority,  by  Matthew  Paris  %  it  is  in  it- 
felf  utterly  improbable  i  except  thattherp  is  nothing 
fo  incredible  but  may  be  believed  to  proceed  fromi 
xhe  folly  and  wickednefs  of  John. 

The  monks  throw  great  reproaches  on  this  prince 
for  his  impiety  and  even  infidelity  j  and  as  an  in- 
(tance  of  it,  they  tell  us,  that  haying  one  day  caugh( 
^  very  fat  ftag,  he  e^cclaimed,  How  plump  and  well 
fed  is  this  animal!  and  yet  I  dare  /wear  be  never 
beard  majs  \  This  fally  of  wit,  upon  the  ufual  cor- 
pulency of  the  priefts,  more  than  all  hi$  enormous 
crimes  and  iniquities,  madp  him  pafs  mti^  them  fof 
an  atheift. 

John  loft  two  legitimate  fons  behind  him,  Henry, 
torn  on  the  firft  of  October  1 207,  and  npw  nine 
years  of  age;  and  Richard,  born  on  the  fixth  of 
January  1209;  and  three  daughters,  Jane,  after- 
wards married  to  Alexander  king  of  Scotss  Eleanor. 

*  P.  165.  f  M.  Paris,  p.  170. 
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-fnarried  firft  to  William  Marefchal  the  younger,  chap. 
carl  of  Pembroke,  and  then  to  Simon  Mountfort,  ^_^  ^  '    , 
earl  of  Leicefter ;  and  Ifabella,  married  to  the  em-     S2i6. 
pcror  Frederic  II.     All  thefe  children  were  born  to 
him  by  Ifabella  of  AngQulefme  his  fecond  wife.   His 
illegirimate  children  were  numerous;  but  none  of 
them  were  anywife  diftinguiflied. 

It  was  this  king  who,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his 
reign,  firft  gave  by  charter  to  the  city  of  London, 
the  right  of  elefting  annually  a  mayor  out  of  its  own 
body,  an  office  which  was  till  now  held  for  life.  He 
gave  the  city  alfo  power  to  eleft  and  remove  its  flic- 
jiff's  at  pleafure,  and  its  common-council-men  an* 
pqally.  London  bridge  was  finiflied  in  thi5  reign ; 
The  fomier  bridge  was  of  wood.  Maud  the  emprel^ 
^fs  the  firft  that  built  a  ftone  bridge  in  England, 
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APPENDIX     IL 

The  FEUDAL  and  ANGLONORMAN 
GovERNMENr  and  Manners. 


Origin'of  the  feudal  law^ Its  progrefs— '-^Feudal 

government  of  England-^-^^^e  feudal  parliament 

The  commons-''''^^Judkial  power^^—Reve^ 

nue  of  the  crown— ^^Commerce^''-'^Tbe  cburcb 
Civil  laws*— '^Manners. 


THE  feudal  law  is  the  chief  foundation,  both 
of  the  political  government  and  of  the  jurif- 
prudence  cftablifhed  by  the  Normans  in  England. 
Our  fubjeft  therefore  requires  that  we  Ibould  form  a 
juft  idea  of  this  law,  in  order  to  explain  the  ftate 
as  well  of  that  kingdom  as  of  all  other  kingdoms  of 
Europe^  which  during  thofe  ages  were  governed  by 
Iimilar  inftitutions.  And  though  I  am  fenfible  that 
I  mull  here  repeat  many  obfervations  and  refleftions 
which  have  been  communicated  by  others ' ;  yet,  as 
every  book,  agreeably  to  the  obfervation  of  a  great 
hiftorian  **,  (hould  be  as  complete  as  poflible  within 
itfclf,  and  fliould  never  refer  for  any  thing,  material 
to  other  books,  it  will  be  neceffary  in  this  place  to 
deliver  a  ihort  plan  of  that  prodigious  fabric  which 
for  feveral  centuries  preferved  fuch  a  mixture  of  li- 
berty and  oppreifion,  order  and  anarchy,  {lability 

f  L'Efprit  de  Loix.    Dr.  Robertfon*«  Hiftory  of  Scotland. 
*  Padi*  Paolo  Hift.  Cone.  Trid. 
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Appendix  and  revolution,  as  was  never  experienced  in  any  othcf 

^  _  1  _^  age,  or  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Origin  of        After  the  northern  nations  had  fubdued  the  pro- 

^c  fctidal   vinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  they  were  obliged  tor 
^*  eftablifli  a  fyftem  of  government  which  might  fecure 

their  coriquefts,  as  well  againft  the  revolt  of  their 
numerous  fubjc6ts  who  remained  in  the  provinces, 
as  from  the  inroads  of  other  tribes,  who  might  be 
tempted  to  ravilh  from  them  their  new  acquifitions^ 
The  great  change  of  circumftances  made  them 
here  depart  from  thofe  inftitutions  which  prevailed 
among  them  while  they  remained  in  the  forefts  of 
Germany  5  yet  was  it  ftill  natural  for  them  to  re^ 
tain,  in  their  prefent  fcttlement,  as  much  of  their 
ancient  cuftoms  as  was  compatible  with  their  new 
fituation* 

The  German  governments,  being  more  a  Con^ 
federacy  of  independent  warriors  than  a  civil  fub- 
jeftion,  derived  their  principal  force  from  many  in- 
ferior and  voluntary  aflfociations,  which  individuals 
formed  under  a  particular  head  or  chieftain,  and 
which  it  became  the  higheft  point  of  honour  ta* 
maintain  with  inviolable  fidelity.  The  glory  of  the 
chief  confifted  in  the  number,  the  bravery,  and  the 
zealous  attachment  of  his  retainers :  The  duty  of 
the  retainers  required  that  they  fliouki  accompany 
their  chief  in  all  wars  and  dangers,  that  they  (hould 
,  fight  and  perifh  by  his  fide,  and  that  they  fhould 
efteem  his  renown  or  his  favour  a  fufficient  recom-^ 
pence  for  all' their  fervices*^  The  prince  himfelf 
was  nothing /but  a  great  chieftain,  who.  was  chofcn 
from  among  die  refty  on  account  of  his  fuperior  va- 
lour or  nobility ;  and  who  derived  his  power  from 
the  voluntary  affociation  or  attachment  of  the  other 
chieftains. 

WkiiN  a  tribe,   governed  "by  thefe  ideas,   and 
aftuated  by  thefe  principles,  fubdued  a  large  territory,- 

*  Tacit,  de  Mor.  Germ. 
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tKcy  found  that  though  it  was  neccflary  to  keep  Appendix 
themfelves  in  a  military  pofture,  they  could  neither 
remain  united  in  a  body,  nor  take  up  their  quarters 
in  feveral  garrifons,  and  that  their  manners  and  in- 
ftitutions,  debarred  them  from  ufing  thefe  expe- 
dients ;,  the  obvious  ones,  which  in  a  like  (ituatjon 
Should  have  been  employed  by  a  more  civilized  na- 
ion.  Their  ignorance  in  the  art  of  finances,  and 
J)erhaps  the  devaftations  infeparable  from  fuch  vio- 
lent conquefts,  rendered  it  irnprafticable  for  them 
to  levy  taxes,  fufficient  for  the  pay  of  numerous 
armies ;  and  their  repugnance  to  fubordination,  with 
their  attachment  to  rural  pleafures>  made  the  life  of 
the  camp  or  garrifon,  if  perpetuated  during  peace- 
ful times,  extremely  odious  and  difguftful  to  them. 
They  feized,  therefore,  fuch  a  portion  of  the  con- 
quered lands  as  appeared  neceflaryj  they  affigned  a 
ftiare  for  fupporting  the  dignity  of  their  prince  and 
government ;  they  diftributed  other  parts,  under  the 
title  of  fiefs,  to  the  chiefs ;  thefe  made  a  new  par- 
tition anriong  their  retainers;  the  exprefs  condition 
pf  all  thefe  grants  was,  that  they  might  be  refumed 
at  pleafiire,  and  that  the  poflbflbr,  fo  long  as.  he  en- 
joyed them,  Ihould  ftill  remain  in  readinefs  to  take 
the  field  for  the  defence  of  the  nation.  And  though 
the  conquerors  immediately  feparated,  in  order  to 
crijoy  their  new  acquifirions,  their  martial  difpofition 
made  them  readily  fulfil  the  terms  of  their  engage- 
ment :  They  aflembled  on  the  firft  alarm ;  their  ha- 
bitual attachment  to  the  chieftain  made  them  will- 
ingly fubmit  to  his  command ;  and  thus  a  regular 
military  force,  though  concealed,  was  always  ready 
to  defend,  on  any  emergence,  the  intereft  and  ho- 
nour of  the  community. 

We  are  not  to  imagine  that  all  the  conquered 

lands  were  feized  by  the  northern  conquerors;  or 

that  the  whole  of  the  land  thus  feized  was  fubjedted 

to  thofe  military  fervices.     This  fuppofrtion  is  con- 
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Appendix  fiitcd  by  the  hiftory  of  all  the  nations  on  the  conti- 
"•  nent.  Even  the  idea  given  us  of  the  German  man- 
ners by  the  Roman  hiftorian,  may  convince  us- 
that  that  bold  people  would  never  have  been  con- 
tent with  fo  precarious  a  fubfiftence,  or  have  fought 
to  procure  eftablifhments  which  were  only  to, con- 
tinue during  the  good  pleafure  of  their  fovcr^gn. 
Though  the  northern  chieftains  afcccpted  of  lands- 
which,  'being  confidercd  as  a  kind  of  military  pay, 
might  be  rckimed  at  the  yill  of  the  king  or  generai; 
they  alfo  took  poflefllon  of  eftates  which,  being  he- 
reditary and  independent,  enabled  them  to  main- 
tain their  native  liberty,  and  fupport,  without  court- 
favour^  the  honour  of  their  rank  and  family. 
Progrefsof  BuT  there  is  a  great  difference,  in  the  confe- 
kw/"^  quences,  between  the  diftribucion  of  a  pecuniary  fub- 
fiftence, and  the  aflignment  of  lands  burfhened  with 
the  condition  of  military  fervice.  The  delivery  of 
the  former  at  the  weekly,  monthly,  or  annual  terms 
of  paymentj  ftill  recalls  the  idea  of  a  volu«tary  gra- 
tuity from  the  prince,  and  reminds  the  foWier  of 
the  precarious  tenure  by  which  he  holds  his  com- 
miffion.  But  the  attachment,  naturally  formed  with 
a  fixed  portion  of  land  j  gradually  begets  the  idea  of 
fomething  like  property,  and  makes  the  pofleflbr 
forget  his  dependent  fituation,  and  the  condition^ 
which  was  at  firft  annexed  to  the  grant.  It  fcemed 
equitable,  that  one  who  h^d  cultivated  and  fowed  a 
field  fhould  reap' the  harveft:  Hence  fiefs,  which 
were  at  firft  entirely  precarious,  were  foon  made  an- 
nual. A  man  who  had  employed  his  money  in 
bpilding,  planting,  or  other  improvements,  ex- 
pefted  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  labour  or  expence  : 
Hence  they  were  next  granted  during  a  term  of  years. 
It  would  be  thought  hard  to  expel  a  man  fix)m  his 
pofleflions  who  had  always  done  his  duty,  and  per- 
formed the  conditions  on  which  he  originally  re- 
ceived them :  Hence  the  chieftains,  in  a  fubfequent 

period. 
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period,  thought  themfclves  entitled  to  demand  the  Appendix- 
enjoyment  of  their  feudal  lands  during  li!c.  '  It  was  .  ^^1 
found,  that  a  man  would  more  willingly  cxpofc 
himfclf  in  battle,  if  aflurcd  that  his  family  Ihould* 
inherit  His  poffeflions,  and  IhouH  not  be  left  by  his" 
death  in  want  and  poverty :  Hence  fiefe  were  made 
hereditary  in  families,  and  defcended,  during  one 
age,  to  tlie  ft>n,  then  to  the  grandfon,  next  to  ther 
brothcrsj  and  afterwards  to  more  diftant  relations  \ 
The  idea  of  property  Hole  in  gradually  upon  thar 
of  mrKtary  pay ;  and  each  century  made  fome  fen- 
fible  addition  to  the  ftabiKty  of  fiefs  and  tenures. 

In  aH  thefe  fucceffive  acqutfiltions,  the  chief  was. 
lupported  by  his  vaffalsj  who,  having  originally 
a  ftrong  conneftion  with  him,  augmented  by  the 
conftant  intercourfe  of  good  offices,  and  by  the: 
friendftiip  arifing  from  vicinity  and  dependence, 
were  inclined  to  follow  their  leader  againft  all  his 
enemies,  and  voluntarily,  in  his  private  quarrels, 
paid  him  the  fame  obedience  to  which,  by  thtrr 
tenure,  they  were  bound  in  foreign  wars.  While 
he  daily  advanced  new  pretenfions  to  fecure  the 
poflcfBon  of  his  fciperior  fief,  they  expefted  to  find 
the  fame  advantage,  in  acquiring  ftability  to  their- 
fubordinate  ones ;  and  they  zealoufly  oppofed  the 
intrufion  of  a  new  lord,  who  would  be  inclined,  as^ 
he  was  fully  intitled,  to  beftow  the  poffeflion  of 
their  lands  on  his  own  favourites  and  retainers. 
Thtis  the  authority  of  the  fovereign  graduafly  de- 
cayed; and  each  nqble,  fortified  in  his  own  terri* 
tOTj  by  the  attachment  of  his  vaffals,  became  too' 
powerful  to  be  expelled  by  an  order  from  the 
throne  j  and  he  fecured  by  law  what  he  had  at  firft 
acquired  by  ufurpation. 

During  this  precarious  flate  of  the  fupremc 
power,  a  difference  would  immediately  be  experi- 
enced between  thofe  portions  of  territory  which* 

^  Lib.  Feud,  lib.  i.  tit.  x. 

were 
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Ap^ndii  wcTC  lubjefted  to  the  feudal  tenures,  and  thofe' 
which  were  pofleffed  by  an  aHodial  or  fret  title. 
Though,  the  latter  poffefliqns  had  at  firft  beerf 
efteemed  much  preferable,  they  were  foon  found, 
by  the  progreflive  changes  introcjuced  •  into  public 
and  private  law,  to  be  of  an  inferior  condition  to 
the  former;  The  poffeffors  of  a  feudial  territory/ 
united  by  a  regular  fubordinatioti  under  on^  chiefs 
and  by  the  mutual  attachments  of  the  vaflals,  had 
the  fame  advantages  over  the  proprietors  of  the 
other,  that  a  difciplined  army  enjoys  over  a  dif-. 
perfed  multitude ;  and  were  enabled  to  commit 
with  impunity  all  injuries  on  their  dcfencelcfs  neigh- 
bours. Every  one,  therefore,  haftened  to  feek  mat 
proteftion  which  he  found  fo  neceffaiyj  and  ea.ch 
allodial  proprietor,  refigning  his  ppfleffions  into  tlie 
Hands  of  the  king,  or  of  fome  nobleman  refpefted 
for  power  qr  valour,  received  them  back  with  the. 
condition'  of  feudal  fervices ',  which,  though  a  bur-^ 
den  fomewhat  grievous,  brought  him  ample  corn- 
penfation,  by  connedling  him  with  the  neighbour- 
ing proprietors,  and  placing  him  under  the  guar- 
dianftiip  of  a  potent  chieftain.  The  decay  of  the 
political  government  thus  ncceflarily  occafioned  the 
extenfion  of  the  feudal :  The  kingdoms  of  Europe 
were  univerfally  divided  into  baronies,  and  thefc 
into  inferior  fiefs :  And  the  attachment  of  vaitals  tp . 
their ^chief,  which  was  at  firft  an  effential  part  of 
the  German  manners,  was  ftill  fupported  by  the 
fame  caufes  from  which  it  at  firft  arofe ;  the  neccf-, 
fity  of  mutual  protedlion,  and  the  continued  inter- 
courfe,  between  the  head  and  the  members,  of  be- 
nefits and  fervices. 

But  there  was  anothef  circumftancc  which  cor- 
roborated thefe  feudal  dependencies,  and  tended  to 
conned  the  vaflals  with  their  fuperior  lord  by  an 
indiflblublc  bond  of  union.     The  northern  con- 

**!  Marculf.  Form,  47.  apu J  l/indenbr.  p.  X238. 
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querors,  as  well  as  the  more  early  Greeks  and  R6-'  Appendix . 
mans,  embraced  a  policy,  which  i^  unavoidable  ta 
sdl  nations  that  have  made  flender  advances  in  re- 
finement: They  every  where  united  the  civil  jurif- 
diftion  with  the  military  power.     Law,  in  its  com-, 
mencement,  was  not  an  intricate  fcience,  and  was 
rtiore  governed  by  maxims  of  equity,  which  fcem 
obvious  to  common  fenfe,  than  by  numerous  and 
flibtile  principles,  applied  to  a  variety  of  cafes  by' 
profound   reafbnings  from   analogy.     An  officer, 
though  he  had  pa,ned  his  life  in  the  fields  was  able 
to  determine  all  legal  controverfics  which  could  oc- 
cur within  the  diftridl  committed  to  his  charge  j  ancl 
his  decifions  were  the  moll  likely  to  meet  with  a 
prompt  and  ready  obedience,  from  men  who  re- 
fpeftal  his  perfon,    and  were  accuftomed  to  aft 
under  his  command.     The  profit  arifing  from  pu- 
nilhmentSi  which  were  thciv  chiefly  pecuniary,  was 
another  reafon  for  his  defiring  to  retain  the  judicial 
power;  and  when  his  fief  became  hereditary,  this 
authority,  which  was  efiential  to  it,  was  alio  tranf- 
mitted  to  his  pofterity.     The  counts,  and  other 
magiftrates,  whofe  power  was  merely  official,  were 
tempted,   in  imitation  of  the  feudal  lords,  whom 
they  refembled  in  fo  many  particulars,  to  render 
their  dignity  perpetual  and  hereditary ;  and  in  the 
decline  of  the  regal  power,  they  found  no  difficulty 
in  making  good  their  pretcnfions.     After  this  man- 
ner the  vaft  fabric  ot  feudal  fubordination  became 
quite  folid  and  comprehenfive ;   it  formed  every 
where  an  eflential  part  of  the  political  conftitution ; 
and  the  Norman  and  other  barons,  who  followed 
the  fortunes  of  William,  were  fo  accUftomed  to  it, 
that  they  could  fcarcely  form  an  idea  of  any  other 
ipccies  of  civil  government"'. 

*  Tht  ideas  of  the  feudal  government  were  fo  rooted,  that  even 
}awyers>  in  thofe  ages,  could  not  form  a  notion  of  any  other  con« 
flitutton.  Regnym  (fays  Braxton,  lib.  a^  cap.  34..)>  9**^  ^  CGm'ttati* 
has  &  haronihut  diatur  efft  ccnjluutum^ 
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Appendix  The  Saxons  who  conquered  England,  as  the)t 
y  '_^P  extemiinated  the  ancient  inhabitants^  and  thought 
themfclves  fccured  by  the  fea  againft  new  invaders,, 
found  it  his  requifit^  to  maintain  themfelves  in  a^ 
niiiicarjr  poftufc:  The  quantity  of  land  which 
they  annexed  to  offices  feenis  to  have  been  of  fmall 
vahie;.  and' for  that  reafon  continued  the  longer  ia 
its  original  fituation,  and  was  s^ways  poilefied  dur- 
ing pleafure  bythofewho  were  intruded  with  the 
command  Thefe  conditions  were  too  precarious 
to  fatisfy  the  Nonnan  barOns^  who  enjoyed  more 
indejiendent  pofieiHons  and  jarifdiAions  '}a  their 
own  country;  and  William  was  obliged,  in  the 
iftw  diftributicm  of  land,  to  copy  the  tenures,  which 
wet:e  now  become  univerfal  on  the  continent.  Eng- 
land of  a  fudden  became  a  fevidal  kingdom ""  -,  and 
receive^  all  the  advanuges,  and  was  expofed  to  all 
the  inconveniences^  incideat  to  that  fpecies  of  civil 
polity; 
The  feu-  AccoRDiNO  xo  the  principlcs  of  the  feudal  law, 
veriuncnt  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  fuprtifte  lofd  of  the  landed  pro- 
of Eng-  pcrtf :  AU  poflcffors,  who  enjoyed  the  fruits  or  re* 
land,  venue  of  any  part  of  it,  held  thofe  privileges,  either 
mediately  or  immediately^  of  hims  and  their  pro- 
perty wa^xronceived  to  be,  in  fome*  degree,  condi- 
tional''. The  land  was  ftill  apprehended  to  be  a ^ 
.f|^ecies  dhnefiecy  whkh  was  the  original  concep- 
tion of  a  feudal  property ;  and  th(B  vafTal  owed,  in 
irtum  for  it, .  ftated  ferVices  to  his  baron,  as  the  ba- 
ron hnmfclf  did  for  his  land  to  the  crown.  The. 
vaflal  was  obliged  to  defend  his  baron  in  war ;  and 
the  baron,  at  the  head  of  his  vaflals,  was  bound  to 
fight  in  defence  of  the  king  and  kingdom.  But 
befides  thefe  military  fervices,  which  were  cafual^ 
there  were  others  imppfed  of  a  civil  nature,  which 
were  more  conftant  and  durable. 

^  n  Coke  Comm.  on  Lit/p.  i,  2.  ad  feft.  1. 

'  *  Soiniier  of  Gavdk.  p«  109.    Smith  de  Rrp.  lib.  3.  cap.  to. 
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Th«  ivorthcrn  nations  had  no  idea,  that  any  Appendix 
man,  (rained  up  to  honour,  and  enured  to  arms, 
was  ever  to  be  governed,  without  his  own  confent, 
by  the  abfolute  will  of  another ;  or  diat  the  -admi^ 
niftration  of  juftice  was'  ever  to  be  exercifed  by  the 
private  opinion  of  any  one  magiftrate,  without  the 
♦concurrence  of  fonne  other  perfons,  whofe  intereft 
-might  induce -them  to  check  hiis  arbitrary  and  ini- 
quitous decifions.  The  king,  therefore,  when  he 
&und  it  neceflary  to  demand  any  fervice  of  his 
barons  or  chief  tenants,  beyond  what  was  due  by 
their  tenures,  was  obliged  to  aflemble  them,  in 
order  to  obtain  *their  canjmt :  And  whto  -it  was 
neceflary  to  determine  any  controverfy  Whicti  might 
arife  among  the  barons  themfelves,  the  queftioA 
muft  be  difcufled  in  their  prefence,  and  be  decided 
according  to  their  opinion  or  advice.  In  thefe  two 
circumftances  of  confent  and  advice,  coni^ed  chieBy 
the  civil  fcrvices  of  the  ancient  barons;  and  thefe 
implied  all  the  confiderable  incidents  of  govern- 
nient.  In  one  view,  the  barons  regarded  this  at- 
tendance as  their  principal  privilege^  in  anoriier,  as 
a  grievous  burdtn.  That  no  momentous  affair^ 
could  be  tranfafted  without  their  confent  and  ad- 
vice, was  in  general  efteemed  the  great  fecurity 
of  their  pofleflions  arid  dignities :  But  as  Aey  reapeA 
no  immediate  profit  from  their  attendance  at  court, 
end  were  expofed  to  great  inconvenience  and  charge 
by  an  abfence  from  their  own  eftates,  every  one  was 
glad  to  exempt  himfelf  from  each  particular  exertion 
of  this  power ;  and  was  pleafed  both  that  the  call  "for 
that  duty  ihould  feldom  return  upon  him,  and  that 
others  fhould  undergo  the  burden  in  his  ftead. 
The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  was  ufually  anxious^ 
for  fcveral  reafons,  that  the  aflcmbly  of  the  barons 
ihould  be  full  at  every  fluted  or  cafual  meeting: 
This  attendance  was  the  chief  badge  of  their  fub- 
ordination  to  his  crown,  and  drew  them  from  that 
independence  which  xhey  ivere  apt  (o  afied  in  their 
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Ap^dix   own  caftles  and  manors;   and  whepe  the  meednff 
^^^_f  was  thin  or  ill  attended,  its  determijiapions  had  l€^ 
authority,  and  commanded  not  fo  reader  ai)  obedi- 
ence from  the  whole  community. 

Thz  cafe  was  the  fame  with  the  barons  in  their 
courts,  as  wi^h  the  king  in  the  fupreme  council  of 
the  nation.     It  was  requifite  to  aflemble  the  vaflals^ 
in  order  to  determine  by  their  voqs  any  quellioi) 
which  regarded  the  barony ;  and  they  f^t  along  witi) 
the  chief  in  all  trials,  whether  civil  pr  priminal^ 
whiph  occurred  within  the  limits  of  their  jurifilic- 
tion.     They  were  bound  to  pay  fuit  and  fervice  at 
the  coi)rt  of  their  baron ;  and  as  their  tenure  was 
military,  and  confequently  hpnourable,  they  were 
admitted  into  his  fociety,  and  partook  of  his  friend- 
(hip.    Thus,  a  kingdom  was  conlidered  only  as  a 
great  barony,  and  a  barony  as  a  fmall  kingdom. 
The  barons  were  peers  to  each  other  in  the  national 
council,  and,  in  fome  degree,  companions  to  the 
king :  The  vafTals  were  peers  to  each  other  in  thf; 
court  of  barony,  and  companions  to  their  baron '. 

But  though,  this  refepiblance  fb  far  took  place^ 
the  yaflals,  by  the  natural  courfe  qf  thijigs,  yni- 
verfally,  in  the  feudal  conftitution?,  fell  into  9 
greater  fubordination  under  (he  baron,  than  the  ba-* 
ron  himfelf  under  his  fovereign  j  and  thefe  gbvern^ 
ments  had  a  neceffary  ^pd  infallible  tendency  tq 
augment  the  power  of  the  nobles.  The  great  chie^ 
refiding  in  his  cpuntry-f^^'at,  which  he  w^  com- 
monly allowed  to  fortify,  loft,  in  a  great  meafure^ 
his  connexion  or  acquaintance  with  the  prince ;  and 
added  every  day  new  force  to  his  authority  over  the 
vaffals  of  the  barony.  They  received  fron^i  hio^ 
education  in  all  military  exercifes :  His  hofpitality 
invited  them  to  live  and  enjoy  fociety  in  his  hall : 
Their  leifure,  which  was  great,  made  them  perpe- 
tual retainers  on  his  perfon,  and  partakers  of  hia 

^  Du  Cange  GlolT.  in  verb.  Par,    Cujac.  Conmmn,  in  Lib.  Feud« 
lib.  i,  tit.  p.  18.    Spelm.  Gloif.  in  verb. 
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country  fports  and  amufemcnts :  They  had  no  Appendix 
means  of  gratifying  their  ambition  but  by  making  ^^' 
a  figure  in  his  train :  His  favour  and  countenance 
was  their greateft  honour:  His  difplcafure  cxpofed 
them  to  contempt  and  ignominy;  And  they  felt 
jBvery  moment  the  neceffiry  of  his  protedlion,  both 
in  the  controverfies  which  occurred  with  other  vaf-^ 
fals,  and,  what,  was  more  material,  in  the  daily  in- 
roads and  injuries  which  were  committed  by  the 
Beighbouring  barons^  During  the  time  of  general 
war,  the  fbvereign,  who  marched  at  thft  head  of  his 
armies,  and  was  the  great  protcftor  of  the  ftate,  al- 
ways acquired  fome  acceffion  to  his  authority,  which 
he  loft  during  the  intervals  of  peace  and  tranquillity; 
But  the  loofe  police,  incident  to  the  feudal  conftitu** 
tions,  maintained  a  perpetual,  though  fecret  hofti<* 
lity,  between  the  feveral  members  of  the  ftate;  and 
the  vaflals  found  no  means  of  fecuring  themfelves 
againft  the  injuries  to  which  they  were  continually 
cxpofed,  but  by  clofely  adhering  to  their  chief,  and 
^ling  into  a  fubmiffive  dependence  upon  him. 

If  the  feudal  government  was.  fo  little  favourable 
to  the  true  liberty  even  of  the  military  vaflal,  it  was 
ftill  more  deftruftive  of  the  independence  and  fecu- 
rity  of  the  other  members  of  the  ftate,  or  what,  ih 
a  proper  fenfc,  we  call  the  people,  A  great  part  of 
them  vrtrc/erfs,  and  lived  in  a  ftate  of  abfolute  fla- 
ycry  or  villainage :  The  other  inhabitants  of  the 
country  paid  their  rent  irt  fcrvices,  which  were  in  a 
great  meafure  arbitrary  ;  and  they  could  expeft  no 
redrefs  of  injuries,  in  a  court  of  barony,  from  mca 
who  thought  they  had  a  right  to  opprefs  and  tyran- 
liife  over  them :  The  towns  were  fituated  cither 
within  the  demcfnes  of  the  king  or  the  lands  or  the 
great  barons,^  and  were  almoft  entirely  fubjeded  to 
the  abfolute  will  of  their  mafter.  The  languifhing 
ftate  of  commerce  kept  the  inhabitants  poor  and 
contemptible;  and  the  political  inftitutions  were  cal- 
culated-to  render  that  poverty  perpetual.  The  ba- 
rons 
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App«nai3t  nms'  arid  gentry,  living  in  ruftic  plenty  and  hofpi- 
tality,  gave  310  encouragement  to  the  arts,  and  had 
no  demand  for  any  of  the  more  elaborate  .manufac- 
tures :  Every  profeflion  was  held  in  contempt,  but 
that  of  arms :  And  if  any  merchant  or  mauufaiSturer 
rofe  by  induftry  and  frugality  to  a  degree  of  opu- 
lence, he  found  himfelf  but  the  more  expofed  to  iq- 
juries,  from  the. envy  and  avidity  of  the  military 
gobies. 

These  concurring  eaufes  gave  the  feudal  govern- 
ments  fo  ftrong  a  bias  towards  ariftocracy,  that  tbo 
royal  authority  was  extremely  edipfed  ia  all  the  Eu- 
ropean ftates ;  and,  inftead  of  dreading  the  growth, 
of  .monarchical  power,  we  might  rather  exped  that 
the  community  would  every  where  crun^bte  into  fo 
many  independent  baronies,  and  lofe  the  political 
juoton  by  which  they  weve  cemented.  In  ekftive 
monarchies,  the  event  was  commonly  anfwerid>le  to 
this  expedation ;  and  the  barons,  gaining  ground  oa 
every  vacancy  of  the  throne,  raifed  themfcjvcs  almoft 
to  a  ftate  of  fovereignty,  and  facrificed  to  their  power 
both  die  rights  of  die  crown  and  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  But  hereditary  monarchies  had  a  principle 
of  authority  which  was  not  {jp  eafily  fubverted ;  amd 
£hei«  were  feveral  eaufes  which  ftill  maintained  a  de-» 
gree  of  influence  in  the  hands  of  the  fovereign. 

The  greateil  baron  could  never  lofe  view  entirely 
of  thofe  principles  of  the  feudal  conilitution  which 
J:>aund  him,  as  a  vaifal,  to  fubmiffion  and  fealty  to^ 
wards  his  prince;  becaufe  he  was  every  moment 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  thofe  principles,  in  ex- 
acting fealty  and  fubmiffion  from  his  own  vafials. 
The  lefler  barons,  finding  that  the  annihilation  of 
Toyal  authority  left  them  expofed,  without  protec- 
tion, to  the  infults  and  injuries  of  more  potent  neigh- 
Jbours,  naturally  adhered  to  the  crown,  and  promot- 
ed the  execution  of  general  and  equal  laws.  The 
people  had  ftill  a  ftrongir  intereft  to  defirc  the  gran^ 
deur  of  the  fovereign  j  and  the  king,  being  the  legal 

magiftrate^ 
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•magiftrate,  who  fufFered  by  every  internal  convul-  Appendix 
fion  or  oppreflion)  and  who  regarded  the  great  nobles  m 

as  his  ioimediate  rivals,  afTunned  (he  falucary  office 
of  general  guardian  or  proteftor  of  the  commons. 
Befides  the  prerogatives  with  which  the  law  inverted 
him,   his  lai^e  demefnes  and  numerous   retainers 
•rendered  him,  in  one  fenfe,  the  greateft  baron  in 
his  kingdom ;  and  where  he  was  poffefled  of  perfonal 
•vigour  and  abilities  (for  his  fituation  required  thefc 
.advantages),  he  was  commonly  able  to  preferve  his 
Wthority,  and  maintain  his  ftation  as  head  of  the 
connmunity,  and  the  chief  fountain  of  law  and  juf- 
•ticc. 

The  firft  kings  of  the  Norman  race  were  favoured 
by  another  circumftance,  which  preferved  them  from 
the  encroachments  of  their  barons.  They  were  ge- 
nerals of  a  conquering  army,  which  was  obliged  to 
continue  in  a  military  pofture,  and  to  maintain  great 
fubordination  under  their  leader,  in  order  to  fecure 
thcmfclves/rom  the  revolt  of  the  numerous  natives, 
whom  they  had  bereaved  of  ^11  their*  properties  and 
privileges.  But  though  this  circumftance  fupported 
the  authority  of  William  and  his  irpmediate  fuccef- 
^Ibrs,  and  rendered  them  extrfcmely  abfolute,  it  was 
loft  as  (bon  as  the  Norman  barons  began  to  incor- 
porate with  the  nation,  to  acquire  a  fecurity  in  their 
poflcffions,  and  to  fix  their  influence  over  their  vaf- 
fals,  tenants,  and  (laves.  And  the  immenfe  for- 
tunes which  the  Conqueror  had  beftowed  on  his 
•chief  captains,  ferved  to  fupport  their  independence, 
and  make  them  fornriidable  to  the  fovereign. 

He  gave,  for  inftance,  to  Hugh  de  Abrincis,  his 
.lifter's  Ton,  the  whole  county  of  Chefter,  whicJi  he 
crefted  into  a  palatinate,  and  rendered  by  his  grant 
almoft  independent  of  the  crown  '^.  Robert  earl  of 
Mortaigne  had. 97 3  manors  and  lordfhips :  Allan 
iarl  of  Britanny  and  Richmond  442 :  Odo  biiliop 

%  CftRid.  in  Clic/h.     SpeU  GlofT.  in  verb.  CoTxes  Pafathus, 
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AppcndiK  of  Baieux  439':  GeofFrey  biftiop of  Coutancc  a8o*: 
Walter  GifFard  ead  of  Buckingham  107 :  William 
earl  Warrcnne  a^9,  befidcs  28  towns  or  hamlets  it\ 
Yorkfhire :  Todenei  8 1 :  Roger  Bigod  1 23 :  Ro- 
bert earl  of  Eu-  119:  Roger  Mortimer  132,  be- 
fides  feveral  hamlets:  Robert  de  Stafford  130: 
Walter  de  Eurus  earl  of  Salifbury  46  :  GeofFrey  de 
Mandeville  118  :  Richard  de  Clare  171 :  Hugh  dc 
V  Beauchamp  47 :  Baldwin  de  Ridvers  164:  Henry 
de  Ferrars  222 :  William  de  Percy  119* :  Norman 
d'Arcy  23  "•  Sir  Henry  Spelman  computes,  that, 
in  .the  large  county  of  Norfolk,  there  were  not,  in 
the  Conqueror's  time,  above  fixty-fix  proprietors 
of  land"^.  Men,  pofTeffed  of  fuch  princely  reve- 
nues and  jurifdiftions,  could  not  long  be  retained 
in  the  rank  of  fubjefts.  The  great  earl  Warrennc, 
in  a  fubfequent  reign,  when  he  was  queftioned  con- 
cerning his  right  to  the  lands  which  he  pofleficd, 
drew  his  fword,  which  he  produced  as  his  title; 
adding,  that  William  the  Baftard  did  not  conquer 
the  kingdom  himfclf  j  but  that  the  barons,  and  his 
ancellor  among  the  reft,  were  joint-adventurers  in 
the  enterprife  *. 

The  lupreme  legidative  power  of  England  was 
lodged  in  the  king  and  great  council,  or  what  was 
afterwards  called  the  parliament.  It  is  not  doubted 
bat  the  archbifhops,  bifbops,  and  moft  confiderable 
abbots,  were  conftituent  members  of  this  c6unciL 
They  fat  by  a  double  title :  By  prefcription*  as  hav^ 
ing  always  poffefled  that  privilege,  through  the 
whole  Saxon  period,  from  the  firft  eftablifhment  of 
Chriftianity;  and  by  their  right  of  baronage,  as 
holding  of  the  king  in  capite  by  military  fcrvioc, 

r  Bradv's  Hift.  p.  198.  aoo.  •  Order.  Vital. 

c  Dugdale's  Baronage,  from  Domefday  Book,  vol.  f.  p.  60.  74* 
lii.  III.  11%,  136.  13S.  i5^«.  174,  aoo.  207.  ai).  154- ^S7«  ^69* 

u  Ibid.  p.  369.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  family  of  d*Arcy  feertis 
to  be  the  only  male*  defcendents  of  any  of  the  Con(]ueror*8'  barorts 
now  remaining  among  tlie  peers.  Lord  HoIdernelTe  is  the  heir  of  that 
family.  ^  Spel.  Gloflf.  in  veib.  Dmefday.  >  Dugw  Bar. 

vol.  i.  p.  79*    Ibid,  Origines  Juridicalcs,  p.  13. 

Thefc 
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Yhefe  two  titles  of  the  prelates  were  never  accu-  Apyndijc 
rately  diftinguifKed.  When  the  ufurpations  of  the 
church  had  rifen  to  fuch  a  height,  as  to  make  the 
biffaops  2lScA  a  feparate  dominion^  and  regard  their 
ieat  in  parliament  as  a  degradation  of  their  epifcopal 
dignity;  the  king  inlifled  that  they  were  barons^ 
and,  on  that  account,  obliged  by  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  feudal  law,  to  attend  on  him  in  his 
great  councils ''.  Yet  there  ftill  remained  fome 
praftices,  which  fuppofed  their  title  to  be  derived 
merely  from  ancient  pofleffion  :  When  a  bifhop  was 
ele6ted,  he  fat  in  parliament  before  the  king  had 
made  him  reftitution  of  his  temporalides ;  and  du- 
ring the  vacancy  of  a  fee,  the  guardian  of  the  fpi- 
ritualities  was  fummoned  to  attend  along  with  the 
bifhops. 

The  barons  were  another  conftitiient  part  of  the 
great  council  of  the  nation.  Thefe  held  immedi- 
ately of  the  crown  by  a  military  tenure ;  They  were 
the  moft  honourable  members  of  the  ftate,  and  had 
a  right  to  be  confulted  in  all  public  deliberations  : 
They  were  the*  iinmediate  vaflals  of  the  crown,  and 
owed  as  a  /ervice  their  attendance  in  the  court  of 
their  fupreme  lord.  A  refolution  taken  without 
their  confent  was  likely  to  be  but  ill  executed :  And 
no  deterrnination  of  any  caufe  or  controverfy  among 
them  had  any  validity,  where  the  vote  and  advice 
of  the  body  did  not  concur.  The  dignity  of  earl  or  • 
count  was  official  and  territorial,  as  well  as  heredi- 
tary; and  as  all  the  earls  were  alfo  barons,  they 
Were  confidered  as.  military  vaflals  of  the  crown, 
were  admitted  in  that  capacity  into  the  general  coun- 
cil, and  formed  the  moft  honourable  and  powerful 
branch  of  it. 

But  there  was  another  clafs  of  the  immediate 
military  tenants  of  the  crown,  no  lefs,  or  probably 
more,  numerous  than  the  barqns,  the  tenants  in. 

y  Spel.  GIofT.  in  verb.  Baro. 
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capite  by  knights  fervice ;  and  thefe,  however  infe- 
rior in  power, or  property,  held  by  a  tenure  which 
was  equally  honourable  with  that  of  the  others.  A 
barony  was  commonly  compofed  of  feveral  knights 
fees :  And  though  the  number  feems  not  to  have 
been  exaftly  defined,  feldorn  confiftcd  of  lefs  than 
fifty  hydes  of  land  * :  But  where  a  man  held  of  the 
king  only  one  or  two  knights  fees,  he  was  ftill  aii 
immediate  vafFal  of  the  crown,  and  as  fuch  had  a 
title  to  have  a  feat  in  the  general  councils.  But  as 
this  attendance  was  ufually  eftcemed  a  burthen,  and 
one  too  great  for  a  man  of  flender  fortune  to  bear 
conftantly;  it  is  probable  that,  though  he  had.i 
title,  if  he  pleafed,  to  be  admitted,  he  was  not 
obliged,  by  any  penalty,  like  the  barons,  to  pay  a 
regular  attendance.  All  the  immediate  military  te- 
nants of  the  crown  amounted  not  fully  to  700,  when 
Domefday-book  was  framed;  and  as  the  members 
were  well  pleafed,  on  any  pretext,  to  excufe  them- 
felves  from  attendance,  the  affembly  was  never  likely 
to  become  too  numerous  for  the  difpatch  of  public 
bufinefs. 

So  far  the  nature  of  a  general  council,  or  ancient 
parliament,  is  determined  without  any  doubt  or  con- 
troverfy.  The  only  queftion  feems  to  be  with  re- 
gard to  the  commons,  or  the  reprefentatives  of 
counties  and  boroughs ;  whether  they  were  alfo,  in 
more  early  jcimes,  conftituent  parts  of  parliament  ? 
This  queftion  was  once  difputed  in  England  with 
great  acrimony  :  But  fuch  is  the  force  of  time  and 
evidence,  that  they  can  fometimes  prevail  even  over 
faftion ;  and  the  queftion  feems,  by  general  confent, 
and  even  by  their  own,  to  be  at  laft  determined 
againft  the  ruling  party.     It  is  agreed,  that  the 

*  Four  hydes  made  one  knight's  fee ;  The  relief  of  a  barony  was 
twelve  times  greater  than  that  of  a  knighi's  fee  5  whence  we  may  con- 
jefture  its  ulual  value.  Spelm.  Glofl'.  in  verb.  FeeJum,  There  were 
243,600  hydes  in  England,  and  60,115  knights  fees;  whence  it  is 
evident  that  there  were  a  little  more  than  four  hydes  in  each  knight^s 
fee, 

commons 
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commons  were  no  part  of  the  great  council,   till  Appendix 
ibme  ages  after  the  conqueft ;  and  that  the  military 
tenants  alone  of  the  crown  compofed  that  fupreme 
and  legi/lative  aflembly. 

Thb  vaflals  of  a  baron  were  by  their  tenure  im- 
mediately dependant  on  him,  owed  attendance  at 
his  court,  and  paid  all  their  duty  to  the  king,  through 
that  dependance  which  their  lord  was  obliged  by  bis 
tenure  to  acknowledge  to  his  fovereign  and  fuperior. 
Their  land,  comprehended  in  the  barony,  was  re- 
prefented  in  parliament  by  the  baron  himfelf^  who 
was  fuppofed,  according  to  the  fiftions  of  the  feudal 
law,  to  pofliefs  the  dire6l  property  of  it,  and  it 
would  have  been  deemed  incongruous  to  give  it  any 
other  reprefentation.  They  ftood  in  the  fame  ca- 
pacity to  him,  that  he  and  the  other  barons  did  to 
the  king :  The  former  were  peers  of  the  barony  j 
the  latter  were  peers  of  the  realm  :  The  vaflals  pof- 
fefled  a  fubordinate  rank  within  their  diflxid ;  thfs 
baron  enjoyed  a  fuperior  dignity  in  the  great  aflcm- 
bly  :  They  were  in  fome  degree  his  companions  at 
home;  he  the  king's  companion  at  dburt :  And  no- 
thing can  be  more  evidendy  repugnant  to  all  feudal 
ideas^  and  to  that  gradual  fubordination  which  was 
eflential  to  thofe  ancient  inftitutions,  than  to  ima- 
gine that  the  king  would  apply  either  for  the  advice 
or  confent  of  men,  who  were  of  a  rank  fo  much  in- 
ferior, and  whofe  duty  was  immediately  paid  to  the  ' 
mefne  lord  that  was  interpofed  between  them  and 
the  throne  *. 

If  it  be  unreafonable  to  think  that  the  vaflals  o/ 
a  barony,  though  their  tenure  was  military  and  no- 
ble and  honourable,  were  ever  fummoned  to  give 
their  opinion  in  national  councils,  much  lefs  can  it 
be  fuppofed,  that  the  tradefmen  or  inhabitants  of 
boroughs,  whofe  condition  was  (b  much  inferior, 
would  be  admitted  to  that  privilege.     It  appears 

*  Spelm.  GlofT.  iftrerb.  Baru 
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Appendix  from  Domefday,  that  the  grcatcft  boroughs  were,  2\,t 
the  time  of  the  conqueft,  fcarccly  more  than  country 
villages  j  and  that'  the  inhabitants  lived  in  entire  dc- 
pendance  on  the  king  or  great  lords,  and  were  of  a 
ftation  little  better  than  iervile  **.  They  were  not 
then  fo  much  as  incorporated  j  they  formed  no  com- 
munity J  were  not  regarded  as  a  body  politic ;  and 
being  really  nothing  but  a  number  of  low  depend- 
ent tradefmen,  living,  without  any  particular  civil 
tie,  in  neighbourhood  together,  they  were  incapa- 
ble of  being  reprefented  in  the  ftates  of  the  king- 
dom. Even  in  France,  a  country  which  made 
more  early  advances  in  arts  and  civility  than  Eng- 
land, the  firft  corporation  is  fixty  years  pofterior  to 
the  conqueft  under  the  duke  of  Normandy ;.  and  the 
erefting  of  thefe  communities  was  an  invention  of 
i.ewis  the  Grofs,  in  order  to  free  the  people  frori^ 
flayery  under  the  brds,  and  to  give  them  proteftionj 
by  means  of  certain  privileges  and  a  feparate  jurif- 
didion  %  An  ancient  French  writer  calls  them  a 
new  and  wicked  device,  to  procure  liberty  to  flaves, 
and  encourage  them  in  (baking  off  the  dominion  of 
their  mafters  **.  The  famous  Charter,  as  it  is  called, 
of  the  conqueror,  to  the  city  of  London,  though 
granted  at  a  time  when  he  aflumed  the  appearajice 
of  gentlencfs  and  lenity,  is  nothing  but  a  letter  of 
protcftion,  and  a  declaration  that  the  citizens  fliould 
hot  be  treated  as  flaves  S  By  the  Englifli  feudal 
law,  the  fuperior  lord  was  prohibited  froni  marry- 
|ng  his  fenqale  ward  to  a  burgefs  or  a  villain  ^  j  fo 
near  were  thefe  two  ranks  efteemed  to  each  other, 
and  fo  much  inferior  to  the  nobility  and  gentry. 
Bcfides  poflfcfling  the  advantages  of  birth,  riches, 
civil  powers  and  privileges,  the  nobles  and  gentle- 
men alone  were  art[iied,  a  circumftance  which  gave 

*  Lther  homo  anciently  fiernified  a  gentleman  :  For  fcarce  any  one  be* 
fide  wag  entirely  free.     Spelm.  Glod'.  in  vcrbo.  '   ^  Du  Gangers 

trlolT.  in  verb.  Commune^  Commumtas.  ^  Guibertus  de  vita  i'ua, 

jib.  3.  fi*p.  7.  e  Stat«ot  Mcrton,  isjsj  cap.  6. 

*    f  ^lolingihcd,  vol.  iii.  p.  15. 

them 
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them  a  mighty  fuperiority,  in  an  age  when  nothing  Appendix 
but  the  military  profeffion  was  honourable,  and  when  ,    _^^' 
the  loofc  execution  of  laws  gave  fo  much  encou- 
ragement to  open  violence,  and  rendered  it  fo  deci- 
five  in  all  difputes  and  controvcrfies*. 

The  great  fimilarity  among  the  feudal  govern- 
ments of  Europe  is  well  known  to  every  man  that 
has  any  acquaintance  with  ancient  hiftory  s  and  the 
antiquaries  of  all  foreign  countries,  where  the  que- 
ftion  was  never  cmbarrafled  by  party  difputes,  have 
allowed,  that  the  commons  came  very  late  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  fhare  in  the  legiflatlve  power.  In  Nor- 
mandy particularly,  whofe  conftitution  was  moft  like- 
ly to  be  William's  model  in  raifing  his  new  fabric  of 
Engliih  government,  the  dates  were  entirely  com- 
pofed  of  the  clergy  and  nobility  ;  and  the  firft  incor- 
porated boroughs  or  communities  of  that  dutchy 
were  Roiien  and  Falaife,  which  enjoyed  their  privi- 
leges by  a  grant  of  Philip  Auguftus  in  the  year 
1207"*.  All  the  ancient  Englifh  hiftorians,  when 
they  mention  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  call  it 
an  aflembly  of  the  baronage,  nobility,  or  great  men ; 
and  none  of  their  expreffions,  though  feveral  hun- 
dred paffages  might  be  produced,  can,  without  the 
utmoft  violence,  be  tortured  to  a  meaning  which 
will  admit  rhe  commons  to  be  conftituent  members 
of  that  body*.     If  in  the  long  period  of  200  years, 

t  Ma<lox*s  Baron.  Ant^iL  p.  19.  ^  Norman.  Ou  Cbefniiy 

p.  io66.     Du  Cange  GloQ*.  in  verb.  Ccmmuet, 

'  Sometimes  the  hidorians  mention  the  people,  p^j^ulus^  n«  a  part  of 
tlie  parliament;  btit  they  always  mean  the  laity,  in  oppofition  to  the 
<^^ci'gy*  Sometimes  the  v/ord  c'ommunitai  is  t'ounct ;  but  it  always 
means  communitas  harGnagii.  Thcf«i  points  are  clearly  piovcd  by  Dr. 
Brady.  There  is  alio  mention  lometimes  made  of  n  crowd  or  nuilti- 
tude  that  thronged  into  the  great  council  on  particular  interefting  oc- 
cafions  J  but  as  deputies  from  bo«o\ighs  are  never  once  fpoke  oil  the 
IH'oof,  that  they  had  not  then  any  exiltemre,  becomes  the  more  certaia 
and  undeniable.  Thefe  never  could  make  a  crowd,  as  they  nuift 
liave  had  a  regular  place  afligned  them,  if  they  had  made  a  regular 
part  of  the  legillutive  body.  There  were  only  130  boroughs  who  re- 
ceived writs  of  fummons  from  Edward  I.  It  is  cxprcfsly  faid  in 
jCxefta  Reg.  Steph.  p.  931,  that  it  was  ufual  for  the  populncc,  vu/^us, 
to  crowd  into  the  great  councils  5  where  they  were  plainly  mere  fpec- 
iators>  and  could  only  gratify  their  oirioiity. 

I  4  which 
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Appendix  which  clapfecl  between  the  Conqueft:  and  the  latter 
end  of  Henry  III.  and  which  abounded  in  ^t&iom, 
revolutions,  and  convulfions  of  all  kinds,  the  houfe 
of  commons  never  perforined  one  Tingle  legiflatire 
aft  fo*  confiderable  as  to  be  once  mentioned  by  any 
of  the  numerous  hiftorians  of  that  age,  they  muft 
have  been  totally  infignificant :  And  in  that  caie, 
what  reafon  can  be  affigncd  for  their  ever  being  af- 
femblcd  ?  Can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  men  of  fo  little 
weight  or  importance  poffeffed  a  negative  voice 
againft  the  king  and  the  barons  ?  Every  page  of  the 
fubfequent  hiftories  difco vers  their  exiftence;  though 
thefe  hiftories  are  not  written  with  greater  accuracy 
than  the  preceding  ones,  and  indeed  fcarcely  equal 
them  in  that  particular.  The  Magna  Cbarta  of  king 
John  provides,  that  no  fcutage  or  aid  fhould  be  im- 
pofed,  either  on  the  land  or  towns,  but  by  confent 
of  the  great  council  j  and  for  more  fccurity,  it  enu- 
merates the  perfons  entitled  to  a  feat  in  that  aflem^ . 
bly,  the  prelates  and  immediate  tenants  of  the  crown, 
without  any  mention  of  the  commo.ns :  An  authority 
fo  full,  certain,  and  explicit,  that  nothing  but  the 
zeal  of  party  could  ever  have  procured  credit  to  any 
contrary  hypothefis. 

It  was  probably  the  example  of  the  French  ba- 
rons, which  firft  emboldened  the  Englifli  to  require 
greater  independence  from  their  fovereign:  It  is  alfo 
probable,  that  the  boroughs  and  corporations  of 
England  were  eftablifticd  in  imitation  of  thofe  of 
France.  It  may,  therefore,  be  propofed  as  no  un- 
likely conjefture,  that  both  the  chief  privileges  of 
the  peers  in  England  and  the  liberty  of  the  com- 
mons were  originally  the  growth  of  that  foreign 
country. 

In  ancient  times,  mea  were  little  felicitous  to  ob- 
tain a  place  in  the  legiflative  affemblies ;  and  rather 
regarded  their  attendance  as  a  burden,  which  was 
not  compen fated  by  any  return  of  profit  or  honour 
proportionate  to  the  trouble  and  expence.  The  only 
realbn  for  inftituting  thofe  public  councils  was,  on 

the 
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the  part  of  the  fubjeft,  that  they  dtfired-  fonie  fccu-  Appendix 
rity  from  the  atten>pts  of  arbitrary  po.wer  j  and  o^  ^  . 

the  part  of  the  fovercign,  that  he  d^fpaired  of  go^ 
vcrning  men  of  fuch  independent  fpirits  without  their 
own  confent  and  concurrence.  But  the  commons, 
or  the  inhabitants  of  boroughs^  had  not  as  yet 
reached  fuch  a  degree  of  confideration  as  to  defire 
Jecurity  againft  their  prince,  or  to  imagine,  that 
even  if  they  were  affembled  in  a  reprefentatiye  body, 
they  had  power  or  rank  fufficient  to  enforce  it.  The 
only  protection  which  they  afpired  to,  was  againft 
the  immediate  violence  and  injuftice  of  their  felk>w-^ 
citizens ;  and  this  advantage  each  of  them  looked 
for  from  the  courts  of  jufticc,  or  from  the  authority 
of  fome  great  lord,  to  whom  by  law  or  his  own  ^ 
choice  he*  was  attached.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fovereign  was  fofficiently  affured  of  obedience  in  the 
whole  community,  if  he  procured  the  concurrence 
of  the  nobles ;  nor  had  he  rcafon  to  apprehend  that 
any  order  of  the  ftate  could  refift  his  and  their  united 
authority.  The  military  fub-vaffals  could  entertain 
no  idea  of  oppofing  both  their  prince  and  their  ili- 
periors :  The  burgeflfes  and  tradefmen  could  much 
lefs  afpire  to  fuch  a  thought :  And  thus,  even  if 
hiftory  were  filent  on  the  head,  we  have  reafon  to 
conclude,  from  the  known  fituation  of  focicty  during 
thofe  ages,  that  the  commons  were  never  admitted 
as  members  of  the  legiflatiye  body. 

The  executive  power  of  the  Anglo-Norman  go- 
vernment was  lodged  in  the  king,  Befides  the  ftated 
meetings  of  the  national  council  at  the  three  great 
feftivals  of  Chriftmas>  Eaftcr,  and  Whitfuntide', 
he  was  accuftomed,  on  any  fudden  exigence,  to  fum- 
mon  them  together.  Hcft^ouW  at  his  pleafure  com- 
mand the  attendance  of  his  barons  and  their  vaffals, 
in  which  confifted  the  military  force  of  the  kingdom; 
and  could  employ  them,  during  forty  days,  either 

i  Dugd.  Oiig.  J 01  id.  pt  15.     Sj-dm,  Glofi*.  in  verbo  Parliamest^m, 

in 
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Appendix  in^efifting  a  foreign  enemy,  or  reducing  his  rebd- 
y^^^J-^  Hoius  fubjefts.  And,  what  was  of  great  importance, 
the  whole  judicial  power  was  ultimately  in  his  hands, 
and  was  exercifcd  by  officers  and  minifters  of  his 
appointment, 
jmiieiai  The  general  plan  of  the  Anglo-Norman  govem-r 
f^'^^^  ment  was,  that  the  court  of  barony  was  appointed 
to  decide  fuch  controverfies  as  arofc  between  the  fe- 
vcral  vaffals  or  fubjefts  of  the  fame  barony;  the 
hundred-court  and  county-court,  which  were  ftiU 
continued  as  during  the  Saxon  times",  to  judge 
between  the  fubjefts  of  different  baronies'*;  and  the 
curia  regis,  or  king's  court,  to  give  fentcncc  among 
the  barons  themfelves".  But  this  plan,  though 
fimplc,  was  attended  with  fome  circumftances 
which,  being  derived  from  a  very  extenfive  autho- 
rity alTumed  by  the  Conqueror,  contributed  to  in- 
creafe  the  royal  prerogative;  and  as  long  as  the 
ftate  was  not  difturbed  by  arms,  reduced  every  order 
of  the  community  to  fome  degree  of  dependance  and 
fubordination. 

The  king  himfelf  often  fat  in  his  court,  which 
always  attended  his  perfon^:  He  there  heard 
caufes   and  pronounced  judgment  '^  -,    and   though 

■>  Ang.  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p/  334,  &c.  Dugd.  Origr,  Jurid.  p.  17. 19* 
Madox  Hitt.  of  £xch.  p.  75,  76.     6pclni.  Glofl*.  in  verbo  Hundred, 

»  None  of  the  feudal  governments  in  Europe  had  fuch  inftitutionsas 
tlic  county-courts,  whLcn  the  great  authority  of  the  Conqueror  ftill  rC'- 
tained  from  the  Saxon  cuftoins.  All  the  freeholders  of  the  county* 
pven  the  greateft  barons,  were  obliged  to  attend  the  fhcriffs  in  thcfc 
coitrtt,  and  to  afTift  them  in  the  admin iii ration  of  juCtice.  By  this 
means  they  received  frequent  and  fenijble  admonitions  of  their  de- 
pendance on  the  king  or  fupreme  magi  (Irate :  They  formed  a  iund  of 
toramunity  with  their  fellow-barons  and  freeholders  s  They  were  often 
drawn  from  their  individual  and  independent  ftate,  peculiar  to  the 
feudal  fyftem ;  and  weix  pia^e  jo^Qisbers  of  a  political  body :  And^ 
perhaps,  this  inftitution  of  county -courts  in  England  has  had  greater 
effe£ls  on  the  government  than  has  yet  been  diftin£lly  pointed  out  by 
hiftorians,  or  traced  by  antiquaries.  The  barons  were  never  able  to 
free  themfelves  from  this  attendance  on  the  fherifFs  and  itinerant  juf- 
tices  til!  the  i-eign  of  Henry  III. 

0  Brady,  Pref.  p.  14.3.  P  Madox  Hift,  of  Exch.  p.  103. 

1  Bra£lon>  lib.  3.  cap.  9*  §  i»  cap.  xo.  ^  i.. , 
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^e  was  affifted  by  the  advice  of  the  other  members.  Appendix 
it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  a  decifion  could  eafily 
be  obtained  contrary  to  his  inclination  or  opinion. 
In  his  abfence  the  chief  jufticiary  prefided,  who  was 
|he  firH;  magiftrate  in  thje  ftate,  and  a  kind  of  vice- 
roy, on  whom  depended  all  the  civil  affairs  of  the 
kingdom  \  The  other  chief  officers  of  the  crown, 
the  conftable,  mareibhal^  fenefchal,  chamberlain, 
treafurer,  and  chancellor  %  were  member?,  together 
with  fuch  feudal  barons  as  thought  proper  to  attend, 
and  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  who  at  firft  were 
alfo  feudal  barons  appointed  by  the  king  K  This 
court,  which  was  fometimes  called  the  king^s  court, 
fonictimes  the  court  of  Exchequer,  judged  in  all 
caufes,  civil  and  criminal,  and  comprehended  the 
whole  bufmefs  which  is  now  Iharcd  out  among  four 
courts,  the  Chancery,  the  King's  Bench,  the  Com* 
mon  Pleads,  and  the  Exchequer  ?• 

Such  an  accumulation  of  powers  was  itfelf  a  great 
fource  of  authority,  and  rendered  the  jurifdiftion  of 
the  court  formidable  to  all  the  fubjefts ;  but  the  turn 
which  judicial  trials  took  foon  after  the  Conquefl^ 
ferved  ftill  more  to  increafe  its  authority,  and  to 
augment  the  royal  prerogatives.  William,  among 
the  other  violent  changes  which  he  Attempted  and 
efFeftcd,  had  introduced  the  Norman  law  into  Eng- 
land '^j  haci  ordered  all  the  pleadings  to  be  in  that 
tongue,  and  had  interwoven,  with  the  Englifh  jurif- 
prudcnce^  all  the  maxims  and  principles  which  the; 
tformans,  niore  advanced  in  cultivation,  and  na- 
turally litigious,  were  accuftomed  to  obfcrve  in  the 
diftribution  of  juftice.  Law  now  became  a  fcience, 
which  at  firft  fell  entirely  intp  the  bands  of  the  Nor- 

'  Spelm.  Gloflf.  in  verbo  Ju/tlc'iarU,  *  Madox  Hlft.  Exch.  p.  17. 
29.  32.  3S.  41.  54.  The  Nonn^s  introduced  the  pra6lice  of  fealing 
charters  ;  and  the  chance]ior*s  office  was  (o  |ceep  the  Great  Seal. 
"Jftgujfb.  bugd,  p.  33,  34.  t  Madox  Hitf.  of  the  Excb.  p«  I34»  135. 
Gei-v.  D^rob.  p.  1387.  «  Madox  Hift.  of  the  Exch.  p.  56.  70, 

"^  Dial,  de  Scac.  p.  30.  apud  Madox  Hift.  of  the  £xche(]r.er. 

mans; 
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mans ;  and  which^^  even  after  it  wa$  communicated 
to  the  Eoglifh,  requifed  ib  much  (ludy  and  applica^ 
Oon,  that  the  laity,  in  tbofe  ignorant  agf  s,  vere  in^ 
capable  of  attaining  it^  and  it  was  a  myftery  almoft 
fi>lely  confined  to  the  clergy,  and  chiefiy  to  the 
monks  *.  The  great  officers  of  the  crown*  and  the 
feudal  barons,  who  were  military  men,  found  them^r 
felves  unfit  to  penetrate  into  thofe  obfcurides ;  and 
though  they  were  entitled  to  a  feat  in  the  fuprennc 
judicature,  the  bgfinefs  of  the  court  was  wholly  ma- 
naged by  the  chieif  jufViciary  and  the  law  barons, 
who  were  men  appointed  by  the  king,  and  entirely 
at  his  difpofal ''.  This  natural  courfe  of  things  was 
forwaided  by  the  multiplicity  of  bufinefs  which  flowed 
into  that  court,  and  which  daily  augmented  by  the 
appeals  from  all  the  Subordinate  judicatures  of  the 
kingdom* 

In  the  Saxon  times,  nO  appeal  was  received  in 
the  king's  court,  except  upon  the  denial  or  delay  of 
juftice  by  the  inferior  courts ;  and  the  fame  praftice  ^ 
was  ftill  obferved  in  moft  of  the  feudal  kingdoms  of' 
Europe.  But  the  great  power  of  th?  Conqueror 
cftablilhed  at  firft  in  England  an  authority  which 
the  monarchs  in  France  were  not  able  to  attain  till 
the  reign  of  St.  Lewis,  who  lived  near  two  centuries 
after :  He  empowered  his  court  to  receive  appeals 
both  from  the  courts  of  barony  and  the  county- 
courts,  and  by  that  means  brought  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  juftice  ultimately  into  the  hanoFbf  the  fovc- 
reign  *.  And  left  tlie  expence  or  trouble  of  a  jour- 
ney CO  court  ihould  difcourage  fuitors,  and  make 
them  acquiefce  in  the  decifion  of  the  inferior  judica- 
tures, itinerant  judges  were  afterwards  eftablifhed, 
who  made  their  circuits  throughout  the  kingdom, 

*  Malmef.  lih.  4.  p   125.  Y  Dugd.  Grig   Jwrid.  p.  15. 

»  Madox  Hift.  of  the  Kxch.  p.  65.  Glauv.  lib.  11,  cap.  i.  r- 
XL,  Hen.  I.  ^51.  apud  VVilkins,  p.  14.8.  Fitz-Stephcns,  p«  36. 
TCoke''s  Comment,  on  the  Statute  of  Mulbiid^t,  cap.  40. 

and 
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and  tried  all  caufes  that  were  brought  before  them  *.  Apjicndi* 
By  this  expedient  the  courts  of  barony  were  kept  in  .  ^^'  y 
awe  5  and  if  they  ftill  preferved  foinc  influence,  it 
>wras  only  from  the  apprehenfions  which  the  vaffals 
might  entertain  of  difobliging  their  fuperior,  by  ap- 
pealing from  his  jurifdi<9:ion.  But  the  county-courts 
vrere  much  difcredited ;  and  as  the  freeholders  were 
found  ignorant  of  the  intricate  principles  and'  forms 
of  the  new  law,  the  lawyers  gradually  brought  aH 
faulinefs  before  the  king's  judges,  and  abandoned  . 
the  ancient  fimple  and  popular  judicature.  After 
this  oianner  the  formalities  of  juftice,  which,  though 
they  appear  tedious  and  cumberfome,  are  found 
Tcquifite  to  the  fupport  of  liberty  in  all  monarchical 
governments,  proved  at  firft,  by  a  combination  of 
t:aufcs,  very  advantageous  to  royal  authority  in  Eng- 
land.   


crown* 


The  power  of  the  Norman  kings  was  nlfo  much  Revenue 
iupported  by  a  great  revenue ;  and  by  a  revenue  °^  '*'^ 
that  was  fixed,  perpetual,  and  independent  of  the- 
fubjea.     The  people,  without  betaking  thcmfelves 
to   arms,  had  no  check  upon  the  king,  and  no  re- 
gular fecurity  for  the  due  adminiftration  of  juftice* 
In  thole  days  of  violence,  manyinftances  of  oppref- 
fion  paflcd  unheeded  s  and  foon  after  were  openly 
'pleaded  as  precedents,    which  it  was  unlawful  to 
diipute  or  control.      Princes    and  minifters  were 
too  ignorant  to  be  thcmfelves  fenfible  of  the  advan-* 
tages    attending  an  equitable  adminiftration;    and 
there  was  no  eftablifhed  council  or  alTembly  which 
•could  proteft  the  people,  and,  by  withdrawing  fup- 
•plies,  regularly  and  peaceably  admonifh  the  king  of 
his  duty,  and  enfure  the  execution  of  the  laws. 

a  Ma(]ox  Hift.  of  tlicExch.  p.  83,  84..  100.  Gcrv.  Dorob.  p.  14.10. 
What  made  the  Anglo-Norman  barons  more  readily  fubmit  to  3  ji^cals 
•from  their  court  to  I  he  king's  court  of  Exchequer,  was  their  being 
accuftoitied  (o  like  appeals  in  Normuntly  to  the  ducal  coiiit  of  Exche- 
qncr.  See  Gilbert's  Hittory  of  the  Exchequer,  p.  i,  2;  though  the 
-author  thinks  it  (ioubrful  whether  the  Norman  cour:  was  not  rather 
copied  from  the  £ng4Ilh,  p.  ^. 

The 
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AppeiHifac      The  firft  branch  of  the  king's  ftated  rcvcrfiilf 

"•       v^ras  the  royal  demcfnes  or  crown  lands,  which  were 

very  extenfivei  and  comprehended,  befide  a  ^eaC 

number  of  manors^  tlioft  of  the  chief  cities  of  th«r 

/7^/^'M-        kingdom.     It  was  eftablilhed  by  law  that  the  king 

^^f  J  x^^Cs  could  alienate  no  part  of  his  demefne,  and  that  he 

_, -  himfelf  or  his  fucceflbr  could  at  any  time  refume 

fuch  donations  ** :  But  this  law  was  never  regularly 
obferved ;  which  happily  rendered  in  time  the  crown 
fomewhat  more  dependant.  The  rent  of  the  crown-^ 
lands,  confidered  merely  as  {o  much  richeSy  was  a 
fource  of  power :  The  influence  of  the  king  over 
his  tenants  and  the  inhabitants  of  his  towns,  in-^ 
created  this  power:  But  the  other  numerous 
branches  of  his  revenue,  befides  fupplying  his  trea- 
fury,  gave,  by  their  very  nature,  a  great  latitude  to 
arbitrary  authority,  and  were  a  fupport  of  the  preroga* 
4  tive  J  as  will  appear  from  an  enumeration  of  them. 
^  The  king  was  never  content  with  the  ftated  rents^ 

^""y/  vftyfvr  ^^^  levied  heavy  talliages  at  pleafure  on  the  inhabit- 
^*\  $  ^^^  ^^  of  town  and  country,  who  lived  within  his 
demefne.  AH  bargains  of  fale,  in  order  to  prevent 
theft,  being  prohibited,  except  in  boroughs  and 
public  markets  %  he  pretended  to  exafl:  tolls  on  all . 
goods  which  were  there  fold'*.  He  feized  two  hogf- 
heads,  one  before  and  one  behind  the  maft,  front 
every  veffel  that  imported  wine.  All  goods  paid  to 
his  cuftoms  a  proportional  part  of  their  value  * : 
Paflage  over  bridges  and  on  rivers  v/as  loaded  with 
tolls  at  pleafure  ^ :  And  though  die  boroughs  by  de- 
grees bought  the  liberty  of  farming  thefc  impofi- 
tions,  yet  the  revenue  profited  by  thefc  bargains; 
new  fums  were  often  exa6led  for  the  renewal  and 
confirmation  of  their  charters  ^,  and  the  people  were 
thus  held  in  perpetual  dependance* 

*»  Fleta,  lib.  1.  cap.  %.  \  17.  lib.  3.  cap.  6.  §  3,  Bra^on,  lib.  i. 
cap.  5.  c  LL.  Will.  I.  cap.  61.  ^  Ma(k>x,  p.  530. 

e  Ibiil.  p.  529.  This  author  lays  a  fifteenth.  But  it  is  ndt  eafy 
to  reconcile  this  account  to  other  authorities^  ^  Madox,  p.  529. 

s  Madox'8  Uiilt  of  thcExch.'  p.  275,  ^^^^  277,  5;c. 

Such 
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I  Such  was  the  fituation  of  the  inhabitants  within  Appendix 

!         the  royal  dcmefnes.     But  the  poflfeflbrs  of  land,  or      "v   . 
the  military  tenants,  though  they  were  better  pro-        ' 
cefbed  both  by  law,  and  by  the  great  privilege  of 
I         carrying  amis,  were,  from  the  nature  of  their  tc- 
I        .nures,  much  expofed  to  the  inroads  of  power,  and 

poflTefied  not  what  we  ihould  efteem,  in  our  age,  a  J^/#^^y  ^  /^ 
very  durable  fecurity.     The  Conqueror  ordained  ^y—^ 
that  the  barons  Ihould  be  obliged  to  pay  nothing  e/V/  /  cZm.  C 
beyond  their  ftated  fervices^,  except  a  reafonablcdf — "        ^^  ,, 
aid  to  ranfom  his  perfon  if  he  were  taken  in  war,  to   ^^^^^ 
make  his  elded  fon  a  knight,  and  to  marry  his  elded: 
daughter.   What  Ihould  on  thefe  occafions  bedeem.- 
ed  a  reafonable  aid,  was  not  determined ;  and  the 
demands  of  the  crown  were  fo  far  difcretionary. 

The  king  could  require  in  war  the  pcrfonal  atr 
tendance  of  his  vaflals,  that  is,  of  almofl;  all  the 
landed  proprietors ;  and  if  they  declined  the  iervice, 
chey  were  obliged  to  pay  him  a  compoHcion  in  mo* 
ney,  which  was  called  a  fcutage.  The  fum  wai, 
during  fome  reigns,  precarious  and  uncertain;  it  . 
was  fometimes  levied  without  allowing  the  vaffal  the 
liberty  of  perfonal  fervice  ** ;  and  it  was  a  ufual  arti- 
fice of  the  king's  to  pretend  an  expedition,  that  he  - 
might  be  entitled  to  levy  the  fcutage  from  his  mili-  ^ 
tary  tenants.  Danegelt  was  another  fpecies  of  land-  *^^^ 
tax  levied  by  the  early  Norman  kings,  arbitrarily, 
and  contrary  to  the  laws  pf.the  Conqueror  *.  Money- 
age was  alfo  a  general  land-tax  of  the  fame  nature, 
levied  by  the  two  firit  Norman  kings,  and  abolifhed 
by  the  charter  of  Henry  I  ^.  It  was  a  (hilling  paid 
every  three  years  by  each  hearth,  to  induce  the  king 
not  to  ufe  his  prerogative  in  debafing  the  coin.  In- 
deed it  appears  from  that  chapter,  that  though  the 
Conqueror  had  granted  his  military  tenants  an  immu- 
nity from  al]taxe3  and  talliages,  he  and  his  fon  Wil*- 
liam  had  nev^r  thought  themfelves  bound  to  obferve 

«  LL.  W^ill.  Conq,  §  55.  ^  Gcrvafc  deTilbuiy,  p.  «5- 

i  Madox'8 Hift. of  thcExch.  p. 475.      *  M«tb.  Paris,  p.  3«. 

10  that 
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Apperuitx  that  nrff ,  but  had  levied  impofitioas  at  pleafm-e  on  all 

^^^'  _^  the  landed  ^accs  of  the  kmgdorru     The  utmoft  that 

Henry  grants  is,  that  the  land  cukivated  by  the 

military  tenant  himfelf  (hall  oot  be  fo  burdened; 

but  he  refcrves  the  power  of  taxing  the  farnners : 

And  as  it  is  known  that  Henry's  charter  was  never 

^>^^^      obferved  in  anyone  article,  we  may  be  affured  that 

this  prince  aiid  his  fucceflbrs  retradted  even  this 

^      fmall  indulgence,    and  levied  arbitrary  impofitions 

on  aH  tlie  lands  of  all  their  fubjedbs.     Thefc  taxes 

were  fometii^nes  very  heavy ;  fince  Malmefbury  tdis 

us,  that  in  the  reign  of  William  Rofus,  the  farmers, 

on  account  of  them,  abandoned  tillage,  and  a  fa- 

-mine  'enfucd  ^ 

The  efcheats  were  a  great  branch  both  of  power 
and  of  revenue,  efpecially  during  the  firft  reigns 
'EscJDftttj  after  the  Conqueft,   In  default  of  pofterity  from  the 
iirft  baron,  his  land  reverted  to  the  crown,  and  con- 
tinually  augmented  the  king's^  pofleflions.      The 
prince  had  indeed  by  law  a  power  of  alienating  thcfe 
\         efcheats ;  but  by  this  nfieans  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  eftabliftiing  the  fortunes  of  his  friends  and  fer* 
vants,  and  thereby  enlarging  his  authority.     Some- 
times  lie  retained  them  in  his   own  hands ;    and 
they   were   gradually   confounded   with   the   royal 
demefnes,  and  became  difficult  to  be  diftinguiihed 
<from  them.     This  confufion  is  probably  the  reafon 
why  the  king  acquired  the  right  of  alienating  his 
'demefnes. 

But  befides  efcheats  from  default  of  heirs,  thofe 
^/r  which  enfued  from  crimes  or  breach  of  duty  towards 
^^^  the  fuperior  lord,  were  frequent  in  ancient  times. 
If  the  valTal,  being  thrice  fummoned  to  attend  his 
Tuperior's  court,  and  do  fealty,  negleded  or  refufed 
obedience,  he  forfeited  all  title  to  his  land".  If  he 
-denied  his  tenure,    or  refufed  his  fervice,  he  was 

>  So  alfo  Chron.  Abb..  St.  Petri  dc  Burgo,  p.  55.    Knyghton, 
p.  1366.  «»  ilottom.  de  Feud.  Dil"p.  cap.  38.  col.  8«6. 

I  expofcd 
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ffxpofed  to  the  fame  penalty".  If  h^  fold  his  cftatc  Appendix 
without  licence  from  his  lord%  or  if  he  fold  ic  "' 
upon  any  other  tenure  or  title  than  that  by  which  he 
himfelf  held  it%  he  loft  all  right  to  it.  The  ad- 
hering- to  his  lord's  enemies  S  deferting  him  in 
war',  betraying  his  fecrets*,  debauching  his  wife 
or  his  near  relations  *,  or  even  ufing  indecent  free- 
doms with  them  •>  might  be  punilhed  by  forfeiture* 
The  higher  crimes,  rapes,  robbery,  murder,  arfon, 
&c.  were  called  felony ;  and  being  interpreted  want 
of  fidelity  to  his  lord,  made  him  lofe  his  fief". 
Even  where  the  felon  was  raflal  to  a  baron,  though 
his  immediate  lord  enjoyed  the  forfeiture,  the  king 
might  retain  poflelIion*of  his  eftate  during  a  twelve- 
month, and  had  the  right  of  fpoiling  and  deftroying 
it,  unlefs  the  baron  paid  him  a  reafonable  compofi- 
tion  *.  We  have  not  here  enumerated  all  the  fpe- 
cies  of  felonies,  or  of  crimes  by  which  forfeiture 
was  incurred :  We  have  faid  enough  to  prove,  that 
the  poffeflion  of  feudal  property  was  anciently  fome- 
what  precarious,  and  that  the  primary  idea  was 
never  loft,  of  its  being  a  kind  difee  or  benefice. 

When  a  baron  died,  the  king  immediately  took 
pofleflion  of  the  eftate ;  and  the  heir,  before  he  re- 
covered his  right,  was  obliged  to  make  applica- 
tion to  the  crown,  and  defire  that  he  might  be  ad- 
mitted to  do  homage  for  his  land,  and. pay  a  com- 
pofition  to  the  king.  This  compofition  was  not  at 
firft  fixed  by  law,  at  leaft  by  praftice :  The  king  was 
often  exorbitant  in  his  demands,  and  kept  poffcf- 
fion  of  the  land  till  they  were  complied  with. 

If  the  heir  were  a  minor,  the  king  retained  the 
whole  profit  of  the  eftate  till  his  majority  j  and  might       ^  ^ 
grant  what  fum  he  thought  proper  for  the  education 

*  Lib.  Feud.  lib.  3.  tic.  i.  4.  tit.  lib.  ai.  39.  '  Td.  lib.  t. 

tit.  II.  P  Id.  lib.  4..  tic.  44.  ^  Id.  Jib.  3.  tic.  f. 

'  Id.  lib.  4.  tit.  14.  21.  •  Id.  lib.  4.  tit.  14.  <  Id.  lib.  i. 

tit.  14.  »x.  »  Id.  lib.  I.  tit.  X.  "^  Spelm.  GlolF.  in  verb. 

fekma,       *  Spelm.  Gloflf.  in  verb.  Tekni*^  Glanville,  lib.  7.  cap.  x;. 
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Appendix  and  maintenance  of  the  young  baron/  This.prsu!- 
}^^  J  ticc  was  alfo  founded  on  the  notion  that  a  fief  was  a 
benefice,  and  that  while  the  heir  could  not  perform 
his  military  fervices,  the  revenue  devolved  to  the 
fuperior,  who  employed  another  in  his  ftead.  It  is 
obvious,  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  landed  pro- 
perty mull,  by  means  of  this  device,  be  continually 
in  the  hands  of  the  prince,  and  that  all  the  noble  fa- 
milies were  thereby  held  in  perpetual  dependance* 
When  the  king  granted  the  wardfhip  of  a  rich  heir 
to  any  one^  he  had  the  opportunity  of  enriching  a 
favouf ite  or  minifter :  If  he  fold  it,  he  thereby  le- 
vied a  confiderable  fum  of  money.  Simon  de 
Mountfort  paid  Henry  III.  10,000  marks,  an  im- 
menfe  fum  in  thofe  days,  for  the  wardfhip  of  Gil- 
bert de  Umfreville ''.  Geofirey  de  Mandeville  paid 
to  the  fame  prince  the  fum  of  20,000  marks,  that 
he  might  marry  Ifabel  countefs  of  Glocefter,  and 
poiTefs  all  her  lands  and  knights  fees.  This  fum 
^Pgry^yAn/^     would  be  equivalent  to  300,000,  perhaps  400,00a 

Y  pounds  in  our  time  ^.'^  ^ 

^i/i/i  ^c f^     If  the  heir  were  a  female,  the  king  was  entitled 

^^  to  offer  her  any  hufband  of  her  rank  he  thought 

proper  J  and  if  (he  refufed  him  fhe  forfeited  her 

land.     Even  a  male  heir  could  not  marry  without 

the  royal  confent ;  and  it  was  ufual  for  men  to  pay 

'         large  fums  for  the  liberty  of  making  their  own 

choice  in  marriage  *.     No  man  could  difpofe  of  his 

land,  either  by  fale  or  will,  without  the  confent  of 

his  fuperior.     The  pofTefTor  was  never  confidered 

as  full  proprietor :  He  was  flill  a  kind  of  beneficiary; 

and  could  not  oblige  his  fuperior  to  accept  of  any 

vafTal  that  was  not  agreeable  to  him, 

j^j-^-^  Fines,  amerciaments,  and  oblatas,  as  they  were 

jr^lji^fS         called,  were  another  confiderable  branch  of  the  royal 

power  and  revenue.     The  ancient  records 'of  the 

exchequer,  which  arc  flill  prefer vqd,  give  furprifmg 

y  Madox's  Hid.  of  the  Exch.  p.  ^%%.  *  H.  p.  312. 

*   Id.    p.   %20, 

3  accounts 
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Accounts  of  the  numerous  fines  and  amerciaments  Appendix 
levied  in  thofe  days^  and  of  the  ftrange  inventions  ^  }^[ 
fallen  upon  to  exaft  money  from  the  fubjeft.  It 
appears  that  the  ancient  kings  of  England  put  them- 
felves  entirely  on  the  foot  of  the  barbarous  eaftern 
princes,  whom  no  mart  muft:  approach  without  a 
prefent,  who  fell  all  their  good  offices,  and  who  in- 
trude themfclves  into  every  bufinefs.  that  they  may 
have  a  pretence  for  extorting  money.  Even  juftice 
was  avowedly  bought  and  fold ;  the  king's  court  it- 
felfi  though  the  fupreme  judicature  of  the  kingdom, 
y(as  open  to  none  that  brought  not  prefcnts  to  the 
king;  the  bribes  given  for  the  expedition,  delays 
fulpenfion,  and,  doubtlefs,  for  the  perverfion  of  juf- 
tice, were  entered  in  the  public  regifters  of*the  royal 
revenue,  and  remain  as  monuments  of  the  perpetual 
iniquity  and  tyranny  of  the  times.  The  barons  of 
the  exchequer,  for  inftance,  the  firft  nobility  of  the 
kingdom,  were  not  afhamed  to  infert,  as  an  article 
in  their  records,  that  the  county  of  Norfolk  paid  a 
fum  that  they  might  be  fairly  dealt  ^^ith**;  the  bo- 
rough of  Yarmouth,  that  the  king's  charters,  which 
they  have  ifor  their  liberties,  might  not  be  violated  *i 
Richard>.  fon  of  Gilbert,  for  the  king's  helping  him 
to  recover  his  debt  from  the  Jews '  -,  Serlo,  fon  of 
Terlavafton,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  make 
his  defence,  in  cafe  he  were  accufed  of  a  certain  ho- 
micide*; Walter  de  Burton,  for  free  law,  if  ac- 
cufed of  wounding  another  **  i  Robert  de  Effart,  for 
having  an  inqueft  to  find  whether  Roger  die 
butcher,  and  Wace  and  Humphrey,  acculed  him 
of  robbery  and  theft  out  of  envy  and  ill-will,  or 
.not*;  William  Buhurft,  for  having  an  inqueft  to 
find  whether  he  were  accufed  of  the  death  of  one 
Godwin,  but  of  ill-will,  or  for  juft  caufc ".    I  have 

^  Madox's  Hift.  of  the  Exch.  p.  172.  '  ^  Id.  p.  xyj^.  399. 

'  Id.  p.  295.  «  Id.  ibid.  ^  Td.  p.  196.    Be  paid  209 

marksy  a  great  fum  in  thofe  days.  t  Id.  _p,  196.         ^  id.  ibid. 

*  Id.  p.  ft9S«  ^  Id.  p.  3o», 

K  a  feleacd . 
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Appendix  l*ele£tcd  thcfc  few  inftances  from  a  great  number  of 
^^^*_^  a  like  kind,  which  Madox  had  felcfted  from  a  ftill 
greater  number,  preferved  in  the  ancient  rolls  of  the 
exchequer  *. 

Sometimes  the  party  litigant  offered  the  king  a 
certain  portion,  a  half,  a  third,  a  fourth,  payable 
out  of  the  debts  which  he,  as  the  executor  of  jufticc, 
Ihould  affift  him  in  recovering".  Theophania  dc 
^  Weftland  agreed  to  pay  the  half  of  21 2  marks,  that 
^^  (he  might  recover  that  fum  againft  James  de  Fugh- 
iefton "" ;  Solomon  the  Jew  engaged  to  pay  one  mark 
out  of  every  fcven  that  he  Ihould  recover  againft 
Hugh  de  laHofe**;  Nicholas  Morrel  promifed  to 
J)ay  fixty  pounds,  that  the  earl  of  Flanders  might 
be  diftrained  to  pay  him  343  pounds,  which  the  earl 
had  taken  from  him  j  and  thefe  fixty  pounds  were 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  firft  money  that  Nicholas 
Ihould  recover  from  the  earl '. 

As  the  kin^  aflumed  the  entire  power  over  trade, 
he  was  to  be  paid  for  a  permiffion  to  exercife  com- 
•^  merce  or  induftry  of  any  kind  ^.  Hugh  Oifel  paid 
400  marks  for  liberty  to  trade  in  England':  Nigel 
^;^  de  Havene  gave  fifty  marks  for  the  partnerftiip  in 
merchandife  which  he  had  with  Gervafe  de  Hanton*  V 
The  men  of  Worcefter  paid  100  (hillings,  that  they 
might  have  the  liberty  of  felling  and  buying  dyed 
cloth  as  formerly  * :  Several  other  towns  paid  for  a 
like  liberty ".  The  commerce  indeed  of  die  king- 
dom was  lb  much  under  the  control  of  the  king, 
that  he  erefted  gilds,  corporations,  and  monopolies 
wherever  he  pleafed ;  and  levied  fums  for  thefe  ex- 
clufive  privileges  ^. 

There  were  no  profits  (b  fmall  as  to  be  below  the 
king's  attention,  Henry,  fon  of  Arthur,  gave  ten 
dogs  to  have  a  recognition  againft  the  counte(s  of 

I  Madox*ft  Hlft.  of  the  £xch.  chap.  xii.  «  Id*  p.  31 1 . 

»  Id.  ibid.  »  Id.  p.  79.  3x1.  P  Id-  p.  3a*. 

'     4  Id.  p.  313.  '  Id.  ibid.  >  Id.  ibid.  <  Id.  p.  314* 

•  Id.  ibid.  ^  Id.  p.  t3«i  *33t  &c. 

Copland 
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Copland  for  on^  knight's  fee  *.  Roger,  fon  of  Ni»  Appendix 
cholas,  gave  twenty  lampreys  and  twenty  fhads  for  ^^' 
an  inqucft,  to  find  whether  Gilbert,  fon  of  Alurcd, 
^ve-  to  Roger  200  snuttons  to  obtain  his  confirma^ 
tion  for  certain  lands,  or  whether  Roger  took  them 
fit>m  him  by  violence  ^ :  Geoffrey  Fitz-Pierrc,  the 
chief  judiciary,  gave  two  good  Norway  hawks, 
that  Walter  le  Madinc  might  have  leave  to  ex- 
port a  hundred  weight  of  cheefe  out  of  the  king's 
dominions  '• 

It  is  really  amufing  to  remark  the  flrange  buli- 
nefs  in  which  the  king  fometimes  interfered,  and 
never  without  a  prefcnt:  The  wife  of  Hugh  dc 
Neville  gave  the  king  200  hens,  that  fhe  might  lie 
with  her  huft^and  one  night  • ;  and  flie  brought  with 
her  two  lureties,  who  anfwered  each  for  a  hundred 
hens.  It  is  probable  that  her  hufband  was  a  pri- 
foner,  which  debarred  her  from  having  accefs  to  hirq. 
The  abbot  of  Rucford  paid  ten  marks,  for  leave  to 
crc6t  houfes  and  place  men  upon  his  land  near  Wei- 
hang,  in  order  to  fecure  his  wood  there  from  being 
ftolen  ^ :  Hugh  archdeacon  of  Wells  gave  one  tun 
of  wine  for  leave  to  carry  600  lumms  of  corn  whi- 
ther he  would  *=:  Peter  dc  Peraris  gave  twenty 
marks  for  leave  to  fait  fiflies,  as  Peter  Chevalier 
ufed  to  do  "^^ 

It  was  ufual  to  pay  high  fines,  in  order  to  gain 
the  king's  good- will,  or  mitigate  his  angen  In 
die  reign  of  Henry  II,  Gilbert,  the  fon  of  Fergus, 
fines  in  919  pounds  9  fhillings  to  obtain  that  prince's 
favour;  William  de  Chataignes  a  th^fand  marks, 
riiat  he  would  remit  his  difpleafure.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  III,  the  city  of  London  fines  in  no  Icfs  a  fum 
than  20,000  pounds  on  the  fame  account ''. 

*  The  king's  proteftion  and  good  offices  of  every 
kind  were  bought  and  fold.     Robert  QriUet  paid 

«  Madox*s  Hift.  of  Exch.  p.  «9«.  f  W«  p.  305*       ^ 

«  Id.  p.  315.        »  Id.  p.  316.  *»  Id,  ibirf.  *  Id.  p.  310 

*  Id.  p.  3%<«  «  Id.  p.  3*7*  3*9« 

K  3  twenty 
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Appendix  twenty  marks  of  filver,  that  the  king  would  help 
^^\,  him  againft  the  earl  of  Mortaignc  in  a  certain  plea*^: 
Robert  de  Cundct  gave  thirty  marks  of  filver  that 
the  king  v/ou)d  bring  him  to  an  accord  with  the 
bifhop  of  Lincoln  * :  Ralph  dc  Breckham  gave  a 
hawk,  that  the  king  would  protect  him  ^ ;  and  this 
is  a  very  frequent  reafon  for  payments :  John,  (on 
of  Ordgar,  gave  a  Norway  hawk  to  have  the  king's 
requeft  to  the  king  of  Norway  to  let  him  have  his 
brother   Godard's  chattels':    Richard  de  Neville 
gave  twenty  palfreys  to  obtain  the  king's  requeft  to 
Ifolda  BifTet,  that  fhe  (hould  take  him  for  a  huf- 
band '" :  Roger  Fitz-Walter  gave  three  good  pal- 
freys to  have  the  king's  letter  to  Roger  Bertram's 
mother,  that  flie  (hould  marry  him*:    Eling,  the 
dean,  paid  loo  marks,  that  his  whore  and  his  chil- 
dren might  be  let  out  upon  bail " :    The  bi(hop  of 
Winchellcr  gave  one  tun  of  good  wine  for  his  not 
putting  the  king  in  mind  to  give  a  girdle  to  the 
countcfs  of  Albemarle " :  Robert  de  Veaux  gave  five 
of  the  bcft  palfreys,  that  the  king  would  hold  his 
tongue  about  Henry  Pinel's  wife**.     There  arc,  in 
the  records  of  exchequer,  m^ny  other  Angular  in- 
ftanccs  of  a  like  nature  p.     It  will  however  bejuft 

t<* 

'  Madox*s  Hift.  of  Exch.  p.  310.  6  Id.  p.  330. 

b  IH.  p.  332.  i  Id.  ibid.  k  Id.  p.  333.  1  Id.  ibid* 

"»  III.  p.  34.2.     Pro  babtnda  amka  fua  tt  fiU'u^  &c.  ■  Id.  p.  35»« 

o  Li.  ibid.     Ut  rex  taceret  de  ujcore  Henrici  PineL 

P  IVe  jhall gratify  the  reader  s  curiofiy  by  Jubjo'tning  m  ftv>  m^r*  infiancetfr^m 
Madoxy  ^.  332.  Hugh  Oifel  was  to  give  the  Icing  two  robes  of  a  good 
green  colour,  to  Ij^ve  the  king's  letters  patent  to  the  merchants  of 
Flanders,  with  a  requelt  to  render  him  looo  marks,  which  he  loft  in 
Flanders.  The  abbot  of  Hyde  paid  thirty  marks,  to  have  the  king's 
letters  of  rcqutft  to  the  archbifhop  of  Cantcrbuiy,  to  remove  certain 
monks  ihat  were  againft  the  abbot.  Roger  de  Trihanton  paid  twenty 
marks  and  a  palfrey,  to  have  the  king's  requeft  to  Richard  de  Umfrc- 
villc  to  g've  him  his  fitter  to  wife,  and  to  the  fiftcr  that  flie  would  ac- 
cept of  him  for  a  hulband  :  William  dc  Chevei ingworth  paid  five 
^aiks,  to  have  the  king's  letter  to  the  abbot  of  Perlore,  to  let  him 
enjoy  peaceably  his  tythes  as  formerly;  Matthew  dc  Hereford,  clerk, 
paid  ten  maiks  for  a  letter  of  requeft  to  the  bilhop  of  LandafF,  to  let 
him  enjoy  peaceably  his  church  of  Scijenfiith  5  Andrew  Neulun  gave 
ibrcc  i*  Icmiih  caj)s  ior  the  king's  w^ucft  to  rfie  prior  of  Chikeiand, 
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to  remark,  that  the  fame  ridiculous  praftices  and  Appendix 
dangerous  abufes  prevailed  in  Normandy,  and  pro-  ' 

bably  in  all  the  other  ftates  of  Europe ',  England 
ivas  not,  in  this  refpedt,  more  barbarous  than  its 
neighbours. 

These  iniquitous  practices  of  the  Nortnan  kings 
were  fo  well  known,  that  oh  the  death  of  Hugh 
Bigod,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  the  bed  and 
moft  juft  of  thefe  princes,  the  eldeft  fon  and  the 
widow  of  this  nobleman  came  to  court,  and  ftrove, 
by  ofiering  large  prefents  to  the  king,  each  of  them 
to  acquire  pofleflSon  of  that  rich  inheritance.  The 
king  was  fo  equitable  as  to  order  the  caufe  to  be  tried 
by  the  great  council !  But  in  the  mean  time  he  feized 
all  the  money  and  treafure  of  the  deceafed '.  Peter 
of  Blois,  a  judicious  and  even  an  elegant  writer  for 
that  age,  gives  a  pathetic  defcription  of  the  venality 
of  jufhce,  and  the  oppreffions  of  the  poor  under  the 
reign  of  Henry:  And  he  fcruples  not  to  complain 
to  the  king  himfelfof  thefe  abufes*.  We  may  judge 
what  the  cafe  would  be  under  the  government  of 
worfe  princes.  The  articles  of  enquiry  concerning 
the  conduft  of  fherifFs,  which  Henry  promulgated 
in  1 170,  fhow  the  great  power,  as  well  as  the  licen- 
tioufhefs  of  thefe  officers  *• 

Amerciaments  or  fines    for   crimes   and  tref- 
paffes  were  another  confiderable  branch  of  the  royal 

for  performance  of  an  agreement  made  between  them  ;  Henry  dc  Fon* 
tibus  gave  a  Lombardv  horfe  of  value  to  have  the  king's  requeft  to 
Henry  Fitz-Harvey,  tnat  he  would  give  him  his  daughter  to  wife  1 
Roger,  fon  of  Nicholas,  promifed  all  the  lampreys  he  could  get,  to 
have  the  king's  requeft  to  earl  William  Mar(hal,  that  he  would  grant 
him  the  manor  of  Langeford  at  Firm.  The  burgeflcs  of  Gloce(Jer 
promifed  300  lampreys,  tfiat  they  might  not  be  diftrained  to  find  the 

Jrifoners  of  Poi6)ou  with  neceflaries,  unlefs  they'pleafed.     Id.  p.  352. 
ordan,  fon  of  Reginald,  paid  twenty  m\irks  to  have  the  king's  rc« 
queft  to  William  Paniel,  that  he  would  grant  him  the  land  of  Mill 
Nierennit,  and  the  caftody  of  his  heirs ;  and  if  Jordan  obtained  the 
fame,  he  was  to  pay  the  twenty  marks,  otherwife  not.     Id.  p.  333. 
<i  Madox*s  Hift.  of  Exch.  p.  359.         '  Bened.  Abb.  p.  180,  i8i, 
•  Petri  BJef.  Epift.  95.  apud  Bibl.  Patrum>  torn*  24..  p*  2014. 
<  Hoveden,  Chron.  Gerv.  p.  i^xo. 

■  K  4  revenue* 


c 
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Ajppendix  revenue'.    Moft  crimes  were  atoned  for  by  n^oneyi 
":^  the  fines  impofed  were  not  limited  by  any  roleor  fta^ 
tute ;  and  firquently  occafioncd  the  total  ruin  of  the 
perfon,  even  for  the  flighteft  trefpafles.    The  fo-. 
reft-laws,  particularly,  were  a  great  fource  of  op^ 
^    prcflion.    ,  The  king  poffcffcd  fixty-eight  forefts, 
f     P    1  ^^"^^^  chaces,  and  fevcn  hundred  and  eighty-one* 
^/r^-^^arks,  in  different  parts  of  England  ^  \  and,  con- 
^^  ^  iiderins  the  extreme  paffion  of  the  Englifh  and  Nor- 

mans for  hunting,  thefc  were  fo  many  fnares  laid 
for  the  people,  by  which  they  were  allured  into 
trefpafles,  and  brought  within  the  reach  of  arbitrary 
and  rigorous  laws,  which  the  king  had  thought  pro^ 
per  to  enaft  by  his  own  authority. 

But  the  moft  barefaced  ads  of  tyranny  and  op^ 
Tt^ru^  prcflion  were  practiftd  agsiinft  the  Jews,  who  were 
entirely  out  of  the  proteftion  of  law,  were  ex- 
tremely odious  from  the  bigotry  of  the  people,  an4 
were  abandoned  to  the  immeafurable  rapacity  of  the 
king  and  his  minifters.  Befides  many  other  indig- 
nities to  which  they  were  continually  expofed,  it 
appears  that  they  were  once  all  thrown  into  prifon, 
and  the  fum  of  66,000  marks  exacted  for  their  li- 
berty' :  At  another  time,  Ifaac  the  Jew  paid  alone 
5100  marks  ^;  Brun,  30QO  marks  *i  Jurnet  2000; 
Bennet,  500;  At  another,  Licorica,  widow  of  Da- 
vid the  Jew  of  Oxford,  was  required  to  pay  6ooot 
marks;  and  ftie  was  delivered  over  to  fix  of  the 
richeft  and  difcreeteft  Jews  in  England,  who  were  to 
anfwer  for  the  fum*.  Henry  III.  borrowcc^  5poq 
marks  from  the  earl  of  Cornwal ;  and  for  his  repay- 
ment configped  over  to  him  all  the  Jews  in  England  % 
The  revenue  ariifing  from  exactions  upon  this  nation 
was  fo  confiderable,  that  there  was  a  particular  cour( 
pf  exchequer  fet  apart  fqr  managing  it% 

»*  Madox,  chap.  xiv.  w  Spelm.  GloflT.  in  verbo  Tcrtji*, 

'  Madox^s  Hift.  of  the  Exch.  p.  151.     This  happened  in  the^rergn 
pf  king  John.         T  Id.  p.  151.         »  Id.  p.  15  j.         »  Id.  p.  168. 
^  Id.  p.  X56.  ^  Id.  ch.  yii, 
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We  may  judge  concerning  the  low  ftatc  of  com-  Appendix 
merce  among  the  Englifh^  when  the  Jews,  notwith-  ^  -l-^_f 
Sanding  thefe  oppreifions^  could  dill  find  their  ac-  Com- 
count  in  trading  among  them,  and  lending  them  ^^^* 
money.    And  as  the  improvements  of  agriculture 
were  alfo  much  checked  by  the  immenfe  pofieflions 
of  the  nobility,  by  the  diforders  of  the  times,  and  by 
the  precarious  ftate  of  feudal  property,  it  appgar^ 
that  induftry  of  no  kind  coujd  then  have  place 
in  the  kingdom  ^, 

It  is  a£ferted  by  Sir  Harry  Spelman%  as  an  un* 
doubted  truth,  that,  during  the  reigns  of  the  !irft 
Norman  princes,  every  edidt  of  the  king,  iffued 
with  the  confent  of  his  privy-council,  had  the  full, 
force  of  law.  But  the  barons,  furely,  were  hot  fo 
paffive  as  to  entruft  a  power,  entirely  arbitrary  and 
defpotic,  into  the  hands  of  the  fovereign.  It  only 
appears,  that  the  conftitution  had  not  fixed  any  pre- 
cife  boundaries  to  the  royal  power  1  that  the  right  of  %    *  \  % 

ifluing  proclamations  on  any  emergence,  and  of  ex- 
^ing  obedience  to  them,  a  right  which  was  always  •     ^ 

fuppoled  inherent  in  the  crown,  is  very  difficult  to 
be  diftinguiihed  from  a  legidative  authority;  that 
the  extreme  imperfcdion  of  the  ancient  laws,  and 
the  fudden  exigencies  which  often  occurred  in  fuch 
turbulent  governments,  obliged  the  prince  to  pxert 
frequendy  the  latent  powers  of  his  prerogative ;  that 
he  natur^ly  proceeded,  from  the  acquiefcence  of  th« 
people,  to  aiTunie,  iq  many  particulars  of  nioment, 
fin  ^authority  frorp  which  he  had  excluded  himfelf  i 

*  We  learn  from  the  extracts  given  us  of  Domefday  by  Brady,  m  | 

bis  Treatifc  of  Bofoughs»  that  almoft  all  the  boroughs  of  England 
had  futFered  in  the  (hock  of  the  Conqped,  and  had  extrenneiy  de- 
cayed between  the  (Ipath  of  the  ConfeiTory  and  the  time  when  Domef- 
day  was  framec).  I 

«  Gloir.  in  verb.  Juditium  Dei.    The  author  of  the  MUrrvr  dei  J^icn  . 
complains*  that  ordinances  are  only  made  by  the  king  and  his  clerks, 
and  by  aliens  and  others,  who  dare  not  contradi£l  the  king,  but  ftudy 
to  pleafe  htm.     Whence,  he  concludes,  laws  are  oftener  difhited  by 
^ill,  than  founded  on  right. 

by 
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jipprndix  by  cxprefs  ftatutes,  charters,  or  conccflions,  and 
which  was,  in  the  main,  repugnant  to  thfc  general 
genius  of  the  conftitution ;  and  that  the  lives,  the 
perfonal  liberty,  and  the  properties  of  all  his  fub- 
jefts,  were  lefs  fecured  by  law  againft  the  exertion 
of  his  arbitrary  authority,  than  by  the  independent 
power  and  private  conncftions  of  each  individual. 
It  appears  from  the  Great  Charter  itfelf,  that  not 
only  John,  a  tyrannical  prince,  and  Richard,  a  vio- 
lent one,  but  their  father  Henry,  under  whole 
the  prevalence  of  grofs  abufes  is  the  leaft  to  be 
"ted,  were  accuttonled,  from  thcjr  fole  audio- 
ri^r'"without  procefs  of  law,  to  imprilbn,  banifh^ 
and  attaint  the  freemen  of  their  kingdom. 

A  GREAT  baron,  in  ancient  times,  confidered  him- 
—  felf  as  a  kind  of  fovereign  within  his  territory;  and 


^2/^/V^yVt  ^^^  attended  by  courtiers  and  dependants  more  zea- 

^  i       loufly  attached  to  him  than  the  nriinifters  of  ftate 

/r  yv^/^  ^^  and  the  great  officers  were  commonly  to  their  fove- 

Z?^  ^^jyjxX  r^'g"'-    He  often  maintained  in  his  court  the  parade 

1   of  royalty,    by  eftablilhing  a  judiciary,  conftable, 

marefchal,  chamberlain,  fenefchal,  and  chancellor^ 
and  afligning  to  each  of  theffe  officers  a  feparate  pro- 
vince and  command.  He  was  ufually  very  affidu- 
ous  in  exercifing  his  jurifdiftion ;  and  took  fuch  de- 
light in  that  image  of  fovereignty,  that  it  was  found 
neceflary  to  retrain  his  aftivity,  and  prohibit  him 
by  law  from  liolding  courts  too  frequently  %  It  is 
not  to  be  doubted,  but  the  example  fet  him  by  the 
/  prince,  of  a  mercenary  and  fordid  extortion,  would 

be  faithfully  copied ;  apd  that  all  his  good  and  bad 
offices,  his  juftice  and  injuftice,  were  equally  put  to 
fale.  He  had  the  f)0wer,  with  the  king's  confent, 
to  exad:  talliages  even  from  the  free  citizens  who 
lived  within  his  barony  j  and  as  his  neceffities  made 
•him  rapacious,  his  authority  was  ufually  found  (a 

«  Dugd.  Jurid.  Orig,  p.  26.    • 
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be  more  oppreffive  and  tyrannical  than  that  of  the  Appendix 
fbvereign'.  He  was  ever  engaged  in  hereditary  or 
perfonal  animofities  or  confederacies  with  his  neigh- 
bours^ and  often  gave  prote6tion  to  all  defperate 
adventurers  and  criminals  who  could  be  ufeful  in 
ferving  his  violent  purpofes.  He  was  able  alone,  in 
rimes  of  tranquillity,  to  obftrucfc  the  execution  of 
juftice  within  his  territories ;  and  by  combining  with 
a  few  malcontent  barons  of  high  rank  and  power, 
he  could  throw  the  ftate  into  convulfions.  And,  on 
the  whole,  though  the  royal  authority  was  confined 
within  bounds,  and  often  within  very  narrow  ones, 
yet  the  check  was  irregular,  and  frequently  tho 
fource  of  great  diforders  j  nor  was  it  derived  from 
the  liberty  of  the  people,  but  from  the  military 
power  of  many  petty  tyrants,  who  were  equally 
dangerous  to  the  prince,  and  oppreffive  to  the 
fubjeft. 


The  power  of  the  church  was  another  rampart  The 
againft  royal  authority ;  but  this  defence  was  alfo  the  ^^^^ 
caufe  of  many  mifchiefs  and  inconveniences.    The    ""^S^ 
dignified  clergy,  perhaps,  were  not  fo  prone  to  im-  "^ 

mediate  violence  as  the  barons;  but  as  they  pretended 
to  a  total  independence  on  the  ftate,  and  could  al-  ^« 
ways  cover  themfclves  with  the  appearances  of  reli-*'*'  ^  ** 
gion,  they  proved,  in  one  refpeft,  an  obftruftion 
to  the  fettlement  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  regu- 
lar execution  of  the  laws.  The  policy  of  the  con- 
queror was  in  this  particular  liable  to  fome  excep- 
tion. He  augmented  the  fuperftitious  veneration 
for  Rome,  to  which  that  age  was  fo  much  inclined; 
and  he  broke  thofe  bands  of  connexion,  which,  in 
the  Saxon  times,  had  preferved  an  union  between 
the  lay  and  the  clerical  orders.  He  prohibited  the 
biihops  from  fitting  in  the  county,  courts ;  he  al- 
lowed ecclefiaftical  caufes  to  be  'tried  iij^  ipirituaJ 
courts  only^i  and  he  fo  much  exalted  thdj)0wer  of 

'     f  Madox  Hift*  of  Exch.  p.  520.  ^^S, 

lChar..Wiil.  apud.  Wilkins,  p.  230,    Spel.  Cone,  ^t^'i*  ?•  ^ 

the 
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^pendix  the  clerjgy,  that  of  60,215  knights  fees,  into  which 

y^y^^  he  divided  England,  he  placed  no  lefs  than  28,015 
under  the  church  **•, 

CivillawK  The  right  of  primogeniture  was  introduced  with 
the  feudal  law:  An  inmtution  which  is  hurtful,  by 
producing  and  maintaining  an  unequal  diviHon  of 
private  property;  but  is  advantageous  in  another 
relpeft,  by  accuftoming  the  people  to  a  preference 
in  favour  of  the  eldeil  fon,  and  thereby  preventing 
a  partition  or  difputcd  fucceffion  in  the  monarchy. 
The  Normans  introduced  the  ufe  of  firnames,  which 
tend  to  preferve  the  knowledge  of  families  and  pe- 
digrees. They  aboliflied  none  of  the  old  abfurd 
methods  of  trial  by  the  crofs  or  ordeal  j  and  they 
added  a  new  abfurdity,  the  trial  by  (ingle  combat', 
which  became  a  regular  part  of  jurifprudence,  and 
was  condufted  with  all  the  order,  method,  devo- 
tion, and  folemnity  imaginable^.  The  ideas  of 
chivalry  alfo  feem  to  have  been  imported  by  the 
Normans  :  No  traces  of  tbofe  fantaftic  notions  arc 
"      ••    p  be  found  among  the  plain  and  ruftic  Saxons; 

Manners,       Th*  feudal  inftitutions,  by  raifing  the  military  te- 
nants to  a  kind  of  fovereign  dignity,  by  rendering 

-  perfonal  ftrength  and  valour  requifite,  and  by  mak* 

^J^tr^PA'Cf^^^Z  every  knight  and  baron  his  own  proteftor  and 
avenger,  begat  that  martial  pride  and  fcnfe  of  ho- 
nour, which,  being  cultivated  and  embellifhed  by 
,  the  poets  and  romance-writers  of  the  age,  ended  in 
chivalry.  The  virtuous  knight  fought  not  only  in 
his  own  quarrel,  but  in  that  of-the  innocent,  of  the 
helplefs,  and,  above  all,  of  the  fair,  whom  he  fup- 
poled  to  be  for  ever  under  the  guardianfliip  of  his 
valiant  arm.     The  uncourteous  Knight  who,  from 

*  Spel.  Gloir.  in  verb.  Mrniui  Mortua.  We  ai-e  not  to  im^f^ne,  as 
(bme  hare  done,  that  the  church  poiTefled  lands  in  this  proportion,  but 
#nly  that  they  and  their  vallaU  enjoyed  Aich  a  proportionable  part  of 
the  landed  property. 

«  LL.  Will.  cap.  68. 

fc  Spel.  Gloff.  in  verb.  C^mptu,  The  laft  inftance  of  thcfe  duels  was. 
{n  the  I  jth  of  £liz,     So  long  did  that  abfurdity  remain* 

his 


r 
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his  caftle,  cxercifed  robbery  on  travcUcrsf,  antj  cbm-  Appendix 
mitted  violence  on  virgins,  was  the  objcd  of  his  ^  i^^,. 
perpetual  indignation;   and  he  put  him  to  de^th,      ~'~"'^ 
without  fcruple,   or  trial,  or  appeal,  -v^hCTcycr  hfe    v 
met  with  him.     The  great  independence  of  irie^    \ 
made  perfonal    honour    and  fidelity  tht^\^hief  tic 
among  them;  and  rendered  it  the  capTtaJ^vijitiae'. c^      . 
every  true  knight,  or  genuine  profeffor  pf  cliivalrf . 
The  folemnities  of  fingle  combat,  as  eftablifhed  by 
law,  baniflied  the  notion  of  every  thing  unfair  or 
unequal  in  rencounters ;  and  maintained  an  appear- 
ance of  courtefy  between  the  combatants,  till  the 
moment  of  their  engagement.    The  credulity  of  the 
age  grafted  on  this  ftock  the  notion  of  giants,  en- 
chanters, dragons,  fpells ',  and  a  thoufand  wonders, 
which  ftill  multiplied  during  the  times  of  the  Cru- 
fades ;  when  men,  returning  from  fo  great  a  diftancc,, 
ufed    the    liberty   of   impofing  every  fiftion  on 
their  believing  audience.     Thefe  ideas  of  chivalry 
infefted  the  writings,  converfation,  and  behaviour 
of  men,  during  fome  ages ;   and  everv  after  they 
•  were,  in  a  great  meafure,  banished  by  the  revival  of 
learning,  they  left  modern  gallantry  znd  she  poin^  of 
honour y  which  ftill  maintain  their  influence,  and  arc 
the  genuine  offspring  of  thofe  ancient  affectations^ 

The  conceffion  of  the  Great  Charter,  or  rather  -«w' 
its  full  eftablifhment  (for  there  was  a  confiderablc-^yV^^^' 
interval  of  time  between  the  one  and  the  other),  gave '         ^y 
rife,  by  degrees,  to  a  new  fpccies  of  government,  i^^#^/3^/* 
and  introduced  Ibme  order  and  juftice  into  the  ad-- 
miniftration.    The  enfuing  fcenes  of  our  hiftory  arc 
therefore  fomewhat  different  from  the  proceeding. 
Yet  the  Great  Charter  contained  no  eftablifhment 
of  new  courts,  magiftrates,  or  fenates,  nor  abolition 
of  the  old^     It  introduced  no  new  diftribution  of 
the  powers  of  the  commonwealth,  and  no  innova- 

1  In  all  legal  fingle  combats,  it  was  part  of  the  champion*s  oath, 
that^  he  carried  not  about  him  any  herb,  fpell,  or  inchantment^  bj- 
whicb  fie  ibigbt  procure  viftory.    I)ugd.  Ong.  Jurid.  p.  8a. 

2  tion 
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Apwsnclix  tion  in  the  political  or  public  law  of  the  kingdon). 
It  only  yarded,  and  that  merely  by  verbal  clauies^ 
s^inft  luch  tyrannical  pradtices  as  are  incompa- 
tible i»ith  civ'dized  government,  and,  if  they  become 
very  freouent,  are  incompatible  with  all  government. 
The  baroarous  licenceof  the  kings,  and  perhaps  of 
the  nobles,  was  thenceforth  fomewhat  more  rcftrain- 
cd:  Men  acquired  fome  more  fccurity  for  their  pro- 
perties and  their  liberties:  And  government  ap- 
proached a  litde  nearer  to  that  end  for  which  it  was 
originally  inllituted,  the  diftribution  of  juftice,  and 
the  equd  proteftion  of  the  citizens.  Adls  of  vio- 
lence and  iniquity  in  the  crown,  which  before  were 
only  deemed  injurious  to  individuals,  and  were  ha- 
zardous chiefly  in  proportion  {o  the  number,  power, 
and  dignity  of  the  perfons  afFeded  by  them,  were 
now  regarded,  in  fome  degree,  as  public  injuries, 
and  as  infringements  of  a  charter  calculated  for  ge- 
neral fecurity.  And  thus  the  eftablilhment  of  the 
Great  Charter,  without  feeming  anywife  to  innovate 
in  the  diftribution  of  political  power,  became  a 
kind  of  epoch  in  the  conftitution. 
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-Sefflemmt  of  the  government-^— -^General  facificatim 

Death  of  the  Protecfor-'^'-^Sofne  commotions 

Hubert  de  Burgh  difplaced The  bijhop  0f 

Winchejier  minifter King's  partiality  to  fo^ 

reigners  — —  Grievances ^-^--^Ecclefiafiical  griev^ 

ances Earl  of  Cornwal  eleSted  king  of  the 

Romans Difcontent  of  the  barons Simon  de 

Mottntfort  earl  of  Leicejier Provijions  of  Ox^ 

-    ford Ufurpafion  of  the  barons Prince  Ed- 

voard Civil  wars  of  the  barons Reference 

to  the  king  of  France ^Renewal  of  the  civil 

wars Battle  of  Lewes Houje  of  commons 

Battle  of  Evefham  and  death  of  Leicejier 

—-Settlement  of  the  government Death 

nnd  charaSer  of  the  king Mifcellaneous  tranf^ 

aSions  of  this  reign. 


TV  ^^^'^  fciences,  in  proportion  as  they  increafe  c 
JL  ▼  JL  ^d  improve,  invent  methods  by  which  they 
facilitate  their  reafonings;  and  employing  general 
theorems,  are  ertabled  to  comprehend,  in  a  few  pro- 
portions, a  great  number  of  inferences  and  conclu- 
fions.  Hiftory  alfo,  being  a  colleaion  of  fads 
which  are  multiplying  without  end,  is  obliged  to 
adopt  fuch  arts  of  abridgment,  to  retain  the  more 
material  events,  and  to  drop  all  the  minute  circum- 
ftances,  which  are  only  interefting  during  the  time, 
or  to  the  perfons  engaged  in  the  tranfaftions.  This 
truth  is  no  where  more  evident  than  with  regard  to 
the  reign  upon  which  we  are  going  to  enter.    What 
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c  5if  ^'  mortal  could  have  the  patience  to  write*  or  read  a 
^_      '  .  long  detail  of  fuch  frivolous  events  as  thofe  widi 
iai6.     which  it  is  filled,  or  attend  to  a  tedious  narrative 
which  would  follow,  through  a  feries  of  fifty-fix 
years,    the  caprices  and  weakneffes  of  fo  mean  a 
prince  as  Henry  ?     The  chief  reafon  why  proteftant 
writers  have  been  fo  anxious  to  fpread  out  the  in- 
cidents of  this  reign  is,  in  order  to  expofe  the  rapa- 
city, anibition,  and  artifices  of  the  court  of  Rome ; 
and   to   prove,    that   the  great  dignitaries  of  the 
catholic  church,  while  they  pretended  to  have  no- 
thing in  view  but  the  falvation  of  fouls,  had  bent 
all  their  attention  to  the  acquifition  of  riches,  and 
.  were  reftrained  by  no  fenfe  of  juftice  or  of  honour  in 
the  purfuit  of  that  great  objeft".  But  this  conclufion 
would  readily  be  allowed  them,  though  it  were  not 
illuftrated  by  fuch  a  detail  of  unintcrcfting  incidents  ^ 
and  follows,  indeed,  by  an  evident  neccflity,  from 
the  very  fituation  in  which  that  church  was  placed 
with  regard  to  the  reft  of  Europe.     For,  befides 
that  ecclefiaftical  power,  as  it  can  always  cover  its 
operations  under  a  cloak  of  fandiity,  and  attacks 
men  on  the  fide  where  they  dare  not  employ  their 
reafon,   lies  lefs  under  control  than  civil  govern* 
ment ;  befides  this  general  caufe,  I  fay,  the  pope 
and  his  courtiers  were  foreigners  to  moft  ot  the 
churches  which  they  governed ;  they  could  not  pof- 
fibly  have  any  other  obje<5t  than  to  pillage  the  pro- 
vinces for  prefent  gain  5  and  as  they  lived  at  a  dif- 
tance,  they  would  be  little  awed  by  Ihame  or  re- 
morfe,    in  employihg    every    lucrative    expedient 
which  was  fugjgefted  to  them.     England  being  one 
of  the  moft  remote   provinces    attached   to    the 
Romifh  hierarchy,  as  well  as  the  moft  prone  to  iu* 
perftitiori,  felt  fcverely,  during  this  reign,  while  its 
patience  was  not  yet  fully  exhaufted,  the  influence 
of  thefe  caufes  5  and  we  fhall  often  have  occafioa 

^  M«  Paris,  p.  6s3» 
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tb  touch  curforily  upon  fuch  incidents.     But  we  fliall  ^  ^^  ^• 
hot  attempt  to  comprehend  every  tranfaiftion  tranf-  ^^  .^  '  , 
mitted  to  us ;  and  till  the  end  of  the  reign,  when  the      12x6. 
events  become  more  memorable,  we  ftiall  not  always 
obferve  an  exaft  chronological  order  in  our  narration. 

The  earl  of  Pembroke,  who,  at  the  time  of  Settlement 
John's 'death,  was  marefchal  of  England,  was  by  his  yc/nmcml 
office  at  the  head  of  the  armies,  and,  confequently, 
during  a  ftate  of  civil  wars  and  convulfions,  at  the 
head  of  the  government  \  and  it  happened  fortu- 
nately for  the  young  monarch  and  for  the  nation, 
that  the  power  could  not  have  been  intruded  inio 
more  able  and  more  faithful  hands.  This  nobleman, 
who , had  maintained  his  loyalty  pnfliaken  to  John 
during  the  lowed  fortune  of  that  monarch,  deter- 
mined to  fupport  the  authority  of  the  infant  prince  ; 
nor  was  he  difmayed  at  the  number  and  violence  of 
his  enemies.  Senfible  that  Henry,  agreeably  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  times,  would  not  be  deemed  a 
fovereign,  till  crowned  and  anointed  by  a  church- 
man, he  imm.ediately  carried  the  young  prince  to  *^tl»  06l. 
Gloceder,  where  the  ceremony  of  coronation  was 
performed,  in  the  prefenc^  of  Gualo  the  legate, 
and  of  a  few  noblemen,  by  the  bifhops  of  Win- 
cheder  and  Bath".  As  the  concurrence  of  the  pa- 
pal authority  was  requifite  to  fupport  the  tottering 
throne,  Henry  was  obliged  to  fwear  fealty  to  the 
pope,  and  renew  that  homage  to  which  his  father 
had  already  fubjefted  the  kingdom*" :  And  in  order 
to  enlarge  the  authority  of  Pembroke,  and  to  give 
him  a  more  reg'ular  and  legal  title  to  it,  a  general 
council  of  the  barons  was  foon  after  fummoned  at 
^ridol,  where  that  nobleman  was  chofen  protedtor  tith  Nor. 
of  the  realrh. 

Pembroke,  that  he  might  reconcile  all  men  to 
the  government  of  his  pupil,  made  him  grant  a 
new   charter   of  liberties,    which,    though  modly 

»  M.  Paris,  p.  200,     Hift.  Croyl.   Cont.  p.  474..    W.  Heming, 
p,  56* .   Trivctj  p.  1 68.  o  M.  Paris,  p.  aoo. 
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CHAP,  copied  from  the  fof mcr  conceflfions  extorted  froifl 
^^  ' _f  John,  contains  fome  alterations,  which  nf>ay  be 
i»i6.  deemed  remarkable*'.  The  fall  privilege  of  ckc- 
i  tions  in  the  clergy,  granted  by  the  late  king,  was 
not  confirmed,  nor  the  liberty  of  going  out  of  the 
kingdom  without  the  royal  confent :  Whence  wc 
may  conclude,  that  Pembroke  and  the  barons,  jea- 
lous of  the  ecclefiaftical  power,  both  were  defirous 
of  renewing  the  king's  claim  to  iflue  a  conge 
d'elire  to  the  monks  and  chapters,  and  thought  ic 
requifite  to  put  fome  check  to  the  frequent  appeals 
to  Rome.  But  what  may  chiefiy  furprife  us  is, 
that  the  obligation  to  which  John  had  fubjeded 
.  himfelf,  of  obtaining  the  confent  of  the.  great 
council  before  he  levied  any  aids  or  fcutages  upoa 
the  nation,  was  omitted ;  and  this  article  was  even 
declared  hard  and  fevere,  and  was  expreisly  left  ta 
future  deliberation.  But  we  muft  confider,  thatj 
though  this  limitation  may  perhaps  appear  to  us 
the  moft  momentous  in  the  whole  charter  of  John, 
it  was  not  regarded  in  that  light  by  the  ancient  ba« 
rons,  who  were  more  jealous  in  guarding  againft 
particular  afts  of  violence  in  the  crown,  than:  againll 
Ibch  general  impofitions,  which,  unlefs  they  were 
evidently  reafonable  and  neceflary,  could  fcarcely, 
,  without  general  confent,  be  levied  upon  men  who 
had  arms  in  their  hands,  and  who  could  repel  any 
aft  of  oppreflion,  by  which  they  were  all  immedi-^ 
atcly  affedled.  We  accordingly  find  that  Hemy, 
in  the  courfe  of  his  reign,  while  ^^e  gave  frequent 
occafions  for  complaint,  with  regard  to  his  viola- 
tions of  the  Great  Charter,  never  attempted,  by 
his  mere  will,  to  levy  any  aids  or  fcutages ;  though 
he  was  often  reduced  to  great  necefllties,  and  was 
refufed  fupply  by  his  peo^e.  So  much  eafier  was 
it  for  him  to  tranfgrels  the  law,  when  individuals 
alone  were  affeded,  than  even  to  exert  his  acknow- 

J»  Rymcr,  veU  i,  p.  41.5, 
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kdgtA  prerogatives,  where  the  intereft  of  the  whole 
body  was  concerned. 

This  charter  ^as  again  confirmed  by  the  king  in  tiiT. 
the  enfuing  year,  with  the  addition  of  fbnne  articles  to 
prevent  the  oppreffions  by  fheriffs :  And  alfo  with  an 
additional  charter  of  fordfts,  a  circumftance  of  great 
moment  in  thofe  ages,  when  hunting  was  fo  much 
the  occupation  of  the  nobility,  and  when  the  king 
comprehended  fo  confiderable  a  part  of  the  king- 
dom within  his  forefts,  which  he  governed  by  pecu- 
liar and  arbitrary  laws.  All  the  forefts,  which  had 
been  enclofed  fince  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  wero 
jii{aforefl:ed  i  and  new  perambulations  were  ap« 
pointed  for  that  purpofe :  Offences  in  the  forefts 
were  declared  to  be  no  longer  capital ;  but  punifti- 
able  by  fine,  knprifonment,  and  more  gentle  pe- 
nalties :  And  all  the  proprietors  of  land  recovered 
the  power  of  cutting  and  ufing  their  own  wood 
at  their  plcafure. 

Thus,  thefe  fiimous  charters  were  brought  nearly 
to  the  Ihape  in  which  they  have  ever  fincc  ftood  i 
and  they  were,  during  many  generations,  the  pecu- 
liar favourites  of  the  Engliih  nation,  and  efteemed 
the  moft  facred  rampart  to  national  liberty  and  in- 
dependence. As  they  fecured  the  rights  of  all 
orders  of  men,  they  were  anxioufly  defended  by  all, 
and  became  the  bafis,  in  a  manner,  of  the  Englifti 
monarchy,  and  a  kind  of  original  contradt,  which 
both  limited  the  authority  ot  the  king,  and  en- 
ftircd  the  conditional  allegiance  of  his  fubje<3?s. 
Though  often  violated,  they  were  ftill  claimed  by 
the  nobility  and  people ;  and  as  no  precedents 
were  fuppofed  valid  that  infringed  them,  they  ra- 
ther acquired  xhan  loft  authority,  from  the  fre- 
quent attempts  made  againft  them  in  feveral  ages, 
by  regal  and  arbitrary  power. 

Whiljs  Pembroke,  by  renewing  and  confirming 

the  Great  Charter,  gave  fo  much  fatisfaftion  and 

fecurity  to  the  nation  in  general,  he  alfo  applied 
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CHAP.  Jiimfelf  fuccefsfully  to  individuals :  He  wrote  let- 
^  ^\'^  ters,  in  the  king's  name,  to  all  the  malcontent 
12x6.  barons ;  in  which  he  reprefented  to  them,  that, 
whatever  jealoufy  and  animofity  they  might  have 
entertained  againft  the  late  king,  a  young  prince, 
the  lineal  heir  of  their  ancient  monarchs,  had  now 
fucceeded  to  the  throne,  without  fucceeding  either 
to  the  refentments  or  principles  of  his  predeceflbr : 
That  the  defperate  expedient,  which  they  had  em- 
ployed, of  calling  in  a  foreign  potentate,  had, 
happily  for  them,  as  well  as  for  the  nation,  failed 
of  entire  fuccefs ;  and  it  was  ftill  in  their  power, 
by  a  fpeedy  return  to  their  duty,  to  reftore  the  in- 
dependence of  the  kingdom,  and  to  fecure  that 
liberty,  for  which  they  fo  zealoufly  contended : 
That,  as  all  paft  offences  of  the  barons  were  now 
buried  in  oblivion,  they  ought,  on  their  part,  to 
forget  their  complaints  againft  their  late  fovereign, 
who,  if  he  had  been  anywife  blameable  in  his  con- 
duft,  had  left  to  his  fon  the  falutary  warning,  to 
avoid  the  paths  which  had  led  to  fuch  fatal  extre- 
mities :  And  that  having  now  obtained  a  charter  for 
their  liberties,  it  was  their  intereft  to  fliew,  by  their 
conduft,  that  this  acquifition  was  not  incompatible 
with  their  allegiance,  and  that  the  rights  of  king 
and  people,  fo  far  from  being  hoftile  and  oppofite, 
might  mutually  fupport  and  fuftain  each  other  '^. 

These  confiderations,  enforced  by  the  charafter 
of  honour  and  conftancy,  which  Pembroke  had  ever 
maintained,  had  a  mighty  influence  on  the  barons ; 
and  moft  of  them  began  fecretly  to  negociate  with 
him,  and  many  of  them  openly  returned  to  their 
duty.  The  diffidence  which  Lewis  difcovered  of 
their  fidelity,  forwarded  this  general  propenfion  to- 
wards the  king;  and  when  the  French  prince  refufed 
the  government  of  the  caftle  of  Hertford  to  Ro- 
bert Fitz- Walter,  who  had  been  fo  aftive  againll 

^  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  215.    Brady's  App.  N®  14.3. 
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the  late  king,  and  who  claimed  that  fortrefs  as  his  C  h  a  p, 
property,  they  plainly  few  that  the  Englifli  were  .^  ^^'_| 
excluded  from  every  truft,  and  that  foreigners  1116. 
had  cngroffcd  all  the  confidence  and  afFeftion  of 
their  new  fovereign '.  The  excommunication,  too, 
denounced  by  the  legate  againfl  all  the  adherents  of 
Lewis,  failed  not,  in  the  turn  which  men's  diipofi- 
tions  had  taken,  to  produce  a  mighty  efie6t  upon 
them^  and  they  were  eafily  perfuaded  to  confider  a 
caufe  as  impious,  for  which  they  had  already  en* 
tertained  an  unfurmountable  averfion*.  Though 
Lewis  made  a  journey  to  France,  and  brought  over 
fuccours  from  that  kingdom ',  he  found,  on  his  re- 
turn, that  his  party  was  ftill  more  weakened  by  the 
deiertion  of  his  Englifh  confederates,  and  that  the 
death  of  John  had,  contrary  to  his  expeftations, 
given  an  incurable  wound  to  his  caufe.  The  earls 
of  Salifbury,  Arundel,  and  Warrenne,  together 
with  William  Marcfhal,  eldefl:  Ion  of  the  protcAory 
had  embraced  Henry's  party;  and  every  Englifh 
nobleman  was  plainly  watching  for  an  opportunity 
of  returning  to. his  allegiance.  Pembroke  was  fo 
much  ftrengthened  by  thefe  acceflions,  that  he  ven- 
tured to  inveft  Mount- forel;  though  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  the  count  of  Perche  with  the  French 
army,  he  defifted  from  his  enterprife,  and  raifed  the 
fiege ".  The  count,  elated  with  this  fuccefs,  marched 
to  Lincoln  -,  and  being  admitted  into  the  town,  he 
began  to  attack  the  cattle,  \vhich  he  foon  reduced 
to  extremity.  The  proteftor  fummoned  all  his 
forces  from  every  quarter,  in  order  to  relieve  a  place 
of  fuch  importance ;  and  he  appeared  fo  much  fu- 
perior  to  the  French,  that  they  fhut  themfelves  up 
within  the  city,  and  refolved  to  aft  upon  the  de- 
fcnfive  ^.  But  the  garrifon  of  the  cattle,  having 
received  a  ftrong  reinforcement,  made  a  vigorous 

'  M.  Paris,  p.  loo.  loi.  ■  Ibid.  p.  200-    M,  Weft.  p.  177, 
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^  xn  ^*  ^y  VLipon  the  befiegers ;  while  the  Englifli  array, 
^^^_'_j  by  concert,  aflaultcd  then!  in  the  fame  inftant  from 
i»i^,  without,  mounted  the  walls  by  fcalade,  and  bearing 
down  all  refifitance,  entered  the  city  fword  in  hand. 
Lincoln  was  delivered  over  to  be  pillaged  i  the 
French  army  was  totally  routed;  the  count  of 
Perche,  with  only  two  perfbi)^  more,  was  killed;, 
but  many  of  the  chief  commanders,  and  about  400 
knights,  were  made  prifoners  by  the  Englifli  ""•  So 
little  blood  was  fhed  in  this  important  adion>  which 
decided  the  fate  of  one  of  the  moft  powerful  king- 
doms in  Europe  j  and  fuch  wretched  foldiers  were 
thofe  ancient  barons,  who  yet  were  unacquainted 
with  every  thing  but  arms ! 

Prince  Lewis  was  informed  of  this  fatal  event 
while  employed  in  the  ficgc  of  Dover,  which  was 
Hill  valiantly  defended  againft  him  by  Hubert  de 
Burgh.  He  immediately  retreated  to  London,  the 
centre  and  life  of  his  party ;  and  he  there  received 
intelligence  of  a  new  difafter,  which  put  an  end 
to  all  his  hopes.  A  French  fleet,  bringing  over  a 
ftrong  reinforcement,  had  appeared  on  the  coaft  of 
Kent,  where  they  were  attacked  by  the  jBnglifli  un- 
der the  command  of  Philip  d'Albiney,  and  were 
routed  with  confiderable  lofs.  D'Albineyemploye^ 
a  ftratagem  againft  them,  which  is  faid  to  have  con- 
tributed  to  the  vidory  :  Having  gained  the  wind  of 
the  French,  he  came  down  upon' them  with  vio- 
lence I  and  throwing  in  their  &ces  a  grestf  quantity 
of  quick-lime,  which  he  puirpofely  carried  on  board, 
he  fo  blinded  them,  that  diey  were  difabled  from 
defending  thcoifclves  ^. 

After  this  fecond  misfortune  of  the  French,  the 
£ngli(h  barons  haftened  every  where  to  make  peace 
with  the  protc6kor,  and,  by  an  early  fubmiffion,  txx 
prevent  thofe  attainders  to  which  they  were  expofed 

>(  M.  Paris,  p.  1104,  205.     Chron.  de  Mailr.  p.  195. 
y  M.  Paris,  p.  ^06.  Ann.  Waverl.  p.  1S3.   W.  Hcming.  p.  563. 
Trivet,  p.  169.    M.  Weft*  p«  «77.    Knyghton/ p.  24x8. 
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en  acoouot  of  their  rebellion.    J>wis,  whofe  ciufe  ^  "  a  p. 
was  now  totally  defperate,  began  to  be  anxious  (or  ^    !_'  ^ 
the  fafecyc^his  peHbn,  and  was  glad,  on  any  ho^      ni^. 
nouraUe  conditions,   to  make   his  efcape  from  a 
country  where  he  found  every  thing  was  now  become 
hoftUe  to  him.     He  concluded  a  peace  with  ^em- 
i^roke,  promiied  to  evacuate  the  kingdom,  and  only 
ftipulat&d,  in  return,  an  indemnity  to  his  adherents, 
and  a  refticuticMi  of  dieir  honours  and  fortunes,  to- 
gether with  the  free  and  equa]  ^enjoyment  of  thofe 
lH)erties  which  had  been  granted  to  the  reft  of  the  na- 
am^.     Thus  was  happily  ended  a  civil  war,  which  General 
icemcd  to  be  founded  on  the  moft  incurable  hatred  P^^'^"- 
and  jealoufy,  and  had  threatened  the  kingdpnh  with  ^^^^' 
the  moft  fftcal  confequences. 

The  precautions  which  the  king  of  France  uied 
in  the  condia 6):  of  this  whole  aftair  are  remarkable. 
He  pretended  that  his  fon  had  accepted  of  the  ofier 
Irom  the  Englifti  barons  without  his  advice,  and 
contrary  to  his  inclination  :  The  armies  fent  to  Eng* 
iand  were  levied  in  Lewis's  name :  When  that  prince 
came  over  to  France  for  aid,  his  father  publicly  re- 
fufed  to  grant  him  any  alliftance,  and  would  not  fo 
much  as  admit  him  to  his  prefence:  Even  after 
Hemy's  party  acquired  the  afcendant,  and  Licwia 
was  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies^ 
ft  was  Blanche  of  Caftiie  his  wife,  not  the  king  his 
father,  who  raifed  armies  and  equipped  fleets  for  his 
iuccour*.  All  tbefe  artifices  were  employed,  not  ^ 
to  fatisfy  the  pope;  for  he  had  too  much  penetra- 
tion to  be  fo  eafily  impofed  on :  Nor  yet  to  deceive 
the  people ;  for  they  were  too  grofs  even  for  that 
purpofe :  They  only  ferved  for  a  colouring  to  Phi- 
lip's caufe ;  and  in  pubdic  affairs,  men  are  often  bet- 
ter pleafed  that  the  truth,  though  known  to  every 
(xxly,  ihould  b?  wrapped  up  under  a  decent  cover, 

*  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  241.    M.  Paris,  p.  207.      Chron.   Ounft, 
vol.  i.  p.  83.    M.  Weft.  p.  278.    Knyghton,  p.  24.29* 
t  ^4.  P;iris,  p.  256*    Cnron.  Dunft.  vol.  \»  p>  ^2« 
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CHAP,  than  If  it  were  cxpofcd  in  open  daylight  to  the  cyci 
,f^  ofaU  the  world. 

1216.  After  the  expulfion  of  the  i'rench,  the  prudence 
and  equity  of  the  protestor's  fubfequent  condudfc 
contributed  to  cure  entirely  thofe  wounds  which  had 
been  made  by  inteftine  difcord.  He  received  the 
rebellious  barons  into  favour ;  obferved  ftridUy  the 
terms  of  peace  which  he  had  granted  them ;  re- 
ftored  them  to  their  pofleflions  -,  and  endeavoured, 
by  an  equal  behaviour^  to  bury  all  pafl:  animofities 
in  perpetual  oblivion.  The  clergy  alone,  who  had 
adhered  to  Lewis,  were  fufFerers  in  this  revolution* 
As  they  had  rebelled  againft  their  fpiritual  fovei^ign, 
by  difregarding  the  interdift  and  excommunication, 
it  was  not  in  Pembroke's  power  to  make  any  ftipu-^ 
Jations  in  their  favour ;  and  Gualo  the  legate  pre- 
pared to  take  vengeance  on  them  for  their  difobe* 
dience**.  Many  of  them  were  depofed;  nuuiy 
fufpended;  fome  banifhed;  and  all  who  efcaped 
punifhment  made  atonement  for  their  offence  by 
paying  large  fums  to  the  legate,  who  amaffed  an  im- 
menfe  treafure  by  this  expedient. 
Death  of  Xhe  carl  of  Pembroke  did  not  long  furvive  the 
pcprotcc-  pj^^jg^-^^jQi,^  which  had  been  chiefly  owing  to  his 
wjfdom  and  valour "" ;  and  he  was  fucceeded  in  the 
,  government  by  Peter  dcs  Roches,  bifhop  of  Win- 
chefter,  and  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  jufticiary.  The 
councils  of  the  latter  were  chiefly  followed ;  and  had 
he  poffcffed  equal  authority  in  the  kingdom  with 
Pembroke,  he  fcemed  to  be  every  way  worthy  of 
Soroecom-  filling  the  place  of  that  virtuous  nobleman.  But 
motions.  ^^^  licentious  and  powerful  barons,  who  had  once 
broken  the  reins  ot  fubjeftion  to  their  prince,  and 
had  obtamed  by  violence  an  enlargement  of  their 
liberties  and  independence,  could  ill  be  reftraincd 
by  laws  under  a  minority ;  and  the  people,  no.  iefs 
than   the  king,   fuflfered   from  their  outrages  and 

^  Brady's  App.  No  144,    Chion.  Dunft.  vol,  i.  p,  83. 
«  M.  Pari?,  p,  210. 
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diforders.    They  retained  by  force  the  royal  caftles^  c  ha  p. 
iiehich  they  had  feized  during  the  paft  convuUions,  ^  ,^^ 
or  which  had  been  comnnitted  to  their  cuftody  by      1216* 
the  proteftor  ** :  They  ufurped  the  king's  demefnes  • :  • 
They  oppreffed  their  valfals :    They  infefted  their 
weaker  neighbours:    They   invited   all  diforderly 
people  to  enter  in  their  retinue,  and  to  live  upon 
their  lands :    And  they  gave  them  protection  in  all 
their  robberies  and  extortions. 

No  one  was  more  infamous  for  thefe  violent  and 
illegal  praftices  than  the  earl  of  Albemarle ;  who, 
though  he  had  early  returned  to  his  duty,  and  had 
been  ferviceablc  in  expelling  the  French,  augmented 
to  the  utmoft  the  general  diforder,  and  committed 
outrages  in  allthe  counties  of  the  North.  In  order 
to  reduce  him  to  obedience,  Hubert  feized  an  op-, 
portunity  of  getting  poffeflion  of  Rockingham  caftle, 
which  Albemarle  had  garrifoned  with  his  licentious 
retinue :  But  this  nobleman,  inftead  of  fubmitting, 
entered  into  a  fecret  confederacy  with  Faukes  dc 
Breautc,  Peter  de  Mauleon,  and  other  barons,  and 
both  fortified  the  caHle  of  Biham  for  his  defence, 
and  made  himfelf  matter  by  furprife  of  that  of  Fo- 
theringay.  Pandulf,  who  was  reftored  to  his  legate^- 
Ihip,  was  aftive  in  fuppreffing  this  rebellion ;  and, 
with  the  concurrence  of  eleven  bifhops,  he  pro- 
nounced die  fentence  of  excommunication  againfl: 
Albemarle  and  his  adherents '^i  An  army  ^ was  le- 
vied: A  fcutage  of  ten  ftiillings  a  krfight's  fee  was' 
impofed  on  all  the  military  tenants:  Albemarle's 
afiociates  gradually dcferted  him:  And  he  himfelf 
was  obliged  at  laft  to  fue  for  mercy.  He  received 
^  pardon,  and  was  reftored  to  his  whole  eftate. 

This  impolitic  lenity,  too  frequent  in  thofe  times, 
was  probably  the  refult  of  a  fecret  combination 
ainong  tjie  barons,  who  never  could  endure  to  fee 
fhe  total  ruin  of  one  of  their  own  order :    But  it 

*  Trivet,  p.  174.  «  RynJcr»  vpL  i.  p.  »76. 
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CHAP,  encouraged  Fawkcs  de  Breauce,  a  man  whom  kmg 
^  ^^^'_f  John  had  raifcd  from  a  low  origin^  to  pcrfcverc  in 

i2z6*  the  courfeof  violence  to  which  he  had  owed  his  for- 
tune, and  to  fet  at  naught  ail  law  and  juftice. 
When  thirty-five  vcndids  were  at  one  time  found 
ag^nft  him,  on  account  0/  his  violent  expuliion 
of  fo  many  freeholders  from  their  poileffions;  he 
came  to  the  court  of  juftice  with  an  armed  force^ 
feized  the  judge  who  had  pronounced  the  vferdifts, 
and  imprifoned  him  in  Bedford  caflie.  He  then 
levied  open  war  a^inft  the  king ;  but  being  fi}b«- 
dued  and  taken  prisoner,  his  life  was  granted  him  $ 
but  his  eftate  was  confifcated,  and  he  was  baniihed 
che  kingdom  ^. 

I2SX.  Justice  was  executed  mxh  greater  feverity  againf^ 
4ifordet*s  kis  pFemcditated  which  broke  out  in  Lon* 
don.  A  frivdious  emulation  in  a  match  c^  wrefl- 
iing,  between  the  Londoners  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Weftminfter  and  thofe  of  Ac 
neighbouring  villages  on  the  other,  occafioned  diis 
commotion.  The  former  roie  in  a  body,  and 
pulled  down  ibme  houfes  bebnjging  to  the  abbot  of 
Weftminfter :  But  this  riot  which,  confideriag  the 
ttmmiltuous  difpofition  familiar  to  (hat  capital, 
would  have  been  litde  regarded,  ieemed  to  be- 
come more  ierious  by  the  fymptoms  which  then 
appeaned,  of  the  former  ^ttachmetkt  of  the  citizena 
to  the  French  iq'tereft,  TJjc  populace,  kx  the  tu- 
mult, made  ufe  of  the  cry  of  war  commonly  cnn^ 
ployed  by  the  French  troops ;  Mffm^qy,  mounijoy^ 
God  help  us  xind  our  lord  Lewis.  The  juftioiary 
made  enquL-y  into  the  diiorder;  and  finding  one 
Conftantine  Fitz- Arnulf  t»  have  been  the  ringleader, 
an  infblent  man,  who  juftiiied  his  crime  in  Hubert's 
prefence,  he  proceeded  againft  him  by  martial  law^ 
and  ordered  him  immediately  to  be  hanged,  withoHt 

f  Rymer,  vol.  j.  p.  198.    M.  Paris,  p.  121.  224.    Ann.  WavcrU 
p.  18S,    Chron.  Punft.  vol*  i.  p.  141.  146.    M.  Weft.  p.  283. 
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trial  or  form  of  procefs.    He  alfo  cut  off  the  feet  of  C  ma  p. 
Ibme  of  ^onftantine's  accomplices  *".  '  j. 

This  aft  of  power  was  complained  of  as  an  in-  ia»i. 
iriogementof  the  Great  Charter:  Yet  the  jufticiary, 
in  a  parliajnenc  fummoned  at  Oxford  (for  the  great 
jcouncils  about  this  time  began  to  receive  that  appel- 
lation)^  made  no  fcruple  to  grant  in  the  king's  name 
a  renewal  and  confirmation  of  that  charter.  When 
the  aflembjy  made  application  to  the  crown  for  this 
fiivour^  as  a  law  in  thofe  times  feemed  to  lofe  its 
validity  if  not  frequently  renewed,  William  de 
Briewcre,  one  of  the  council  of  regency,  was  fo  bold 
as  to  fey  openly,  that  thofe  liberties  were  extorted  by 
force,  and  ought  not  to  be  obferved :  But  he  was 
reprimanded  by  the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  and 
wa$  not  countenanced  by  the  king  or  his  chief  mi- 
nifters^  A  new  confirmation  was  demanded  and 
granted  two  years  after;  and  an  aid,  amounting  to  4 
fifteenth  of  aU  moveables,  was  given  by  the  parlia^ 
ment,  in  return  for  this  indulgence.  The  king 
ifliied  writs  anew  to  the  IherifFs,  enjoining  the  ob- 
fervance  of  the  charter;  but  b^  inlcrted  a  remark^ 
able  claufe  in  the  writs,  that  thofe  who  payed  noc 
the  fifteenth  fhould  not  for  the  future  be  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  thofe  liberties ''. 

Th£  low  fiate  into  which  the  crown  was  fallen 
made  it  requifite  for  a  good  minifter  to  be  attentive 
to  tlie  prefervation  of  the  royal  prerogatives,  as  wcU 
as  to  the  fecurity  of  public  liberty.  Hubert  applied 
to  the  pope^  whq  h^  always  great  authority  in  the 
kingdom,  and  was  now  confidered  as  its  fuperior  lord; 
and  defired  him  to  ilTue  a  bull,  declaring  tlie  king  to 
he  of  full  age,  and  entitled  to  exercife  in  perfon  all 
the  aflis  of  royalty*.  In  confequence  of  this  decla^* 
ration,  the  judiciary  refigned  into  Henry's  hands  the 

^  M.  Paris,  p.  S17,  Z18.  «59.    Ann.  Waverl*  p.  187.     Cbron. 
Dunft.  vol.  i.  p.  129.       '  ^  M.  Weft.  p.  2Ss.  *  Claiift  9  H.  3. 
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c^AP.  two  important  fortrefles  of  the  Tower  and  Dover. 

l_^^_'_,  caftle,  which  had  been  entrufted  to  his  cuftody  j  and 
j22i.      he  required  the  other  barons  to  imitate  his  example. 
They  refufed  compliance :  The  earls  of  Chefter  and 
Albemarle,  John  Conftable  of  Chefter,    John  de 
Lacy,  Brian  de  ride,  and  William  de  Cantel,  with 
fome  others,  even  formed  a  confpiracy  to  furprile 
London,  and  rnet  in  arms  at  Waltham  with  that 
intention :  But  finding  the  king  prepared  for  defence, 
they  defifted   from  their  enterprife.      When  fum- 
moned  to  court,  in  order  to  anfwer  for  their  con- 
duft,  they  fcrupled  not  to  appear,  and  to  confeft 
the  defign :  But  they  told  the  king,  that  they  had  no 
bad  intentions  againft  his  perfon,  but  only  againft 
tlubert  de  Burgh,  whom  they  were  determined  to 
remove  from,  his  office".     They  appeared  too  for- 
midable to  be  chaftifed ;  and  they  were  fo  little  dif- 
couraged  by  the  failure  of  their  firft  enterprife,  that 
they  again  met  in  arms  at  Leicefter,  in  order  to 
feize  the  kjng,  who  then  refided  at  Northampton  ; 
But  Henry,  informed  of  their  purpofe,  took  care 
to  be  fo  well  armed  and  attended,  that  the  barons 
found  it  dangerous  to  make  the  attempt ;  and  they 
fat  down  and  kept  Chriftmas  in  his  neighbourhood  ". 
The  archbifliop  and  the  prelates,  finding  every  thing 
tend  towards  a  civil  war,  interpofed  with  their  au- 
>   *    thority,  and  threatened  the  barons  with  the  fentence 
of  excommunication,  if  they  perfifted  in  detaining 
the  king's  caftles.     This  menace  at  laft  prevailed : 
Moft  of  the  fortrefles  were  furrendcred ;  though  the 
barons  complained,  that  Hubert's  caftles  were  foon 
after  reftorea  to  him,  while  the  king  ftill  kept  theirs 
/^^/^cy       J^  his  own  cuftody.     There  are  faid  to  have  been 
1 1 1 5  caftles  at  that  time  in  England  "*. 

It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the  influence  of 
the  prelates  and  the  clergy  was  often  of  great  fcr- 

«  Chron.  Diinft.  vol,  i,  p.  137.  »  M.  Paris,  p.  »»t.     Chron. 

Dunil.  vol.  i.  p.  138*  <*  Coke's  Comment,  on  Magna  Cbarta» 
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vice  to  the  public.     Though  the  religion  of  that  ige  chap. 
can  merit  no  better  name  than  that  of  fuperftition,  it  ,  ^"'   . 
ferved  to  unite  together  a  body  of  men  who  had  great      izxz. 
fway  over  the  people,  and  who  kept  the  community 
from  falling  to  pieces,  by  the  faftions  and  independ-  /^  i^cncu  ij 
ent  power  of  the  nobles.     And  what  was  of  great  ^f/cir'/i^ 
importance,  it  threw  a  mighty  authority  ipto  the  0 

hands  of  men  who,  by  their  profeflion,  were  averfe  - 
to  arms  and  violence ;  who  tempered  by  their  me- 
diation the  general  difpofition  towards  military  en- 
terpri(es;  and  who  ftrll  maintained,  even  amidfl: 
the  fhock  of  arms,  thofe  fecret  links,  without  which 
it  is  impoflible  for  human  fociety  to  fubfift. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  inteftine  commotions 
in  England,  and  the  precarious  authority  of  the 
crown,  Henry  was  obliged  to  carry  on  war  in  France; 
and  he  employed  to  that  purpofe  the  fifteenth  which 
had  been  granted  him  by  parliament.  Lewis  VIII. 
who  had  Succeeded  to  his  father  Philip,  inftead  of 
complying  with  Henry's  claim,  who  demanded  thp 
rcftitution  of  Normandy,  and  the  other  provinces 
wrefted  from  England,  made  an  irruption  into 
Poiftou,  took  RochellcP,  after  a  long  fiege,  and 
fcemed  determined  to  expel  the  Englifh  from  the 
few  provinces  which  ftill  remained  to  them.  Henry 
fent  over  his  uncle,  the  earl  of  Salifbury,  together 
with  his  brother  prince  Richard,  to  whom  he  had 
granted  the  earldom  of  Cornwal,  which  had  efcheated  ! 

to  the  crown.  Salifbury  Hopped  the  progr^fs  of 
Lewis's  arms,  and  retained  the  Poiftevin  and  Gaf- 
con  vaffals  in  their  allegiance :  But  no  military  ac- 
tion of  any  moment  was  performed  on  either  fide. 
The  earl  of  Cornwal,  after  two  years'  ftay  in  Guienne, 
returned  to  England. 

This  prince  was  no  wife  turbulent  or  fadious  in      m;. 
his  difpofition :  His  ruling  pafllon  was  to  amafs  mo- 
ney, in  which  he  fuccecded  fo  well  as  to  become  the 
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CHAP,  richcft  fubjeil  in  Chriftendom :  Yet  his  attention  to 
y  ^^y  .  ^in  threw  him  fonnetimes  into  afts  of  violence,  and 
iift7.     gave  difturbance  to  the  government.     There  was  a 
manor,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  earldom 
t^    ,      *  of  Cornwal,  but  had  been  granted  to  Waleran  de 

f'«  ,     Ties,  before  Richard  had  been  invefted  with  that 

dignity,  and  while  the  earldom  remained  in  the 
crown.  Richard  claimed  this  manor,  and  expelled 
the  proprietor  by  force :  Waleran  complained :  The 
king  ordered  his  brother  to  do  juftice  to  the  man, 
and  reftore  him  to  his  rights  :  The  carl  faid  that  he 
would  not  fubmit  to  thefe  orders,  till  the  cauie  ihould 
be  decided  againfl  him  by  the  Judgment  of  his  peers ; 
Henry  replied^  that  it  was  firft  neceffary  to  reinftate 
Waleran  in  pofieflion,  before  the  caufe  could  be 
tried  i  and  he  reiterated  his  orders  to  the  carl  \  Wc 
may  judge  of  the  ftate  of  the  government,  when 
this  affair  had  nearly  produced  a  civil  war.  The 
carl  of  Cornwal,  finding  Henry  peremptory  in  his 
commands,  aflbciated  himfelf  with  the  young  earl 
of  Pembroke,  who  had  married  his  fifter,  and  who 
was  difpleaied  on  account  of  the  king's  requiring 
him  to  deliver  up  fome  royal  caftles  which  were  in 
his  cuftody.  Thefe  two  malcontents  tock  into  the 
confederacy  the  earls  of  Chefter,  Warenne,  Glo- 
cefter,  Hereford,  Warwic,  and  Ferrers,  who  were 
all  difgufted  on  a  like  account  \  They  afTembled 
an  army,  which  the  king  had  not  the  power  or  cou- 
rage to  refift ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  give  his  brother 
fatisfaftion,  by  grants  of  much  greater  importance 
than  the  manor,  which  had  been  the  firft  ground  of 
the  quarrel '. 

The  charafter  of  the  king,  as  he  gi'cw  to  man's 
eftate,  became  every  day  better  known  ;  and  he  was 
found  In  every  refpeft  unqualified  for  maintaining  a  . 
proper  fway  among  thofc  turbulent  barons,  whom 
the  feudal  conftitution  fubjefted  to  his  authority. 

Gentle, 
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Gentle,  humane^  and  merciful  even  to  a  fault,  he  chap. 
Teems  to  have  been  fteady  in  no  other  circumftance  ^^^'^ 
of  his  character ;  but  to  have  received  every  im-  1117. 
predion  from  thofe  who  furrounded  him,  and 
whom  he  loved,  for  the  time,  with  the  moft  impru- 
dent and  moft  unrefcrvcd  affection.  Without  ac- 
tivity or  vigour,  he  was  unfit  to  conduft  war  1  widi« 
out  policy  or  art,  he  was  ill  fitted  to  maintain  pea<:e : 
His  refentments,  though  hafty  and  violent,  were  not 
dreaded,  while  he  was  found  to  drop  them  with  fuch 
fiurility;  hh  fntndfhips  were  little  valued,  becauie 
Ibey  were  neither  derived  from  choice,  nor  main- 
tained with  conftancy.  A  proper  pageant  of  ftate 
in  a  regular  nx^narchy,  wh^re  his  minifters  could 
have  condu6led  all  affairs  in  his  name  and  by  his 
audiority  j  but  too  feeble  in  thofe  difordcrly  times 
to  fway  a  fceptre,  whole  weight  depended  entirely  on 
the  firmnefs  and  dexterity  otthe  hand  which  held  it. 

Thb  ableft  and  moft  virtuous  minifter  that  Henry  Hubert  d« 
ever  poilefled,  was  Hubert  de  Burgh  *9  a  man  who  Burg**  <i>^- 
had  been  fteady  to  the  crown  in  the  moft  difficult  ^^'*''^* 
and  dangerous  times,  and  who  yet  fhewed  no  diipo^ 
fidon,  in  the  height  of  his  power,  to  enflave  or  op-      t 
prefe  the  people.     The  only  exceptionable  paPt  of 
his  condu^  is  that  which  is  nnentioned  by  Matthew 
Paris  "i  if  the  faft  be  really  true,   and  proceeded 
from  Hubert's  advice,  namely,  the  recalling  pub- 
licly and  the  annulling  of  the  charter  of  forefts,  a 
conceflion  {o  reaibnable  in  itfelf,  and  fo  pafliohately 
claimed  both  by  the  nobility  and  people :  But  it  muft 
be  confefled  that  this  meaiure  is  fo  unlikely,  both 
from  the  circumftances  of  the  times  and  charadter 
of  the  minifter,'  that  there  is  reafbn  to  doubt  of  its 
reality,  efpecially  as  it  is  mentioned  by  no  other 
biftorian.     Hubert,  while  he  enjoyed  his  authority, 
had  an  entire  afccndant  over  Hcnrj^,  and  was  loaded 
with  honours  and  favours  beyond  any  other  fubjeft. 

t  Ypod.  Neuftriae,  p.  464.  »  P.  »3».  M.  Weft.  p.  a  16. 

afcribes  this  counfel  to  Peter  biihop  of  Wincbeiter. 
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^  ^  AP.  Befides  Acquiring  the  property  of  many  caftles  and 
^  '^  manors,  he  married  the  eldeft  fitter  of  the  king  of 
ii»7.  Scots,  was  created  earl  of  Kent,  and,  by  an  unulual 
conceffion,  was  made  chief  jufticiary  of  England  for 
>*3x-  life:  Yet  Henry,  in  a  fudden  caprice,  threw  off  this 
.  faithful  minifter,  and  expofed  him  to  the  violent  per- 
fecutions  of  his  enemies.  Among  other  frivolous 
crimes  objedted  to  him,  he  was  accufed  of  gaining 
the  king's  afFeftions  by  enchantment,  and  of  pur- 
loining from  the  royal  treafury  a  gem,  \rfiich  had 
the  virtue  to  render  the  wearer  invulnerable,  and  of 
fending  this  valuable  curiofity  to  the  prince  of 
Wales ''.  The  nobility,  who  hated  Hubert  on  ac- 
count of  his  zeal  in  refuming  the  rights  and  pof- 
feffions  of  the  crown,  no  (boner  faw  the  opportunity 
favourable,  than  they  inflamed  the  king's  animofity 
againft  him,  and  pulhed  him  to  feek  the  total  ruin 
of  his  minifter*  Hubert  took  fanftuary  in  a  church: 
The  king  ordered  him  to  be  dragged  from  thence : 
He  recalled  thofe  orders:  He  afterwards  renewed 
them:  He  was  obliged  by  the  clergy  to  reftore  him 
to  the  fanftuary :  He  conftrained  him  foon  aften  to 
furrender  himfelf  prifoner,  and  he  confined  him  in 
the  cattle  of  the  Devizes:  Hubert  made  his  efcape, 
was  expelled  the  kingdom,  was  again  received  into 
fevour,. recovered  a  great  fliare  of  the  king's  confi- 
dence, but  never  ftiowed  any  inclination  to  reinftate 
himfelf  in  power  and  authority  *. 
Bifliop  of  The  man  who  fucceeded  him  in  the  government 
winchcf.  of  the  king  rand  kingdom,  was  Peter  bifhop  of 
^er  mini  -  "Winchetter,  a  Poiftevin  by  birth,  .who  had  b^n 
raifed  by  the  late  king,  and  who  was  no  lefs  diftin- 
guifhed  by  his  arbitrary  principles  and  violent  con- 
3ud,  than  by  his  courage  and  abilities.  This  pre- 
late had  been  left  by  king  John  jufticiary  and  regent 
of  the  kingdom  during  an  expedition  which  that 

*  M.  Paris,  p.  459.  «  Ibid.  p.  259,  260,  a6i.  266.     Chron, 

T.  Wykc«,  p.  4x,  42.  Chroa.  Dunft.  vtl.  i.  p.  220,  221.    M.  WeiU 
p.  291.  301. 
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prince  made  into  France;  and  his  illegal  adminif-  chap. 
tration  was  one  chief  caiife  of  that  great  combination  ^_  "^ 
among  the  barons,  which  finally  extorted  from  the  laji. 
crown  the  charter  of  liberties,  and  laid  the  found- 
ations of  the  Englifh  conftitution.  Henry,  though 
incapable,  from  his  charafter,  of  purfuing  the  fame 
violent  maxims  which  had  governed  his  father,  had 
imbibed  the  fame  arbitrary  principles ;  and  in  pro- 
fccution  of  Peter's  advice,  he  invited  over  a  great 
number  of  Poiftevins,  and  other  foreigners,  who, 
he  believed,  could  more  fafely  be  trufted  than  the 
Englifh,  and  who  feemed  tkfeful  to  counterbalance 
the  great  and  independent  power  of  the  nobility  ^. 
ILstr^  office  and  command  was  beftowed  on  thefe 
ftrangers ;  they  exhaufted  the  revenues  of  the  crown, 
already  too  much  impoverilhed  *;  they  invaded  the 
rights  of  the  people ;  and  their  infolence,  ftill  more 
provoking  than  their  power,  drew  on  them  the  ha- 
tred and  envy  of  all  orders  of  men  in  the  kingdom*. 

The  barons  formed  a  combination  againft  this  '  i»33» 
odious  miniftry,  and  withdrew  from  parliament,  on 
pretence  of  the  danger  to  which  they  were  expofed 
from  the  machinations  of  the  Poidevins.  When 
again  fummoned  to  attend,  they  gave  for  anfwer, 
that  the  king  fliould  difmifs  his  foreigners,  otherwife 
they  would  drive  both  him  and  them  out  of  the 
kingdom,  and  put  the  crown  on  another  head  more 
worthy  to  wear  it**:  Such  was  the  ftyle  they  ufed  to 
their  Ibvereign!  They  at  laft  came  to  parliament, 
but  fo  well  attended,  that  they  feemed  in  a  condition 
to  prefcribe  laws  to  the  king  and  miniftry.  Peter 
des  Roches,  however,  had  in  the  interval  fpund 
means  of  fowing  diffcnfion  among  them,  and  of 
bringing  over  to  his  party  the  earl  of  Cornwal,  as 
well  as  the  earls  of  Lincoln  and  Chefter.  The  con- 
federates were  difconcerted  in  their  meafures:  Ri- 

^  M.  Paris,  p.  163.  *  Chron.Dunft.  vol.  i.  p.  \%\. 

»  M.  Paris,  p.  »^8.  "  »»  Ibid,  p,  265. 
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CHAP,  chard,  carl  marifchal,  who  had  fuccceded  to  that 
x_^-_,  dignity  on  the  death  of  his  brother  William,  was 
i»l3,  chafed  into  Wales  j  he  thence  withdrew  into  Ire- 
land, where  he  was  treacheroufly  murdered  by  the 
contrivance  of  the  bilhop  of  Wincheftcr  ^  The 
'  eftates  of  the  more  obnoxious  barons  were  confif-^ 
tatcd,  without  legal  fentcnce  or  trial  by  their  peers*", 
and  were  beftowad  with  a  profufe  liberality  on  the 
Poiftevins.  Peter  even  carried  his  infolence  fo  far 
as  to  declare  publicly,  that  the  barons  of  England 
mtift  not  pretend  to  put  themfelves  on  the  fame  foot 
with  thofe  of  France,  or  aflbme  the  fame  liberties 
and  privileges :  The  monarch  in  the  former  country 
had  a  more  abfolute  power  than  in  the  latter.  It  had  . 
teen  more  juftifiablc  for  him  to  have  faid,  that  men, 
fo  unwilling  to  fubmit  to  the  authority  of  laws> 
could  with  the  woric  grace  claim  any  Ihelter  or  pro- 
tefUon  from  them. 

When  the  king  at  any  time  was  checked  in  hia 
illegal  praftices,  and  when  the  authority  of  the  Great 
Charter  was  objefted  to  him,  he  was  wont  to  reply  i 
"  Why  Ihouid  I  obferve  this  charter,  which  is  neg- 
lefted  by  all  my  grandees,  both  prelates  and  nobi- 
lity ?"  It  was  very  rcafonably  faid  to  him  :  "  You 
ought,  fir,  to  fet  them  the  example  \'* 

So  violent  a  miniftry  as  that  of  the  biftiop   of 
Winchefter  could  not  be  of  long  duration ;  but  its 
«  &\\  proceeded   at  laft  from   the   influence  of  die 
yj  phurch,^  not  from  the  efforts  of  the  nobles.  Edmond, 

L/J^fs-rtb  the  primate,  came  to  court,  attended  by  many  of 
the  other  prelates,  and  reprcfented  to  the  king  the 
pernicious  meafurcs  embraced  by  Peter  des  Roches, 
the  difcontents  of  his  people,  the  ruin  of  his  affairs  j 
and,  after  requiring  the  difmiflion  of  the  minifter 
and  his  afTociates,  threatened  him  with  excommuni- 
cation in  cafe  of  his   refufal.     Henry,  who  knew 

«  Chmii.  Diinft.  vol. 5.  p.  219.  <*  M.  Paiis,  p.  165, 

*  Ibi<i.  p  609. 
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that  an  excommunication,  fo  agreeable  to  the  fenle  chap. 

of  the  people,  could  not  fail  ot  producing  the  moft  ,  ^^^'  ^ 

dangerous  effeds,  was  obliged  to  fubmit:  Foreigners      1133. 

were  baniflied:  The  natives  were  reftored  to  their 

place  in  council^:  The  primate,  who  was  a  man  of 

prudence,  and  who  took  care  to 'execute  the  laws, 

and  obferve  the  charter  of  liberties,  bore  the  chief 

(way  fn  the  government. 

.  BtLT  the  Engliih  in  vain  flattered  themfelves  that     »43^* 

they  Ihould  be  lon§  free  from  the  dominion  of  fo-  ^J^y^** 

Tcigncrs,       The  king,    having  married   Eleanor, 

dau^tcr  of  the  count  of  Provence  ^,  was  furrounded 

by  a  great  number  of  ftrangers  from  that  country.  King's 

whom  he  carefTed  with  the  fondeft  afFedion,  and  en-  par5'»J;fy 

tiched  by  an.  imprudent  gcnerofity^.     Thtf  biftiop  ^^°'**8'** 

of  Valence,  a  prelate  of  the  houfc  of  Savoy,   and 

maternal  uncle  to  the  queen,  was  his  chief  miniftcr, 

and  employed  every  art  to  amafs  wealth  for  himfelf 

and  his  relations.     Peter  of  Savoy,  a  brother  of  the 

iame  family,  was  inveftcd*  in  the  honour  of  Rich- 

ihond,  and  received  the  rich  wardfliip  of  earl  War- 

renne:  Boniface  of  Savoy  was  promoted  to  the  fee 

of  Canterbury :    Many  young  ladies  were  invited 

over  from  Provence,  and  married  to  the  chief  no- " 

bkmen  in  England,  who  were  the  king's  wards  ^ : 

And  as  the  fource  of  Henry's  bounty  began  to  fail, 

his  Savoyard  miniftry  applied  to  Rome,  and  obtained 

a  bull  i  permitting  him  to  refume  all  paft  grants  i 

abfcdving  him  from  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  to 

maintain  them ;  even  enjoining  him  to  make  fuch  a 

idumption>  and  reprefenting  thofe  grants  as  invalid, 

on  account  of  the  prejudice  which  enfued  from  them 

to  the  Roman  pontiff,  in  whom  the  fuperiority.  of. 

the  kingdom  was  vefted  ^«    The  oppofition  made  to 

'.M.  Paris,  p.  a7i>i7l.  t  Rymcr,  vol.  i.  p.  448.  M.  Pans, 
p.  a«6.  ^  M,  Paris,  p.  aj6.  301.  305.  316.  541.     M.  Welt, 

p.  30a.  304*  1  M.  Paris,  p.  484.    M.  Wtik.  p.  338, 

^  M.  Pai'it,  p.  19*5.  301. 
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^  ^u  ^'  ^^  intended  refumptioh  prevented  it  from  taking 
^  _^_^  place ;  but  the  nation  faw  the  indignuies  to'  which 
1136.      the  king  was  willing  to  fubmit,  in  order  to  gratify 
the  avidity  of  his  foreign   favourites.     About  the 
fame  time,  he  publiihed  in  England  the  fcntence  of 
exccmmunicction  pronounced  againft  the  emperor 
Frederic,  his  brother-in-law*;  and  faid  in  cxcufe, 
that,  being  the  pope's  vaflal,  he  was  obliged  by  his 
allegiance  to  obey  all  die  commands  of  his  holinefs. 
Ill  this  weak  reign,  when  any  neighbouring  poten- 
tate infulted  the  king's  dominit)ns,  inftead  of  taking 
revenge  for  the  injury,  he  complained  to  the  pope  as 
his  fuperior  lord,  and  begged  him  to  give  protcftion 
to  his  vaflal '". 
(Viev.  The  refentment  of  the  Englifh  barons  rofe  high, 

''"'^*'**  at  the  preference  given  to  foreigners  i  but  no  re- 
monftrance  or  complaint  could  ever  prevail  on  the 
king  to  abandon  them,  or  even  to  moderate  his  at- 
.  tachment  towards  them.  After  the.  Provencals  and 
Savoyards  might  have  been  fuppofed  pretty  well  fa- 
tiatcd  with  the  dignities  and  riches  \^ich  they  had 
acquired,  a  new  fet  of  hungry  foreigners  were  invited 
over,  and  fliared  among  them  thofe  favours,  which 
die  king  ought  in  policy  to  have  conferred  on  the 
linglilh  nobility,  by  whom  his  government  could 
have  been  fupported  and  defended.  His  mother, 
Ifabella,  who  had  been  unjuftly  taken  by  the  late 
king  from  the  count  de  la  Marche,  to  whom  fhe 
was  betrothed,  was  no  fooner  miftrefs  of  herfclf  by 
die  death  of  her  hulband,  than  fhe  married  that  no- 
1247.  bleman"i  and  Ihe  had  born  him  four  fons,  Guy, 
William,  GeoiTrey,  and  Aymer,  whom  fhe  fent  over 
to  England,  in  order  to  pay  a  vifit  to  their  brother. 
The  good-natured  and  affedionate  difpofition  of 
Henry  was  moved  at  the  fight  of  fuch  near  rela- 

1-  Rymrr,  vol.  i.  p.  3^3*  ^  Chron.  Dunft.  vol.  i.  p.  150. 

•  T}i  c,  i».  1:4. 
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tions;  and  he  confidercd  neither  his  own  circnm-  ^v.f'^^ 
ftances,  nor  the  inclinations  of  his  people,  in  the  ^L  _' 
honours  and  riches  which  he  conferred  upon  them ".  xji^.? 
Complaints  rofe  as  high  againft  the  credit  of  the 
Gafcon,  as  ever  they  had  done  againft  that  of  the 
Poiftevin  and  of  the  Savoyard  favourites ;  and  to  a 
nation  prejudiced  againft  them,  all  their  meafures 
appeared  exceptionable  and  criminal.  Violations 
of  the  Great  Charter  were  frequently  mentioned ; 
and  it  is  mdeed  more  than  probable,  that  foreigners^ 
ignorant  of  the  laws,  and  relying  on  the  boundlefs 
afFeftions  of  a  weak  prince,  would,  in  an  age  when 
a  regular  adminiftration  was  not  any  where  known, 
pay  more  attention  to  their  prefect  intereft  than  to. 
the  liberties  of  the  people-  It  is  reported,  that  the 
Foidevins  and  other  ftrangers,  when  the  laws  were 
at  any  time  appealed  to,  in  oppofition  to  dieir  op- 
prcffions,  fcrupled  not  to  reply,  ff^^hat  did  the  Eng^ 
lijh  laws  fi^lfy  to  them  ?  Tbey  minded  them  not. 
And  as  words  are  often  more  ofFenfivc  than  ac- 
tions, this  open  contempt  of  the  Englifli  tended 
much  to  aggravate  the  general  difcontent,  and 
made  every  aft  of  violence  committed  by  the 
foreigners  appear  not  only  an  injury,  but  an  affront 
to  them^ 

I  RECKON  not  among  the  violations  of  the  Great 
Charter  fome  arbitrary  exertions  of  prerogative  to 
which  Henry's  ncccffities  puflied  him,  and  which, 
without  producing  any  difcontent,  were  uniformly      -o 
continued  by  all  his  fucceflbrs,  till  the  laft  century.  yfiyii^S' 
As  the  parliament  often  refufcd  him  fupplies,  and  •> 

that  in  a  manner  fomcwhat  rude  and  indccenf*,  he  ^r^r  i  l/ajii 
obliged  his  opulent  fubjefts,  particularly  the  citi- 
zens of  London,  to  grant  him  loans  of  money  j  and 
it  is  natural  to  imagine,  that  the  fame  want  of  ceco- 
nomy  which  reduced  him  to  the  neceffity  of  bor- 

^  M.  Parts,  p.  491.     M.  Weft.  p.  338.     Knyghton,  p.  1436. 
P  M.  Paris,  p.  566.  666*     Ann.  Waverl.  p.  214.     Chron.  Cunft. 
v«l.  i.  p.  335-  *  ^'  Paris,. p,  301. 
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c  H  i^  P.  rowing,  would  prevent  him  from  being  very  punc- 
^  ^y*  .  tual  in  the  repayment'.  He  demanded  benevo- 
144.7.  lences,  or  pretended  voluntary  contributions,  from 
his  nobility  and  prelates*.  He  was  the  firft  king  of 
England  fince  the  conqueft,  that  could  fairly  be  faid 
to  lie  under  the  rcftraint  of  law ;  and  he  was  alfe 
the  firft  that  praftifed  the  difpenfing  power,  and  cnr>- 
ployed  the  claufe  of  ncn  ebftante  in  his  grants  and 
patents.  When  objeftions  were  made  to  this  no- 
velty, he  replied,  that  the  pope  exercifed  that  au- 
thority-, and  why  might  not  he  imitate  the  exam- 
ple ?  But  the  abufe  which  the  pope  made  of  his 
difpenfing  power,  in  violating  the  canons  of  general 
councils,  in  invading  the  privileges  and  cuftoms  of 
all  particular  churches,  and  in  ufurping  on  the 
rights  of  patrons,  was  more  likely  to  excitf:  the  jea- 
loufy  of  the  people,  than  to  reconcile  them  to  a 
fimilar  praftice  in  their  civil  government.  Roger 
de  Thurkefby,  one  of  the  king's  juftices,  was  fo 
difpleafed  with  the  precedent,  that  he  exclaimed, 
Alas  I  what  times  are  we  fallen  into  ?  Beboldy  the 
civil  court  is  corrupted  in  imitation  of  the  eccleJiaJH* 
caly  and  the  river  is  poifoned  from  that  fountain. 

The  king's  partiality  and  profufe  bounty  to  his 
foreign  relations,  and  to  their  friends  and  favourites, 
would  have  appeared  more  tolerable  to  the  Englifh, 
h^  s^iy  thing^been  done  meanwhile  for  the  honour 
of  die  nation,  or  had  Henry's  enterprifes  in  foreign 
countries  been  attended  with  any  luccefs  or  glory 
to  himfelf  or  to  the  public:  At  leaft,  fuch  military 
talents  in  the  king  would  have  ferved  to  keep  his 
barons  in  awe,  and  have  given  weight  and  autho- 
rity^ to  his  government.  But  though  he  declared 
war  againft  Lewis  IX.  in  1242,  and  made  an  expe-? 
dition  info  Guicnne,  upon  the  invitation  of  his  father- 
in-law,  the  count  de  la  Marche,  who  promifec! 
to  join  him  with  all  his  forces ;  he  was  uhfucceis&l 

»  M.  Paris,  p»  40^,  •  M.  Paris,  p.  jjot^    - 
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in  his  attempts  againft.  that  great  monarch,  was  chap. 
worftcd  at  Taillebourg,  was  deferted  by  his  allfcs,  ^^|^'^ 
loft  what  remained  to  him  of  Poiftou,  and  was      1247. 
obliged  to  return,  with  lofs  of  honour,  into  Eng- 
land \     The  Gafcon  nobility  were  attached  to  the 
Englifli  government  j  becaufe  the  diftance  of  their 
fovereign  allowed  them  to  remain  in  a  ftate  of  al- 
moft  total  independence*:  And  they  claimed,  fome     1253. 
time  after,  Henry's  proteftion  againft  an  ifivafion 
which  the  king  of  Caftile  made  upon  that  territory. 
Henry  returned  into  Guienne,  and  was  more  fuc- 
cefsful  in  this  expedition ;  but  he  thereby  involved 
himfelf  and  his  nobility  in  an  enormous  debt,  which  • 
both  increafed  their  difcontents,  and  expofed  him  to        , 
greater  danger  from  their  enterprifes". 

Want  of  oeconomy,  and  an  ill-judged  liberality, 
were  Henry's  great  defefts ;  and  his  debts,  even  be- 
fore this  expedition,  had  become  fo  troublefome,  that 
he  fold  all  his  plate  and  jewels,  in  order  to  difcharge 
them.  When  this  expedient  was  firft  propofed  to 
him,  he  afked,  where  he  (hould  find  purchafers? 
It  was  replied,  the  citizens  of  London.  On  my 
wordy  faid  he,  if  the  treajury  of  Augufius  were 
brought  to  faUy  the  citizejjs  are  able  to  Ife  the  f^ur* 
chafers :  Thefe  clowns ^  who  ajfume  to  themfelves  the 
name  of  barons^  abound  in  every  things  while  we  are 
reduced  to  neceffities^.  And  he  was  thenceforth  ob- 
ferved  to  be  more  forward  and  greedy  in  his  ex- 
affcions  upon  the  citizens  • 


But  the  grievances    which  the  Englifli  during  Ecclcfiafti- 
this  reign  had  reafon  to  complain  of  in  the  civil  go-  ^^'  ^"*^" 
vcrnment,  feem  to  have  been  ftill  lefs  burthenfome.— ^^l^irr-" 
than  thofc  which  they  fuffered  from  the  ufurpations 
and  exadbions  of  the  court  of  Rome,     On  the  death 
ofLangtonin  1228,  the  monks  of  Chrift-church 

«  M.  Pang,  p.  391»  394-  19^.  399-  40^.  W.Hcming.  p.  574* 
Cbron.  Dunit.  vol.  i.  p.  153.  »  M.  Paris,  p.  614. 

»  M.  Paris,  p.  501,  »  M.  Paris,  p.  50 x.  507.  5x8.  578. 
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CHAP,  elefted  Walter  de  Hemefham,  one  of  their  own 
^^  '^  body,  for  his  fucccflbr :  But  as  Henry  refufed  to 
1253.  confirm  the  ekdtion,  the  pope,  at  his  defire,  aa- 
'  nulled  it'^  5  and  immediately  appointed  Richard 
chancellor  of  Lincoln,  for  archbilhop,  without  wait- 
ing for  a  new  elcftion.  On  the  death  of  Richard 
in  1.23 1,  the  monks  elected  Ralph  de  Neville  bilhop 
of  Chichefter;  and  though  Henry  was  much  pleafed 
with  the  eledtion,  the  pope,  who  thought  that  pre- 
late too  much  attached  to  the  crown,  afiumed  the 
power  of  annulling  his  cleftion  '.  He  rejefted  two 
clergymen  more,  whom  the  monks  had  lucceffivcly 
choicni  and  he  at  laft  told  them,  that,  if  they 
would  eleft  Edmond  treafurer  of  the  church  of  Sa- 
lifbury,  he  would  confirm  their  choice  ^  and  his  no- 
mination was  complied  with.  The  pope  had  the 
prudence  to  appoint  both  times  very  worthy  pri- 
mates ;  but  men  could  not  forbear  obferving  his  in- 
tention of  thus  drawing  gradually  to  himfelf  the 
right  of  beftowing  that  important  dignity.        . 

The  avarice,  however,  more  than  the  ambitioa 
of  the  fee  of  Rome,  feems  to  have  been  in  this  age 
the  ground  of  general  complaint.  The  papal  mi- 
nifters,  finding  a  vaft  ftock  of  power  amafled  by 
their  predecelTors,  were  defirous  of  turning  it  to  im- 
y^  mediate  profit,  which  they  enjoyed  at  home,  rather 
yC^  than  of  enlarging  their  authority  in  diftant  countries, 
where  they  never  intended  to  refide.  Every  thing 
was  become  venal  in  the  Romilh  tribunals  i  funony 
was  openly  pradifed;  no  favours,  and  even  nojul- 
tice  could  be  obtained  without  a  bribe  i  the  higheft 
bidder  was  fure  to  have  the  preference,  without  re- 
gard either  to  the  merits  of  the  perfon  or  of  the 
caufe ;  and  befides  the  ufual  perverfions  of  right  in 
the  decifion  of  controverfies,  the  pope  openly  af- 
fumed  an  abfolute  and  uncontrolled  authority  of 
fetting  afide,  by  the  plenitude  of  his  apoftolic  power, 

r  M.  Paris,  p.  144.  »  Ibid.  p.  »54. 
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all  particular  rulcs^  and  all  privileges  of  patrons,  chap. 
churchrs,  and  convents.  On  pretence  of  remedy-  ^^h  _j 
ing  thefe  abufes,  pope  Honorius,  in  1226,  com-  1255. 
plaining  of  the  poverty  of  his  fee  as  the  fource  of  all 
grievances,  demanded  from  every  cathedral  two  of 
the  bed  prebends,  and  from  every  convent  two 
monks  portions,  to  be  fet  apart  as  a  perpetual  and 
fettled  revenue  of  the  papal  crown  :  But  all  men  be- 
ing fenfiblc  that  the  revenue  would  continue  for 
ever,  the  abufes  immediately  return,  his  demand 
was  unanimoufly  rejeftcd.  About  three  years  after, 
the  pope  demanded  and  obtained  the  tenth  of  all 
ccclefiaftical  revenues,  which  he  levied  in  a  very 
oppreflivc  manner ;  requiring  payment  before  the 
clergy  had  drawn  their,  rents  or  tythes,  and  fending 
about  ufurers,  who  advanced  them  the  money  at 
exorbitant  intereft.  In  the  year  1240,  Otho  the 
legate,  having  in  vain  attempted  the  clergy  in  a 
body,  obtained  feparately,  by  intrigues  and  menaces, 
large  fums  from  the  prelates  and  convents,  and  on 
his  departure  is  faid  to  have  carried  more  money 
put  of  the  kingdom  than  he  left  in  it.  This  ex- 
periment was  renewed  four  years  after  with  fuccefs 
by  Martin  the  nuncio,  who  brought  from  Rome 
powers  of  fufpending  and.excommunicating  all  cler- 
gymen that  refufed  to  comply  with  his  demands. 
.The  king,  who  r.elied  on  the  pope  for  the  fupport  : 
of  his  tottering  authority,  never  failed  to  counte- 
nance thofe  exactions. 

MEANWiiiLE,  all  the  chief  benefices  of  the  king- 
dom were  conferred  on  Italians  j  great  numbers  of 


~^ —  *~  ^"  -«™.-..- ,  &•-**-  -.^.-.^».-  ^. 

that  nation  were  fent  over  at  one  time  to  be  ^ro- 1^^^^^^ 
vided  for;  non-refidence  and  pluralities  were  car-      /CJ^^^s 
ried  to  an  enormous  height;  Manfel,  the  ^\^^^pA^^plii^ 
chaplain,  is  computed  to  have  held  at  once  feven^ 
hundred  ccclefiaftical  livings;  and  the  abufes  be- 
came fo  evident  as  to  be  palpable  to  the  blindnels 
of  fuperftition  itfelf.     The  people,    entering  into 
aflbciations,  rofc  againft  the  Italian  clergy;  pillaged 

their 
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their  barns;  wafted  their  lands;  infulted  the 
pcrfons  of  fuch  of  them  as  they  found  in  the  king* 
U5J.  dom*}  and  when  the  juftices  made  inquiry  into  the 
authors  of  this  diforder,  the  guilt  was  found  to  in- 
volve fo  many>  and  thofe  of  fuch  high  rank,  thae 
it  pafled  unpunifhcd.  At  laft,  when  Innocent  iV, 
in  1 245,  called  a  general  council  at  Lyons,  in  order 
to  excommunicate  the  emperor  Frederic,  the  king 
and  nobility  fentover  agents  to  complain  before  the 
council  of  the  rapacity  of  the  Romilh  church.  They 
reprefented,  anrwng  many  other  grievances,  that  tte 
^c€y  C/^cl^ benefices  of  the  Italian  clergy  in  England  had  been 
cftimated,  and  were  found  to  amount  to  60,000 
marks  ^  a  year,  a  fum  which  exceeded  the  ^inuai 
xevenuc  of  the  crown  itfdf  ^  They  obtained  onlf 
an  levafive  anfwer  from  the  pope ;  but  as  mention 
iiad  been  made  before  the  council,  of  the  feudal  fub- 
•jeAion  of  England  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  the  Englift 
agents,  at  whofe  head  was  Roger  Bigod  earl  of 
Norfolk,  exclaimed  againft  die  pretenfion,  and  in- 
fifted,  that  king  John  had  no  right,  without  the 
confcnt  of  his  barons,  to  fubjedt  the  kingdom  to  fo 
ignomirfious  a  fervitude  "*.  The  popes  indeed,  afraid 
of  carrying  matters  too  far,  againft  England,  feem 
thenceforth  to  have  little  infifted  on  that  pretenfion* 
This  check,  received  at  the  council  of  Lyons, 
was  not  able  to  ftop  the  court  of  Rome  in  its  rapa- 
city :  Innocent  exa6tcd  the  revenues  of  all  vacaitt 
benefices,  the  twentieth  of  all  ecclefiaftical  revenues 
without  exception  j  the  third  of  fuch  as  exceeded  2k 
Jiundred  marks  a  year,  afid  the  half  of  fuch  as 
•were  poffeffed   by  non-refidents  *.       He  claimed 

*  Rymer,  vol,  i.  p.  3x3.     M.Paris,  p.  155.  257.  ^  Inno- 

;cent*s  bull  in  Rymer,  vtA,  i.  p«  471,  fays  only  50,000  marks  a  year« 

^  M.Paris,  p.  451.  The  culioms  were  part  of  Henry^s  revenue^ 
and  amounted  to'  6000  pounds  a  year  :  They  were  at  firft  fmall  fums 
paid  by  the  merchants  for  the  ufe  of  thektng^s  warehouf^s,  mcafores, 
weights,  &c.     See  Gilberts  History  of  theExch.  p.  214. 

'i^M.  Paris,  p^,  46a.  ^  M.  Paris,  p.  4*0.    AoxuBurt, 

p.  305*  i73« 
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the  goods  of  all   inteftatc  clergymen  * ;    he  pre-  ^  ^^  ^• 
tended  a  title  to  inherit  aM  money  gotten  by  ufury ;  v_    ^'   ^ 
he  levied  benevolences  upon  the  people  5  and  when     wss* 
the  king,  contrary  to  his  ufual  praftii^e,  prohibited 
theie  e»^ions^  he  threatened  to  pronounce  againft 
him  the  fame  cenfures  which  he  had  emitted  againft 
the  emperor  Frederic  K 

But  the  mcrft  oppreffive  expedient  employed  by     «*55* 
the  pope,  was  the  embarking  of  H-cnry  in  a  projeft 
for  the  conqueft  of  Naples,  or  Sicily  on  this  fide 
the  Fare,    as  it  was  called  5    an  enterprife  which 
direw  much  difhonour  on  the  king,  and  involved 
him,  during  fbme  years,  in  great  trouble  and  ex- 
pence.     T^  Romifli  church,  taking  advantage  of 
favourable  incidents,  had  redluced  the  kingdom  of 
Sicily  to  the  fame  ftate  of  feudal  yaffalage  which  Ihe 
pretended  to  extend  over  England,  and  which,  by 
rcafon  of  the  diftance,  as  well  as  high  fpirit  of  this 
latter  kingdom,    flie  was    not   able  to  maintain* 
After  the  death  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  the 
fucceffion  of  Sicily  devolved  to  Conradine,  grand- 
ion  of  that  monarch ;   and  Mainfroy,  his  natural 
ion,  under  pretence  of  governing  the  kingdom  dur* 
ing  the  minority  of  the  prince,  had  formed  a  fcheme 
of  cilablifliing  his    own  authority.      Pope  Inno- 
cent, who  had  carried  on  violent  war  againft  the 
emperor  Frederic,  and  had  endeavoured  to  difpol^ 
feis  him  of  his  Italian  dominions,   ftill  continued 
hoftilittes  againft  his  grandibu;   but  being  difap- 
pointed  in  all  his  fchemes  by  the  aftivity  and  arti- 
fices of  Mainfi*oy,    he  found,  that  his-  own  force 
alone  was  not  fufficient  to  bring  to  a  happy  iiTue  Gx 
great  an  enterprife.   He  pretended  to  difpofe  of  the 
Sicilian  crown,  both  as  fupcrior  lord  of  that  parti- 
cular kingdom,  and  as  vicar  of  Chrift,  to  whom  all 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  were  fubje^ed  y  and  he  made 
a  tender  of  it  to  Richard  earl  of  Cornwal,  whofe 

f  M.  Parif,  p«  474«  CM.  Parte,  f,  476^ 
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immenfe  riches,  he  ftattered  hirnfelf,  would  be  able 
to  fupport  the  military  operations  againft  Mainfroy. 
As  Kiichard  had  the  prudeace  to  refufc  the  prefcnt  *", 
he  applied  to  the  king,  \vhofe  levity  and  thought- 
lefs  difpofition  gave  Innocent  more,  hopes  of  Tiic- 
cels  ;  and  l]e  offered  him  the  crown  of  Sicily  -for  his 
fecond  fon  Edmond*.  Henry,*  allured  by  fo  mag- 
nificent a  prefent,  without  reflefting  on  the  confe- 
quences,  without  confulting  either  with  his  brother 
or  the  parliament,  accepted  of  the  infidious  propo- 
fal  J  and  gayc  the  pope  unlimited  credit  to  expend 
whatever  fums  he  thought  neceflary  for  comjrieting 
the  conqueft  of  Sicily.  Innocent,  who  was  engaged 
by  his  own  interefts  to  wage  war  with  Mainfroy, 
•was  glad  to  carry  on  his  enterprifes  at  the  cxpence 
of  his  ally:  Alexander  IV.  who  fucceeded  him  in 
the  papal  throne,  continued  the  fame  policy :  And 
Henry  was  furprifed  to  find  hirnfelf  on  a  fudden  in- 
volved in  an  immenfe  debt,  which  he  had  never 
been  confuked  in  contrafting.  The  fura  already 
amounted  to  135,541  marks,  befidc  interefts 5  and 
he  had  the  profpeft,  if  he  anfwcred  this  demand,  of 
being  foon  loaded  with  more  exorbitant  expences ; 
if  he  refufed  it,  of  both  incurring  the  pope's  dif- 
pleafure,  and  lofmg  the  crown  of  Sicily,  which  he 
hoped  foon  to  have  the  glory  of  fixing  on  the  head 
of  his  fan. 

He  applied  to  the  parliament  for  fupply;  and 
that  he  might  be  fure  not  to  meet  with  oppofition, 
he  fent  no  writs  to  the  more  refraftory  barons :  But 
even  thofe  who  were  fummoned,  feniible  of  the  ri- 
diculous cheat  impofed  by  the  pope,  determined 
jiot  to  lavilh  their  money  on  fuch  chimerical  pro- 
jefls;  and  making  a  pretext  of  the  abfence  of  their 
brethren,  they  refufed  to  take  the  king's  demands 
into  confideration  ^     In  this  ej^tremity  the  clergy 


'   *»  M.  Paris,  p   650. 
IVl.  PTiis,  p.  509.  613. 
Dun  ft.  vol..  i.,  j>.  319. 
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^^re  his  only  rcfdurce  5  and  as  both  their  tempbraf  ^  ij  ^  *'' 
and  fpiritual  fovercigri  c6ncurrcd  in  loadirtg-  thdm,  ^  ,  _'_, 
they  were  ill  able  to  defend  thennfcjvcs  againft  this      1155; 
united  authority.  '       -  :•  .•   • 

The  pope  publiftied  a  cnifade  for  the  cQnqtTeft  of 
Sicily ;  and  required  ever/  one  w(jo  had  taken  the 
Crofs  agairtft  the  infidels,  or  had  vowed  ra  advance 
money  for  that  fervice,  to  fuppdrc  the  war  agairrft 
Mainfroy,  a  more  terrible  eneniy,  as  he  pretended/ 
to  the  Chriftian  faith  than  any  Saracen".  He  le- 
vied a  tenth  on  all  ecclefiaftical  benefices  in  Eng-^ 
hnd  for  three  years ;  and  gave  orders  to  excommu- 
nicate all  bifliops  who  made  not  punftual  payrAenc. 
He  granted  to  the  king  the  goods  of  inteftate  cler- 
gymen ;  the  revenues  of  vacant  benefices  5  the  re- 
venues of  all  non-refidents ".  But  thefe  taxations, 
being  levied,  by  fome  rule,  were  deemed  lefs  grievous 
than  another  impofition,  which,  arofe  from  the  fug- 
geftion  of  the  bilhop  of  Hereford,  and  which  might 
have  opened  the  door  to  endlefs  and  intolerable 
abufes. 

This  prelate,  who  rcfided  at  the  court  of  Rome 
by  a  deputation  from  the  Englifh  church,  drew 
bills  of  different  values,  but  amounting  on  the  whole 
^^  150,540  marks,  on  all  the  bilhops  and  abbots  of 
the  kingdoms  and  granted  thefe  bills  to  Italian 
merchants,  who  it  was  pretended  had  advanced  mo- 
ney for  the  fervice  of  the  war  againft  Mainfroy '. 
As  there  was  no  likelihood  of  the  Englifh  prelates 
fubmitting,  without  compulfion,  to  fuch  an  extra- 
ordinary demand,  Rutland  the  legate  was  charged 
with  the  commiflion  of  employing  authority  to  that 
purpofe;  and  he  fummoned  an  afTembly  of  the 
bilhops  and  abbots,  whom  he  acquainted  with  the 
pleafure  of  the  pope  and  of  the  king.  Great  were 
the  furprife  and  indignation  of  the  afTembly :  The 
bilhop  of  Worccfter  exclaimed',  that  he  would  lofe 

"*  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  ^4.7,  ?4.8,  See.        "  Rymtr,  vol.  i.  p.  597,  598. 
•  JVi.  Pari*,  p,  61X.  61S.     Chron.  T.  Wykes^  p.  54.. 
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c  HA  P.  his  life  rather  than  comply;  The  bifliop  of  I/Cndon 
^  _,  faid,  that  the  pope  and  king  were  more  powerful 
ift55,  than  he;  but  if  his  mitre  were  taken  off  his  head» 
he  would  du)  on  a  helmet  in  its  place  ^.  The  le-^ 
gate  was  no  kis  violent  on  the  other  hand ',  and  het 
cold  the  ai&cnbly  in  plain  terms,  that  all  ecclefiar* 
tical  benefices  were  the  property  of  the  pope,  and 
he  might  difpofe  of  them,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  as  he  faw  proper  K  In  the  end,  the  biihops 
and  abbot9>  being  threatened  with  excommuni* 
oation,  which  made  all  their  revenues  fall  into  the 
king's  hands,  were  obliged  to  fubmit'to  ^e  exac-» 
tion:  And  the  only  mitigation  which  the  legate 
allowed  them  was,  that  the  tenths  already  granted 
ihould  be  accepted  as  a  partial  payment  of  the 
bills.  But  the  money  was  ftill  infufficient  for  the^ 
pope's  purpofe :  The  conqueft  of  Sicily  was  as  re- 
mote as  ever:  The  demands  which  caaie  froox 
Rome  were  endlefs:  Pope  Alexander  became  {6 
urgent  a  creditor,  that  he  fent  over  a  legate  to 
England ;  threatening  the  kingdom  with  an  inter- 
did,  and  the  king  with  excommunication,  if  the 
arrears  which  he  pretended  to  be  due  to  him  were 
not  inftantly  remitted ' :  And  at  laft  Henry,  fenfiblc 
of  the  cheat,  began  to  think  of  breaking  off  the 
agreement,  and  of  refigning  into  the  pope's  hands 
that  crown  which  it  was  not  intended  by  Alexander 
that  he  or  his  family  ftiould  ever  enjoy*. 
Earl  of  The  carl  of  Cornwal  had  now  reafon  to  value 

Cornwal     himfclf  on  his  forefighc,  in  refufing  the  fraudulent 
khig^i^f  the  bargain  with  Rome,  and  in  preferring  the  folid  ho- 
Roman*.  ^  nours  of  an  opulent  and  powerful  prince  of  the 
blood  of  England,    to  the  empty  and  precarious 
glory  of  a  foreign  dignity.     But  he  had  not  always 
firmnefs  fufficicnt  to  adhere  to  this  refohition:  His 
vanity  and  ambition  prevailed  at  lafl:  over  his  pru- 
•  dence  and  his  avarice  i  and  he  was  engaged  in  an 

P  M.  Paris,  p.  614.  4  Ibid.  p.  6x9.  r  Kymcr,  vol.  i. 

p.  624.    M.  Paris,  p.  64I.  •  K}  lacr,  vol.  i.  p.  630. 
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cnterprife  no  lefs  extenfive  and  vexatious  than  that  C  ha  p. 
of  his  brother,  and  not  attended  with  much  greater  j  _  _'_^ 
probability  of  fuccefs.  The  innmenfe  opulence  of  nf^, 
Richard  having  made  the  Gern^an  princes  caft  -their 
eye  on  him  as  a  candidate  for  the  empire,  he  was 
tempted  to  expend  vaft  fums  of  money  on  his  elec- 
tion i  and  he  fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  be  chofen  king 
of  the  Romans,  which  fecmed  to  render  his  fuccef-* 
fion  infallible  to  the  imperial  throne.  He  went 
over  to  Germany,  and  carried  out  of  the  kingdom 
no  lefs  a  fum  than  feven  hundred  thoufand  marks, 
if  we  may  credit  the  account  given  by  fome  an- 
cient authors',  which  is  probably  much  exagge^ 
rated  *.  His  money,  while  it  lafted,  procured  him 
friends  and  partifans :  But  it  was  foon.  drained  from 
him  by  the  avidity  of  the  German  princes;  and 
having  no  perfonal  or  family  connexions  in  that 
country,  and  no  folid  foundation  of  power,  he 
found  at  lad  that  he  had  lavifhed  away  the  fruga- 
lity of  a  whole  life,  in  order  to  procure  a  fplendid 
title ',  and  that  his  abfence  from  England,  joined  to 
the  welkncfs  of  his  brother's  government,  gave 
feins  to  the  fadious  and  turbulent  difpofitionsof  the 
Englilh  barons,  and  involved  his  own  country  and 
femily  in  great  calamities. 

The  fuccefsful  revolt  of  the  nobility  from  king  Dircon- 
John,  and  their  impofing  on  him  and  his  fucceflbrs  ^d^^'^* 
limitations  of  their  royal  power,  had  made  them  feel    -zsr^-^r 

•  M.  Pnris,  p.  638.  The  fame  author,  a  few  pages  before,  makes 
Ricbard^s  rreafures  amount  to  little  more  than  half  the  fum^  p.  634. 
The  king*s  diflipations  and  e^ppences^  throughout  hi?  whole  reign,  ac- 
cording to  the  i'ame  author,  had  amounted  only  to  about  940,009 
0)arL$,  p.  638. 

<  Th#  fums  mentioned  by  ancient  authors,  ivbo  wei-e  ahnoft  all 
monks,  ^rc  often  improbable,  and  never  confiftent.  But  we  know^ 
from  a»' infallible  authority,  the  publie  i^emonftrance  to  the  council 
^f,  ^y<JMy  that  the  king*s  revenues  were  below  60,000  marks  a  year. 
His  brother  therefore  could  never  have  been  maftcr  of  ^oojooo-msiks  ; 
efpecially  as  he  did  not  fell  his  eftates  in  England,  as  we  learn  from 
t|^e  fame  author:  And  we  hear  afterwards  of  his  ordering  all  hit  • 

^oods  to  he  cut,  in  order  to  fatisfy  the  rapacity  of  the  German 
princes  :  His  fon  fucceeded  to  the  earldom  of  Cornwal  and  bis  other 
revenues. 

tbeij 
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^'^*^P-  their  own  weight  and  importance,  had  fet  a  dan- 
y_  - -*_f  gcrous  precedent  of  refiftance,  and  being  followed 
i>55.  by  a  long  minority,  had  impoverilhed  as  well  as 
weakened  that  crown,  which  they  were  at  laft  in- 
duced, from  the  fear  of  worfe  confequen<!:es,  to  re- 
place on  the  head  of  young  Henry.  In  the  king's 
lituation,  either  great  abilities  and  vigour  were  re- 
quifite  to  overawe  the  barohs,  or  great  caution  and 
icferve  to  give  them  no  pretence  for  complaints ; 
and  it  muft  be  confefled,  that  this  prince  was  pof- 
lefled  of  neither  of  thefe  talents.  He  had  not  pru- 
dence to  chufe  right  meafures ;  he  wanted  even  that 
conftancy  which  fometimes  gives  weight  to  wrong 
ones;  he  was  entirely  devoted  to  his  favourites, 
who  were  always  foreigners  j  he  laviftied  on  them 
without  difcretion  his  diminifhed  revenue;  and  find- 
ing that  his  barons  indulged  their  difpofition  to- 
wards tyranny,  and  obferved  not  to  their  own  vaf- 
fals  the  fame  rules  which  they  had  impofcd  on  the 
^  crown,  he  was  apt,  in  his  adminiftration,  to  ne- 
gleft  all  the  falutary  articles  of  the  Great  Charter  ; 
which  he  remarked  to  be  fo  little  regarded  by  his 
nobility.  This  conduft  had  extremely  leflened  his 
authority  in  the  kingdom;  had  multiplied  com- 
plaints againft  him;  and  had  frequently  expofed 
him  to  affronts,  and  even  to  dangerous  attempts 
upon  his  prerogative.  In  the  year  1244,  when  he 
defired  a  fupply  from  parliament,  the  barons,  com- 
plaining of  the  frequent  breaches  of  the  Great 
Charter,  and  of  the  many  fruitlefs  applications  which 
they  had  formerly  made  for  the  redrefs  gf  this  and 
other  grievances,  demanded  in  return  that  he  (hould 
g^ve  them  the  nomination  of  the  great  judiciary  and 
of  the  chancellor,  to  whofe  hands  chiefly  the  ad- 
miniftration of  juftice  was  committed:  And,  if  we 
may  credit  the  hiftorian  "*,  they  had  formed  the  plan 
of  other  limitations^  a«  well  as  of  aflbciations  to 

•'  M.  Paris,  p.  431. 
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maintain  them,  which  would  havfe  reduced  the  king  ^  haX 
to  be  an  abfolute  cypher,  •  and  have  held  the  crown  ^^^j'^ 
in  perpetual  pupillage  and  dependance.     The  king,      1255. 
to  fatisfy  them,  would  agree  to  nothing  but  a  re- 
newal of  the  charter,  and  a  general  permiflion  to 
excommunicate  all  the  violators  of  it:    And  he  re- 
ceived no  fupply>  except  a  Icutage  of  twenty  (hil- 
lings   on  each   knight's   fee   for   the   marriage   of 
his  eldeft  daughter  to  the  king  of  Scotland  i  a  buf- 
then  which  was  exprefsly  annexed  to  their  feudal 
.  tenures. 

Four  years  after,    in   a  full  parliament,  when 
Henry  demanded  a  new  fupply,  he  was  openly  re- 
proached with  a  breach  of  his  word,  and  the  fre- 
^  quent  violations   of  the  charter.      He  was  a(ked    ^l^ — 
whether  he  did  not  blufti  to  defire  any  aid  from  his 
people,  whom  he  profeffedly  hated  and  defpifed,  to 
■whom  on  all  occafions  he  preferred  aliens  and  fo- 
reigners, and  who  groaned  under  the  oppreflions 
which  he  either  permitted  or  exercifed,  over  them.. 
He  was  told  that,  befides  difparaging  his, nobility 
by  forcing  them   to  contract  unequal   and  mean 
marriages  with  ftrangers,  no  rank  of  men  was  fo 
low  as  to  efcape  vexations  from  him  or  his  miniftersi 
that  even  the  viftuals  confumed  in  his  houfehold, 
the  clothes  which  himfelf  and  his  fervants  wore, 
ftill  more  the  wine  which  they  ufed,  were  ail  taken 
■"  by  violence  fr6m  the  lawful  owners,  and  no  com- 
penfation  was  ever  made  them  for  the  injury;  that        ' 
foreign  merchants,  to  the  great  prejudice  and  in- 
famy of  the  kingdom,  (hurtned  the  Englifli  har- 
bours, as  if  they  were  pofleffed  by  pirates,  and  the 
Commerce  with  all  nations  was  thus   cut  off  by 
thefe  afts  of  violence ;  that  lofs  was  added  to  lofs, 
and  injury  to  injury,  while  the  merchants,  who  had 
been  defpoiled  of  their  goods,    were  alfo  obliged 
to  carry  them  at  their  own  charge  to  whatever  place 
the  king  was  pleafed  to  appoint  them ;  that  even 
the  poor  filhcrmen  on  the  coaft  could  not  efcape 
Vol.  !!•  N  his 
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his  opprellions  and  thofe  of  his  courtiers ;  and  find-- 
ing  that  they  had  not  full  liberty  to  difpofe  of  their 
commodities  in  the  Englifti  market,  were  frequently 
conftrained  to  carry  them  to  foreign  ports,  and  to 
hazard  all  the  perils  of  the  ocean,  rather  than  thofc 
which  awaited  them  from  his  oppreflive  emiflaries  5 
and  that  his  very  religion  was  a  ground  of  complaint 
to  his  fubjefts,  while  they  obferved  that  the  waxen 
tapers  and  fplendid  filks,  employed  in  fo  many  ufe- 
lefs  proceffions,  were  the  fpoils  which  he  had  forci- 
bly ravilhed  from  the  true  owners  '^.  Throughout 
this  remonftrance,  in  which  the  complaints  de- 
rived from  an  abufe  of  the  ancient  right  of  purvey- 
ance may  be  fuppofed  to  be  Ibmewhat  exaggerated, 
there  appears  a  ftrange  mixture  of  regal  tyranny  in 
the  prafliccs  which  gave  rife  to  it,  and  of  ariftocra- 
tical  liberty,  or  rather  licentioufnefs,  in  the  expref. 
fions  employed  by  the  parliament.  But  a  mixture 
of  this  kind  is  obfervable  in  all  the  ancient  feudal  go- 
vernments ;  and  both  of  them  proved  equally  hurt- 
ful to  the  people. 

As  the  king,  in  anfwer  to  their  remonftrance, 
gave  the  parliament  only  good  words  and  fair  pro- 
mifes,  attended  with  the  moll  humble  fubmiffions, 
which  they  had  often  found  deceitful,  he  obtained 
at  that  time  no  fupply ;  and  therefore  in  the  year 
^^S3i  when  he  found  himfelf  again  under  the  nc- 
ceffity  of  applying  to  parliament,  he  had  provided 
a  new  pretence,  which  he  deemed  infallible,  and 
taking  the  vow  of  a  crufade,  he  demanded  their 
affiftance  in  that  pious  enterprife'.  The  parlia- 
ment, however,  for  fome  time  hefitated  to  com- 
ply; and  the  ecclefiaftical  order  fent  a  deputation, 
confiding  of  four  prelates,  the  primate,  and  the 
bifliops  of  Winchefter,  Salifbury,  and  CarliQc,  in 
order  to  remonftrate  with  him  on  his  frequent  vio- 
lations of  their  privileges,  the  oppreflions  with  which 

'^  M.  Paris,  p.  498.     See  farther,  p.  '578.     M.  Weft.  p.  348. 
*  M.  Palis,  p.  518,  558. 568.    Chron,  Dunft,  vol,  i.  p.  293. 
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lie  had  loaded  them  and  all  his  fubjcds  ^y  and  the  C  H  A  R 
tjncanonical  and  forced  elcdions  which  were  made  to  ,  ^.^ 
Vacant  dignities;  "  It  is  true,"  replied  the  king,  j^^^ 
.^'  I  l\ave  been  fomewhat  faulty  in  this  particular :  1 
^^  obtruded  you,  my  lord  of  Canterbury,  lipon  your 
^'  fee :  I  was  obliged  to  employ  both  entreaties  and 
*'  menaces,  my  lord  of  WincKefter,  to  have  you 
^^  eleded:  My  proceedings,  I  confefs,  were  very 
**  irregular  my  lords  of  Salifbury  and  Carlifle, 
*'  when  I  raifed  you  from  the  lowed  ftations  to  your 
*^  prefent dignities:  I  am  determined  henceforth  to 
^*  corrcdt  thefe  abufes  i  and  it  will  alfo  beconhe  you^ 
"  in  order  to,  make"  a  thorough  reformation,  to  re- 
^*  fign  your  prefent  benefices ;  and  try  to  enter 
*^  again  in  a  more  regular  and  canonical  manner  *.*^ 
The  biftiops,  furprifed  at  thefe  unexpeded  farcafms^ 
replied,  that  the  queftion  was  not  at  prefent  how  to 
torred  paft  errors,  but  to  avoid  them  for  the  fu- 
ture; The  king  promifed  redrefs  both  of  ecclefi- 
afticai  and  civil  grievances ;  and  tTie  parliament  in 
return  agreed  to  grant  him  a  fupply,  a  tenth  of  the 
ecclefiaftical  benefices,  and  a  fcutage  of  three  marks 
On  each  knight's  fee :  But  as  they  had  experienced 
his  frequent  breach  of  promife,  they  required  that 
he  (hould  ratify  the  Great  Charter  in  a  manner  ftill 
more  authentic  and  more  folemn  than  any  which  he 
had  hitherto  employed;  All  the  prelates  and  abbots 
were  aflembled:  They  held  burning,  tapers  in  their 
hands :  The  Gredt  Charter  was  read  before  them : 
They  denounced  the  fentence  of  excommunication . 
againft  every  one  who  fhould  thenceforth  violate  that 
fundamental  law :  They  threw  their  tapers  on  the 
ground^  and  exclaimed,  May  the  foul  of  every  oni 
who  inciirs  this  fentence  foftink  and  corrupt  in  bell! 
The  king  bore  a  part  in  this  ceremony ;  and  fub- 
joined :  "  So  help  me  God,  I  will  keep  all  thefe 
*'  articles  inviolate^  as  I 'am  a  man,  as  I  am  a  chrif-* 

f  UL  Paris,  p.  568,  «  Ibid.  p%  579, 
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xn  ^'  ''  ^^^"'  ^  ^  ^^  ^  knight,  and  as  I  am  a  king 
y_  -^-^_f  "  crowned  and  anointed  •/'  Yet  was  the  tremen- 
,25j.  dous  ceremony  no  fooner  finilhcd  than  his  favourites, 
abiifing  his  weaknefs,  made  him  return  to  the  fame 
arbitrary  and  irregular  adminiftration ;  and  the  rea- 
fonable  expeftations  of  his  people  were  thus  perpe- 
tually eluded  and  difappointed  *". 
x»58*  All  thefe  imprudenp  and  illegal  meafufes  afforded 

Mountfort  ^  pretence  to  Simon  de  Mountfort,  earl  of  Leicefter, 
cariofLei-  to  attempt  an  innovation  in  the  government,  and 
<«ft«"-  to  wreft  the  fceptre  from  the  feeble  and  irrefblute 
hand  which  held  it.  This  nobleman  was  a  younger 
fon  of  that  Simon  de  Mountfort,  who  had  con- 
.dufted  with  fuch  valour  and  renown  tho^crufadc 
againft  the  Albigenfes,  and  who,  though  he  tar- 
nirtied  his  famous  exploits  by  cruelty  and  ambition, 
had  left  a  name  very  precious  to  all  the  bigots  of 
tliat  age,  particularly  to  the  ecclefiaftics.  A  large  \ 
inheritance  in  England  fell  by  fucceflion  to  this  fa- 
mily; but  as  the  elder  brodier  enjoyed  ftill  more 
opulent  poffefTions  in  France,  and  could  not  perform 
fealty  to  two  mafters,  he  transferred  his  right  to 
Simon,  his  younger  brother,  who  came  over  to 
England,  did  homage  for  his  lands,  ^d  was  raifed 
to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Leicefter*  In  the  year 
1238,  he  efpoufed  Eleanor  dowager  of  William 
carl  of  Pembroke,  and  fifter  to  the  king*';  but  the 
marriage  of  this  princefs  with  a  fubjeft  and  a  fb- 
rcigntrr,  though  contra6led  with  Henry's  confcnt, 
was  loudly  complained  of  by  the  earl  of  Cornwal 
and  all  the.  barons  of  England ;  and  Leicefter  was 
fupported  againft  their  violence  by  the  king's  fa- 
vour and  authority  alone  **.  But  he  had  no  fooner 
cftabliihed  himfclf  in  his  pofleflions  and  dignities, 
than  he  acquired,  by  infinuation  and  addrefs,  1 
ftrong  intereft  with  the  nation,  and  gained  equally 

a  M;  Paris,  p.  580.     Ann.  Burt.  p.  323.     Ann.  Wavcri.  p.  irc* 
W.  Heming^p.  571.  M,  Weft.  p.  353.        b  M,  Paris,  p. 597. 608. 
^  Ibid,  p*  SX4.  ^  Ibul..p.  3x5* 
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the  afiiftions  of  all  orders  of  men.  He  loft,  how- 
ever, the  friendfhip  of  Henry  from  the  ufual  levity 
and  ficklenefs  of  that  prince  i  he  was  baniflied  the 
court ;  he  was  recalled ;  he  was  entrufted  with  the 
command  of  Guicnne*,  where  he  did  good  fervice 
and  acquired  honour;  he  was  again  difgraced  by 
the  king,  and  his  baniihment  from  court  fccmed 
now  final  and  irrevocable.  Henry  called  him  traitor 
to  his  face ;  Leicefter  gave  him  the  lie,  and  tol  1 
him,  that  if  he  were  not  his  fovereign  he  would 
foon  make  him  repent  of  that  infult.  Yet  was  this  , 
quarrel  accommodated,  either  from  the  good -na- 
ture (^  timidity  of  the  Idng ;  and  Leicefter  was 
again  Bimictcd  into  fofne  degree  of  favour  and  au- 
thority. ,  But  as  this  nobleman  was  become  too 
.  great  to  preferve  an  entire  complaifance  to  Henry's 
humours,  and  to  aft  in  fubferviency  to  his  other 
minions ;  he  found*  more  advantage  in  cultivating 
Tiis  intereft  with  the  public,  and  in  inflaming  the 
general  difcontents  which  prevailed  againft  the  ad- 
miniftraiion.  He  filled  every  place  with  complaints 
againft  the  infringement  of  the  Great  Charter,  the 
afts  of  violence  committed  on  the  people,  the  com- 
bination between  the  pope  and  the  king  in  their  ty- 
ranny and  extortions,  Henry's  negleft  of  his  native 
fubjcfts  and  barons;  and  though  himfelf  a  fo* 
reigner,  be  was  more  loud  than  any  in  reprefenting 
the  indignity  of  fubmitting  to  the  dominion  of  fo- 
reigners. By  his  hypocritical  pretenfions  to  devq- 
tion  he  gained  the  favour  of  the  zealots  and  clergy : 
By  his  feeming  concern  for  public  good  h^  acquired 
the  afFeftions  of  the  public :  And  befides  the  private 
friendlhips  which  he  had  cultivated  with  the  barons, 
his  animofity  againft  the  favourites  created  an  union 
of  interefts  between  him  and  that  powerful  order. 

A  RECENT  quarrel  which  broke  out  between  Lei- 
cefter and  William  de  Valence,  Henry's  half-bro- 

•  Rymcr,  vol.  i.  p.459»  5»3« 
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€  H  A  P.  pleafcd  to  impofe  upon  him.     Twelve  barons  were 
^^^- ,    felefted  from  among  the  king's  minifters ;  twelve 
TTJsT^  more  were  chofen  by  parliament :  To  thefe  twenty- 
four,  unlimited  authority  was  granted  to  reform  the 
ftate;  and  the  king  himfelf  took  an  oath,  that  he 
would    maintain  whatever  ordinances  they   (hould 
think  proper  to  enaft  for  that  purpofe  •*.     Leicefter 
was  at  the  head  of  this  fupreme  council,  to  which 
,         the  legiflative  power  was  thus  in  reality  transferred  5 
and  all  their  meafures  were  taken  by  his  fecret  in- 
fluence and  dire6lion.     Their  firft  ftep  bore  a  fpe- 
cious  appearance,  and  feemed  well  calculated  for  the 
end  which  they  profeffed  to  be  the  objeft  of  ^  thefe 
innovations :  They  ordered  that  four  knight^hould 
be  chofen  by  each  county ;  that  they  fhould  make 
inquiry  into  the  grievances  of  which  their  neigh- 
bourhood had  reaion  to  complain,  and  fliould  attend 
the  enfuing  parliament,  in  order  to  give  information 
to  that  afiembly  of  the  ftate  of  their  particular  coun- 
ties*: A  nearer  approach  to  our  prefent  conftitutioa 
than  had  been  made  by  the  barons  in  the  reign  of 
king  John,  when  the  knights  were  only  appointed  to 
meet  in  their  feveral  counties,  and  there  to  draw  up 
'    a  detail  of  their  grievances.     Meanwhile  the  twen- 
ty-four barons  proceeded  to  enaft  fome  regulations.^ 
as  a  redrefs  of  fuch  grievances  as  were  fuppofed  to 
be  fufBciently  notorious.     They  ordered  that  throe 
feflfions  of  parliament  fhould  be  regularly  held  every 
year,  in  the  months  of  February,  June,  and  Ofto- 
ber ;  that  a  new  ftierifF  Ihould  be  annually  elefted 
by  the  votes  of  the  freeholders  in  each  county  ^ ; 
that  the  Iheriffs  fhould  have  no  power  of  fining 
the  barons  who  did  not  attend  their  courts,  or  the 
circuits  of  the  jufticiaries;  that  no  heirs  fhould  be 
committed  to  the  wardfhip  of  foreigners,  and  no 
caftlcs  intrufted  to  their  cuftodyj  and  that  no  new* 

^  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  655.  Chron.  Dunft.  vol.  i.  p.  354.  Knyghton, 
p.  1445.  i  M.  Paris,  p,  657.     Ad^it.  p.  140.    Ann.  Bart, 

p*  ^\z*  ^  CliroD,  Duiili.  vol.  i.  |>.  336. 
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warrens  or  forrifts  fliould  be  created,  nor  the  reve-  ^  ^^  P* 
nucs  of  any  counties^  or  hundreds  be  let  to  farnn.  ^     _  _j 
Such  were  the  regulatiqns  which  the  twenty-four     i%^%. 
barons  cftablifhed  at  Oxford,  for  the  redrcfs  of  pub- 
lic grievances. 

But  the  earl  of  Leicefter  and  his  aflbciates,  hav- 
ing advanced  fo  far  to  fatisfy  the  nation,  inftead  of 
continuing  in  this  popular  courfe,  or  granting  the 
king  that  fupply  which  they  had  promifed  him,  im- 
mediately provided  for  the  extenfion  and  continuance 
of  their  own  authority.     They  roufcd  anew  the  po- 
pular clamour  which  had  long  prevailed  againft  fo- 
reigner^ and  they  fell  with  the  utmoft  violence  on 
the  kind's  half-brothers,  who  were  fuppofed  to  be 
the  authors  of  all  national  grievances,  and  whom 
Henry  had  no  longer  any  power  to  protedt.     The 
four  brothers,  fcnfible  of  their  danger,  took  to  flight, 
with  an  intention  of  making  their  efcape  out  of  the 
kingdom i  they  were  eagerly  purfucd  by  the  barons; 
Aymer,  one  of  the  brothers,  who  had  been  elefted 
to  the  fee  of  Winchcfter,  took  fhelter  in  his  cpif- 
copal  palace,  and  carried  the  others  along  with  him ; 
they  were  furrounded  in  that  place,  and  threatened 
to  be  dragged  out  by  force,  and  to  be  punifhed  for 
their  crimes  and  mifdemeanors ;  and  the  king,  plead* 
ing  the  facrednefs  of  an  eccleflaftical  fanftuaVy,  was 
glad  to  extricate  them  from  this  danger  by  banifhing 
them  the  kingdom.     In  this  aft  of  violence,  as  well 
as  in  the  former  ufurpations  of  the  barons,    the 
queen  and  her  uncles  were  thought  to  have  fecretly 
concurred;  being  jealous  of  the  credit  acquired  by 
the  brothers,  which,  they  found,  had  eclipfed  and 
annihilated  their  own. 

But  the  fubfequent  proceedings  of  the  twenty-  Ufurpa. 
four  barons  were  fufficicnt  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  ||<>»^*«ft^ 
nation,  and  to  prove  their  intention  of  reducing,  for 
ever,  both  the  king  and  the  people  under  the  arbi- 
trary power  of  a  very  narrow  ariftocracy,  which 
muft  at  laft  have  terminated  either  in  anarchy,  or 
^  ifi  a  violent  ufurpation  and  tyranny.  They  pretended 
iz  .  that 
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that  they  had  not  yet  digefted  all  the  regulations; 

_^ ncceflary  for  the  reformation  of  the  ftate  and  for 

xa^s.:  the  redrefs  of  grievances;  and  they  muft  ftill  retain 
their  power,  till  that  great  purpofe  were  thoroughly 
cfFedted :  In  other  words,  that  they  muft  be  perpe- 
tual governors,  and  muft  continue  to  reform,  till 
tfiey  were  pleafed  to  abdicate  their  authority.  They 
formed  an  aflbciation  among  tbemfelves,  and  fwore 
that  they  would  ftand  by  each  other  with  their  lives 
and  fortunes :  They  displaced  all  the  chief  officers 
of  the  crown^  the  jufticiary,  the  chancellor,  the  trea- 
furer  ;  and  advanced. either  themfelves  or  their  own 
creatures  in  their  place:  Even  the  offices  of  the 
king's  household  were  difpofed  of  at  their  {fleafure  : 
The  government  of  all  the  caftles  was  put  into  hands 
in  whom  they  found  reafon  to  conBde :  And  the 
whole  power  of  the  ftate  being  thus  transferred  to 
them,  they  ventured  to  impole  an'  oath,  by  which 
all  the  fubjedts  were  obliged  to  fwear,  under  the 
penalty  of  being  declared  public  enemies,  that  they 
would  obey  and  execute  all  the  regulations,  botk 
known  and  unknown,  of  the  twenty-four  barons: 
And  all  this,  for  the  greater  glory  of  God,  the  ho- 
nour of  the  church,  the  fervice  of  the  king,  and  the 
advantage  of  the  kingdom  \  No  one  dared  to  with- 
ftand  this  tyrannical  authority :  Prince  Edward  him- 
ielf,  the  king's  eldeft  fon,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  who 
began  to  give  indications  of  that  great  and  manly 
(pirit  which  appeared  throughout  the  whole  courfe 
of  his  life,  was,  after  making  fome  oppofition,  con- 
ftrained  to  take  that  oath,  which  really  dcpofcd  his 
father  and  his  family  from  fovereign  authority  °*.' 
Earl  Warrenne  was  the  laft  perfon  in  the  kingdom 
that  could  be  brought  to  give  the  confederated 
barons  this  mark  of  fubmiflion. 

BuT-the twenty-four  barons,  not  content  with  the 
ufurpation  of  the  royal  power,  introduced  an  inno^ 
vadon  in  the  conftitution  of  parliament  which  wa^ 

1  Chroxi,  T.  Wykcs,  p.  54,  »  Ann,  Burt,  p,  411. 
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of  the  utmoft  importance.     They  ordained,   that  chap. 
this  aflenibly  fhould  chufe  a  coninfiittee  of  twelve  ^^J'-_g 
perfons,  who  fliould,  in  the  intervals  of  the  feffions,     n^g. 
poflefs  the  authority  of  the  whole  parliament,  and 
Ihould  attend,  on  a  fumoions,  the  pcrfon  of  tbe 
king,  in  aH  his  motions.     But  fo  powerful  were 
theie  barons',  that  this  regulation  was  alio  fubmitted 
to ;  the  whole  government  was  overthrown,  or  fixed 
on  new  foundations ;  and  the  monarchy  was  totally 
fiibverted,  without  its  being  pofTible  for  the  king  to 
ftrike  a  fingle  ftroke  in  defence  of  the  conftitution 
agarnft  the  newly-elefted  oligarchy. 

The  report  that  the  king  of  the  Romans  intended  nsg* 
to  pay  a  vifit  to  England,  gave  alarm  to  the  ruling 
barons,  ^ho  dreaded  left  the  extenfive  influence  and 
eftabKftied  authority  of  that  prince  would  be  em- 
ployed to  reftore  the  prerogatives  of  his  family,  and 
overturn  their  plan  of  government".  They  lent 
over  the  bilhop  of  Worcefter,  who  met  him  at  Su 
Omars  J  afked  him,  in  the  name  of  the  barons,  the 
reafon  of  his  journey,  and  how  long  he  intended  to 
ftay  in  England;  and  infifted  that,  before  he  entered 
the  kingdom,  he  ihould  fwear  to  obferve  the  regu- 
lations eftablilhed  at  Oxford.  On  Richard's  rcfulal 
to  take  this  oath,  they  prepared  to  refift  him  as'  a 
public  enemy  j  they  fitted  out  a  fleet,  aflembled  aft 
army,  and  exciting  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  the 
people  againft  foreigners,  from  whom  they  had  fuf- 
fered  fo  many  oppreflions,  Ipread  the  report,  that 
"Richard,  attended  by  a  number  of  ftrangers,  meant 
to  reftore  by  force  the  authority  of  his  exiled  bro- 
thers, and  to  violate  all  the  fecurities  provided  for 
public  liberty.  The  king  of  the  Romans  was  at  laft 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  terms  required  of  him  *. 

But  the  barons,  in  proportion'  to  their  continu- 
ance in  power,  began  gradually  to  lofe  ths^t  popu- 

•  M.  Paris,  p.  66|.  «  Ibid.  p.  (6i,  66z«    Chron^ 

Xt  Wj-to,  p.  jv  . 
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K  A  P.  larity  which  had  aiTifted  diem  in  obtaining  it ;  and 
'    ,  raen  repined,    that  regulations,  which  were  occa- 

1,59.  fionally  eftablifhed  for  the  reformation  of  the  ftate, 
were  likely  to  become  perpetual,  and  to  fubvert  en- 
tirely the  ancient  conftitution.  They  were  appre- 
henfive  left  the  power  of  t^e  nobles,  always  oppreiTivc^ 
fhould  now  exert  itfelf  without  control,  by  remov- 
ing the  counterpoife  of  the  crown  i  and  their  fears 
were  incrcafed  by  fome  new  edifts  of  the  barons, 
which  were  plainly  calculated  to  procure  to  them- 
felves  an  impunity  in  all  their  violences.  They  aj>* 
pointed  that  the  circuits  of  the  itinerant  juftices,  the 
iblc  check  on  their  arbitrary  conduft,  fliould  be  held 
only  once  in  feven  years;  and  men  eaCly  f^w  that  a 
remedy,  which  returned  after  fuch  long  intervals, 
againft  an  oppreflive  power,  which  was  perpetual^ 
would  prove  totally  infignificant  and  ufelefs  ^.  The 
cry  became  loud  in  the  nation,  that  the  barons  (hould 
finilh  their  intended  regulations.  The  knight3  of 
the  (hires,  who  feem  now  to  have  been  pretty  regu- 
larly affembled,  and  fometimes  in  a  feparate  houfe, 
made  remonftrances  againft  the  flownefs  of  their 

Eroceedings.  They  reprefented  that,  though  the 
ing  had  performed  all  the  conditions  required  of 
him,  the  barons  -had  hitherto  done  nothing  for  the 
public  good,  and  had  only  been  careful  to  promote 
their  own  private  advantage,  and  to  make  inroads 
on  royal  authority  ;  and  they  even  appealed  to  prince 
Edward,  and  claimed  his  interpofition  for  the  intc- 
refts  of  the  nation  and  the  reformation  of  the  go- 
vernment ^.  The  prince  replied,  that  though  it  was 
from  conftraint,  *d  contrary  to  his  private  fcnti- 
ments,  he  had  fworn  to  maintain  the  provifions  of 
Oxford,  he  was  determined  to  obferve  his  oath :  But 
he  fent  a  meffagc  to  the  barons,  requiring  them  to 
bring  their  undertaking  to  a  fpeedy  conclufion,  and 
fulfil  their  engagements  to  the  public :  Otherwifc, 

P  M.  Paris,  p.  667.    Trivet,  p.  109.        «  Annal.  Burt.  p.  417. 
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he  menaced  them,  that  at  the  expence  of  his  life  he 
would  oblige  them  to  do  their  duty,  and  would  flied 
the  laft  drop  of  his  blood  in  promoting  the  intc- 
reftsj  and  fatisfying  the  juft  wifhes  of  the  nation '. 

The  barons,  urged  by  fo  preffing  a  neceffity, 
publifhed  at  laft  a  new  code  of  ordinances  for  the*^***'*  *  ; 
reformation  of  the  ftate ' :  But  the  expectations  of 
the  people  were  extremely  difappointed,  when  they 
found  that  thefe  confifted  only  of  fome  trivial  alter- 
ations in  the  municipal  law ;  and  ftill  more,  when 
the  barons  pretended  that  the  tafk  was  not  yet  finifh- 

-  cd,  and  that  they  muft  farther  prolong  their  autho-; 

•  rity,  in  order  to  bring  the  work  of  reformation  to 
the  defired  period.  The  current  of  popularity  was 
now  much  turned  to  the  fide  of  the  crown ;  and  the 
barons  had  little  to  rely  on  for  their  fupport,  befidca 
the  private  influence  and  pow^r  of  their  families, 
which,  though  exorbitant,  was  likely  to  prove  in- 
ferior to  the  combination  of  king  and  people* 
Even  this  bafis  of  power  was  daily  weakened  by 

.  their  inteftine  jealoufies  and  animofities ;  iheir  an- 
cient and  inveterate  quarrels  broke  out  when  they 
came  to  Ihare  the  fpoils  of  the  crown ;  and  the  rival- 
Ihip  between  the  earls  of  Leicefter  and  Glocefter,  the 

'  chief  leaders  among  them,  began  to  disjoint  the 
whole  confederacy.  The  latter,  more  moderate  in 
his  pretcnfions,  was  defirous  of  ftopping  or  retard- 
ing the  career  of  the  barons'  ufurpations ;  but  the 
former,  enraged  at  the  oppofition  which  he  met  with 

^  in  his  own  party,  pretended  to  throw  up  all  concern 
in  Englifh  affairs  ^  and  he  retired  into  France  ^ 

The  kingdom  of  France,  the  only  ftate  with 
which  England  had  any  confiderable  intcrcourfe,  was 
at  this  time  governed  by  Lewis  IX.  a  prince  of  the 
moft  finguiar  charafter  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  all 
records  of  hiftory.  This  monarch  united,  to  the 
mean  and  abjeft  fuperftition  of  a  monk,  all  the 

'  Annal.  Burt.  p.  417.  ^  Ibid.  p.  ^aS.  439. 

<  C|yon.  Dunit.  vol.  i,  p.  34s. 
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A  P,  courage  and  magnanimity  of  the  greateft  heio ;  ihij 
what  may  be  deemed  more  extraordinary,  the  juftiqc 


$%S9.  and  integrity  of  a  difinterefted  patriot,  the  mildnefs 
and  humanity  of  an  accompliftied  philofophcr*  Sd 
m  .,  f/  -far  from  taking  advantage  of  the  divifipns  anaong 
X«'^**^"the  Englifh,  or  attempting  to  expel  thofe  dangerous 
rivals  from  the  provinces  whicn  they  ftill  poflefied 
in  France,  he  had  entertained  many  fcruples  with 
regard  to  the  fentence  of  attainder  pronounced 
againft  the  king's  father,  had  even  expre^d  fbme 
intention  of  reftoring  the  other  provinces,  and  was 
only  prevented  from  taking  that  imprudent  rcfolu- 
tion  by  the  united  remonftrances  of  his  own  barons^ 
who  reprefcnted  the  extreme  danger  of  fuch  a  mea- 
fure",  and,  what  had  a  greater  influence  on  Lewis^ 
the  jufticc  of  punifhing,  by  a  legal '  fentence  the 
barbarity.and  felony  of  John.  Whenever  this  prince 
interpofed  in  Englifh  affairs,  it  was  always  ,with  ad 
intention  of  compofing  the  differences  between  the 
king  and  his  nobility;  he  recommended  to  both 
parties  every  peaceable  and  reconciling  meafurej 
and  he  ufed  all  his  authority  with  the  earl  of  Lei- 
cefler,  his  native  fubjedt,  to  bend  him  to  a  compli- 
•oihMay.  ance  with  Henry,  He  made  a  treaty  with  Englandi 
at  a  time  when  the  difbaftions  of  that  kingdom 
were  at  the  greatefl  height,  and  when  the  lung's 
authority  was  totally  annihilated;  and  the  terms 
which  he  granted  might,  even  in  a  more  profperous 
Hate  of  their  affairs,  be  deemed  reafonable  and  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Englifh.  He  yielded  up  fome 
territories. which  had  been  conquered  from  Poidpu 
and  Guienne;  he  enfured  the  peaceable  poffefT^pn  of 
the  latter  province  to  Henry;  he  agreed  to  pay  that 
prince  a  large  fum  of  money;  and  he  only  required 
that  the  king  fhould,  in  return,  make  a  final  ccffion 
of  Normandy,  and  the  other  provinces,  which  \A 
could  never  entertain  any  hopes  of  recovering  by  fofice 

«  M.  Paris,  pt  604.. 
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oF  arms^.    This  ceflion  was  ratified  by  Henry,  by  ^  vff^* 
his  two  fons  and  two  daughters,  and  by  the  jking  of     '    '  ^ 
the  Romans  and  his  three  fons :  Leicefter  alone,      11531. 
cither  moved  by  a  vain  arrogance,  or  defirous  to 
ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  Englifh  populace,  pro- 
tefted  againft  the  deed,  and  infifted  on  the  right, 
however  diftant,  which  might  accrue  to  his  con-    , 
fort*.     Lewis  faw,  in  this  obftinacy,  the  unbounded 
ambition  of  the  man ;  and  as  the  barons  infifted  that 
the  money  doe  by  treaty  fhould  be  at  their  dif- 
pofal,  not  at  Henry's,  he  alfo  faw,  and  probably 
with  regret,  the  low  condition  to  which  this  mo- 
rtafch,   who  ha(J  more  erred  from  weaknefs  than 
from  any  bad  intentions,  was  reduced  by  the  turbu- 
lence of  his  own  fubjefts. 

But  the  fituation  of  Henry  foon  after  wore  a     «*f«! 
more  favourable  afpeft.     The  twenty-four  barons  jih.  ;*^»\%^V*- 
had  now  enjoyed  the  fovereign  power  near  three  jt-  -  *i  '    ^ 
years ;  and  had  vifibly  employed  it,  not  for  the  re- 
formation of  the  ftate,  which  was  their  firft  pretence, 
but  for  the  aggrandifement  of  themfelves  and  of 
their  families.     The  breach  of  truft  was  apparent 
to  all  the  world :  Every  order  of  men  felt  it,  and 
murmured  againft  it:  The  diffenfions  among  the 
barons  themfelves,  which  increafed  the  evil,  made 
alfo  the  remedy  more  obvious  and  eafy :  And  the 
fecret  defertion,  in  particular,  of  the  earl  of  Glo- 
cefter  to  the  crown,  feemed  to  promife  Henry  cer- 
tain fuccefs  in  any  attempt  to  refume  his  authority. 
Yet   durft  he    not  take  that   ftep,    fo   reconcile- 
able  bodi  to  juftice  and  policy,  without  making  a 
previous  application  to  Rome,  and  defiring  an  ab- 
folution  from  his  oaths  and  engagements  ^ 

The  pope  was  at  this  time  much  diffatisfied  with 
the  conduft  of  the  barons ;  who,  in  order  to  gain 
the  fsfvour  of  the  people  and  clergy  of  England,  ha^ 

^  Rymcr,  vol.  i.  p.  673.    M.  Paris,  p.  5^^-    Chron.  T.  Wykcs, 
|i.  55.     Trivet,  p,  108.     M.  Weft.  p.  37»-  o 

»  Chron.  T.  Wykcs,  p.  53.  y  Ann.  Burt.  p.  3«9- 
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A  P«  expelled  all  the  Italian  ecclefiaftics,  had  con&TcatJKl 
*y_^^^,j  their  benefices,  and  feemed  determined  to  maintain 
ia6i.     the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  Englifli  church, 
in  which  the  rights  of  patronage,    belonging   to 
their  own  families,  were  included.     The  extreme 
animofity  of  the  Englilh  clergy  againft  the  Italians 
was   alfo  a  fijurce   of  his    difgutt  to   this  order  i 
and  an  attempt  which  had  been  made  by  them  for 
farther  liberty,   and  greater  independence  on  the 
civil  power,  was  therefore  lefs  acceptable  to  the 
court  of  Rome  *.     About  the  fame  time  that  the 
barons  at  Oxford  had  annihilated  the  prerogatives 
of  the  monarchy,   the   clergy  met  in  a  (ynod  at 
Merton,  and  palled  feveral  ordinances,  which  were 
no  lefs  calculated  to  promote  their  own  grandeur  ac 
the  expence  of  the  crown.     They  decreed,  that  it 
7r~: — 'T^'"^^^  unlawful  to  try  ecclcfiaftics  by  fecular  judges j 
*^^***^^^*J^that  the  clergy  were  not  to  regard  any  prohibitions 
/t^  ^^^^"^^^^"^^  from  civil  courts ;  that  lay-patrons  had  no  right  to 
'  """*^  confer  fpiritual  benefices ;  th^t  the  magiftrate  was 

obliged,  without  farther  inquiry,  to  imprifbn  all 
excommunicated  perfons;  and  that  ancient  ufage, 
without  any  particular  grant  or  charter,  was  a  fuf- 
ficient  authority  for  any  clerical  pofleflions  orprivi- 
\  kgcs  •.   About  a  century  before,  thefe  claims  would 

have  been  fupported  by  the  court  of  Rome  beyond 
the  moft  fundamental  articles  of  faith :  They  were 
the  chief  points  maintained  by  the  great  martyr, 
Becket  j  and  his  refolution  in  defending  them  had 
exalted  him  to  the  high  ftation  which  he  held  in  the 
catalogue  of  Romifli  faints.  But  principles  were 
changed  with  the  times :  The  pope  was  become 
Ibmewhat  jealous  of  the  great  independence  of  the 
Ejiglifh  clergy,  which  made  tliem  (land  lefs  in  need 
of  his  protection,  and  even  emboldened  them  to 
refift  his  authority,  and  to  complain  of  the  prefer- 
ence given  to  the  Italian  courtiers,  whofc  intereft^ 

»  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  755.  *  Ann.  Bmt.  p.  jSy. 
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K  is  natural  to  imagine,  were  the  chief  objeft  ofhis  ^  ^^^* 
concern.     He  was  ready,  therefore,  on  the  king's  ^     ,'^ 
application,  to  annul  thefe  new  conftitutions  of  the      i26i, 
church  of  England  **•     And,  at  the  fame  time,  he 
abfolvcd  the  king  and  all  his  fubjefts  from  the  oath 
which  they  had  taken  to  obferve  the  provifions  of 
Oxford  ^ 

Prince  Edward,  whole  liberal  mind,  though  in  PHnccEd* 
fijch  early  youth,  had  taught  him  the  great  preju-  "^^^^^ 

dice  which  his  father  had  incurred,  by  his  levity, /^jj^y^^ . 

inconftancy,  andvfrequent  breach  of  promife,  refufed      ^^^  Jl^^ 
for  a  long  time  to-take  advantage  of  this  abfolution  5  ^ 

and  declared  that  the  provifions  of  Oxford,  how  un-  ^^u. 
reafonable  foever  in  themfelves,  and  how  much 
foever  abufed  by  the  barons,  ought  ftill  to  be  ad- 
hered to  by  thoie  who  had  fworn  to  obferve  them  **. 
He  himfelf  had  been  conftrained  by  violence  to  take 
that  bath ;  yet  was  he  determined  to  keep  it.  By  ' 
this  fcrupulous  fidelity,  the  prince  acquired  the  con- 
fidence of  all  parties,  and  was  afterwards  enabled  to 
recover  fully  the  royal  authority,  and  to  perform 
liich  great  actions,  both  during  his  own  reign  and 
that  of  his  father. 

The  fituation  of  England,  during  this'period, 
as  well  as  that  of  moft  European  kingdoms,  was 
fomewhat  peculiar.  There  was  no  regular  mUitary 
force  maintained  in  the  nation  r  The  fword,  how- 
ever, was  not,  properly  fpeaking,  in  the  hands  of 
the  people :  The  barons  were  alone  entrufted  with 
the  defence  of  .the  community ;  and  after  any  elFort 
which  they  nciade,  either  againft  their  own  prince  or 
againft,  foreigners,  as  the.  military  retainers  departed 
home,  the  armies  were  difbanded,  and  could  not  > 
Ipeedily  be  re-affembled  at  pleafure.  It  was  eafy 
therefore,  for  a  few  barons,  by  a  combination,  to 
»gct  the  ftart  of  the  other  party,  to  coUedt  fuddenlf 

^  Rymef/vol*.  i.  p.  755.  *  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  712. 

M.  Paris,  p.  666.     W.  Heming.  p.    5S0.    Ypod.  Neuft*.  p.  46s. 
Knyghton,  p.  2446.  ^  M.  Paris,  p.  667. 
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C  HA  P.  their  troops,  and  to  appear  uncxpeftcdly  in  the  ficlJ 
^^  ^^  with  an  army,  which  their  antagonifb,  though 
ia6i.  equal,  or  even  fupcrior  m  power  and  intercft,  would 
not  dare  to  encounter.  Hence,  the  fiiddcn  revolu* 
tions,  which  often  took  place  in  thofe  governnnents : 
Hence  the  frequent  viftories  obtained  without  a 
blow  by  one  faftion  over  the  other :  And  hence  it 
happened,  that  the  feeming  prevalence  of  a  party 
was  feldom  a  prognoftic  of  its  long  continuance  in 
power  and  authority. 
i»6t.  The  king,  as  foon  as  he  received  the  pope's  ab- 
folution  from  his  oat}i,  accompanied  with  menaces 
of  excommunicadon  againft  all  opponents,  trufting 
to  the  countenance  of  the  church,  to  the  fiipport 
promifed  him  by  many  confiderable  barons,  and  to 
the  returning  favour  of  the  people,  immediately 
took  off  the  mafk.  After  juftifying  his  conduft  by 
a  proclamation,  in  which  he  fet  forth  the  private 
ambition,  and  the  breach  of  trufl:,  confpicuous  in 
Leicefter  and  his  aflfociates,  he  declared^  that  he  had 
refumed  the  government,  and  was  determined 
thenceforth  to  exert  the  royal  authority  for  the  pro- 
tcdtion  of  his  fubjefts.  He  removed  Hugh  le 
Defpenfer  and  Nicholas  de  Ely,  the  judiciary  and 
chancellor  appointed  by  the  barons;  and  put  Philip 
Baflet  and  Walter  dc  Mcrton  in  riieir  place.  He 
fubftituted  new  iheriffs  in  all  the  counties,  men  of 
charadler  and  honour :  He  placed  new  governors  in 
moft  of  the  caftles:  He  changed  all  the  officers  of 
•3d  April,  his  houfehold:  He  fummoned  a  parliament,  in  which 
the  refumption  of  his  authority  was  ratified,  with 
only  five  diffenting  voices :  And  the  barons,  after 
making  one  fruitlefs  eflFort  to  take  the  king  by  fur- 
prife  at  Winchefter,  were  obliged  to  acquiefce  in 
thofe  new  regulations*. 

The  king,  in  order  to  cut  oflT  every  objection  to 
his  condu6V.  offered  to  refer  all  the  differences  be- 

*  M.  Paris,  p.  U%.    Chron,  T,  Wykes,  p.  55. 
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twcen  him  and  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  to  Margaret  C  H  a  p. 
que^n  of  France  ^  The  celebrated  integrity  of  ^  ^|  ^'  ^ 
Lewis  gave  a  mighty  influence  to  any  decifion  la^i, 
which  iflued  from  his  court ;  and  Henry  probably 
hoped  that  the  gallantry,  on  which  all  barons,  as 
true  knights,  valued  themfelves,  would  niake  them 
alhamed  not  to  fubmit  to  the  award  of  that  princefs. 
Lewis  merited  the  confidence  repofcd  in  him.  By 
an  admirable  conduft,  probably  as  political  as  juft, 
he  continually  interpofed  his  good  offices  to  allay 
the  civil  difcords  of  the  JEngliih  :  He  forwarded  all 
healing  meafures,  which  might  give  fecurity  to  both 
parties :  And  he  ftill  endeavoured,  though  in  vain, 
to  footh  by  perfuafion  the  fierce  ambition  of  the  earl 
of  Leicefter,  and  to  convince  him  how  much  it 
was  his  duty  to  fubmit  peaceably  to  the  authority  of 
his  fovereign. 

That  bold  and  artful  confpirator  was  nowifc  dif-     tiCti 
couraged  by  the  bad  fucceft  of  his  paft  enterprifes. 
The  death  of  Richard  e»rl  of  Glocefter,  who  ii^afi 
his  chief  rival  in  power,  and  who,  before  his  de-    • 
ceafe,  had  joined  the  royal  party,  feemed  to  open  a 
new  field  to  his  violence,  and  to  expofe  the  throne 
to  frefli  infults  and  injuries.     It  was  in  vain  that  the 
king  profefled  his  intentions  of  obferving  ftriftly  the 
Great  Charter,  even  of  maintaining  all  the  regula- 
tions made  by  the  reforming  barons  at  Oxford  or 
afterwards,  except  thofe  which  entirely  annihilated 
the  royal  authority :  Thefe  powerful  chieftains,  now 
obnoxious  to  the  court,  could  not  peaceably  refign 
the  hopes  of  entire  independence  and  uncontrolled 
power,  with  which  they  had  flattered  themfelves, 
and  which  they  had  fo  long  enjoyed.     Many  of  Civil  wari 
them  engaged  in  Leicefter's  views  j  and  among  the  ^  ^^^  '^** 
reft,    Gilbert  the  young  earl  of  Glocefter,    who 
brought  him  a.  mighty  acceflion  of  power,  from  the 
(xtenfive  authority  pofleflfed  by  that  opulent  family% 

f  Rymcry  rol.  i.  p.  7«4* 
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CHAP.  Eyen  Heniy,  fon  of  the  king  of  the  Romans^  com-* 

^^^^L'^  monly  called  Henry  d'ABmaine,  though  a  prince 

1*63.      of  the  blood)  joined  the  party  of  the  barons  againft 

the  king,  the  head  of  his  own  fannily.     Leicefter 

hinmfelf,  who  ftill  refidcd  in  Fi'ance,  fecrctly  formed 

the  links  ©f  this  great  confpiracy,  and  planned  the 

'    whole  fchenrie  of  operations. 

The  princes  of  Wales,  notwithftanding  the  great 
power  of  the  monarchs,  both  of  the  Saxon  and  Nor- 
man line,  ftill  preferved  authority  in  their  own 
country.  Though  they  had  often  been  conftrained- 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  crown  of  England,  they  were 
with  difficulty  retained  in  fubordination,  or  even  in 
peace;  and  almoft  through  every  reign  fince  the 
conqueft,  they  had  infeftcd  the  Englifti  frontiers 
with  fuch  petty  incurfions  and  fudden  inroads,  as 
feldom  merit  to  have  place  in  a  general  hiftory. 
The  Englifli,  ftill  content  with  repelling  their  inva- 
fions,  and  chafiitg  them  back  into  their  mountains, 
had  never  purfued  the  advantages  obtained  over 
them,  nor  been  able,  even  under  their  greateft  and 
moft  aftivc  princes,  to  fix  a  total,  or  fo  much  as  a 
feudal  fubjeftion  on  the  country.  This  advantage 
was  referved  to  the  prcfeftt  king,  the  weakeft  and 
moft  indolent.  In  the  year  1237,  Leweflyn  prince 
of  Wales,  declining  in  years  and  broken  with  in- 
firmities, but  ftill  more  haraffed  with  the  rebellion 
and  undutiftil  behaviour  of  his  youngeft  Ion  Griffin, 
had  recourfe  to  the  proteftion  of  Henry ;  and  con- 
Icnting  to.  fubjedt  his  principality,  which  had  fb 
long  maintained,  or  foon  recovered,  its  independ- 
ence, to  vaffalage  under  the  crown  of  England,  had 
purchafed  fecurity  and  tranquillity  on  thefc  dilho- 
nourable  terms.  His  eldeft  fon  and  heir,  David, 
renewed  the  homage  to  England ;  and  having  taken 
»  his  brother  prifoner,  delivered  him  into  Henry's 
hands,  who  committed  him  to  cuftody  in  the  Tower. 
That  prince,  entkavouring  to  make  his  efcape,  loft 
his  life  in  the  attempt  j  and  tlie  prince  of  Wales, 
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freed  from  the  apprchenfions  of  fo  /dangerous  a  chap. 
rival,  paid  thenceforth  Icfs  regard  to  the  Englifli  \J^]^_1  ^ 
monarch,  and  even  renewed  thofe  incurfions,    by      1263. 
which  the  Wclrti,  during  fo  many  ages,  had  been 
accuftomed  to  infeft  the  Englifli  borders.   Lewellyn, 
however,  the  fon  of  Griffin,  who  fucceeded  to  his 
uncle,  had  been  obliged  to  renew  the  homage,  which 
was  now  claimed  by  England  as  an  eftablilhed  right ;  • 
but  he  was  well  pleafed  to  inflame  thofe  civil  dif-  * 
cords,  on  which  he  refted  his  prcfent  fecurity,  and 
founded  his  hopes  of  future  independence.      He 
entered  into  a  co/ifcderacy  with  the  earl  of  Leicefter, ; 
and  coUeding  all  the  force  of  his  principality,  in- 1 
vaded  England  with  an  army  of  30,000  men.     He  i 
ravaged  the  lands  of  Roger  de  Mortimer,  and^of 
all  the   barons   who  adhered  to  the  crown »;  he: 
marched  into  Chefliire,  and  committed  like  depre-  . 
dations  on  prince  Edward's  territories ;  every  place  . 
where  his  diforderly  troops  appeared  was  laid  wafte  . 
with  fire  and  fword  -,  and  though  Mortimer,  a  gallant ; 
and  expert  foldier,  .made  ftout  refiftance,  .it  was 
found  ncccffary  that  the  prince  himfelf  fhould  head  . 
the  army  againft  this  invader.      Edward  repulfcd' 
prince  Lewellyn,  and  obliged  him  to  take  fhelter  in 
the  mountains  of  North  Wales.:  But  he  was  pre- 
vented from  making  farther  progrefs  againft  the 
eneniy,  by  the  diforders  which  foon  after  broke  out 
in  England. 

Th£  Weilh'invafion  was  die  appointed  fignal  for  ^  ''• 
the  malcontent  barons  to  rife  in  arms;  and  Leicefter, . 
coming  over  fecretly  from  France,  coUeded  all  the 
forces  of  his  party,  and  commenced  an  open  rebel- 
Ibn.  He  feized  the  perfon  of  the  bifhop  of  Here- 
ford ;  a  prelate  obnoxious  to  all  the  inferior  clergy, 
on  account  of  his  devoted  attachment  to  the  court 
of  Rome  ^.  Simon  bifhop  of  Norwich,  and  John 
Manfel,  becaufe  they  had  publiflied  the  pope's  bull, 

«  Chron.  Dunft.  vol.  i.  p.  354.  ^  Trivet,  p.  »ii. 

M.  Weft.  p.  381.  39». 
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abfolving  the  king  and  kingdom  from  their  oatha 
to  obfervc  the  provilions  of  Oxford,  were  made  pri- 
foners,  and  c^pofed  to  the  rage  of  the  party.  The 
king's  demefnes  were  ravaged  widi  unbounded 
fury* ;  and  as  it  was  Leiccftcr's  intereft  to  aUure  to 
his  fide,  by  the  hopes  of  plunder,  all  the  diiorderly 
ritiffians  in  England,  he  gave  them  a  general  licenco 
to  pillage  the  barons  of  rihe  oppofite  party,  and  even 
all  neutral  perfons.  But  one  of  the  principal  re- 
fources  of  his  fadlion  was  the  populace  of  the  qtiesy 
particularly  of  London ;  and  as  he  had,  by  hk  hy-. 
pocritical  prcteniions  to  ian^ty,  and  his  zod  againft 
Rome>  engaged  the  monks  and  lower  ecclcfiaftics 
in  his  party,  his  dominion  over  the  inferior  ranks  of. 
iBOn  became  uncontrollable.  Thomas  Fitz- Richard 
mayor  of  London,  a  &rious  and  licentious  man^ 
gave  the  countenance  of  authority  to  the&  diibrders 
lit  the  capital ;  and  having  declared  war  againft  the 
fubftancial  citizens,  he  loofened  all  the  bands  of 
government,  by  which  that  turbulent  city  was  oom^ 
mbnly  but  ill  retrained.  On  the  approach  of 
Eafter,  the  zeal  of  fuperftition,  the  appetite  for 
plunder,  or  what  is  often  as  prevalent  wiui  the  po- 
pulace as  either  of  thefe  motives,  the  plea&re  of 
committing  havoc  and  deflrudion,  prompted  them 
to  attack  the  unhappy  Jews,  who  were  firSb  pillaged 
vdthout  refiflance,  then  maffacr ed  to  the  number  of 
five  hundred  perfons  *".  The  Lombard  bankers 
were  next  expofed  to  the  rage  of  the  pec^le^  and 
though,  by  taking  fanftuary  in  the  churches,  they 
efcaped  with  their  lives,  all  their  money  and  goods 
became  a  prey  to  the  licentious  multitude.  Even 
the  houfes  of  the  tich  citizens,  though  Englifh, 
were  attacked  by  night;  and  way  was  made  by 
fword  and  by  fire  to  the  pillage  of  their  goods,  and 
often  tx)  the  dcfh-udtion  of  their  perfons.  The 
(jueen,  who,  though  defended  by  the  Tower,  was 

t  Tfivct,  p.  *ii.     M.  Weft.  p.  j»i. 
k  Chron.  T.  Wykts,  p.  5^. 
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eerrified  by  the  neighbourhood  of  fuch  dangerous  C HA R 
commotions^  rehWed  to  go  by  water  to  the  caftle  .     ^  *  ^ 
of  Windibr ;  but  as  (he  approached  the  bridge^  the     i»6i, 
populace  ailembled  againft  her:  The  cry  ran,  drowm 
the  witch ;  and  belidcs  abuQng  her  with  the  mod 
opprobrious  language,  and  pelting  her  with  rotteA 
^ggs  and  dirt,  they  had  prepared  large  Clones  to  fink 
her  barge,  when  Ihe  fhould  attempt  to  fhoot  the 
bridge ;  and  Ihe  was  fb  frightened,  that  fhe  returned 
to  the  Tower*. 

The  violence  and  fury  of  Leicefter's  fadion  had 
rifen  to  fuch  a  height  in  all  parts  of  England,  that 
the  king,  un^le  to  refift  their  power,  was  obliged 
to  fee  on  foot  a  treaty  of  peace ;  and  to  make  an 
accommodation  with  the  barons  on  the  moft  difad- 
vantageous  terms'^.  He  agreed  to  confirm  anew  xstbjuiy. 
the  provifions  of  Oxford,  even  thofe  which  entirely 
annihilated  the  royd  authority;  and  the  barons  were 
4gain  re-inftated  in  the  fovereignty  of  the  kingdom. 
They  reftored  Hugh  le  Defpenfer  to  the  office  of 
chief  julliciary  j  they  appointed  their  own  creatures 
flieriffs  in  every  county  of  England  ;  they  took  pof- 
ieflion  of  all  the  royal  caftles  and  fortrefTes ;  they 
even  named  all  the  officers  of  the  king's  houfehold  i 
4nd  they  fummoned  a  parliament  to  meet  at  Weft- 
mwSitTj  in  order  to  fettle  more  fully  their  plan  of  x4thoa» 
government.  They  here  produced  a  new  lift  of 
twenty-four  barons,  to  whom  they  propofcd  that  the 
adminiftration  fhould  be  entirely  cl>mmitted ;  and 
they  infilled  that  the  authority  of  this  junto  fhould 
continue,  not  only  during  the  reign  of  the  king,  but 
alfo  during  that  .of  prince  Edward. 

This  prince,  the  life  and  foul  of  the  royal  party,  ' 
had  unhappily,  before  the  king's  accommodation 
with  the  barons,  been  taken  prifoner  by  Leicefler  in  a 
parley  at  Windfor"*;    and  that  misfortune,  more 
than  any  other  incident,  had  determkied  Henry  to 

>  Chron.  T.  WyJcet,  p.  5^.  ■  Chron.  Dunft.  vol.  i.  p.  358. 
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HAP.  fiibmit  to  the  ignominious  conditions  'intpofed  upon 
yj^^^  him.  But  Edward  having  recovered  his  liberty  by 
ii6j.  the  treaty,  employed  his  adtivity  in  defending  the  * 
pi-erogatives  of  his  family;  and  he  gained  a  great 
party  even, among  thofe  who  had  at  firft  adhered  to 
the  caufe  of  the  birons.  His  coufin  Henry  d'All- 
maine,  Roger  Bigod  carl  marefhal,  earl  Warrenne, 
Humphrey  Bohun  earl  of  Hereford,  John  lord 
Baffet,  Ralph  Baflet,  Hamond  I'Eftrange,  Roger 
Mortimer,  Henry  de  Picrcy,  Robert  de  Brus, 
Roger  de  Leybourne,  with'almoft  all  the  lords 
marchers,  as  they  were  called,  on  the  borders  of 
Wales  and  of  Scotland,  the  mod  warlike  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  declared  in  favour  of  the  royal  daufe^ 
and  hoftilities,  which  were  fcarcely  well  compofed, 
were  again  renewed  in  every  part  of  England.  But 
tlic  near  balance  of  the  parties,  joined  to  the  uni- 
Verfal  clamour  of  the  people,  obliged  the  king  and 
barons  to  open  anew  the  negotiations  for  peace; 
and  it  was  agreed  by  both  fides  to  fubmit  their 
differences  to  the  arbitration  of  the  king  of 
France  "*. 
Reference  •  This  virtuous  princc,  the  Only  man  who,  in  Kkc 
to  the  king  circumftances,  could  fafely  have  been  intruded  with 

Qt  Fiance,    -     ,  i       •        i  •    i  i  •  •  i      i 

Hjch  an  authority  by  a  neighbouring  nation,  had 
never  ceafed  to  intcrpofe  his  good  offices  between 
the  Englifti  faftions;  and  had  even,  during  the 
fliort  interval  of  peace,  invited  over  to  Paris  both 
the  king  and  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate the  differences  between  them;  but 
found,  that  the  fears  and  animofities  on  both  fides, 
as  well  as  the  ambition  of  Leicefter,  were  fo  vio- 
li^nt,  as  to  render  all  his  endeavours  ineffeftual. 
But  when  this  folemn  appeal,  ratified  by  the  oaths 
and  fubfcriptions  of  the  leaders  in  both  fatlions, 
was  made  to  his  jndgmeor,  he  was  not  difcouraged 
?:*> !)  pj.fjing  his  honour4ble  purpofe :  He  fum- 
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moned  the  ftatcs  of  .Frartcc  at  Amiens  ;  and  there,  chap. 
in  the  prefencc  of  that  affennbly,  as  well  as  in  that  y.  -  ,  I^ 
of  the  king  of  England  and  Peter  de  Montfort,      1^64. 
Lciceftcr's  fon,  he  brought  this  great  caufe  to.  a 
trial  and '.  eicaminadon.     It  appeared  to  him,  that 
the  provifions  of  Oxford,  even  had  they  not  been 
extorted  by  force,  had  they  not  been  fo  exorbitant 
in    their-  naturei    and  fubverfive  of   the    ancient 
conftitution,   were  iexpref$ly  eftabliflied  as  a  tem- 
porary expedient,  and  could  not,  without  breach  of 
truft,  be  rendered  perpetual  by  the"  barons.     He'        -  - 
therefore  annulled  thefe  provifions  5  reftored  to  the  *3<J  !«• 
king  the  poifeffion  of  his  caftlcs,  and  the  power  of 
nomination  to  the  great  offices;    allowed  him  to 
retain  what  I' foreigners  he  pleafcd  in  his  kingdom,  | 

and  even  to  confer  on  them  places  of  truft  and  dig- 
nity; and,  in  a  word,  re-eftablifhed  the  royal  power 
in  the  fame  conditbn  on  which  it  ftood  before  chef 
meeting  of  the  .parliament  at' Oxford.  But  while 
he  thus  fijppreflcd  dangerous  innovations,  and  pre- 
fervcd  .unimpaired  the  prerogatives  of  the  Englifh 
crown,  he  wasi  not  negligent  of  the  rights  of  the 
people;  aikl  bcfides  ordering ithat  a  general  amnefly 
fliould  be  granted  for  all  palt  offences,  he  declared, 
that  his  award  was  not  any  wife  meant  to  derogate 
from  .the  privileges  and  liberties  which  the  nation 
enjoyed  by  any  former  conceflions  or  charters  of  the 
crown*'.  t 

This  equitable  fentence  was  no  fooner  known  in 
England,  than  Leicefter  and  his  confederates  deter- 
mined to  rejeft  it,  and  to  have  recourfe  to  arms,  in 
order  to  procure  to  themfelves  more  fafe  and  advan- 
tageous conditions^.     Without  regard  to  his  oaths  Renewal 
and  fubfcriptions,  that^enterprifing  confpirator  di-  **^'^®*^'^*^ 
refted  bis  two  fons,  Richard  and  Peter  de  Montfort, 
in  conjundlion  with  Robert  tie  Ferrars  earl  of  Derby,  ' 
to  attack  the  city  of  Worcefter;  while  Henry  and 

P  Rymer,  vol,  i.  p,  776,  777,  &c.    Chron.  T.  Wykc«,  p.  58. 
K>Myghton,  p.  2446*  4  Chion.,  Dunlt.  vol.  i.  p.  363. 
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CHAP.  Simon  de  Montfort>  two  others  of  his  lbns>  aflifted 
i^:i*^_^  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  were  or^lered  to  lay  wade 
,164.  the  eftate  of  Roger  dc  Mortimer.  He  himfclf  rc-» 
fided  at  London  5  and  employing  as  his  inftrumeat 
Fitz-Richard  the  feditious  mayor,  who  had  violently 
and  illegally  prolonged  his  authority,  he  wrought 
up  that  city  to  the  highefl:  ferment  and  agitation. 
The  populace  formed  themfelves  ,inco  bands  and 
companies;  chofe  leaders;  pradifed all  military  ex^ 
<rcifes  j  committed  violence  on  the  royalifts :  And^ 
to  give  them  greater  countenance  in  their  difbrders, 
an  aflbciation  was  entered  into  between  the  city  and 
eighteen  great  barons,  never  to  make  peace  with 
the  king  but  by  common  confent  zmk  approhatioxu 
At  the  head  of  thofe  who  fwore  to  maintain  thia 
aiibciation,  were  the  earls  of  Leicefter,  Gbcefter, 
and  Derby,  with  k  Defpenfer  the  chief  jufUciary  ;. 
men  who  hod  all  previouQy  fworn  to  fubmit  t6  tho 
award  of  the  French  monarch.  Their  only  pre- 
tence for  this  breach  of  faith  ^as,  that  the  latter 
part  of  Lewis's  fentence  wa^,  as  they  affirmed,  a  con<^ 
tradidiooi  to  the  former :  He  ratified  the  dkarter  oF 
liberties,  yet  atnnulled  the  proviiiona  of  Qzfqrdi^ 
lyhich  were  only  calculat^ed,  as  they  n{iaiiitained» 
to  preferve  that  charter;  and  without  which^  io, 
their  eftiaiation,  they  had  xio^  fccurity.  6>r  itis  ob- 
ieryance. 

The  king  and  prince,  finding  a  civil  war  inevi« 
table,  prepared  themfelves  for  defence;  and  ium^ 
moning  the  military  vafials  fi-om  all  quarters,  and 
being  reinforced  by  Baliol  lord  of  Galloway,  Bru& 
lord  of  Annandale,  Henry  Piercy,  John  Comyn ', 
and  other  barons  of  the  north,  they  compofed  ^a 
army,  formidable,  as  well  from  its  numbers  as  its 
military  prowefs  and  experience.  The  ftrft  cnter- 
prife  of  die  royalifts  was  the  attack  of  Northampton 
.  which  was  defended  by  Sirrton  d^  Montfort,  witlv 

»  Kyracr,   toI.  i.   p.   77*.    M.  Weft,    p,  385.    Ypod.  Nenft* 
p.  4.69. 
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matiy  of  the  principal  barons  of  that  party :  And  a  C  h  a  p. 
I^reach  being  made  in  the  walls  by  Philip  Baflfet^  ^^^' 
die  place  was  carried  by  afiault,  and  both  the  go*     i%$^ 
vernor  and  the  garrifbn  were  made  prifoners.     The  5th  April, 
Foyalifts  marched  thence  to  Leiceiler  and  Notting-* 
ham  I  both  which  places  having  opened  their  gace^ 
to  them^  prince  Edward  proceeded  with  a  detach* 
mcnt  into  the  county  of  Derby,  in  order  to  ravages 
with  fire  and  fword  the  lands  of  the  earl  of  thao 
name,  and  take  revenge  on  him  for  his  difloyalty. 
Like  maxims  of  war  prevailed  w^th  both  parties 
throughout  England;  and  the  kingdom  was  thus 
mpofed  in  a  moment  to  greater  devaftation,  from 
the  ammofities  of  the  rival  barons,  than  it  would 
have  fuffered  from  many  years  of  foreign  or  even* 
domeftic   hoftilities,    conducted  by  more  humane: 
and  more  generous  principles. 

The  earl  of  Leicefter,  mailer  of  London,  and 
of  the  counties  in  the  fouth-eaft  of  England,  formed 
the  fiegp  of  Rochefter,. which  alone  declared  for  thc^ 
king  in  thofe  parts,  and  which,  befides  earl 
Warrenne,  the  governor,  was  garrifoned  by  many 
noble  and  powerful  barons  of  tte  royal  party.  The 
king  and. prince  haftened  from  Nottingham,  where 
they  were  then  quartered,  to  the  relief  of  the  place ; 
•nd  on  their  approach,  Leiccfter  raifed  the  liege, 
md  retreated  to  London,  which,  being  the  centre 
of  his  power,  he  was  afraid  might,  in  his  abience, 
fall  into  the  king's  hands,  either  by  force,  or  by  4 
correfpondence  with  the  principal  citizens,  who. 
were  all  fccretly  inclined  to  the  royal  caufe,  Rein<« 
forced  by.  a  great  body  of  Londoners,  and  having 
fummoned  his  partifans  from  all  quarters,  he  thought 
himfelf  ftrong  enough  to  hazard  a  general  battle 
with  the  royalifts,  and  to  determine  the  fate  of  the 
nation  in  one  great  engagement;  which,,if  it  proved 
ftrccefsful,  muit  be  decifive  againlt  the  king,  wha 
had  no  retreat  for  his  broken  troops  in  thofe  parts ; 
while  Lciceftcr  himfelf,  in  cafe  of  any  finifter  acci- 
dent. 
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dent,  could  cafily  take  flielter  in  the  city.  To  give 
the  better  colouring  to  his  caufe,  he  prcvioufly  fent 
a  meffdgc  with  conditions  of  peace  to  Henry,  fub- 
Hiiflive  in  the  language,  but  exorbitant  in  the  de- 
mands*; and  when  the  mefienger  returned  with  the 
lie  and  defiance  from  the  king,  the  prince,  and  the 
king  of  the  Romans,  he  fent  a  new  meflage,  re- 
nouncing, in  the  name  of  himfelf  and  of  the  afTo- 
eiated  barons,  all  fealty  and  allegiance  to  Henry. 
He  then  marched  out  of  the  city  with  his  army, 
divided  into  four  bodies :  The  firft  commanded  by 
his  two  fons  Henry  and  Guy  de  Montfbrt,  together 
with  Humphrey  de  Bohun  earl  of  Herefoid,  who 
had  deferted  to  the  barons ;  the  fecond  led  by  the 
earl  of  Glocefter,  with  William  de  Montchefney 
and  John  Fitz-John;  the  third,  compbfed  of  Lon- 
doners, under  the  command  of  Nicholas  de  Se- 
gnive ;  the  fourth  headed  by  himfelf  in  perfon. 
The  bifliop  of  Chichefter  gave  a  general  abfolution 
to  the  army,  accompanied  withaflurances  that,  if 
any  of  them  fell  in  the  enfuing  aftion,  they  would 
infallibly  be  received  into  heaven,  as  the  reward  of 
their  fuffcring  in  fo  meritorious  a  caufe. 

Leicester,  who  poflefled  great  talents,  for  war, 
conduced  his  march  with  fuch  flcill  and  fecrecy, 
that  he  had  well  nigh  furprifed  the  royalifts  in  their 
quarters  at  Lewes  in  Suffcx :  But  the  vigilance  and 
aSftivity  of  prince  Edward  foon  repaired  this  neg- 
ligence; and  he  led  out  the  king's  army  to  the  field 
in  three  bodies.  He  himfelf  condufted  the  van, 
attended  by  earl  Warrenne  and  William  de  Valence; 
The  main  body  was  commanded  by  the  king  of  the 
Romans  and  his  fon  Henry  :  The  king  himfelf  was 
placed  in  the  rear  at  the  head  of  his  principal  no- 
bility. Prince  Edward  rufhed  upon  the  Londoners, 
who  had  demanded  the  poft  of  honour  in  leading 
the  rebel  army,  but  who,  from  their  ignorance  of 


•  M.  Parij,  p,  669.    W,  Honing,  p.  583, 
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difcipline  afid  want  of  experience,  were  ill  fitted  to  ^  h  a  ?• 
rcfift  the  gentry  and  military  men,  of  whom  the  ^  _  _'  ^ 
prince's  body  was  compofed.  .They  were  broken  in  1164.. 
an'  inftant  j  were  chafed  ofF  the  field ;  and  Edward, 
tranfported  by  his  martial  ardour,  and  eager  to  re* 
vcngc  the  infolence  of  the  Londoners  againft  his 
mother  *,  put  them  to  the  fword  for  the  length  of 
four  miles,  without  giving  them  any  quarter,  and 
without  reflefting  on  the  fate  which  in  the  mean 
time  attended  the  reft  of  the  army.  The  carl  of 
Leicefter,  feeing  the  royalifts. thrown  into  confufion 
by  their  eagernefs  in  the  purfuit,  led  on  his  remain- 
ing troops  againft  the  bodies  commanded  by  the  two 
royal  brothers :  He  defeated  with  great  flaughter  the 
forces  headed  by  the  king  of  the  Romans  5  and  that 
prince  was  obliged  to  yield  himfelf  prifoner  to  the 
earl  of  Gloceftcr:  He  penetrated  to  the  body 
where  the  king  himfelf  was  placed,  threw  it  into 
diforder,  purfued  his  advantage,  chafed  it  into  the 
town  of  Lewes,  and  obliged  Henry  to  furrendcr 
'  himfelf  prifoner ". 

Prince  Edward,  returning  to  the  field  of  battle 
from  his  precipitate  purfuit  of  the  Londoners,  was 
aftonilhed  to  find  it  covered  with  the  dead  bodies  of 
his  friends,  and  ftiil  more  to  hear,  that  his  father 
and  uncle  were  defeated  and  taken  prifoners,  and 
that  Arundel,  Coiipyn,  Brus,  Hamond  TEftrange, 
Roger  Leybourne,  and  many  confiderable  barons  of 
his  party,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  vi£torious  ene- 
my. Earl  Warrenne,  Hugh  Bigod,  and  William 
de  Valence,  ftruck  with  defpair  at  this  event,  imme- 
diately took  to  flight,  hurried  to  Fevencey,  and  made 
their  efcape  beyond  fea*" :  But  the  prince,  intrepid 
amidft  the  greateft  difafters,  exhorted  his  troops  to 
revenge  the  death  of  their  friends,  to  relieve  the 
royal  captives,  and  to  fnatch  an  eafy  conqueft  from 

*  *  M.  Paris,  p.  670.  Chron.  T.  Wyke?,  p.  62,  W.  Heming, 
p.  S«3-  M.  Weft,  p/387.  Ypod.  Ncuft.  p.  4-^9.  H.  Knyghton, 
P-  Hso,  tt  M.  Paris,  p.  670.    M.  Weil.  p.  387« 
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c  xn  ^*  ^'^  enemy  diibrdered  by  their  own  vi6tory '.  M« 
i_,^-^  found  his  followers  intimidated  by  their  Situation  i 
i»64..  while  Leicefter,.  afraid  of  a  fudden  and  violent  blow 
from  the  prince,  amufed  him  by  a  feigned  negotfia- 
tion,  till  he  was  able  to  recal  his  troops  from  th€ 
purfuit,  and  bring  them  into  order  ^.  There  no^ 
appeared  no  farther  refource  to  the  royal  party  j  fiir- 
rounded  by  the  armies  and  garrifons  of  the  enemy, 
deftitute  of  forage  and  provifions,  and  deprived  of 
their  ^vereign,  as  well  as  of  their  principal  leaders, 
who  could  alone  iafpifit  them  to  an  obftinate  refift- 
ance.  The  prince,  therefore,  was  obliged  to  liib- 
mit  to  Leicefter's  terms,  which  were  (hort  and  feverc, 
agreeably  to  the  fuddennefs  and  neceflity  of  the  fitu- 
ation :  He  ftipulated,  that  he  and  Henry  d'AUmaine 
(hould  furrender  themfelves  prifoners  as  pledges  in 
lieu  6f  the  two  kings ;  that  all  other  prifoners  on 
both  fides  fhould  be  releafed*;  and  that^  in  order  to 
fettle  folly  the  terms  of  agreement,  aj^lication  fhould 
be  made  to  the  king  of  France,  that  he  fhould 
name  fix  Frenchmen,  three  prelates,  and  three 
noblemen  :  Thefe  'fix  to  chufe  two  others  of  their 
own  country :  And  thefe  two  to  chufe  oneEngRfli- 
man,  who,  in  conjunftion  with  themfelves,  were  to 
be  invcfted  by  both  parties  with  full  powers  to  make 
what  regulations  they  thought  proper  for  the  fettle- 
ment  of  the  kingdom.  The  prince  and  young 
Henry  accordingly  delivered  themfelves  into  Lei- 
cefter*s  hands,  who  fent  them  under  a  guard  to  bovcr 
caitle.  Such  are  the  terms  of  agreement,  commonly 
called  the  Mife  of  Lewes,  from  an  obfolete  French 
term  of  that  meaning  ;  For  it  appears,  that  all  thp 
gentry  and  nobility  of  England,  who  valued  them- 
felves on  their  Norman  extraftionj  and  who  diC- 
dained  the  language  of  their  native  country,  made 
familiar  ufe  of  the  French  tongue,  till  this  period, 
and  for  fome  time  after. 

»  W.  Hfrntng.  p.  58+.  r  VV.  Hcmlcg.  p'  584.. 
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Leicester  had, no  fboner  obtained  this  great  ad-  ^  itap: 
rantagc,  and  gotten  the  whole  royal  family  in  his  ^^^^^^ 
power,  dian  he  openly  violated  every  article  of  the  1464. 
treaty,  and  afted  as  fole  matter,  and  even  tyrant  of 
the  kingdom.  He  ftill  detained  the  king  in  efFe6t 
a  prifoncr,  and  nnade  ufe  of  that  prince's  authority 
to  pnrpoies  the  moft  prejudicial  to  his  interetts,  and « 
die  moft  oppreffive  of  his  people  *.  He  every  where 
difarmed  the  royalifls,  and  kept  all  his  own  partiians 
ill  a  military  pofture  ^ :  He  obferved  the  fame  partial 
conduft  in  the  deliverance  of  the  captives,  and  even 
threw  many  of  the  royalifts  into  prifon,  befides  thofe 
who  were  taken  in  the  battle  of  Lewes :  He  carried 
the  king  from  place  to  place,  and  obliged  all  the 
Foyal  catties,  on  pretence  of  Henry's  commands,  to 
receive  a  governor  and  garrifon  of  his  own  appoint- 
ment :  aS  the  officers  of  the  crown  and  of  the  houfe- 
hold  were  named  by  him  s  and  the  whole  authority,  as 
well  as  arms  of  the  ftate,  was  lodged  in  his  hands : 
He  inttituted  in  the  counties  a  new  kind  of  magi- 
ttracy,  endowed  with  new  and  arbitrary  powers,  that 
of  confervators  of  the  peace*:  Hh  avarice  appeared 
barefaced,  and  might  induce  us  to  quettion  the^ 
greatnefs  of  his  ambition,  at  leatt  the  largenefs  of 
his  mind,  if  we  had  not  reafon  to  think,  that  he  in- 
tended CO  employ  his  acquifitions  as  jthe  inttrunients 
for  attaining  farther  power  and  grandeur.  He  feized 
the  ettates  of  no  lefs  than  eighteen  barons,  as  his 
ihare  of  tJie  (poil  gained  in  the  battle  of  Lewes :  He 
engroffed  to  himfelf  the  ranfom  of  all  the  prifoners ; 
and  tokL  his  barons,  with  a  wanton  infolence,  that 
it  was  fufficient  for  them,  that  he  had  faved  them  by 
that  viftory  from  the  forfeitures  and  attainders  which 
hung  Qiv&r  tham^.:  He  even  treated  the  earlof  Glo« 
cefter  ih  the  fame  injurious  manner,  and  applied  to 
his  own  ufe  the  ranibm  of  the  king  of  the  Romans,    . 

'•  Hyftier,  vol.  i.  p.  790,  791,  &c,  ^  Ibid.  p.  795, 
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CHAP,  who  in  the  field  of  battle  ha4  yielded  himfelf  pri- 
^^^^^  foner  to  that  nobleman.  Henry,  his  eldeft  fon,  made 
ix64.  a  monopoly  of  all  the  wool  in  the  kingdom,  the 
only  valuable  commodity  for  foreign  markets  whicll 
it  at  that  time  produced  %  The  inhabitants  of  the 
cinque-ports,  during  the  prefent'diffolution  of  go- 
vernment,  betook  themfelves  to  the  moft  licentious- 
piracy,  preyed  on  the  Ihips  of  all  nations,  threw  ther 
mariners  into  the  fea,  and  by  thefe  praftices  foon 
banilhed  all  merchants  from  the  Englifli  coafts  and 
harbours.  Every  foreign  commodity  rofe  to  an  ex- 
orbitant price ;  and  woollen  cloth,  which  the  Eng- 
lilh  had  not  then  the  art  of  dying,  was  worn  by  them* 
white,  and  without  receiving  the  laft  hand  of  the 
manufafturer.  In  anfwer  to  the  complaints  which 
arofe.  on  this  occafion,  Leicefter  replied,*  that  the 
kingdom  could  well  enough  fubfift  within  itfelf, 
and  needed  no  intercourfe  with  foreigne^B.  And  it 
was  found,  that  he  even  combined  with  the  pirates 
of  the  cinque-ports,  and  received  as  his  ftiare  the 
third  of  their  prizes  ^ 

No  farther  mention  was.  made  of  the  reference  to 
the  king  of  France,  fo  effentral  an  article  in  the 
agreement  of  Lewes ;  and  Leicefter  fummoned*  a 
parliament,  compofed  altogether  of  his  own  parti- 
fans,  in  order  to  rivet,  by  their  authority,  that 
power  which  he  had  acquired  by  fo  much  violence, 
and  which  he  ufed  with  fo  much  tyranny  and  in- 
juftice.  An  ordinance  was  there  paffed,  to  which 
the  king's  confent  had  been  previoufly  extorted,  that 
every  ad  of  royal  power  fliould  be  exercifed  by  a 
council  of  nine  perfons,  who  were  to  be  chofen  and 
removed  by  the  majority  of  three,  Leicefter  himfelf^ 
the  earl  of  Glocefter,  and  the  bilhop  of  Chichcfter  «. 
By  this  intricate  plan  of  government,  the  fceptrc 
was  really  put  into  L^icefter's  hands ;  as  he  had,  the. 
entire  dire6lion  of  the  bilhop  of  Chicheftcr^  and 

•  Chron.  T.  Wykcs,  p.  65.  f  Ibid, 
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thereby  commanded  all  the  refolutions  of  the  coun- 
cil of  three,  who  could  appoint  or  difcard  at  pleafure  ^ 
every  member  of  tlie  fupreme  council.  1164., 

But  it  was  impoffible  that  things  could  long  re- 
main in  this  ftrange  fituation.  It  behoved  Leiccfter 
cither  to  defcend  with  fome  peril  into  the  rank  of  a 
fubjeft,  or  to  mount  up  with  no  lefs  into  that  of  a 
fovereign ;  and  his  ambition,  unreftrained  either  by 
fear  or  by  principle,  gave  too  much  reafon  to  fufpeft 
him  of  the  latter  intention.  Meanwhile,  he  was  ex- 
pofed  to  anxiety  from  every  quarter ;  and  felt  that 
the  fmalleft  incident  was  capable  of  overturning 
.that  immenfe  and  ill-cemented  fabric  which  he  had 
reared.  The  q^een,  whom  her  hufband  had  left 
abroad,  had  colleftid  in  foreign  parts  an  army  of 
defperate  adventurers,  and  had  aflfembled  a  great 
number  of  Ihips,  with  a  view  of  invading  the  king- 
dom, and  of  bringing  relief  to  her  unfortunate 
family.  Lewis,  detcfting  Leicefter's  ufurpations 
and  perjuries,  and  difeufted  at  the  Englifh  barons, 
who  had  refufed  to  lubmit  to  his  award,  fecretly 
fevoured  all  her  enterprifes,  and  was  generally 
believed  to  be  making  preparations  for  the  fame 
purpofe.  An  Engliih  army,  by  the  pretended 
authority  of  the  captive  king,  was  affembled  on  the 
fca-coaft  to  oppote  this  projefted  invafion^j  but 
Leicefter  owed  his  fafety  more  to  crofs  winds,  which 
long  detained  and  at  laft  difperfed  and  ruined  the 
queen's  fleet,  than  to  any  refiftance  which,  in  their 
prcfent  fituation,  could  have  been  expefted  from  the 
Englifli.     * 

Leicester  found  himfelf  better  able  to  refift  the 
fpiritual  thunders  which  were  levelled  againil  him. 
The  pope,  ftill  adherihg  to  the  king's  caufe  againft 
the  barons,  difpatched  cardinal  Guido  as  his  legate 
into  England,  with  orders  to  excommunicate,  by 
name,    the  three  egrls;  Lciceftpr,    Gloceftcr,  and 

^  Brady's  App.   No.  216^  117.    Chron.  Dunft. 'vol.  i.  p.  373. 
M.  Weft.  p.  38|. 

Vol.  II.  p  Norfolk^ 
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c  H  AP.  Norfolk,  and  ail  others  in  general,  who  concurred 
^  _'  ^  in  theopprcffion  and  captivity  of  their  fovereign^ 
i%6^  Leicefter  menaced  the  legate  with  death,  if  he  fet 
foot  within  the  kingdom  ;  but  Guido,  meeting  in 
France  the  biftiops  of  Winchefter,  London,  and 
Worcefter,'  who  had  been  fent  thither  on  a  negotia- 
tion, commanded  them,  under  the  penalty  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  cenfures,  to  carry  his  bull  into  England, 
^nd  to  publifti  it  againft  the  barons.  When  the 
prelates  arrived  off  the  coaft,  they  were  boarded  by 
the  piratical  mariners  of  the  cinque-ports,  to  whom 
probably  they  gave  a  hint  of  the  cargo  which  they 
brought  along  with  them :  The  bull  was  torn  and 
thrown  into  the  feaj  which  furnifhcd  the  artful 
prelates  with  a  plaufible  cxcufe  for  not  obeying  the 
orders  of  the  legate.  Leicefter  appealed  from  Guido 
to  the  pope  in  perfon ;  but,  before  the  ambaflfadors 
appointed  to  defend  his  caufe  could  reach  Rome, 
the  pope  was  dead;  and  they  found  the  legate  him- 
felf,  from  whom  they  had  appealed,  feated  on  the 
papal  throne,  by  the  name  of  Urban  IV,  That 
daring  leader  was  no  wife  difrnayed  with  this  inci- 
dent ;  and  as  he  found  that  a  great  part  of  his  po- 
pularity in  England  was  founded  on  his  oppoiition 
to  the  court  of  RonTe,  which  was  now  become 
odious,  he  perfifted  widi  the  more  obftinacy  in  the 
profccution  of  his  meafures, 
1165.  That  he  might  both  increafe  and  turn  to  ad- 

10th  Jan.   vantage  his  popularity,  Leicefter  fummoned  a  new 
parliament  in  I^ndon  where  he  knew  his  power 
was  uncontrollable ;  and  he  fixed  this  aflembly  on 
^  a  more  democratical  bafis  than  any  which  had  ever 

been  fummoned  fince  the  foundation  of  the  monar- 
chy.    Befides  the  barons  of  his  own  party,   and 
feveral  ecclefiaftics,  who  were  not  immediate  tenants 
Houfeof    of  the  crown;  he  ordered  returns  to  be  made  of  two 
•ommons.  knights  from  each  fhire,  and,  what  is  more  remark- 

*  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  798.    Chron.  Dunft.  voL  i.  p.  373. 
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ftbk,  of. deputies  from  the  boroucrhs,  an  order  of  ^  hap. 
.  men  which,  in  former  ages,  had  always  been  regard-  ,  -^L'_| 
ed  as  too  mean  to  enjoy  a  place  in  the  national     1265. 
councils *".     This  period  is  commonly  efteemed  the  %  u^jI  /^/A^ 
cpqch  of  the  houfe  of  commons  in  England ;  and  \t^^^  of 
is  certainly  the  firft  time  that  hiftorians  fpeak  of  any  /^  V    ,  > 

rcprefentatives  fent  to  parliament  by  the  boroughs.^^*^f^/ 
In  all  the  general  accounts  given  in  preceding  timt^/a^/'Zt^^'^^i 
of  thofe  aflemblies,  the  prelates  and  barons  only  are 
mentioned  as  the  coiiftituent  members  j  and  even  in 
the  moft  particular  narratives  delivered  of  parlia- 
mentary tranfaftions,  as  in  the  trial  of  Thomas  a 
Becket,  where  the  events  of  each  day,  and  almoft  of 
each  hour,  are  carefully  recorded  by  contemporary 
authors  ^  there  is  not,  throughout  the  whole,  the 
Icaft  appearance  of  a  houfe  of  comiTK)ns.-  Btit  though 
that  houfe  derived  its  exiftence  from  fo  precarious, 
and  even  fo  iiividious,  an  origin  as  Leicefter's 
ufurpation,  it  foon  proved,  when  fummoned  by  the 
legal  princes,  one  of  the  rrioft  ufeful,  and,  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  one  of  the  moft  powerful  members  of 
the  national  conftitution  5  and  gradually  refcued  the 
kingdom  from  ariftocraticai  as  well  as  from  regal 
tyranny.  But  Leicefter^s  policy,  if  we  muft  afcribe 
to  him  fo  great  a  bicffing,  only  forwarded  by  fomc 
years  an  inftitution,  for  which  the  general  ftate  of 
things  had  already  prepared  the  nation  5  and  it  is  ' 

otherwife  inconceivable,  that  a  plant,  fet  by  fo  in- 
aufpicious  a  hand,  could  have  attained  to  (b  vigor* 
ous  a  growth,  and  have  Qouriihed  in  the  midft  of 
fuch  tempefts  and  convulfions.  The  feudal  fyftem, 
with  which  the  liberty,  much  more  the  powery  of 
the  commons  was  totally  incompatible,  began  gra- 
dually to  decline ;  and  both  the  king  and  the  com- 
monalty, who  felt  its  inconveniences,  contributed 
to  favour  this  new  power,  which  was  nwre  fubmif- 
fivc  than  the  barons  tp  the  regular  authority. of  the 

k  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  8oi. 

'  Fiu-Stephen,  Hill.  Quadrip.  Hoyeden,  &c. 
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CHAP,  crowh,  and  at  the  fame  time  afforded  protcdion  to 

^  ^"'_f  the  inferior  orders  of  the  ftate. 
1265.  Leicester,  having  thus  aflembled  a  parliament 
of  his  own  model,  and  trufting  to  the  attachment  of 
the  populace  of  London,  feizcd  the  opportunity  of 
crulhing  his  rivals  among  the  powerful  barons.  Ro- 
bert dc  Ferrars  carl  of  Derby  was  acculed  in  the 
king's  name,  feized,  and  committed  to  cuftody, 
without  being  brought  to  any  legal  trial".  John 
Gifford,  menaced  with  the  fame  fate,  fled  from  Lon- 
don, and  took  flielter  in  the  borders  of  Wales, 
Even  the  earl  of  Glocefter,  whofe  power  and  influ- 
ence had  fo  much  contributed  to  the  fuccefs  of  the 
barons,  but  who  of  late  was  extremely  dilgufted 
with  Leicefter's  arbitrary  conduft,  found  himfelf  in 
danger  from  the  prevailing  authority  of  his  ancient 
confederate;  and  he  retired  from  parliament".  This 
known  diffenfion  gave  courage  to  all  Lciccftcr's 
enemies  and  to  the^king's  friends,  who  were  now  fure 
of  proteftion  from  fo  potent  a  leader.  Though 
Roger  Mortimer,  Hamon  L'Eftrange,  and  oriicr 
powerful  niarchers  of  Wales,  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  the  kingdom,  their  authority  ftill  remained 
over  the  territories  fubjedcd  to  their  jurifdiftion ; 
and  there  were  many  others  who  were  difpofcd  to 
give  difturbance  to  the  new  government.  The 
animofities,  infeparable  from  the  feudal  ariftocracy, 
broke  out  with  frefli  violence,  and  threatened  the 
kingdom  with  new  convulfions  and  diforders. 

The  earl  of  Leicefter,  furrounded  with  thefc  dif- 
ficulties, embraced  a  meafure,  from  which  he  hoped 
to  reap  fome  prefent  advantages,  but  which  proved 
in  the  end  the  fource  of  all  his  future  calamities. 
The  aftive  and  intrepid  prince  Edward  had  lan- 
guiftied  in  prifon  ever  fince  the  fatal  battle,  of  Lewes; 
and  as  he  was  extremely  popular  in  the  kingdom, 

■  Chron.T.  Wykes,  p.  66.   'Ann.  Waverl.  p.  ai6. 

■  M.  Palis,  p.  671.    Ann.  Wavcrl.  p.  zi6. 
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there  arofc  a  general  defire  of  feeing  him  again  re- 
ftored  to  liberty  **.  Leicefter  finding  that  he  could 
with  difficulty  oppofe  the  concurring  wifties  of  the  ^1165^^ 
nation^  ftipulated  with  the  prince,  that,  in  return^ 
he  ihould  order  his  adherents  to  deliver  up  to  the 
barons  all  their  cailles,  particularly  thofe  on  the 
borders  of  Wales ;  and  fhould  fwear  neither  to  de- 
part the  kingdom  during  three  years,  nor  introduce 
into  it  any  foreign  forces  ^.  The  king  topk  an  oath 
to  the  fame  efied,  and  he  alio  pafled  a  charter,  in 
which  he  confirmed  the  agreement  or  Mi/e  of 
Lewes ;  and  even  permitted  his  fubjefts  to  rife  in 
arms  againft  him,  if  he  fhould  ever  attempt  to  in- 
fringe it  "*•  So  litde  care  did  X^icefler  take,  though 
he  conflantly  made  ufe  of  the  authority  of  this  cap- 
tive prince,  to  preferve  to  him  any  appearance  of 
royalty  or  kingly  prerogatives  ! 

In  confequence  of  this  treaty,  prince  Edward 
was  brought  into  Weftminfter-hall,  and  was  declared  "*  ^^f' 
free  by  the  barons:  But  inflead  of  really  recovering 
his  liberty,  as  he  had  vainly  expeded,  he  found  . 
that  the  whole  tranfadion  was  a  fraud  on  the  part  of 
Leicefler ;  that  he  himfelf  flill  continued  a  prifoner 
at  large,  and  was  guarded  by  the  emilTaries  of  that 
nobleman;  and  that,  while  the  faftion  reaped  all  the 
benefit  from  the  performance  of  his  part  of  the  treaty, 
care  was  taken  that  he  fhould  enjoy  no  advantage  by 
it.  As  Glocefler,  on  his  rupture  with  the  barons, 
had  retired  for  fafety  to  his  ellates  on  the  borders  of 
Wales;  Leicefter  followed  him  with  an  army  to 
Hereford ',  continued  flill  to  menace  and  negotiate ; 
and  that  he  might  add  authority  to  his  caufe,  he 
carried  both  the  king  and  prince  along  with  him. 
The  earl  of  Gloccfter  here  concerted  with  young 
Edward  the  manner  of  that  prince's  efcape.  'He 
found  means  to  convey  to  him  a  horfe  of  cxtraor- 

•  Knyghfon,  p.  1451.  P  Ann.Wavcil.  p.  116. 

S  Blackitton's  Mag.  Charta*     Chron.  Dunft.  vol.  i,  p.  373» 
4Chix)n.  T.  Wykes,  p.  67.    Ann.  Waverl.  p.  xi8.   W.  Heming. 
P*  jSs*      ChroQ.  Dunit.  yol.  i.  p.  3S3,  384.* 
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CHAP,  dinary  fwiftncfs ;  and  appointed  Roger  Mortinyera^ 
^^^^'.^  who  had  returned  into  the  kingdom,  to  be  ready  af 
1*65.     hand  with  a  fmall  party  to  receive  ?he  prince,  and 
aSthMay.  to  guard  him  to  a  place  of  fafety.     Edward  pre- 
tended to  take  the  air  with  fome  of  Leicefter's  re- 
tinue, who  were  his  guards ;  and  making  matches 
between  their  horfes,  after  he  thought  he  had  tired 
and  blown  them  fufficiently,  he  fuddenly  mounted 
Giocefter's  horfe,  and  called  to  his  attendants,  that 
he  had  long  enough  enjoyed  the  pleafure  of  their 
company,  and  now  bid  them  adieu.     They  followed 
him  for  foaic  time,  without  being  able. to  overtake 
him ;    and  the  appearance  of  Mortimer  with  his 
company  put  an  end  to  their  purfuit. 

The  royalifts,  fecretly  prepared  for  this  evcnt^ 
immediately  flevv  to  arms  -,  and  the  joy  of  this  gal- 
lant prince's  deliverance,  the  oppreffions  under  which 
the  nation  laboured,  the  expedtation  of  a  new  fcene 
of  affairs,  and  the  countenance  of  the  earl  of  Glo- 
cefter,  procured  Edward  an  army  which  Leiceftcr 
was  utterly  unable  to  withftand.  This  nobleman 
found  himfelf  in  a  remote  quarter  of  the  kingdom  j 
forrounded  by  his  enemies ;  barred  from  all  com- 
munication with  his  friends  by  the  Scverne,  whofe 
bridges  Edward  had  broken  down ;  and  obliged  to 
fight  the'  caufc  of  his  party  under  thefe  multiplied 
difadvantages.  In  this  extremity,  he  wrote  to  his 
fon  Simon  de  Montfort,  tahaften  from  London  with 
an  army  for  his  relief;  and  Simon  had  advanced  to 
Kcnilworth  with  that  view,  where,  fancying  that  all 
Edward's  force  and  attention  were  diredked  againft 
his  father,  he  lay  fecure  and  unguarded.  But  the 
prince,  making  a  fudden  and  forced  march,  fur- 
•  prifed  him  in  his  camp,  difperfed  his  army,  and  took' 
the  earl  of  Oxford  and  many  other  noblemen  pri- 
foners,  almoft  without  refiftance.  Leicefter,  igno- 
rant of  his  fon's  fate,  paffed  the  Severne  in  boats 
during  Edward's  abfence,  and  lay  at  Evefliam,  in 
cxpeftation  of  being  every  hour  joined  by  his  friends 
from  London :  When  the  priace>  who  availed  him- 
felf 
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felf  of  every  favourable  moment,  appeared  in  the  chap. 
field  before  him,  Edward  made  a  body  of  his  troops  ,   ^"'  _^. 
advance  from  the  road  which  led  to  Kenilworth,  and      ,,65. 
ordered   them   to   carry    the  banners  taken   from  ^^"J^  ^^ 
Simon's  army ;  while  he  himfelf,  making  a  circuit  aiJd  deaA 
with  the  refl:  of  his  forces,  purpofed  to  attack  the  of  Lcicef. 
cnemy  on  the  other  quarter.     Leicefter  was  long  *^4\auz. 
deceived  by  this  ftratagem,  and  took  one  -divifion 
of  Edward's  army  for  his  friends  j  but  at  laft,  per- 
ceiving-his  miftake,  and  obfcrving  the  great  fuperi-^ 
ority  and  excellent  difpofition  of  the  royalifts,'he 
exclaimed  that  they  had  learned  from  him  the  art 
of  war ;  adding,  "  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  our 
«  fouls,   for  I  fee  our  bodies  are  the  prince's!"' 
The  battle  immediately  began,  though  on  very  un- 
equal terms.     Leicefter's  army,  by  living  on  the 
mountains  of  Wales  without  bread,  which  was  not 
then  much  ufed  among  the  inhabitants,  had  been 
extremely  weakened  by  ficknefs  and  defertion,  and 
was  foon  broken  by  the  viftorious  royalifts;  while 
his  Wellh  allies,  accuftomed  only  to  a  defultory 
kind  of  war,  immediately  took  to  flight,  and  were 
purfued  with  great  flaughter.      Leicefter  himfelf, 
afkiog  for  quarter,  was  (lain  in  the  heat  of  the  afbion^ 
with  his  eldeft  fon  Henry,  Hugh  le  Defpenfer,  and 
about  an  hundred  and  fixty  knights,  and  many  other 
gendemen  of  his  party.     The  old  king  had  been 
.  purpofely  placed  by  the  rebels  in  the  front  of  the 
battle ;  and  being  clad  in  armour,  and  thereby  not 
krlown  by  his  friends,  he  received  a  woun^,'and 
was  in  danger  of  his  life :  But  crying  out,  law  Henry 
of  IVincbefterj  your  kingy  he  was  faved ;    and  put 
in  a  place  of  fafety  by  his  fon,  who  flew  to  his 
rcfcue.  ' 

The  violence,  ingratitude,  tyranny,  rapacity,  and 
treachery  of  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  give  a  very  bad 
idea  pf  his  moral  charader,  and  make  us  regard 
his  death  aa  the  moft  fortunate  event  which  in  this 
conjundure  could  have  happened  to  the  Englifti  na- 
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C  5t^  ^*  ^^^^  •  Y^^  "^^ft  we  allow  the  man  to  have  pofleiled 
^  _  J  ^  great  abilities,^  and  the  appearance  of  great  virtues, 
X165.  who,  though  a  ftranger,  could,  at  a  time  when 
ftrangers  were  the  moft  odious  and  the  moft  uni- 
verfally  decried,  have  acquired  fo  extenfive  an  in- 
tcreft  in  the  kingdom,  and  have  fo  nearly  paved  his 
.  way  to  the  throne  itfclf.  His  military  capacity,  and 
his  political  craft,  were  equally  eminent :  He  pof- 
'  fefled  the  talents  both  of  governing  men  and  con- 
du(^ing  bulinefs:  And  though  his  ambition  was 
boundlefs,  it  feems  neither  to  have  exceeded  his 
courage  nor  his  genius ;  and  he  had  the  happinels 
of  making  the  low  populace,  as  well  as  the  haughty 
barons,  co-operate  towards  the  fuccefs  of  his  felfifh 
and  dangerous  purpofes.  A  prince  of  greater  abi- 
lities and  vigour  than  Henry  might  have  diredted 
the  talents  of  this  nobleman  either  to  the  exaltation 
of  his  throne,  or  to  the  good  of  his  people :  But 
the  advantages  given  to  Leicefter,  by  the  weak  and 
variable  adminiftration  of  the  king,  brought  on  the 
ruin  of  royal  authority,  and  produced  great  confii- 
Gons  in  the  kingdom,  which,  however,  in  the  end 
preferved  and  extremely  improved  national  liberty, 
and  the  conftitution.  Hjs  popularity,  *even  after 
his  death,  continued  fo  great,  that  though  he  was 
excommunicated  by  Rome,  the  people  believed  him 
to  be  a  faint  J  and  many  miracles  were  'faid  to  be 
wrought  upon  his  tomb '. 
Settlement  Xhe  viclory  of  Evcftiam,  with  the  death  of  Lei-r 
vcrllmen^  ccftcr,  provcd  decifivc  in  favour  of  the  royalifts, 
and  made  an  equal  though  an  oppofite  impreflion 
on  friends  and  enemies  in  every  part  of  England. 
The  king  of  the  Romans  recovered  his  liberty:  The 
other  prifoners  of  the  royal  party  were  not  only 
freed  but  courted  by  their  keepers  ;  Fitz-Richard, 
the  feditious  mayor  of  London,  who  had  marked 
put  forty  of  the  moft  wealthy  citizens  for  daughter;^ 

'  Chron.  de  Mailr.  p*  931. 
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immediately  Hopped  his  hand  on  receiving  intelli- 
geiKc  of  this  great  event:  And  almoft  all' the  caftles, 
garrifoned  by  the  barons,  haftened  to  make  their  xzs^ 
(ubmiffions,  and  to  open  their  gates  to  the  king. 
The  ifle  of  Axholme  alone,  and  that  of  Ely,  truft-  ' 
ing  to  the  ftrength  of  their  fituation,  ventured  to 
make  refiftance ;  but  were  at  laft  reduced,  as  well 
as  the  caftle  of  Dover,  by  the  valour  and  aftivity  of 
prince  Edward  ^  Adam  de  Gourdon,  a  courageous  1266. 
baron,  maintained  himfclf  during  fome  time  in  the 
forefts  of  Hampfhire,  committed  depredations  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  obliged  the  prince  to  lead 
a  body  of  troops  into  that  country  againft  him. 
Edward  attacked  the  camp  of  the  rebels ;  and  beirig 
tranfported  by  the  ardour  of  battle,  leaped  over  the 
trench  with  a  few  followers,  and  encountered  Gour- 
don in  fingle  combat.  The  viftory  was  long  dif- 
puted  between  thefe  valiant  combatants ;  but  ended 
at  laft  in  the  prince's  favour,  who  wounded  his  anta- 
gonift,  threw  him  from  his  horfe,  and  took  him  pri- 
foncr.  He  not  only  gave  him  his  life  j  but  intro- 
duced him  that  very  night  to  the  queen  at  Guild- 
ford, procured  him  his  pardon,  reftored  him  to  his 
cftate,  received  him  into  favour,  and  was  ever  after 
faithfully  ferved  by  him ". 

A  TOTAL  viftory  of  the  fovcreign  over  fb  exten- 
five  a  rebellion  commonly  produces  a  revolution  of 
government,  and  ftrengthens,  as  well  as  enlarges 
for  fome  time  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown :  Yet 
no  facrifices  of  national  liberty  were  made  on  this  oc- 
cafion ;  the  Great  Charter  remained  ftill  inviolate ; 
and  the  king,  fenfible  that  his  own  barons,  by  whofe 
afliftance  alone  he  had  prevailed,  were  no  lefs  jealous 
of  their  independence  than  the  other  party,  feems 
thenceforth  to  have  more  carefully  abftained  from 
all  thofe  exertions  of  power  which  had  afforded  fo 
plaufible  a  pretence  to  the  rebels.     The  clemency 

'  M.  Paris,  p.  6j6»    W.  Heming.  p.  5S8.        "  M.  Paris,  p.  675* 
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CHAP,  of  this  viftory  is  alfo  remarkable :  No  blood  was 
yj^^^'  r  fl^c^  ^^  ^he  fcafFold ;  No  attainders^  except  of  the 
i;t66.  Mountfbrt  family^  were  carried  into  execution :  And 
though  a  parliament  afiembled  at  Winchefter  at^ 
tainted  all  thofe  who  had  bor^e  arms  againft  the 
king,  eafy  compofitions  were  made  with  them  for 
their  lands ''j  and  the  higheft  Turn  levied  on  the  moft 
obnoxious  offenders  exceeded  not  five  years  rent  of 
their  eftate.  Even  the  earl  of  Derby,  who  again 
rebelled,  after  having  been  pardoned  and  reilored  to 
his  fortune,  was  obliged  to  pay  only  feven  years 
rent,  and  was  a  fecond  time  reftored.  The  mild 
difpofition  of  the  king,  and  the  prudence  of  the 
prince,  tempered  the  infolence  of  victory,  and  gra- 
dually reftored  order  to  the  feveral  members  of  the 
ftate,  disjointed  by  {o  long  a  continuance  of  civil 
wars  and  con)motions. 

The  city  of  London,  which  had  carried  fartheft 
die  rage  and  animotity  againft  the  king,  and  which 
feemed  determined  to  ftand  upon  its  defence  after 
almoft  ail  the  kingdom  had  fubmitted,  was,  after 
*  fome  interval,  reftored  to  moft  of  its  liberties  and 
privileges ;  ^nd  Fitz-Richard  the  mayor,  who  had 
been  guilty  of  fo  much  illegal  violence,  was  only 
punifhed  by  fine  and  imprifonment.  The  countefs  of 
Leicefter,  the  king's  fifter,  who  had  been  extremely 
forward  in  all  attacks  on  the  royal  family,  was  difmifled 
-the  kingdom,  with  her  two  (ons,  Simon  and  Guy,^ 
who  proved  very  ungrateful  for  this  lenity.  Five 
years  afterwards,  they  aflaffinated,  at  Viterbo  in 
Italy,  their  coufin  Henry  d'AUmaine,  who  at  that 
very  time  was  endeavouring  to  make  their  peace 
'  ^  with  the  king ;  and  by  taking  fanftuary  in  the  church 

of  the  Francifcans,  they  efcaped  thepunifhmentdue 
to  fo  great  an  enormity  *. 
1167.         The  merits  of  the  earl  of  Glocefter,  after  he  re- 
turned  to  his  allegianoe,  had  been  fo  great  in  re* 

^  M.  Pari*,  p.  675.        «  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  879.  vol,  11.  p.  4,  j. 
Chron..T.  Wykes,  p«  94..    W.  Hemiog.  p.  589.    Tdvet,  p.  %^\ 
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ftoring  the  prince  to  his  liberty,  and  aflifting  him  ^  ^^  ?• 
in  his  viftories  againft  the  rebellious  barons,  that  it  .  \^ 
was  ainnoft  impoflible  to  content  him  in  his  de-  %%6j. 
mands  -,  and  his  youth  and  temerity,  as  well  as  his 
great  ix>weri  tempted  him,  on  fome  new  difguft,  to 
raife  again  the  flames  of  rebellion  in  the  kingdom. 
The  mutinous  populace  of  London  at  his  inftiga- 
tion  took  to  arms  ^  and  the  prince  was  obliged  to 
kvy  an  army  of  30,000  men,  in  order  to  fupprefi 
them.  Even  this  fecond  rebellion  did  not  provoke 
the^  king  to  any  aft  of  cruelty ;  and  the  earl  of 
Gibccfter  himfelf  efcaped  with  total  impunity.  He 
was  only  obliged  to  enter  into  a  bond  of  ao,ooo 
marks  that  he  fhould  never  again  be  guilty  of  re- 
bellion :  A  ftrange  method  of  enforcing  the  laws^ 
and  a  proof  of  the  dangerous  independence  of  the 
barons  in  thofe  ages !  Thefe  potent  nobles  were, 
from  the  danger  of  the  precedent,  averfe  to  the 
execution  of  th&laws  of  forfeiture  and  felony  againfi: 
any  of  their  fellows ;  though  they  could  not,  with 
^  good  grace,  rcfufe  to  concur  in  obliging  them  to 
fiilfil  any  voluntary  contraft  and  engagement  into 
which  they  had  entered. 

The  prince  finding  the  ftate  of  the  kingdom  to-  itjo. 
lerably  compofed,  was  feduced,  by  his  avidity  for 
glory,  and  by  the  prejudices  of  the  age,  as  well  as 
by  the  earneft  (blicirations  of  the  king  of  France,  to 
undertake  an  expedition  againft  the  infidels  in  the 
Holy  Land^;  and  he  endeavoured  pr^vioufly  to 
fetde  the  ftate  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  dread  no  bad 
effefts  fi-om  his  abfence.  As  the  formidable  power 
and  turbulent  difpofition  of  the  earl  of  Glocefter 
gave  hirn  apprehenfions,  he  infifted  on  carrying  him 
along  with  hhti,  in  confequence  of  a  vow  which  that 
nobleman  had  made  to  undertake  the  fame  voyage : 
In  the  meantime,  he  obliged  him  to  refign  fome 

7  Mt  Paris,  p.  677. . 
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c  ^^^'  of  his  caftles,  and  to  enter  into  a  new  bond  not  to 
Y^,-  _i  difturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  *.  He  failed  from 
1S70.  England  with  an  army ;  and  arrived  in  Lewis's 
camp  before  Tunis  in  Africa,  where  he  found  that 
monarch  already  dead,  from  the  intemperance  of 
the  climate  and  the  fatigues  of  his  enterprife.  The 
great,  if  not  only  weaknefs  of  this  prince  in  his  go- 
vernment, ^s  the  imprudent  paffion  for  crufades; 
but  it  was  his  zeal  chiefly  that  procured  him  from 
the  clergy  the  title  of  St,  Lewis,  by  which  he  is 
known  in  the  French  hiftory  ^  and  if  that  appella- 
tion had  not  been  fo  extremely  proftituted  as  to  be- 
come rather  a  term  of  reproach,  he  feems,  by  his 
uniform  probity  and  goodnefs,  as  well  as  his  piety, 
to  have  fully  merited  the  title.  He  was  fucceeded 
by  his  fon  Philip,  denominated  the  Hardy ;  a  prince 
of  ibme  merit,  though  much  inferior  to  that  of  bis 
father. 
»*y«*  Prince  Edward,  not  difcouraged  by  this  event, 
continued  his  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  he 
fignalized  himfelf  by  a6ts  of  valour;  revived  the 
glory  of  the  Englifli  name  in  thofe  parts  j^  and 
jftruck  fuch  terror  into  the  Saracens,  that  they  em- 
ployed an  aiTaflin  to  murder  him,  who  pounded  him 
in  the  arm,  but  periflied  in  the  attempt*.  Mean- 
'  while,  his  abfence  from  England  was  attended  with 
many  of  thofe  pernicious  confequences  which  had 
been  dreaded  from  it.  1  he  laws  were  not  executed : 
The  barons  opprefled  the  common  people  with  im- 
punity **;  They  gave  flielter  on  their  cftates  to 
bands  of  robbers,  whom  they  employed  in  commit- 
ting ravages  on  the  eftates  of  their  enemies :  The 
populace  of  London  returned  to  their  ufual  liccn- 
tioufnefs :  And  the  old  king,  unequal  to  the  bur- 
then  of  public  affairs,  called  aloud  for  his  gallant 

^  »  Chron.  T.  Wykes,  p.  90.  •  M.  Paris,  p.  678,  6791 
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^n  to  return  ""y  and  to  affift  him  in  fwaying  that 
fceptre  which  was  ready  to  drop  from  his  feeble 
and  irrefolute  hands.  At  laft,  overcome  by  the  127?. 
cares  of  government  and  the  infirmities  of  age,  he 
vifibly  declined^,  and  he  expired  at  St.  Edmondfbury,  "7«- 
in  the  64th  year  of  his  age,  and  56th  of  his  reign;  '^dc^* 
the  longed:  reign  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  Eng- 
liih  annals.  His  brother,  the  king  of  the  Romans 
(for  he  never  attained  the  tide  of  emperor),  died 
about  fcven  months  before  him. 

The  moft  obvious  circumftance  of  Henry's  cha-  and  dm. 
rader  is,  his  incapacity  for  government,  which  ren-  [?f *^.*^ 
dered  him  as  much  a  prifoner  in  the  hands  of  his  ^'^^ 
own  minifters  and  favourites,  and  as  little  at  his  own 
difpofalas  when  detained  a  captive  in  the  hands  of 
his  enemies.  From  this  fource,  rather  than  from 
infincerity  or  treachery,  arofe  his  negligence  in  ob- 
lerving  his  promifes ;  and  he  was  too  eafily  induced, 
for  the  fake  of  pre  fcnt  convenience,  to  facrifice  the 
bfting  advantages  arifing  from  the  truft  and  confi- 
dence of  his  people.  Hence  too  were  derived  his 
profufion  to  favourites,  his  attachment  to  ftrangers, 
the  variablenefs  of  his  conduft,  his  h^ly  refentntents, 
and  his  fudden  forgiveneis  and  return  of  afFe6tion. 
Inftead  of  reducing  the  dangerous  power  of  his  no- 
blcs,  by  obliging  them  to  obfcrve  the  laws  towards 
their  inferiors,  and  fctting  them  the  falutary  exam- 
ple in  his  own  government;  he  was  feduced  to  imi- 
tate their  condud,  and  to  make  his  arbitrary  will,  or 
rather  that  of  his  minifters,  the  rule  of  his  actions. 
Inftead  of  accommodating  himfclf,  by  a  ftrift  fru- 
gality, to  the  cmbarraffed  fituation  in  which  his  re- 
venue had  been  left,  by  the  military  expeditions  of 
his  uncle,  the  diffipations  of  his  father,  and  the 
ufurpations  of  the  batons;  he  was  tempted  to  levy 
money  by  irregular  exadtions,  which,  without  en- 
riching himfclf,  impoverifticd,  at  leaft  difgufted,  his 

c  RyiBcr,  V0l,  i.  p.  8691    M.  Paiw,  p.  678. 
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CHAP,  people*  Of  all  men  nature  fcemed  Icaft  to  hav« 
^  ^^^'  ^  fitted  him  for  being  a  tyrant ;  yet  arc  there  inftances 
iftyi.  of  oppreflion  in  his  reign  which,  though  derived 
from  the  precedents  left  him  by  his  predeceflbrs,  had 
been  carefully  guarded  againft  by  the  Great  Charter, 
and  are  inconfiftent  with  all  rules  of  good  govern- 
ment. And  on  the  whole  we  may  fay,  that  greater 
abilities,  with  his  good  difpofiuons,  would  have  pre-^ 
vented  him  from  falling  into  his  faults ;  or^  with 
worfe  difpofitions,  would  have  enabled  him  to 
maintain  and  defend  them. 

This  prince  was  noted  for  his  piety  and  devotion, 
and  his  regular  attendance  on  public  worihip ;  and 
a  faying  of  his  on  that  head  is  much  celebrated  by 
ancient  writers. .  He  was  engaged  in  a  difpute  with 
Lewis  IX.  of  France,  cor\ccrninjg  the  preference 
between  fermons  and  mafies:  He  maintained  the 
fuperiority  of  the  latter,  and  affirmed  that  he  would 
rather  have  one  hour's  converfation  with  a  friend, 
than  hear  twenty  the  moft  elaborate  difcourfes  pro-* 
nounced  in  his  praife  *. 

Henry  left  two  fons,  Edward  his  fucceflbr,  and 
Edmond  carl  of  Lancafter;    and  two  daughters, 
Margaret  queen  of  Scodand,  and  Beatrix  dutchefs  of 
Britanny.     He  had  five  other  children,  who  died  in 
their  infancy. 
Mifcella-        The  following  are  the  moft  remarkable  laws  en«> 
neous  _      afted  during  this  reign.     There  had  been  great  dic- 
tions of      putes  between  the  civil  and  ccclefiaftical  courts  con- 
this  reign,  cerning  baftardy.     The  common  law  had  deemed  ali 
thofe  to  be  baflards  who  were  born  before  wedlock  : 
By  the  canon  law  they  were  legitimate :    And  when 
any  difpute  of  inheritance  arpfe,  it  had  formerly  been 
ufual  for  the  civil  courts  to  iflue  writs  to  the  fpiritual, 
direfting  them  to  inquire  into  the  legitimacy  of  the 
pcrfon.    '  The  bifhop  always  returned  an   anfwer 
agreeable  to  the  canor>  law,  though  contrary  to  the 

e  Walfing.  Edw.  I.  p.  43. 
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ttninicipal  law  of  the  kingdom.     For  this  rcafon  the  Chap. 
civil  courts  had  changed  the  terms  of  their  writ ;  and  ^^[^'^ 
inftead  of  requiring  the  fpiritual  courts  to  make  in-  ,    i27«« 
quifkion  concerning  the  legitimacy  of  the  perfbn, 
they  only  propofed  the  (imple  queftion  of  fad,  whe- 
ther he  were  born  before  or  after  wedlock  ?    The 
prelates  complained  of  this  practice  to  the  parlia^ 
ment  aflembled  at  Merton  in  the  twentieth  o(  thi^ 
king)  and  deflred  that  the  municipal  law  might  be 
^rendered  conformable  to  the  canon :    But  received 
from  all  the  nobility  the  memorable  reply,  Noiumus 
leges  AnglU  fnuiare^  We  will  not  change  the  laws  of 
England  ^. 

After  the  civil  wars  the  parliament  fummoned 
at  Marlebridge  gave  their  approbation  to  nnoft  of  the 
ordinances  which  had  been  eftabliihed  by  the  reform^ 
ing  barons,  ai^d  which,  though  advantageous  to  the 
fecurity  of  the  people,  had  not  received  the  fane- 
tion  of  a  tegal  authority.  Among  other  laws  it 
was  there  enacted,-  that  all  appeals  tTom  the  courts 
of  inferior  lords  (hould  be  carried  diredly  to  the 
king's  courts,  without  pafling  through  the  courts  6[ 
the  lords  immediately  fuperior  '.  It  was  ordained 
that  money  Ihould  bear  no  intcreft  during  the  mi- 
nority of  the  debtor**.  This  law  was  reasonable,  as 
the  eftates  of  minors  were  always  in  the  hands  of  * 
their  lords,  and  the  debtors  could  not  pay  intereft 
where  they  had  no  revenue.  The  charter  of  king 
John  had  granted  this  indulgence :  It  was  omitted  in 
that  of  Henry  III.  for*  what  reafon  is  not  known  s 
but  it  was  renewed  by  the  ftatute  of  Marlebridge* 
Moftof  the  other  articles  of  this  ftatute  are  calcu- 
lated to  reftrain  the  oppreffions  of  (heriffs,  and  the  ' 
violence  and  iniquities  conimitted  in  diftraining  cattle 
and  other  goods.  Cattle  and  the  inftruments  of 
huA)andry  formed  at  that  time  the  chief  riches  of  the 
people. 

'  Statute  of  Merton,  chap.  9.  <  Statute  of  Marleb.  chap,  adt 

^  Ibid.  chap.  16.  '  . 
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c  HA  P.  In  the  35th  year  of  this  king  an  affize  was  fixed 
^  - -_r  ^f  bread,  the  price  of  which  was  fettled,  according 
x%i%.  to  the  different  prices  of  corn,  fi-om  one  fhilling  a 
quarter  to  feven  (hillings  and  fixpence  ^  money  of 
that  age.  Thefe  great  variations  are  alone  a  proof 
of  bad  tillage'' :  Yet  did.  the  prices  often  rife  much 
higher  than  any  taken  notice  of  by  the  ftatute.  The 
Chronicle  of  Diinftable  tells  us,  that  in  this  reign 
wheat  was  once  fold  for  a  mark,  nay,  for  a  pound  a 
quarter  j  that  is,  three  pounds  of  our  prefcnt  mo- 
ney ^  The  fame  law  affords  us  a  proof  of  the  little 
communication  between  the  parts  of  the  kingdom^ 
from  the  very  different  prices  which  the  fame  conv- 
xnodity  bore  at  the  fame  time.  A  brewer,  fays  the 
ftatute,  may  fell  two  gallons  of  ale  for  a  penny  ia 
cities,  and  three  or  four  gallons  for  the  fame  price  in 
the  country.  At  prefent  fuch  commodities,  by  the 
great  consumption  of  the  people^  and  the  great  ftocks 
of  the  brewers,  are  rather  cheapeft  in  cities.  The 
Chronicle  above-mentioned  obferves,  that  wheat 
one  year  was  (old  in  many  [daces  for  eight  (hil* 
lings  a  quarter^  but  never  rofe  in  Dunftabk  above 
a  crown. 

Though  commerce  was  ftill  very  low,  it  feems 
rather  to  have  increafed  fmce  the  Conqueil  \  at  leaft 
if  we  may  judge  of  the  increafe  of  mOney  by  the 
price  of  corA.    The  medium  between  the  higheft 
^and  lowed  prices  of  wheat  afligned  by  the  ftatute  is 
four  (hillings  and  three  pence  a  quarter,  that  is, 
twelve  (hillings  and  nine  pence  of  our  prefcnt  mo- 
ney.   This  is  near  half  of  the  middling  price  in  our 
.    time.     Yet  the  naiddllng  price  of  cattle,  fo  late  as 
-^e  reign  of  king  Richard,  we  find  to  be  above 

*  Statutes  atLarge^p.  6.  ^  Wc  learn  from  Citjerq's  Orations 

againft  Verres,  lib.  iii.  cap.  84.  92.  that  the  price  of  corn  in  Sicily 
was,  during  the  praetorfbip  of  Sacerdos,  five  Denarii  a  Modus; 
daring  that  of  Vcrres,  which  immediately  fuccccded,  only  two  Se- 
fterces :  That  is,  ten  times  lower  \  a  prefumption,  or  nther  a  proof; 
«f  the  very  bad  ftate  of  tillage  in  ancieot  times*  ; 

'  ^  So  alio  Knyghton^  p.  2444.«        ^ 
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^ght,  near  ten  times  lower  than  the  prefent     Is  chap. 
dot  this  the  true  inference,  from  comparing  thele  y_^l-  ^ 
&6bs3  that,  in  all  uncivilized  nations,  cattle,  which      1171, 
propagate  of  themfelves,  bear  always  a  lower  price 
€han  corn,  which  requires  more  art  and  ftock  to 
render  k  plentiful  than  thofe  nations  are  poflcflfed 
of?  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Henry's  affize  of       ^ 
corn  was  copied  from  a  preceding  affize  eftabliflied       * 
by  king  John ;  confequently,  the  prices  which  we 
kavc  here  compared  of  corn  and  cattle  may  be  ^ 

looked  on  as  contemporary ;  and  they  wefc  drawn,  '*  »^>^ 

not  from  one  particular  year,  but  from  an  eilima- 
tion  of  the  middling  prices  for  a  fcries  of  years.  It 
is  true,  the  prices,  affigned  by  the  affize  of  Richard, 
were  meant  as  a  ftandard  for  the  accompts  of  iheriffs 
and  efcheators  3  and  as  conQderable  profits  were  al- 
lowed to  thefc  minifters,  we  may  najturally  fuppofe, 
that  the  common  value  of  cattle  was  fomewhat 
higher :  Yet  ftill,  fo  great  a  difference  between  the 
prices  of  corn  and  cattle  as  that  of  four  to  one, 
compared  to  the  prefent  rates,  affords  important 
Tcfieftions  concerning  the  very  difFerejit  ftate  of  in- 
duttry  and  tillage  in  the  two  periods- 

Interest  had  in  that  age  mounted  to  an  enor- 
mous height,  as  might  be  expefted  from  the  bar- 
barifm  of  the  times  and  men's  ignorance  of  com-  /^  y 

mercc.     Inllances  occur  of  fifty  per  cent,  payed  foiji^SMK^/^ 
money "".      There  is  an  edi£t  of  Philip  Awgu^u^  ^^^^ju^jy ,^ 
near  this  period,  limiting  the  Jews  in  France  to  4.8         ^  ^  ' 
per  ccnt^.    Such  profits  tempted  the  Jews  to  remain 
in  the  kingdom^  notwithflanding  the  grievous  op- 
prcflions  to  which,  from  the  prevalent  bigotry  and 
rapine  of  the  age,  they  were  continually  expofed. 
It  is  eafy  to  imagine  how  precarious  their  ftate  muft 
have  been  under  an  indigent  prince,  fomewhat  re- 
ftrained  in  his  tyranny  over  his  native  fubjefts,  but 
who  poffeffed  an  unlimited  authority  over  the  Jews, 
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CHAP,  the  folc  proprietors  of  money  in  the  king4om>  and 
^^^|ll^  hated,  on  account  of  their  riches,  their  religion,  and 
i»7».  their  ufcry :  Yet  will  our  ideas  fcarcely  come  up  to 
the  extortions  which,  in  fa£t,  we  find  to  have  been 
praftiied  upon  them.  In  the  year  1241,  20,cxx> 
•  ..  marks  .were  exafted  from  them  ** :  Two  years  after, 
'money  was  again  extorted;  and  one  Jew  alone, 
Aaron  of  York,  was  obliged  to  pay  above  4000 
marks  I* :  In  1250,  Henry  renewed  his  oppreffions; 
and  the  fame  Aaron  was  condemned  to  pay  him 
30,000  marks  upon  an  accufation  of  forgery  "* :  The 
high  penalty  impofed  upon  him,  and  which,  it 
feems,  he  was  thought  able  to  pay,  is  rather  a  pre- 
fumption  of  his  innocence  than  of  his  guilt.  In 
1255,  the  king  demanded  8000  marks  from  the 
Jews,  and  threatened  to  hang  them  if  they  refiiied 
compliance.  They  now  loft  all  patience,  and  de- 
fired  leave  to  retire  with  their  efFefts  out  of  the 
kingdom.  But  the  king  replied  :  «'  How  can  I  re- 
*'  medy  the  opprelTions  you  complain  of?  I  am 
"  myfelf  a  beggar.  I  am  fpoiled,  I  am  ftripped  of 
♦'  all  my  revenues :  I  owe  above  200,000  marks ; 
«*"  and  if  I  had  faid  300,000,  I  Ihould  not  exceed 
^'  the  truth :  I  am  obliged  to  pay  my  fon  prince 
^^  Edward  15,000  marks  a  year :  I  have  not  a  far- 
•^  thing;  and  I  muft  have  money,  from  any  hand, 
'  /'  from  any  quarter,^  or  by  any  means."  He  then 
^  delivered  over  the  Jews  to  the  earl  of  Cornwal,  that 
thofe  whom  the  one  brother  had  flayed,  the  other 
might  embowel,  to  make  ufe  of  the  words  of  the 
hiftorian '.  King  John,  his  father,  once  demanded 
10,000  marks  from  a  Jew  of  Briftol  j  and  on  hi^ 
refufal,  ordered  one  of  his  teeth  to  be  drawn  every 
day  till  he  ihould  comply.  The  Jew  loft  feven 
teeth ;  and  then  paid  the  fum  required  of  him  *. 
One  talliage  laid  upon  the  Jews  in  \  243  amounted 

•  M.  Paris,  p.  371,  P  Ibid.  p.  410.  9  Ibid,  p.  525, 

'  Ibid.  p.  6p6.  3  Ibid.  p.  169.  ^ 
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to  60,000  marks*  j  a  fum  equal  to  the  whole  yearly  c  h  a  ?• 
revenue  of  the  crown.     .  .   ^^^*  ^ 

To  give  a  better  pretence  for  extortions,  ^he  im-  i%iz. 
probable/ and  abfurd  accufation,  which  has  been  at 
difFerentf  times  advanced  againft  that  nation,  was  re-- 
vived  in  England,  that  they  had  crucified  a  child  in  ^^ 
derifion  of  the  fufierings  of  Chrift.  Eighteen  of 
them  were  hanged  at  once  for  this  crime " :  Though  ^ 
it  is  no  wife  credible,  that  even  the  antipathy  born 
them  by  the  Chriftians,  and  the  pppreflions  under 
which  they  laboured,  would  ever  have  pufhed  them, 
to  be  guilty  of  that  dangerous  enormity.  But  it  is 
natural  to  imagine,  that  a  race,  expofed  to  fuch  in-- 
fults  and  indignities,  both  from  king  and  pec^le, 
and  who  had  fb  uncertain  an  enjoyment  of  their 
riches,  would  carry  ufijry  to  the  utmoft  extremity, 
and  by  their  great  profits  make  themielves  fome 
compenfation  for  their  continual  perils. 

Though  thefe  a(5b  of  violence  againft  the  Jews 
proceeded  much  from  bigotry,  they  were  ftill  more 
derived  from  avidity  ^nd  rapine.  So  far  from  de- 
iiring  in  that  age  to  convert  them,  it  was  enaded 
by  law  in  France,  that,  if  any  Jew  embraced  Chrift-  ^?^ 
ianity,  he  forfeited  all  bis  goods,  without  exception, 
to  the  king  or  his  fwpprior  lord.  Thefe  plunderers 
were  careful,  left  the  profits  accruing  from  their 
dominion  over  that  unhap;^  race  ihould  be  dimi- 
nilhed  by  their  cooverfxon  ^^ 

Commerce  muft  be  in  a  wretched  condition, 
where  intereft  Wj3i$  (q  high,  and  where  the  fole  pro- 
prietors of  money  employed  it  in  ufury  pnly,  and 
were  expofed  tp  fuch  ej^tortion  and  injuftice.  But 
the  bad  police  of  the  country  was  another  obftacle 
to  improvements  i  and  rendered  all  ponimunication 
dangerous,  and  all  property  precarious.  The  Chro- 
nicle of  Dunft^©*  fays  %  that  rnen  were  never  fe- 
CMre  in  theiOToufes,  and  that  whole  villages  were 

«  Madox,  p.  i5«.  n  M.  Paris,  p.  613.  ^  Bruflel, 

JTol.  i.  p.  6i».    Du  Cange  yerbo  Jst4^*  '  Vol.  i.  p-  155* 
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^  XII  ^'  ^^^^^  plundered  by  bands  of  robbers,  though  no  civ3 
i_  -^-u'  ^^s  ^^  ^hat  time  prevailed  in  the  kingdom.     In 
j»7».      I249>  ^"^^  yc^trs  before  the  infurreftion  of  the  ba- 
rons, two  merchants  of  Brabant  came  to  the  king 
I       "^         -4  at  Wincheftcr,  and  told  him,  that  they  had  been 
^k      '"    Ipoiled  of  all  their  goods  by  certain  robbers,  whom 

LB  ^  they  knew,  becaufe  they  iaw  their  faces  every  day  in 
his  court ;  that  like  praftices  prevailed  all  over  Eng- 
tSa^'Uc/^J  land,  and  travellers  were  continually  expofed  to  the 
danger  of  being  robbed,  bound,  wounded,  and  mur- 
dered; that  thefe  crimes  efcaped  with  impunity, 
becaufe  the  miniftcrs  of  juftice  themfclves  were  in  a 
confederacy  with  the  robbers;  and  that  they,  for 
their  part,  inftead  of  bringing  matters  to  a  fruitlcfs 
trial  by  law,  ^ere  willing,  though  merchants,  to  de- 
cide their  caufe  with  the  robbers  by  arms  and  a  duel. 
The  king,  provoked  at  thefe  abufes,  ordered  a  jury 
to  be  inclofed,  and  to  try  the  robbers :  The  jury, 
though  confifting  of  twelve  men  of  property  in 
Mamplhire,  were  found  to  be  alfo  in  a  confederacy 
with  the  felons,  and  acquitted  them.  Henry,  in  a 
rage,  committed  the  jury  to  prifon,  threatened  them 
with  fevere  puniftiment,  and  ordered  a  new  jury  to 
be  inclofed,  who,  dreading  t!ie  fate  of  their  fellows, 
at  laft  found  a  verdift  againft  the  criminals.  Many 
of  the  king's  own  houfehold  were  difcovered  to  have 
^participated  in  the  guilt  5  and  they  faid,  for  their 
excufe,  that  they  received  no  wages  from  him,  and 
were  obliged  to  rob  for  a  maintenance  ^.  Knights 
and  efquiresy  fays  the  DiftiTm  of  Kenelworth,  who 
were  robbers  y  if  they  'have  no  landy  Jhallfay  the  half 
of  their  goods ^  and  find  fufficient  Jecuritj  to  keep 
henceforth  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  Such  were  the 
manners  of  the  times  ! 

One  can  the  lefs  repine,  during  the  prevalence 
of  fuch  manners,  at  the  frauds  ^^Bbtf^eries  of  the 
clergy;  as  it  gives  lefs  difturbanc^^liKicty,  to 

7  M.  Paris,  p.  509* 
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take  men's  money  from  them  with  their  own  con-  ^  ^^  ^* 
knt,  though  by  deceits  and  lies,  than  to  ravifh  it  by  ^  _^J,^ 
open  force  and  violence.      During  this  ,reign  the      1*71. 
papal  power  was  at  its  fummit,  and  was  even  be- 
ginning infenfibly  to  decline,  by  reafon  of  the  im-  p  jt^^^a^ 
meafurable  avarice  and  extortions  of  the  court  of^^y^^'^ 
Rome,  which  difgufted  the  clergy  as  well  as  laity>     —      - 
in   every  kingdom  of    Europe.      England  itfelf, 
though  funk  m  the  deeped  abyfs  of  ignorance  and 
fuperftidon,  had  ferioufly  entertained  thoughts  of 
fhaking  oflT  the  papal  yoke  ' ;  and  the  Roman  pon-  . 
tiff  was  obliged   to  think  of  new  expedients   for 
rivetting  it  rafter  upon  the  Chriftian  world.     For 
this  purpofe,  Gregory  IX.  publilhed  his  decretals*; 
which  arc  a  colledlion  of  forgeries,  favourable  to  the 
court  of  Rocne,  and  confift  of  the  fuppofed  decrees 
of  popes  in  the  firft  centuries.     But  thefe  forgeries 
are  fb  grofs,  and  confound  fo  palpably  all  language^ 
hiftory^  chronology,  and  antiquities ;  matters  more 
ftubborn  than  any  ipeculative  truths  whatfoever; 
that  even  that  church,  which  is  not  ftartled  at  the 
moft  monftrous  contradictions  and  abfurdities,  has 
been  obliged  to  abandon  them  to  the  critics.     But 
in  the  dark  period  of  the  thirteenth  century,  they 
palTed  for  undifputed  aijd  authentic ;  and  men,  en-> 
tangled  in  the  mazes  of  this  falfe  literature,  joined 
to  the  philofophy,  equally  falfe,  of  the  times,  had 
nothing  wherewithal  to  defend  thcmfelves,  but  fomc 
fmall  remains  of  common  fenfe,  which  pafled  for 
profanenefs  and  impiety,  and  the  indelible  regard  to 
felf-^intereft,  which,  as  it  was  the  fole  motive  in  the 
pricfts  for  framing  thefe  impoftures,  ferved  alfo>  in 
fome  degree,  to  proteft  the  laity  againft  them. 

Another  expedient,  devifed  by  the  church  of 
Rome,  in  this  period,  for  fccuring  her  power,  was 
the  iQ{titutiQ|M|p|^w  religious  orders,  chiefly  the 
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Dominic^MRTFrancifcans^  who  proceeded  with 

*  M.  Pane,  p.  4ti.  »  Trivet,  p.  191, 
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^  xn  ^'  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^"^  fuccefs  that  attend  novelties ;  wcrt 
1  better  qualified  to  gain  the  populace  than  the  old 

ii2;i.  orders,  now  beconne  rich  and  indolent  5  midntaincd 
a  perpetual  rivalfhip  with  each  other  in  promoting 
their  gainful  fuperftitions;  and  acquired  a  great  do- 
minion over  the  niinds,  and  confequently  over  the 
purfes  of  men,  by  pretending  a  defire  of  poverty 
and  a  contempt  for  riches.  The  quarrels  which 
arofe  between  thefe  orders,  lying  ftill  under  the  con* 
trol  of  the  fovereign  pontiff,  never  dilhirbed  the 
peace  of  the  church,  and  ferved  only  as  a  (pur  to 
their  induftry  in  promoting  the  common  caufe  j  and 
though  the  Dominicans  loft  fomc  popularity  by 
their  denial  of  the  inrimaculate  conception,  a  point 
in  which  they  unwarily  engaged  too  far  to  be  able 
to  recede  with  honour,  they  counterbalanced  this 
difadvantage  by  acquiring  more  folid  eftabliftiments, 
by  gaining  the  confidence  of  kings  and  princes,  and 
by  exercifing  the  jurifdiftion  afligned  them,  of  ulu- 
mate  judges  and  puniftiers  of  herefy.  Thus,  the 
fcveral  orders  of  monks  became  a  kind  of  regular 
troops  or  garrifons  of  the  Romifh  church;  and 
though  the  tempdial  interefts  of  fociety,  ftill  more 
the  caufe  of  true  piety,  were  hurt,  by  their  various 
devices  to  captivate  the  populace,  they  proved  the 
chief  fupports  of  that  mighty  fabric  of  fuperftition, 
and,  till  the  revival  of  true  learning,  fecured  it 
from  any  dangerous  invafion. 

The  trial  by  ordeal  was  abolilhed  in  this  reign 
by  order  of  council :  A  faint  mark  of  improve- 
ment in  the  age  ^. 

Henry  granted  a  charter  to  the  town  of  New- 
caftle,  in  which  he  gave  the  inhabitants  a  licence  to 
dig  coal.     This  is  the  firft  mention  of  coal  in  Eng- 
*Und. 

We  learn  from  Madox  %  «<1M||^  king  gave 
at  one  time  lOO  fhillings  to  niS^r^cnry,   his 

^  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p,  %%%.    Spclman,  p.  3161 
«  Fagc  168. 
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poet :  Alfo  the  fame  year  he  orders  this  poet  ten  C  H  a  p. 
jpounds.  ,^J^- 

It  appears  from  Selden,  that  in  the  47th  of  this  117* 
reign,  a  hundred  and  fifty  temporal,  and  fifty  foi- 
ritual  barons  were  fummoned  to  perform  the  fer- 
vice  due  by  their  tenures'*.  In  the  35th  of  the 
fubfequent  reign,  eighty-fix  temporal  barons,  twenty 
bilhops,  and  forty-eight  abbots,  were  fummoned 
to  a  parliament  convened  at  Carlifle*. 

^  Titles  of  Honour,  part «.  chap.  )• 
^  ParliameDtary  Hiit.  vol.  i.  p.  151. 
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Civit  admifiijlratian  of  the  king Conquejl  ofWa^ 

Affairs  of  Scotland Comfetitgrs  for  ti 

€rown  of  Scotland rReference  to  Edward- 
Homage  of  Scotland Award  of  Edward 

favour  of  Balrol fVar  with  France Z)f*l 

grejjion  concerning  the  conftitution  of  farliameni 

fFar  with  Scotland Scotland fubdued- 

War  with  France^ Diffenfions  with  the  cle 

Arbitrary   meafures — ^ — Peace  with  Frant^ 

Revolt  of  Scotland' That  kingdom  aga^ 

Juhdued — again   revolts-^is    again  fubdued- 

Robert  Bruce Thifd  revolt  of  Scotland^ 

Death  and  chara5ter  of  the  kiiig — •-'^-Mifcellanee 
tranf actions  of  this  reign^ 


CfHAP. 
XIII. 


THE  Englifh  were  as  yec  (b  UttJe  enured  «>  " 
obediepce  under  a  regular  government,  thaC  ' 
the  death  of  almoft  every  king,  fince  the  Conqueftj?  • 
had  been  attended  with  diforders ;  and  the  coun- " 
cU,  refleftin^  on   the   reccryt    eivil  wars>  and   q» 
the  animofitie*  which  naturally  rennain  after  thefer 
great  convulfions,   had  reafon  to  apprehend  dan- 
gerous confequences  from  the  abfcnce  of  the  f6i> 
and  fucceflbr  of  Henry.     They  therefore  haftened 
to  proclaim  prince  Edward,  to  Iwear  allegiance  to 
hiro,  and  to  fummon  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom,  in 
orddr  to  provide  for  the  public  peace  in  this  im- 
portant conjunfture^    Walter  GifFard*  archbiflio^ 

^  Rymer,  voi^  ii.  p»  i,    Walfing.  p,  43.    Tn7Ct,  p.  2^9. 
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of  York,  the  evl  of  Cornwal,  fon  of  Richard  king  C  H  a  P, 
of  the  RomanSj»  and  the  earl  of  Glocefter>  were  ap-  ^^"^'^ 
pointed  guardians  of  the  realm,  and  proceeded  s>y». 
peaceably  to  the  exercife  of  their  authority,  without 
ekher  meeting  with  oppofition  from  any  of  the 
people,  or  being  difturbed  with  emulation  and  fac* 
tion  aipong  themfelves.  The  high  character  acquired 
by  Edward  during  the  late  commotions,  his  vmlitary 
genius,  his  fuccefs  in  fubduing  the  rebels^his  modera* 
tion  in  fettling  the  kingdom,  had  procured  him  great 
efteem,  mixed  with  aifeftion,  among  all  orders  of 
men ;  and  no  one  could  reafonably  entertain  hope> 
of  making  any  advantage  of  his  abfence,  or  o( 
raifing  diiturbance  in  the  nation.  The  earl  of  Glo- 
Cefter  himfelf,  whoie  great  power  and  turbulent 
Spirit  had  excited  mod  jealoufy,  was  forward  to  giy^ 
proofs  of  his  allegiance ;  and  the  other  malcontents, 
being  deftitute  of  a  leader,  were  obliged  to  remain 
in  fubmiflion  to  the  government. 

Prince  Edward  had  reached  Sicily  in  his  return 
from  the  Holy  Land,  when  he  received  intelligence 
of  the  death  of  his  father;  and  he  difcovered  a  deep 
concern  on  the  occafion.  At  the  fame  time  he 
learned  the  death  of  an  infant  ion,  John,  whom  his 
princefs,  Eleanor  of  Caftile,  had  born  him  at  Acre 
sn  Pakftine ;  and  as  he  appeared  much  lefs  affe£ted 
ivith  that  misfortune,  thp  king  of  Sicily  exprefled  a 
furprife  at  this  difference  of  fentiment :  But  was  told 
by  Edward,  that  the  death  of  a  fon  was  a  lofs  which 
he  might  hope  to  repairs  the  death  of  a  father  was 
a  lofs  irreparable  ^. 

Edward  proceeded  homeward ;  but  as  he  loon 
learned  the  quiet  iettkment  of  the  kingdom,  he  was 
in  no  hurry  to  take  poiTeflion  of  the  throne,  but 
ipent  near  a  year  in  Fringe,  before  he  made  his  ap« 
pearance  in  England.    In  his  pafTage  by  Chalons 

f  WaliiDg.  p.  44*    TriTct,  p.  949. 
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^viTT^'  in  Burgundy,  he  was  challenged  by  the  prince  of 
^^^^_f  the  country  to  a  tournament  which  he  was  prc- 
is73«  paring;  and  as  Edward  excelled  in  thofe  martial 
and  dangerous  exercifes>  the  true  image  of  war,  he 
declined  not  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  honour  in 
that  great  aflembly  of  the  neighbouring  nobles.  But 
the  image  of  war  was  here  unfortunately  turned 
Into  the  thing  itfelf.  Edward  and  his  retinue  were 
fo  fuccefsful  in  the  joufts,  that  the  French  knights, 
provoked  at  their  fuperiority,  made  a  ferious  attack 
upon  them,  which  was  repulfed,  and  much  blood 
was  idly  (hed  in  the  quarrel  •*.  This  rencounter  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  petty  batde  of  Chalons. 

Edward  went  from  Chalons  to  Paris,  and  did 
homage  to  Philip  for  the  dominions  which  he  held 
W7+*     in  France*.     He  thence  returned  to  Guienne,  and 
fettled  that  province,  which  was  in  fomc  confufion. 
He  made  his  journey  to  London  through  France  s 
in  his  paffage  he  accommodated  at  Montreuil  a  dif- 
ference with  Margaret  countefs  of  Flanders,  heireis 
of  that  territory^;  he  was  received  with  joyfol  ac- 
Augafti9.,cIamations  by  his  people,  and  was  folemnly  crowned 
at  Weftminflcr  by  Robert  archbilhop  of  Canterbury, 
Civil  ad-        The  king  immediately  applied  himfelf  to  the  re- 
t?onof*the  cftablifliment  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  the  corrcfting 
king.        of  thofe  diforders  which  the  civil  commotions  and  the 
loofe  adminiftration  of  his  father  had  introduced  into 
every  part  of  government.     The  plan  of  his  policy 
was  equally  generous  and  prudent.     He  confidered 
the  great  barons  both  as  the  in^mediate  rivals  of  the 
crown,  and  oppreflbrs  of  the  people ;  and  he  pui^- 
pofed,    by  an  exaft  diflribution  of  juftice,    and  a 
rigid  execution  of  the  laws,  to  give  at  once  protect 
tion  to  the  inferior  orders  of  the  ftate,  and  to  di^ 
minilh  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  greats  on  which 


*  Walfing.  p.  44*    Trivet,  p.  14.1.    M.  Weft.  p.  40s. 

*  WaliiDg.  p.  45,  k  JLymcTi  yoU  ii«  p.  s»^  33. 
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their  dangerous  authority  was  chiefly  founded.  C  HA  p.- 
Making  it  a  rule  in  his  own  conduft  to  obfcrve,  ^  '_y 
except  on  extraordinary  occafions^  the  privileges  1*74; 
fecurcd  to  them  by  the  Great  Charter,  he  acquired 
a  right  to  infift  upon  their  obftrvance  of  the  fame 
charter  towards  dieir  vafTals  and  inferiors ;  and  he 
made  the  crown  be  regarded  by  all  the  gentry  and 
commonalty  of  the  kingdom,  as  the  fountain  of  juf- 
tice,  and  the  general  afylum  againft  oppreffion. 
Befides  enabling  feveral  ufeful  ftatutes,  in  a  parlia-  1^7^* 
ment  which  he  fummoned  at  Weftminfter,  he  took  *^*  ^**** 
care  to  inlpeft  the  conduft  of  all  his  magiftratcs 
and  judges,  to  difplace  fuch  as  were  either  negli- 
gent or  corrupt,  to  provide  them  with  fufficient 
force  for  the  execution  of  juftice,  to  extirpate  all 
bands  and  confederacies  of  robbers,  and  to  reprefe 
thofe  more  filent  robberies  which  were  committed 
either  by  the  power  of  the  nobles,  or  under  the 
countenance  of  public  authority.  By  this  rigid  ad- 
miniftration,  the  face  of  the  kingdom  was  foon 
changed ;  and  order  and  juftice  took  place  of  vio- 
lence and  oppreffion :  But  amidft  the  excellent  infti- 
tutions  and  public-fpirited  plans  of  Edward,  there 
ftill  appears  fomewhat  both  of  the  feverity  of  his 
perfonal  charafter,  and  of  the  prejudices  of  the 
times. 

As  the  various  kinds  of  malefaftors,  the  mur^^ 
derers,  robbers,  incendiaries,  ravifliers,  and  plun- 
derers, had  become  fo  numerous  and  powerful,  that 
the  ordinary  minifters  of  juftice,  efpecially  in  the 
weftern  counties,  were  afraid  to  execute  the  laws 
againft  them,  the  king  found  it  ncceflary  to  pro- 
vide an  extraordinary  remedy  for  the  evil ;  and  he 
•crefted  a  new  tribunal  which,  however  ufefol, 
would  have  been  deemed,  in  times  of  more  regular 
liberty,  a  great  ftretch  of  illegal  and  arbitrary  power. 
It  confifted  of  commiffioners,  who  were  empowered 
to  inquire  into  diforders  and  crimes  of  all  kinds, 
and  CO  inflict  the  proper  punifhments  upon  them, 
a  The 
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CHAP.  The  officers,  charged  with  this  unufual  commiflioii^ 
M^^^^  made  their  circuits  throughout  the  counties  of  Eng- 
i»75.  laod  mofl;  biiefted  with  mis  evil,  and  carried  terror 
inp  all  thofe  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  their  zeal 
tp  punifti  crimes,  they  did  not  fufficiendydiilinguilh 
between  the  innocent  and  guilty';  the  fmalleft  fufpi* 
don  became  a  ground  of  accufation  and  trial ;  the 
(iij^itell  evidence  was  received  againft  criminals  ^ 
priions  were  crowded  widi  malefa^rs,  real  or  pre- 
tended ;  fevere  fines  were  levied  for  fmall  offences ; 
and  the  king,  though  his  exhaufted  exchequer  was 
fupplied  by  this  expedient,  found  it  necefTary  to  ftop 
the  courfe  of  fo  great  rigour,  and  after  terrifyins 
and  difEpating,  by  this  tribunal,  the  gangs  of  di^ 
orderly  people  in  England^  he  prudently  annulled 
the  cpn^mifllon  '^  and  never  afterwards  renewed  it. 

Among  the  various  diforders  to  which  the  king« 

dom  was  fubjeft,  no  one  was  more  univerfally  com* 

plained  of  than  the  adulteration  of  the  coin ;  and  as 

this  crime  required  more  art  than  the  Englifh  of 

that  a^e,  who  chieBy  employed  force  and  violence 

in  their  iniquities,  were  pofTeiTed  of,  the  imputation 

fell  upon  the  Jews".     Edward  alfo  feems  to  have 

indulged  a  ftrong  prepofleffion  againft  that  nation ; 

f!(/iM^4AJi^ns^  this  ill-judged  zeal  for  Chriftianity  being  natu- 

^:^    f/>r-Y^^y  augmented   by  an   expedition  to  the  Holy 

^^r"^^  J^,  he  let  loofe  the  whole  rigour  of  his  jufticc 

y  againft  that  unhappy  people.     Two  hundred  and 

I  eighty  of  them  were  hanged  at  once  for  this  crime 

I  iii  London  alone,  befides  thofe  who  fufFered  in  other 

I  parts  of  the  kingdom ".     The  houfes  and  lands  (for 

I  the  Jews  had  of  late  ventured  to  make  purchafcs  of 

that  kind),  as  well  as  the  goods  of  great  multi<- 

tudes,  were  (old  and  confifcated:   And  the  king. 


1  Spelinan**  Gloif.  in  Terbo  Trailbafim,  But  Spelman  was  either 
miftaken  in  placing  this  commiilion  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  king,  or  it 
was  renewed  in  1)05.  See  Rymer,  vol.  ii.  p.  ^6o.  Triret,  p.  338. 
M.  Weft.  p.  ^|o.  ■»  Walling,  p.  48.    Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  (• 

«  T.  Wykei,  p.  107. 
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teft  it  fhould  be  fufpeded  that  the  riches  o^  did  firf.  chap. 
ferers  were  the  chief  part  of  their  guilt,  ordered  a  ^^^^^* 
moiety  of  the  money  raifed  by  thefe  confifcations  ta     ts75. 
be  fet  apart  and  beftowed  upon  fuch  as  were  willing 
to  be  converted  to  Cbriftianity.     But  refentment 
was  more  prevalent  with  them  than  any  temptation 
from  their  poverty ;  and  very  few  of  them  could  be 
induced  by  intercft  to  embrace  the  religion  of  their 
perfecutors.     The  miferies  of  this  people  did  not 
here  terminate.     Though  the  arbitrary  talliages  and 
exactions  levied  upon  them  had  yielded  a  conftant 
and  coniiderable  revenue  to  the  crown  j  Edward, 
prompted  by  his  zeal  and  his  rapacity,  refblved 
fome  time  after  **  to  purge  the  kin^om  entirely  of 
that  hated  race,  and  to  teize  to  himfelf  at  once  their 
whole  property  as  the  reward  of  his  labour'.     He 
kft  them  only  money  fufficient  to  bear  their  charges 
into  foreign  countries,  where  new  perfecutions  and 
extortions  awaited  them:  But  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cinque-ports,  imitating  the  bigotry  and  avidity  of 
their  fovereign,  defpoiled  moft  of  them  of  this  fmall 
pittance,  and  even  threw  many  of  them  into  the 
fca :    A  crime  for  which  the  king,  who  was  deter- 
mined to  be  the  ible  plunderer  in  his  dominions,  in*  ) 
Aided  a  capital  punifliment  upon  them.     No  left 
than  fifteen  thoufand  Jews  were  at  this  time  robbed  ( 
of  their  effeds,  and  baniftied  the  kingdom:  Very 
few  of  that  nation  have  fince  lived  in  England :  And  I 
as  it  is  impoffible  for  a  nation  to  fubfift  without 
lenders  of  money,  and  none  will  lend  without  a  com* 
penfarion,    the  praftice  of  ufury,    as  it  was  then 
called,    was  thenceforth  cxercifed  by  the  Engliib 
themfelves  upon  their  fellow-citizens,  or  by  Lom- 
bards and  other  foreigners.     It  is  very  much  to  be 
qucftioned  whether  the  dealings  of  thefe  new  ufurers 
were  equally  open  and  unexceptionable  with  diofe  of 

•  In  the  year  i»9o.        P  Walfisg.  p.  54.    Hemiog*  roU  u  p.  10. 
Trivet,  p.  »66. 
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CHAP,  having  now  brought  the  ftate  to  a  foil  fcttlemenCp 
yj^^^^'  .  was  not  di^leafed.  with  this  occafion  of  exercifing 
1I76.  his  authority>  and  fubduing  entirely  the  principality 
of  Wales.  '  He  refuied  all  Lewellyn's  demands, 
except  that  of  a  fafe-condu<5l;  /ent  him  repeated 
fummons  to  perform  the  duty  of  a  vaiTal;  levied  an 
army  to  reduce  him  to  obedience  s  obtained  a  new 
aid  of  a  fifteenth. #om  parliament;  and  m^ched 
out  with  certain  affurance  of  fuccefs  againft  the 
»77-  enemy.  Bcfides  the  great  dilproportk)n  of  force 
between  the  kingdom  and  the  principality,  the  cir« 
cumftances  of  the  two  ftates  were  entirely  reverfed ; 
and  the  fame  inteftine  diflenfions  which  had  formerly 
weakened  England,  now  prevailed  in  Wales^  and 
had  even  taken  place  in  the  reigning  family.  Da- 
vid and  Roderic,  brothers  to  Lewellyn^  difpoffefled 
of  their  inherkance  by  that  prince,  had  been  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  the  prote&ion  of  Edward,  and 
they  fcconded  with  all  their  intereft,  which  was  ex- 
tenfive,  his  attempts  to  enflaye  their  native  country. 
The  Weifli  prince  had  no  refource  but  in  the  in- 
acceflible  fituation  of  his  mountains,  which  had  hi- 
therto" through  many  ages  defended  his  forefathers 
againft  all  attempts  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  con* 
querors ;  and  he  retired  among  the  hills  of  Snow- 
dun,  refolved  to  defend  himfelf  to  the  laft  extremity. 
But  Edward,  equally  vigorous  and  cautious,  en* 
tering  by  the  north  with  a  formidable  army,  pierced  * 
into  the  heart  of  the  country  5  and  having  carefully 
explored  every  road  before  him,,  and  fecured  every 
pafs  behind  him,  approached  the  Welfh  army  in 
its  laft  retreat.  He  here-  avoided  the  putting  to 
trial  the  valour  of  a  nation  pl-oud  of  its  ancient  inde- 
pendence, and  inflamed  with  animofity  againft  its 
hereditary  enemies ;  and  he  trufted  to  the  flow  but 
fure  eft)^  of.  famine  for  reducing  that  people  to 
liibjeftion.  The  rude  and  fimple  manners  of  the 
natives,'  as  well  as  the  mountainous  fttuation  of  their 

country, . 
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country,   had  made  them  entirely  negleft  tillage,  ^5|A^* 

and  truft  to  pafturage  alone  for  their  fab(iff:encc :  .    _  _' 

A  method  of  life  which  had  hitherto  fecured  them 

againft  the  irregular  attempts  of  the  Englifh,  but 

expofed  them  to  certain  riiin,  when  the  conqueft  of 

the  country  was  fteadily   purfued,    and   prudently 

planned    by    Edward.      Deftitute    of   magazines^ 

cooped  up  in  a  narrow  corner,  they,  as  well  as 

their  cattle,  fufFered  all  the  rigours  of  famine  j  and 

Lewellyn,  without  being  able  to  ftrike  a  ftroke  for 

his  independence,  was  at  laft  obliged  to  fubmit  at 

difcrction,  and  receive  the  terms  impofed  upon  him 

by  the  viftor".     He  bound  himfelf  to  pay  to  Ed-  19th  Nov* 

ward  50,000  pounds,  as  a  reparation  of  damages  5 

to  do  homage  to  the  crown  of  England ;  to  permit 

all  the  other  barons  of  Wales,   except  four  near 

Snowdun,  to  fwear  fealty  to  the  fame  crown ;  to  re- 

linquilh  the  country  between  Chelhire  and  the  river 

Conway ;  to  fettle  on  his  brother  Roderic  a  thou- 

fend  marks  a  year,  and  on  David  five  hundred; 

and  to  deliver  ten  hoftages  as  fecurity  for  his  future   ^     <  • » *  ^.  %%%, 

fubmiffion ''.  '      .         V 

Edward,  on  the  performance  of  ,the  other  ar-      •"^  ^  >  •.  \\ 
tides,  remitted  to  the  prince  of  Wales  the  payment  .  / 

of  the  50,000  pounds  \  which  were  ftipulated  by  "  '  *^  ^ 
treaty,  and  which  it  js  probable  the  poverty  of  the  '  ^  ••—  1 
country  made  it  abfolutely  impoflible  for  him  to 
levy.  But  notwithftanding  this  indulgence,  com- 
plaints of  iniquities  foon  arofe  on  the  fide  of  the  van- 
quifiied :  The  Englifli,  infolent  on  their  eafy  and 
bloodlefs  vidory,  opprefled  the  inhabitants  of  the 
diftrids  which  were  yielded  to  them:  The  lords 
marchers  committed  with  impunity  all  kinds  of 
violence  on  their  Wclfli  neighbiurs :  New  and  more 
fevere  terms  were  impofed  on  Lewellyn  himfelf  j 
and  Edward,   when  the  prince   attended  him  at 

«  T.  Wykes,  p.  105.     •  ^  Rymcr,  vol.  ii.  p.  88*    Walfing.  p,  7. 
Trivet,  p.  251,    T.  VVykcs,-p.  106.  »  Kyijicr,  p.  9*. 

.    VoL^  II.  R   \  Worcefter, 
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CHAP.  Worcefter,  exafted  a  promife  that  he  would  rcCaiil 
^  ^  ^,  '_y  no  pcrfon  in  his  principality  who  fhould  be  ob- 
i»77.  noxious  to  the  Englifh  naonarch  ^.  There  were 
other  perfonal  infults  which  raifed  the  indignation  of 
the  Wellh,  and  made  them  determine  rather  to  en- 
counter a  force  which  they  had  abeady  experienced 
to  be  fo  much  fuperior^  than  to  bear  oppreffion  from 
the.  haughty  viftors.  Prince  Davic^  feized  with 
the  national  fpirit,  made  peace  with  his  brother, 
and  promifed  to  concur  in  the  defence  of  public  li- 
berty. The  Welfh  flew  to  arms ;  and  Edward,  not 
difpleafed  with  the  occafion  of  mal»ng  his  conqueft 
final  and  abfolute,  aflembled  alt  his  military  teqants, 
and  advanced  into  Wales  with  an  army  which  the 
inhabitants  could  not  reafonably  hope  to  rcflft.  The 
fituation  of  the  country  gave  the  Welfh  at  firfl  fbmc 
advantage  over  Luke  de  Tany,  one  of  Edward's 
captains,  who  had  pafTed  the  Menau  with  a  detach- 
ment ' :  But  Lewellyn,  being  furprifed  by  Mortis 
^  .  mer,  was  defeated  and  fl^n  in  an  aftion^  and  2000 

W^^^^'^^^of  his  followers  were  put  to  the  fword*.     David, 
.y^  ^  who  fucceeded  him  in  the  principality,  could  never 

'jYS^'^^^^  coUeft  an  army  fufficient  to  face  the  Englifh  \  and 
>fc^^^^^^^^  /5/being  chafed  from  hill  to  hill,  and  hunted  from  one 
^[/^'^^r  ^  retreat  to  another,  was  obliged  to  conceal  himfclf 
(Jp^4U^r^^^  under  various  difguifes,  and  was  at  lafl  betrayed  rn 
r  his  lurking-place  to  the  enemy.     Edward  fent  him 

in  chains  to  Shrewfbury ;  and  bringing  him  to  a 
formal  trial  before  all  the  peers  of  England,,  ordered 
this  fbvercign  prince  to  be  hangpd,  draVn,  and 
quartered,  as  a  traitor,  for  defending  by  arms  the 
liberties  of  his  native  country,  together  with  his 
own  hereditary  authority  \  All  the  Welfh  nobility 
lubmitted  to  the  conqueror;,  the  laws  of  England, 

r  Dr.  Powell's  Hift.  of  Wale«>  p.  344,  34.5.  *  Walfing.  p.  50. 
Hcming.  vol.i.  D.  9.     Trivet,  p.  258.     T.  Wykcs,  p.  ito. 

*  Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  n.     Trivet,  p.  157.     Ann.  Waved,  p.  23J. 

^  Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  i*.  Trivet,  p.  15^.  Ann.  Wavcrl.  p.  ijl» 
T.  Wykes,  p.  ri ».    M.  Weft.  p.  41 1. 
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with  the  ihcriffs  and  other  minifters  of  juftice,  were  ^J^,^^* 
cftablifhed  in  that  principality  j  and  though  it  was  .        -'^ 
long  before  national  antipathies  were  extingvifhed,      1283. 
and  a  thorough  union  attained  between  the  people ; 
yet  this  important  conqueft,  which  it  had  required 
eight  hundred  years  fully  to  effcdl,    was  at  laft,  . 
through  the  abilities  of  Edward,  conipleted  by  the 
Englifti. 

The  king,  (enfible  that  nothing  kept  alive  the     sft<4« 
ideas  of  military  valour  and  of  ancient  glory  fo  much 
as  the  traditional  poetry  of  the  people,  which,  af. 
filled  by  the  power  of  mufic  and  the  jollity  of  kC*  /^z^.*-^^    ^ 
tivals,  made  deep  impreflion  on  the  minds  of  the  ^^ 

youth,  gathered  together  all  the  WeKh  bards,  and, 
from  a  barbarous  though  not  ahfurd  policy,  ordered 
them  to  be  put  to  death  ^ 

There  prevails  a  vulgar  ftory,  which,  as  it  well 
fuits  the  capacity  of  the  rnonkifti  writers,  is  care- 
fully recorded  by  them :  That  Edward,  affembling 
the  WeKh,  promifed  to  give  them  a  prince  of  un- 
exceptionable  manners,  a  Wellhman  by  birth,  and 
one  who  could  fpeak  no  other  language.  On  their 
acclamations  of  joy,,  and  promife  of  obedience,  he  . 

inveftcd  in  the  principality  his  fecond  fon  Edwardi^2^^> 
then  an  infant,  who  had  been  born  at  Carnarvon,  ^y^^^^t,^^  ^ 
The  death  of  his  clueft  fon  Alfonfo  foon  after  made^  ^        ^     ^ 
young  Edward  heir  of  the  monarchy:  The  princi-  /p^a.y<>^ 

pality  of  Wales  was  fully  annexed  to  the  crown ;         

and  henceforth  gives  a  title  to  the  eldeft  fon  of  the 
kings  of/England. 

The  fettlement  of  Wales  appe^ed  fo  complete  to  i*W» 
Edward,  that  in  lefs  than  two  years  after  he  went 
abroad,  in  order  to  make  peace  between  Alphonfo 
king  of  Arragon,  and  Philip  the  Fair,  who  had 
lately  fucceeded  his  father  Philip  the  Hardy  on  the 
throne  of  France  ^  The  difference' between  thefe 
two  princes  had  arilen  about  the  kingdom  of  Sicily, 

•  Sir  J.Wynne,  p.  15-  *  Rym«r,  vol.11,  p.  149»  'S®*  i74* 

R  2  which 
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CHAP,  which  the -pope,  after  his  hopes  from  England  failed 
^xiii.  ^  j^j^^  j^^j  bcftowed  on  Charles,  brother  to  St* 
itS6.  Lewis,  •  and  which  was  claimed  upon  other  tides  hy 
Peter  king  of  Arragon,  father  to  Alphonfo.  Ed- 
ward had  powers  from  both  princes  to  fettle  the 
terms  of  peace,  and  he  fucceeded  in  his  endeavours; 
but  as  the  controverfy  nowife  regards  England,  we 
(hall  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  it.  He  Hayed  abroad 
above  three  years ;  and  on  his  return  found  mzny 
diforders  to  have  prevailed,  both  from  open  vio- 
lence, and  from  the  corruption  of  juftice. 

Thomas  Chamberlain,  a  gentleman  of  fome  note> 
had  aflfembled  feveral  of  his  aflTociates  at  Bofton  in 
Lincolnftiire,  under  pretence  of  holding  a  tourna« 
ment,  an  exercife  praftifed  by  the  gentry  only ;  but 
in  reality  with  a  view  of  plundering  the  rich  fair  of 
Bofton,  and  robbing  the  merchants.  To  facilitate 
his  purpofe,  he  privately  fet  fire  to  the  town ;  and 
while  the  inhabitants  were  employed  in  quenching 
the  flames,  the  confpirators  broke  into  the  booths, 
and  carried  off  the  goods.  Chamberlain  himfelf 
was  detefted  and  hanged ;  but  maintained  {o  ftca- 
dily  the  point  of  honour  to  his  accomplices,  that  he 

•  could  not  be  prevailed  on,  by  offers  or  promifcs,  to 
^difcover  any  of  them.      Many  other  inftances  of 

*  robbery  and  violence  broke  out  in  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land ;  though  the  Angular  circumftances  attending 
this  confpiracy  have  made  it  alone  be  particularly 
recorded  by  hiftorians  ^ 

1189.  But  the  corruption  of  the  judges,  by  which  the 

fountains  of  juftice  were  poifoned,    feemed  of  ftill 
more  dangerous  confequence.     Edward,  in  order  to 
remedy  this  prevailing  abufe,  fummoned  a  parlia- 
♦  ment,  and  brought  the  judges  to  a  trial;  where  all 

of  them,  except  two  who  were  clergymen,  were 
convifted  of  this  flagrant  iniquity,  were  fined  and 
depofed.     The  amount  of  thef  fines  levied   upon 

«  Hcming,  ?oKi.  p.  16,  17, 

them 
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them  is  alone  a  fufEcient  proof  of  their  guilt;  being  chap. 
above  one  hundred  thoufand  marks,  an   immenle  ^  ^^^'_f 
fum  in  thofe  days,  and  fufEcient  to  defray  the  charges     1289. 
of  an  expenfive  war  between  two  great  kingdoms. 
The  king  afterwards  made  all  the  new  judges  fwear 
that  they  would  take  no  bribes ;  but  his  expedient, 
of  depofing  and  fining  the  old  ones,  was  the  more 
efFe6lual  remedy. 

We  now  come  to  give  an  account  of  the  ftate  of 
affairs  in  Scotland,  which  gave  rife  to  the  moft  in- 
terefting  tranfaftions  of  this  reign,'  and  of  feme  of 
the  fubfequent ;  though  the  intercourfe  of  that  king- 
dom with  England,  either  in  peace  or  war,  had  hi- 
therto produced  fo  few  events  of  moment,  that,  to 
avoid  tedioufnefs,  we  have  omitted  many  of  them, 
and  have  been  very  concife  in  relating  the  reft.  If 
the  Scots  had  before  this  period  any  real  hiftory  wor- 
thy of  the  name,  except  what  they  glean  from  Mat- 
tered paflages  in  the  Englifh  hiftorians,  thofe 
events,  however  minute,  yet  being  the  only  foreign 
tranfaftions  of  the  nation,  might  deferve  a  place  in 
it. 

Though  the  government  of  Scotland  had  been  Affairs  of 
continually  expofed  to  thofe  faftions  and  convulfions  Scotland. 
which  are  incident  to  all  barbarous,  and  to  many 
civilized  nations ;  and  though  the  fucceflions  of  their 
kings,  the  only  part  of  their  hiftory  which  dcferves 
any  credit,  had  often  been  difordered  by  irregula- 
rities and  ufurpations,  the  true  heir  of  the  royal -fa- 
mily had  ftill  in  the  end  prevailed,  and  Alexan- 
der III.  who  had  efpoufed  the  fifter  of  Edward, 
probably  inherited,  after  a  period  of  about  eight 
hundred  years,  and  through  a  fucceffion  of  males, 
the  fceptre  of  all  the  Scottifli  princes  who  had  go- 
verned the  nation  fince  its  firft  eftablilhment  in  the 
ifland.  This  prince  died  in  1286  by  a  fall  from  his 
horfe  at  Kinghorn  %  without  leaving  any  male  ifliie, 

f  Heroing.  vol.  i.  p.  19.    Trivet^  p.  967. 
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^xm^*  and  without  any  defcendant,  except  Margaret,  born 
y_  -  -'^  of  Eric,  king  of  Norway,  and  of  Margaret,  daugh- 
1189.  terof  the  Scottilh  monarch.  This  princefs,  com- 
iTTonly  called  the  maid  of  Norway,  though  a  female, 
and  an  infant,  and  a  foreigner,  yet  being  the  lawful 
heir  of  the  kingdom,  had,  through  her  grandfa- 
ther's care,  been  recognifed  fuccefTor  by  the  Rates 
of  Scotland*;  and  on  Alexander's  death,  the  difpo- 
fitions  which  had  been  previoufly  made  againft  that 
event,  appeared  fo  jufl  and  prudent,  that  no  difor- 
ders,  as  might  naturally  be  apprehended,  enfued  in 
the  kingdom.  Margaret  was  acknowledged  queen 
of  Scotland ;  five  guardians,  the  biJhops  of  St.  An- 
drews and  Glafgow,  the  earls  of  Fife  and  Buchanj 
and  Jamqs,  fleward  of  Scotland,  entered  peaceably 
upon  the  adminiftration  j  and  the  infant  princefs, 
under  the  protedion  of  Edward  her  great  uncle, 
and  Eric  her  father,  who  exerted  themfelves  on 
this  occafion,  feemed  firmly  fcatcd  on  the  throne  of 
Scotland.  The  Englifli  monarch  was  naturally  led 
to  build  mighty  projects  on  this  incident;  and 
having  lately  by  force  of  arms  brought  Wales  un- 
der fubjeftion,  he  attempted,  by  the  marriage  of 
Margaret  with  his  eldeft  Ion  Edward,  to  unite  the 
whole  ifland  into  one  monarchy,  and  thereby  to 
give  it  fecurity  both  againft  domeftic  convulfions 
f  »9o.  and  foreign  invafions.  The  amity  which  had  of  late 
prevailed  between  the  two  nations,  and  which,  even 
m  former  times,  had  never  been  interrupted  by  any 
violent  wars  or  injuries,  facilitated  extremely  the 
execution  of  this  projeft,  fo  favourable  to  the  hap- 
pinefs  and  grandeur  of  both  kingdoms;  and  the 
ftates  of  Scotland  readily  gave  their  affent  to  the 
Englifli  propofals,  and  even  agreed  that  their  young 
fovereign  fliould  be  educated  in  the  court  of  Edward. 
Anxious,  however,  for  the  liberty  and  independency 
of  their  country,  they  took  care  to  ftipulate  very 

t  Kymer,  vol.  ii.  p.  266. 
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tquitable  conditions,  ere  they  cntrufted  themfelves  ^  ^  a  p. 
into  the  hands  of  fo  great  and  fo  ambitious  a  mo-  ,   _    '^ 
narch.     It  was  agreed  that  they  IhouU  enjoy  all     n^o, 
their  ancient  laws,  liberties,  and  cuftomsi  that  in 
cafe  young  Edward  and  Margaret  (hould  die  without 
iflue,  the  crown  of  Scotland  ftiould  revert  to  the 
next  heir,  and  (hould  be  inherited  by  him  frqp  and 
independent ;  that  the  military  tenants  of  the  crown 
(hould  never  be  obliged  to  go  out  of  Scotland,  ia 
order  to  do  homage  to  the  fovereign  of  the  united 
kingdoms,  nor  the  chapters  of  cathedral,  collegiate, 
or  conventual  churches,    in  order  to  make  elec- 
tions J  that  the  parliaments  fummoned  foi:  Scotti(h 
affairs  (hould  always  be  held  within  the  bounds  of 
that  kingdom ;  and  that  Edward  (hould  bind  him-* 
felf  under  the  penalty  of  100,000  marks,  payable 
to  the  pope  for  the  ufe  of  the  holy  wars,  to  oblerve 
all  thefe  articles  ^.     It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  that 
two  nations  could  have  treated  more  on  a  foot  of 
equality  than   Scotland  and    England    maintained 
during  the  whole  courfe  of  this  tranfaclion :    And       » 
though  Edward  gave  his  affent  to  the  article  concern- 
ing the  future  independency  of  the  Scottilh  crown, 
with  a  /aving  of  his  former  rights ;  this  referve  gave 
no  alarm  to  the  nobility  of  Scotland,  both  beQau(e 
thefe  rights,   having  hitherto  been  little  heard  o(i 
had  occafioned   no  difturbancc,    and  becaufe   the 
Scots  had  fo  near  a  profpedl  of  feeing  them  entirely 
abforbed  in  the  rights  of  their  Ibvcreignty. 

But  this  projeft,  fo  happily  formed  and  (b  ami-      ji9i, 
caBly  conducted,  failed  of  fuccefs,  by  the  fudden 
death  of  the  Norvegian  princefs,  who  expired  on 
her  pa(rage  to  Scotland*,   and  left  a  very  difmal 
profpeft  to  the  kingdom.  Though  diforders  were  for  Competi- 
theprefent  obviated  by  the  authority  of  the  regency  tionforthe 
formerly  eftabli(hed,    the    fucccffion  itfelf  of  the  3"^^. 

^  Rymer,  yoU  \u  p.  481.  ^  Heming.  ¥01.  i,  p.  30.    Trivet, 

p.  i68. 
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CHAP,  crown  was  now  become  an  objcft  of  difpute ;  and  the 
'^  _    *_.  regents  could  not  expeft  that  a  controverfy,  which 
•1x91.     is  not  ufually  decided  by  reafon  and  argument  alone, 
would  be  peaceably  fettled  by  them,  or  even  by 
the  ftates  ot  the  kingdom,  amidft  fo  many  powerful 
pretenders.    The  pofterity  of  William  king  of  Scot- 
land, the  prince  taken  prifoner  by  Henry  11.  being 
all  extinft  by  the  death  of  Margaret  of  Norway ;   the 
right  to  the  crown  devolved  on  the  iffutf  of  David 
carl  of  Huntingdon,   brother  to  William,   whofc 
male  line  being  alfo  cxtinft,  left  the  fucceflion  open 
to   the  pofterity  of  his  daughters.      The  earl  of 
Huntingdon  had  three  daughters ;  Margaret,  mar- 
ried to  Alan  lord  of  Galloway,  Ifabella,  wife   of 
Robert  Brus  or   Bruce,    lord  of  Annandale,    and 
Adama,  who  efpoufed  Henry  lord  Haftings.    Mar- 
garet, the  eldeft  of  the  fifters,  left  one  daughter, 
.  Devergilda,  married  to  John  Baliol,  by  whom  (he 
had  a  fon  of  the  fame  name,  one  of  the  prefent 
compttitois  for  the  crown :    Ifabella,    the-  fecond, 
bore  a  fon,  Robert  Bruce,  who  was  now  alive,  and 
who  alfo  infifted  on  his  claim :    Adama,  the  third, 
left  a  fon,  John  Haftings,  who  pretended  that  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  like  many  other  inheritances, 
was  divifible  among  the  three  daughters  of  the  earl 
of  Huntingdon,  and  that  he,  in  right  of  his  mo- 
ther, had  a  title  to  a  third  of  it.     Baliol  and  Bruce 
united  againft   Haftings,    in  maintaining  that  the 
kingdom  was  indivifible  5  but  each  of  them,  fup- 
ported  by  plaufiblc  reafons,  aflerted  the  preference 
of  his  own  title.     Baliol  was  fprung  from  the  elder 
branch :  Bruce  was  one  degree  nearer  the  common 
ftock :   If  the  principle  of  reprefcntation  was  re- 
garded, the  former  had  the  better  claim :    If  pro- 
pinquity was  confidered,  the  latter  was  entitled  to 
the  preference  *" :  1  he  fentiments  of  men  were  di- 
vided :  All  the  nobility  bad  taken  part  on  one  fide 

^  Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  36. 
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cr  the  other:  The  people  followed  implicitly  their  chap* 
leaders :  The  two  claimants  themiclves  had  great  ^J^l^\^ 
power  and  numerous  retainers  in  Scotland^  And  it     m^u 
is  no  wonder  that^  among  a  rude  people^  more  ac- 
cuftomed  to  arms  than  enured  to  lawa^  a  contro* 
verfy  of  this  nature,  which  could  not  be  decided  by 
any  former  precedent  amon^  dlcm^  and  which  is 
capable  of  exciting  commonons  in  the  tnoft  hg^ 
and  befl  eilablifhed  governments,  ihouii  tfeeaten 
the  flate  with  the  moft  fatal  convuUions. 

Each  century  has  its  peculiar  mode  in  conduft-* 
ing .  bufinefs ;  and  men,  guided  more  by  cuflom 
than  by  reafon,  follow,  without  enquiry,  the  man*  __-' 
ncrs  which  are  prevalent  in  their  own  time:*  The  ""^^  . 
praAice  of  that  age,  in  controverlies  between  ftate$ 
and  princes,  feems  to  have  been  to  chufe  a  foreign 
prince,  as  an  equal  arbiter,  by  whom  the  queftion 
was  decided,  and  whofe  fentence  prevented  thofe 
difmal  confufions  and  diforders,  infeparable  at  all 
times  from  war,  but  which  were  multiplied  a  hun- 
dred fold,  and  difperfed  into  every  corner,  by  the 
nature  of  the  feudal  governments.  It  was  thus 
that  the  Englifli  king  and  barons,  in  the  preceding 
reign,  had  endeavoured  to  compofe  their  diffenfiona  * 
by  a  reference  to  the  king  of  France ;  and  the  cele- 
brated integrity  of  that  monarch  had  prevented  all 
the  bad  effeds  which  might  naturally  have  been 
dreaded  from  fo  perilous  an  expedient.  It  was  thus 
that  the  kings  of  France  and  Arragon,  and  after- 
wards other  princes,  had  fubmitted  their  controver- 
fies  to  Edward's  judgment;  and  the  remotenefe  of 
their  ftates,  the  great  power  of  the  princes,  and  the 
little  intereft  which  he  had  on  either  fide,  had  in- 
duced him  to  acquit  himfelf  with  honour  in  his  de- 
cifions.  The  parliament  of  Scotland,  therefore, 
threatened  with  a  furious  civil  war,  and  allured  by 
the  great  reputation  of  the  Englifh  monarch,  as 
'  well  as  by  the  prefent  amicable  correfpondence  be- 
tween the  kingdoms,  agreed  in  making  a  reference 

to 
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CHAP,  to  Edward;  and  Frafer,  bifbop  of  St.  Andrews, 

i_       '  .  with  other  deputies,  was  fent  to  notify  to  him  their 

12914     refolutioh,  and  to  claim  his  good  ofHces  in  the  pre- 

^^Ed^"^*   fent  dangers  to  which  they  were  expofed'.      His 

^^'       inclinatiqn, ' they . flattered  themfelves,    led  him  to 

prevent  their  diflenfions,  and  to  interpofe  with  a 

power  which  none  of  the  competitors  would  dare 

to  wiehfliuid :  AVhcn  this  expedient  was  propofed 

by  one  party,  the  other  deemed  it  dangerous  to 

objeft  to  it;  Indifferent  perfons  thought  that  the 

imminent  perils  of  a  civil  war  would  thereby  be 

prevented :  And  no  one  reflefted  on  the  ambitious 

character  of  Edward>  and  the  almoft  certain  ruin 

which  muft  attend  a  fmall  fl:ate>  divided  by  fadtion, 

when  it  thus  implicitly  fubmits  itfclf  to  the  will  of 

fo  powerful  and  encroaching  a  neighbour. 

Homageof      The  temptation  was  too  ftrong  for  the  virtue  of 

Scotland,    the  Englifh  monarch  to  refift.     He  purpofed  to  lay 

hold  of  the  prefent  favourable  opportunity,  and  if 

not  to  create,   at  leaft  to  revive,    his  claim  of  a 

feudal  fuperiority  over  Scodand  5  a  claim  which  had 

hitherto  lain  in  the  deepeft  obfcurity,  and  which, 

if  ever  it  had  been  an  objeft  of  attention,  or  had 

been  fo  much  as  fufpefted,  would  have  effeftually 

prevented  the  Scottifh  barons  from  chufing  him  for 

an  umpire.     He  well  knew,  that,  if  this  pretenfion 

were  once  fubmitted  to,   as  it  feemed  difficult,  in 

the  prefent  fituation  of  Scotland,  to  oppofe  it,  the 

abfolute  fovereignty  of  that  kingdom  ?which  had 

been  the  cafe  with  Wales)  would  foon  follow  -,  and 

that  one  great  vafTal,  cooped  up  in  an  ifland  with 

his    liege    lord,    without    refource    from    foreign 

powers,  without  aid  from  any  fellow  valTals,  could 

not  long  maintain  his  dominions  againft  the  efforts 

of  a  mighty  kingdom,    aflifled  by  all  the  cavils 

which  the  feudal  law  afforded  his  fuperior  againft 

him.     In  purfuit  of  this  great  objed,    very  advan- 

^  Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  31. 
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tageous  to  England,    perhaps  in  the  end  no  lels  ^i^j^^* 
beneficial  to  Scotland,   but  extremely  unjuft  and  ^.....y^' 
iniquitous  in  itfelf,  Edward  bufied  himfelf  in  fearch-      1191 
ing  for  proofs  of  his  pretended  fuperiority;    and 
inftead  of  looking  into  his  own  archives,  which,  if 
his   clainfi  had  been  real,  muft  have  afforded  hini 
numerous  records  of  the  homages  done  by  the  Scot- 
tifh  princes,  and  could  alone  yield  him  any  authentic 
teftimony,  he  made  all  the  monafteries  be  ranfacked 
for  old  chronicles  and  hiftories  written  by  Englifh- 
men,  and  he  coUefted  all  the  paffages  which  feemcd 
any  wife  to  favour  his  pretenfions  "*•     Yet  even  in 
this   method  of  proceeding,  which  muft  have  dif- 
covered  to  himfelf  the  injuftice  of  his  claim,  he 
was  far  from*  being  fortunate.     He  began  his  proofs 
frorrt  the  time  of  Edward  the  elder,  and  continue^ 
them  through  all  the  fubfequent  Saxon  and  Nor- 
man times  J  but  produced  nothing  to  his  purpofe". 
The  whole  amount  of  his  authorities  during  the 
Saxon  period,  when  ftripped  of  the  bombaft  and 
inaccurate 'ftyle  of  the  monkifli  hiftorians,  is,  that 
the  Scots    had   fometimes  b^en   defeated  by  the 
Englifh,    had   received   peace   on  difadvantagepus 
terms,  had  made  fubmiflions  to  the  Englifli  mo- 
narch, and  had  even  perhaps  fallen  into  fome  de- 
pendance  on  a  power  which  was  fo  much'fuperior, 
and  which  they  had  not  at  that  time  fufficient  force 
to  refift.     His  authorities  from  the  Norman  period 
were,  if  poiTible,  ftill   lefs  conclufive:  The  hifto- 
rians indeed  make  frequent  mention   of  homage 
done  by  the  northern  potentate;    but  no  one  of 
them  fays  that  it  was  done  for  his  kingdom ;  and 
feveral  of  them  declare,  in  exprefs  terms,  that  it 
was  relative  only  to  the  fiefs  which  he  enjoyed  fouth 
of  the  Tweed  ^i  in  the  fame  manner,  as  the  king 
of  England  himfelf  fwore  fealty  to  the  French  mo- 
narch, for  the  fiefs  which  he  inherited  in  France. 

"*  Walfmg.  p.  55.  "  Rymcr,  vol.  ii.  p.  559. 

®  Hoveden,  p.  4.92.  662.    M«  Pans,  p.  109*    M.  Well.  p.  25^. 
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^Yiu  ^'  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  fcandalous  fliifts  was  Edward  reduced, 

^  _    '_^  that  he  quotes  a  paffage  from  Hovcden  %  where  it 

'  9191.     is  afferted,  that  a  Scottifh  king  had  done  homage 

to  England  j  but  he  purpofcly  omits  the  latter  part 

of  the  fentence,  which  exprefles  that  this  prince  did 

homage  for  the  lands  which  he  held  in  England. 

When  William,  king  of  Scodand>  was  taken 
prifoner  in  the  battle  of  Alnwic,  he  was  obliged, 
for  the  recovery  of  his  liberty,  to  fwear  fealty  to  the 
vidor  for  his  crown  itfelf  The  deed  was  per- 
formed according  to  all  the  rites  of  the  feudal  law : 
The  record  was  preferved  in  the  Englifti  archives, 
and  is  mentioned  by  all  the  hiftorians  :  But  as  it  is 
the  only  one  of  the  kind,  and  as  hiftorians  fpeak  of 
this  fuperiority  as  a  great  acquifition  gained  by  the 
fortunate  arms  of  Henry  II.  "^j  there  can  remain  no 
doubt,  that  the  kingdom  of  Scodand  was,  in  all 
former  periods,  entirely  free  and  independent.  Its 
fubjedion  continued  a  very  few  years  :  King  Rich- 
ard defirous,  before  his  departure  for  the  Holy 
Land,  to  conciliate  the  friendlhip  of  William, 
renounced  that  homage,  which,  he  fays  in  exprefs 
terms,  had  been  extorted  by  his  father;  and  he 
only  retained  the  ufual  homage  which  had  been 
done  by  the  Scottifh  princes  for  the  lands  which 
they  held  in  England. 

But  though  this  tranfaftion  rendered  the  inde- 
pendence of  Scotland  fl;ill  more  unqueftionable, 
than  if  no  fealty  had  ever  been  fworn  to  the  Englifh 
crown  J  the  Scottifh  kings,  apprized  of  the  point 
aimed  at  by  their  powerful  neighbours,  feem  for  a 
long  time  to  have  retained  fomc  jealoufy  on  that 
head,  and  in  doing  homage,  to  have  anxioufly  ob- 
viated all  fuch  pretenfions.  When  William  in 
1200  did  homage  to  John  at  Lincoln,  he  was  care- 
ful, to  infert  a  falvo  for  his  royal  dignity':  When 
Alexander  III.  fqnt  afTifiance  to  his  father-in-law 
# 

P  p.  66%.  1  Neubr.  lib.  ii.  cap.  4..    Knyghton,  p.  ajji- 

'  Hoveden^  p.  8xi* 
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Henry  III.  during  die  wars  of  the  barons>  he  pre-  ^xm  ^* 
vioufly  procured  an  acknowledgment,  that  this  aid  ^  _  /^ 
was   granted  only  from  friendmip,  not  from  any     it^t^ 
right  claimed  by  the  Englilh  monarch ' :  And  when 
the  iame  prince  was  invited  to  aflfif):  at  the  corona- 
tion of  this  very  Edward,  he  declined  attendance, 
till  he  received  a  like  acknowledgment  ^ 

But  as  all  thefe  reafons  (and  flronger  could  noe 
be  produced)  were  but  a  feeble  rampart  againft  the 
power  of  the  fword,  Edward,  carrying  with  him  a 
great  army,  which  was  .to  enforce  his  proofs,  ad« 
vanced  to  the  frontiers,  and  invited  the  Scottifli 
parliament,  and  all  the  competitors,  to  attend  him 
in  the  caftle  of  Norham,  a  place  fituated  on  the 
fouthern  banks  of  the  Tweed,  in  order  to  determine 
that  caufe  which  had  been  referred  to  his  arbitra- 
tion.    But  though  this  deference  feemed  due  to  fo 
great  a  monarch,  and  was  no  more  thar>  what  his 
father  and  the  Englilh  .barons  had,  in  fimilar  cir- 
cumftances,  paid  to  Lewis  IX.,  the  king,  careful 
not  to  give  umbrage,  and  determined  never  to  pro- 
duce his  claim,  till  it  ihould  be  too  late  to  think  of 
oppofition,   fent  the  Scottifh  barons   an  acknow- 
lodgment,  that,  though  at  that  time  they  pafled  the 
frontiers,  this  ftep  fhould  never  be  drawn  into  pre- 
cedent, or  afford  the  Englifli  kings  a  pretence  for 
exa£i:ing  a  like  fubmiffion  in  any  future  tranfadion''.  toth  utfn 
When  the  whole  Scottifh  nation  had  thus  unwarily     * 
put  themfelves  in  his  power,  Edward  opened  the 
conferences  at  Norham :  He  informed  the  parlia- 
ment, by  the  mouth  of  Roger  le  Brabancon,  his 
chief  jufticiary,  that  he  was  come  thither  to  deter- 
mine the  right  among    the  competitors  to  their 
crown  i  that  he  was  determined  to  do  drift  juftice 
to  all  parties  -,  and  that  he  was  entitled  to  this  au- 
thority, not  in  virtue  of  the  reference  made  to  him, 
but  in  quality  of  fuperior  and  liege  lord  of  the 

'  Rymer^  rol.  ii^  p.  S44..  <  See  note  [B]  at  the  end  of  the 

Volume,       -  «  Rynicr»  vpKii.  p.  539.  84.5.    Walfing.  p.  56. 
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CHAP,  kingdom'^.  He  then  produced  his  proofs  of  this 
e^?-'^  fuperiority,  which  he  pretended  to  be  unqueftion- 
M9I.  ablcj  and  he  required  of  them  an  acknowledgment 
of  it  J  a  demand  which  was  fuperfluous  if  the  fadt 
were  already  known  and  avowed,  znd  which  plainly 
betrays  Edward's  confcioufnefs  of  his  lame  and  de- 
feftive  title.  The  Scottifh  parliament  was  afto- 
niihed  at  fo  new  a  pretcnfion,  and  anfwercd  only  by 
their  filence.  But  the  king,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  appearance  of  free  and  regular  proceedings, 
dcfircd  them  to  remove  into  their  own  country,  to 
deliberate  upon  his  claim,  to  examine  his  proofs, 
to  propofe  all  their  objeftions,  and  to  inform  him 
of  their  refolution:  And  he  appointed  a  plain  at 
Upfcttleton,  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  Twe-cd, 
for  that  purpofe. 

When  the  Scottilh  barons  aflembled  in  this 
place,  though  moved  with  indignation  at  the  in- 
juftice  of  this  unexpedtcd  claim,  and  at  the  fraud 
with  which  it  had  been  conduced,  they  found 
themfelves  betrayed  into  a  fituation,  in  which  it  was 
impoflible  for  them  to  make  any  defence  for  the 
ancient  liberty  and  independence  of  their  c^puntry. 
The  king  of  England,  a  martial  and  politic  prince, 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  lay^  at  a  very  fmall 
diftance,  and  was  only  feparated  from  them  by  a 
river  fordable  in  many  places.  Though  by  a  fud- 
den  flight  fome  of  them  might  themfelves  be  able 
to  make  their  efcape ;  what  hopes  could  they  en- 
tertain of  fecuring  the  kingdom  againfl:  his  future 
cnterprifes  ?  Without  a  head,  without  union  among 
themfelves,  attached  all  of  them  to  different  com- 
petitors, whofe  title  they  had  raftily  fubmitted  to 
the  decifion  of  this  foreign  ufurper,  and  who  were 
thereby  reduced  to  an  abfolute  dependence  upon 
him;  they  could  only  expeft,  by  refiftance,  to 
entail  on  themfelves  and  their  pofterity  a  more 

^  Rymcr,   toK   ii.   p,   543.    See  note  [C]  at  the  end  of  the 
tolume* 
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grievous  and  more  deftruftivc  fcrvitude.   Yet,  even  chap. 
in  diis  d^fperate  ftate  of  their  affairs,  the  Scottilh  ^\^^ 
barons,  as  we  learn  from  Walfingham"^,  one  of  the      i»9i. 
bcft  hiftoriafts  of  that  period,  had  the  courage  tp 
reply,  that,  till  they  had  a  king,  they  could  take 
no  relbiution  on  fo  momentous  a  point :  The  jour- 
nal of  king  Edward  fays,  that  they  made  no  anfwer 
at  all* :  That  is,  perhaps,  no  particular  anfwer  or 
objedion  to  Edward's  claim :  And  by  this  folution 
it  is  poflible  to  reconcile  the  journal  with   the 
hiftorian.      The  king  therefore,  interpreting  their 
filence  as  confent,  addrefled  himfelf  to,  the  feveral 
competitors,    and    previoufly  tp   his    pronouncing 
fcntence,    required    their  acknowledgment  of  his/ 
fupcriority. 

It  is  evident  from  the  genealogy  of  the  royal 
family  of  Scotland,  that  there  could  only  be  two 
queftions  about  the  fucceffion,  that  between  Baliol 
and  Bruce  on  the  one  hand,  and  lord  Haftings  on 
the  other,  concerning  the  partition  of  the  crown  j 
and  that  between  Baliol  and  Bruce  themfelves  con- 
cerning the  preference  of  their  rcfpeftive  titles,  fup- 
.  pofing  (l^e  kingdom  indivifible :  Yet  there  appeared 
on  this  occafion  no  lefe  than  nine  claimants  befidcs ; 
John  Comyn  or  Cummin  lord  of  Badenoch,  Flo- 
rence earl  of  Holland,  Patric  Dunbar  earl  of  March, 
William  dc  Vefcey,  Robert  de  Pynkeni,  Nicholas 
dc  Soulcs,  Patric  Galythly,  Roger  de  Mandeville, 
Robert  de  Rofs ;  not  to  mention  the  king  of  Nor- 
way, who  claimed  as  heir  to  his  daughter  Margaret^. 
Some  of  thcfc  competitors  were  defccnded  from  more 
remote  branches  of  the  royal  family ;  others  were 
even  fprung  from  illegitimate  children  j  and  as  none  * 
of  them  had  the  leaft  pretence  of  right,  it  is  natural 
to  conjefture,  that  Edward  had  fecretly  encouraged 
them  to  appear  in  the  lift  o(  claimants,  that  he  might 

^  Page  56.  M.  Weft.  p.  436.  It  is  faid  by  Hemingford,  vol.  i. 
p'  33.  that  the  king  menaced  violently  the  Scotch  barons,  smd  forced 
them  to  compliance,  at  leaft  to  filence. 

*  Kymer,  vol.  ii.,p.  548.  /  Walfaig.  p.  5 1. 
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CHAP,  fow  the  more  divifion  among  the  Scottifh  nobility^ 
^xiii.^  make  the  caufe  appear  the  more  intricate,  and  be 
XX9U     able  to  chufe,  among  a  great  number,   the  moft 
obiequious  candidate. 

But  he  found  them  all  equally  obfcquious  on  this 
occafion*.  Robert  Bruce  was  the  firft  that  acknow- 
kdged  Edward's  right  of  fuperiority  over  Scotland; 
and  he  had  fo  far  forefeen  the  king's  pretenfions> 
that  even  in  his  petition,  where  he  fet  forth  his 
claim  to  the  crown,  he  had  previoufly  applied  to 
him  as  liege  lord  of  the  kingdom ;  a  ftep  which  was 
not  taken  by  any  of  the  other  competitors*.  They 
all,  however,  with  feeming  willingnefs,  made  a  like 
acknowledgment  when  required;  though  Baliol, 
kft  he  fhould  give  ofFe'nce  to  the  Scottifh  nation, 
had  taken  care  to  be  abfent  during  the  firfl  days  i 
and  he  was  the  laft  that  recognized  the  king's  title*. 
Edward  next  deliberated  concerning  the  method  erf' 
proceeding  in  the  difcuflion  of  this  great  contro- 
vcrfy.  He  gave  orders,  that  Baliol,  and  fuch  of  the 
competitors  as  adhered  to  him,  fhould  chufe  forty 
commifTioners ;  Bruce  and  his  adherents  forty 
more :  To  thcfe  the  king  added  twenty-f<^r  Eng- 
lifhmen:  Reordered  thefe  hundred  and  four  com- 
miffioners  to  examine  the  caufe  deliberately  among 
themfelves,  and  make  their  report  to  him^>And 
he  promifed  in  the  enfuing  year  to  give  his  deter- 
mination. Mean  while  he  pretended  that  it  was 
requifite  to  have  all  the  fortrefTes  of  Scotland  deli- 
vered into  his  hands,  in  order  to  enable  him,  with- 
out oppofition,  to  put  the  true  heir  in  poITeffion  of 
the  crown;  and  this  exorbitant  demand  was  com- 
plied with,  both  by  the  ftates  and  by  the  claimants^ 
The  governors  alfo  of  all  the  caftles  immediately 
rcfigned  their  command;   except  Umfreville  cari 

•  Rymer,  vol.  li.  p.  519.  54.5.    Walfm^*  p.  $6.    Heming.  toL  u 
P*  33i  34"    Trivet,  p.  260.    M.  Weft.  p.  415.  •  Rymer^ 

▼ol.  ii.  p.  577,  578,'  579.  *>  Ibid.  p.  546.  «  Ibid. 

F-  555*  556.  .    ^  IWd.  p.  52f .    Walfang.  p.  56,  57. 
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of  Angus,  who  refiifed,  without  a  formal  and  par-  C  H  A.P. 
ticular  acquittal  from  the  parliament  and  the  feveral  ,  ^^ !!'  j 
claimants,  to  furrendcr  his  fortrefles  to  fo  domineer-      1191. 
ing  an  arbiter,  who  had  given  to  Scotland  fo  many 
juft  rcafons  of   fufpicion*.      Before  this  aflcmbly 
broke  up,  which  had  fixed  fuch  a  mark  of  dilho- 
nouron  the  nation,  all  the  prelates  and  barons  there 
prefent  fworc  fealty  to  Edward;  and  that  prince 
appointed    commiflioners    to    receive  a  like  oath  - 
from  all  the  other  barons  and  perfops  of  diftinftion 
in  Scotland  ^ 

The  king  having  finally  made,  as  he  imagined, 
this  important  acquifition,  left  the  commiflioaers 
to  fit  at  Berwic,  and  examine  the  titles  of  the  feve- 
ral competitors-  who  claimed  the  precarious  crown, 
which  Edward  was  willing  for  fome  time  to  allow  . 
the  lawful  heir  to  enjoy.  He  went  fouthwards, 
both  in  order  to  aflift  at  the  funeral  of  his  mother 
queen  Eleanor,  who  died  about  this  time,  and  to 
compofe  fome  differences  which  had  arifen  among 
the  principal  nobility.  Gilbert  earl  of  Glocefter, 
the  greateft  baron  of  the  kingdom,  had  efpoufed 
the  king's  daughter ;  and  being  elated  by  that  alli- 
ance, and  ftill  more  by  his  own  power,  which,  he 
thought,  fet  him  above  the  laws,  he  permitted  his 
bailiffs  and  vaflals  to  commit  violence  on  the  lands 
of  Humphry  Bohun  earl  of  Hereford,  who  reta- 
liated the  injury  by  like  violence.  But  this  was  not 
a  reign  in  which  fuch  illegal  proceedings  could  pafs 
with  impunity.  Edward  procured  a  Sentence  againft 
the  two  earls,  committed  them  both  to  prifon,  and 
would  not  reftore  them  to  their  liberty  till  he  ex- 
afted  a  fine  of  1000  marks  from  Hereford,  and' 
one  of  10,000  from  his  fon-in-law. 

During  this  interval,  the  titles  of  John  Baliol     119*, 
and  df  Robert  Bruce,  whofe  claims  appeared  to  be 
the  beft  founded  among  the  competitors  for  the 

•  Ryoier^  vol.  ii.  p.  53»»  '  ^^^^*  P«  573*' 
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c  HA. P.  crown  of  Scodand^  were  the  fubjcit  of  gcncn4 
^__1^  difquifitioD,  as  well  as  of  debate  among  the  com- 
jz^t.  miilk>ners.  Edward^  in  order  to  g^e  greater 
authority  to  his  intended  decifion,  propofed  this 
general  queftion  both  to  the  conunillloners  and  to 
all  the  celebrated  lawyers  in  Europe ;  Whether  4 
perfbn  defcended  from  the  eldeft  fifter,  but  farther 
renrwved  by  one  degree,  were  preferable,  in  the 
fuccedion  of  kingdoms,  fiefs,  and  other  indivifible 
inheritances,  to  one  defcendbd  from  the  younger 
fifter,  but  one  degree  nearer  to  the  common  ftock  ? 
Tbb  was  the  true  ftate  of  the  cafe;  and  the  prin* 
ciple  of  reprefentation  had  now  gained  fuch  ground 
every  where,  that  a  uniform  anfwer  was  returned  to 
the  king  in  the  afErmative.  He  therefore  pro-* 
nounced  fentence  in  favour  of  BalioU  and  when 
Bruce,  upon  this  difappcMntment,  joined  afterwards 
lord  Haftings,  and  claimed  a  third  of  the  king4om, 
which  he  now  pretended  to  be  diviCble,  Edward, 
though  his  intereft  feemed  more  to  reauire  the  par-r 
lition  of  Scotland,  again  {H-onounced  fentence  in 
Award  of  favour  of  Baliol.     That  compedtor,  upon  renew- 

fivrur1)f"  ^"6  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  f^^^V  ^^  England,  was  put^in  pof- 
Baiioi.  feffion  of  the  kingdom «j  all  his  fortreffcs  were  re- 
ftdred  to  him**;  and  the  conduft  of  Edward,  both 
in  the  deliberate  folemnity  of  the  proceedings,  and 
in  the  jufticc  of  the  award,  was  fo  fiir  unexcep- 
tionable. 4 
1JV3'  Had  the  king  entertained  no  other  view  than 
that  of  eftablilhing  his  fuperiority  over  Scodand, 
though  the  iniquity  of  that  claim  was  apparent,  and 
was  aggravated  by  the  moft  egregious  breach  of 
truft,  he  might  have  fixed  his  pretenfions,  and  have 
left  that  important  acquifition  to  his  pofterity :  But 
he  immediately  proceeded  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
made  it  evident,  that,  not  content  with  this  ufurpr 
ation,  he  aimed  alfo  at  the  ablblute  fovereignty  and 


C  Rymcr,  vol.  ii.  p.  590,  591,  59^.  6oo« 
^  Ibid,  p.  590* 
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domiflion  of  the  kingdom.  Inftead  of  gradually  ^^  ^  p, 
enuring  the  Scots  to  the  yoke,  and  exerting  his  ^^  '^ 
rights  of  fupcriority  with  moderation^  he  encou-  1193. 
raged  all  appeals  to  England  -,  required  king  John 
himlelf,  by  Hx  different  fummons  on  trivial  occa* 
lions,  to  come  to  London ' ;  refuied  him  the  pri- 
vilege of  defending  his  caufe  by  a  procurator ;  and 
obliged  -him  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  his  parliament 
^  a  private  perfotr^.  Thefe  humiliating  demands 
were  hitherto  quite  unknown  to  a  king  otScotland: 
They  arc,  however,  the  neceffary  confequence  of 
vaflfaJage  by  the  feiidal  law ;  znd  as  there  was  no 
preceding  inftance  of  fuch  treatment  fubmitted  to 
by  a  prince  of  that  country,  Edward  muft,  from 
that  circumftance  alone,  had  there  remained  any 
doubt,  have  been  himfdf  convinced  that  his  claim 
was  altogether  an  ufurpation*.  But  his  intention 
plainly  was,  to  enrage  Baliol  by  thefe  indignities» 
to  engage  him  in  rebellion,  and  to  aflfume  the  do- 
minion of  the  (late,  as  the  punifhment  of  his  treaibn 
and  felony.  Accordingly  Baliol,  though  a  prince 
of  a  foft  and  gende  fpirit,  returned  into  Scotland 
highly  provoked  at  this  ufage,  and  determined  at 
all  hazards  to  vindicate  his  liberty;  and  the  war 
which  foon  after  broke  out  between  France  and 
England  gave  him  a  favourable  opportunity  of  ex- 
ecuting his  purpofc. 

Thb  violence,  robberies,  and  diforders,  to  which 
that  age  was  fo  fubjeft,  were  not  confined  to  the 
licendous  barons  and  their  retainers  at  land :  I'he 
&a  was  equally  infeflied  with  piracy:  The  feeble 
execution  of  the  laws  had  given  licenfe  to  all  orders 
of  men :  And  a  general  appetite  for  rapine  and  re- 
venge»  fupported  by  a  falfe  point  of  honour,  had 
alfo  infe£ted  the  merchants  and  mariners;  and  it 
pulhed  them,  on  any  provocation,  to  feek  redrefa 

1  Rymcry  vol.  ii,  p.  603.  605,  606.  60S.  Si^t  6i6. 

^  Ryley'8  Placit.  Pari.  p.  15*,  153. 

*  See  oou  [D]  at  the  end  of  tb&  volume. 
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^  xiir  ^*  ^^  immediate  retaliation  upon  the  aggreflbrs.     A 

^,    _^  '_j  Norman  and  an  Englifh  veffel  met  off  the  coaft  near 

i293.      Bayonnej  and  both  of  them  having  occafion  for 

*Vanr''^   water,  they  fent  their  boats  to  land,  and  the  feveral 

^^  crews  came  at  the  fame  time  to  the  fame  fpring: 


/jLiJtjijfu^  There  enfiied  a  quarrel  for  the  preference :  A  Nor- 
^^^!^  ^^^an,  drawing  his  dagger,  attempted  to  ftab  an 
^J*^/^  ^  Englifliman  \  who  grappling  with  him,  threw  his 
^^^''Six*'*^  adverfary  on  the  ground  ;  and  the  Norman,  as  was 
-  pretended,  falling  on  his  own  dagger,  was  flain  ^ 
This  fcuffle  between  two  feamen  about  water,  foon 
kindled  a  bloody  war  between  the  two  nations, 
and  involved  a  great  part  of  Europe  in  the  quarrel. 
The  mariners  of  the  Norman  Ihip  carried  their 
complaints  to  the  French  king:  Philip,  without 
enquiring  into  the  faft,  without  demanding  redre/s, 
bade  them  take  revenge,  and  trouble  him  no  more 
about  the  matter™.  The  Normans,  who  had  been 
more  regular  than  ufual  in  applying  to  the  crown, 
needed  but  this  hint  to  proceed  to  immediate  vio- 
lence. They  feized  an  Englilh  fhip  in  the  channel; 
and  hanging,  along  with  fome  dogs,  feveral  of  the 
Crew  on  the  yard-arm,  in  prefence  of  their  com- 
panions, difmiffcd  the  veffel**;  and  bade  the  mari- 
ners inform  their  countrymen,  that  vengeance  was 
now  taken  for  the  blood  of  the  Norman  killed  at 
Bayonne.  This  injury,  accompanied  with  fo  gene- 
ral and  deliberate  an  infult,  was  refcnted  by  the 
mariners  of  the  cinque-ports,  who,  without  carrying 
any  complaint  to  the  king,  or  waiting  for  redrefs> 
retaliated,  by  committing  like  barbarities  on  all 
French  veflfels  without  diftindlion.  The  French, 
provoked  by  their  loffes,  preyed  on  the  fhips  of  all 
Edward's  fubjeds,  whether  Englifli  or  Gafcon :  The 
fea  became  a  fcene  of  piracy  between  the  nations : 
The  fovereigns  without  either  feconding  or  reprefll 
ing  the  violence  of  their  fubjefts,  feemed  to  remain 

*  Walfing.  p.  58.     Heming.  voKi.  p-  39.  "  Walfing. 

p.  58.  ^  Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  40,    M.  Weft.  p.  419. 
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indifferent  (pedtators :  The  Englilh  made  private  ^-^^^  ^* 
aflbciations  with  the  Irifh  and  Dutch  feamen  j  the  ^"' 
French  with  the  Flcmifti  and  Genoefe " :  And  the 
animofities  of  the  people  on  both  fides  became  every 
day  tnore  violent  and  barbarous.  A  fleet  of  two  hun- 
dred Norman  veffels  fet  fail  to  the  fouth  for  wine 
and  other  commodities ;  and  in  their  paffage  feized 
all  thcEnglifh  ihips  which  they  met  with;  hanged 
the  feamen,  and  feized  die  goods.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Englilh  fea- ports,  informed  of  this  incident, 
fitted  out  a  fleet  of  fixty  fail,  ftrongcr  and  better 
manned  than  the  others,  and  awaited  the  enemy  on 
their  return.  After  an  obflinate  batde,.  they  put 
them  to  rout,  and  funk,  deftroyed,  or  took  the 
greater  part  of  them  **.  No  quarter  was  given ; 
and  it  is  pretended  that  the  lofs  of  the  French 
amounted  to  15,000  men  :  Which  is  accounted  for 
by  this  circumftance,  that  die  Norman  fleet  was 
employed  in  tranfporting  a  confiderable  body  of 
ibldiers  from  the  fouth. 

The  affair  was  now  become  too  important  to  be 
any  longer  overlooked  by  the  fovereigns. .  On 
Philip's  fending  an  envoy  to  demand  reparation  and 
reftitution,  the  king  difpatched  the  bifliop  of  Lon- 
don to  the  French  court,  in  order  to  accommodate 
die  quarrel.  He  firfl:  faid,  that  the  Englilh  courts 
of  jufticc  were  open  to  all  men ;  and  if  any  French- 
man were  injured,  he  might  feek  reparation  by 
courfe  of  law**.  He  next  offered  to  adjuft  the  mat- 
ter by  private  arbiters,  or  by  a  perfonal  interview 
with  the  king  of  France,  or  by  a  reference  either 
to  the  pope  or  the  college  of  cardinals,  or  any  par- 
ticular cardinals  agreed  on  by  both  parties '.  The 
French,  probably  the  more  difgufted  as  they  were 
Hitherto  lofers  in  the  quarrel,  refufed  all  thefe  ex- 
pedients :  The  veffels  and  the  goods  of  merchants 
were  confifcated  on  both  fides  :  Depredations  wero 

*  HemiDg.  vol.  i.  p.  40.  P  Walfing.  p.  60.    Trivet,  p.  274, 

Chron.  Dunft,  volt  ii.  p.  60^.  •>  Trivet,  p.  ^75.  '  Ibii 
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CHAP,  cominncd  by  the  Gafcons  on  the  ^eft^rh  Co^  of 
xJ^]^^»  France,  as  well  as  by  the  Englifli  in  the  channel : 
1293.  Philip  cited  the  king,  as  duke  of  Guienne,  to  ap* 
pear  in  his  court  at  Paris,  and  anfwer  for  thele 
offences :  And  Edward,  apprehenfive  of  danger  to 
that  province,  fent  John  St.  John,  an  experienced^ 
foldier,  to  Bourdelux,  and  gave  him  dired:i(ms  to 
put  Guienne  in  a  poftufc  of  defence*. 
3a94«  That  he  might,  however,  prevent  a  find  rup- 
ture between  the  nations,  the  king  difpatched  his 
brother,  Edmond  earl  of  Lancaftel-,  to  Paris  5  and 
as  this  prince  had  efpoufed  the  queen  of  Navarre> 
mother  to  Jane  queen  of  France,  he  feemed,  on  ac- 
count of  that  alliance,  the  moft  proper  perfoA  for 
finding  expedients  to  accommodate  the  difference^ 
Jane  pretended  to  interpofe  with  her  good  c^ces  2 
Mary,  the  queen-dowager,  feigned  the  faine  art^i- 
cable  difpofition:  And  thefe  two  princeflcs  tdld 
"Edmond,  that  the  circumftance  the  molt  dlf&cutt 
to  adjuft  was  the  point  of  henour  with  Philip,  wh6 
thought  himfelf  affronted  by  the  injuries  comrtiitted 
againft  him  by  his  fub-vaifals  in  Guienne :  But  if 
Edward  would  once  confent  to  give  him  feiiin  and 
poffeffion  of  that  province,  he  would  think  his  ho- 
nour fully  repaired,  would  engage  to  reftorc  Guiehne 
immediately,  and  would  accept  of  a  very  eafy  fetif* 
fadlion  for  all  the  other  injuries.  The  king  W^ 
confulted  on  the  occafion  j  and  as  he  then  fdund 
himfelf  in«immediate  danger  of  war  with  the  Scots> 
which  he  regarded  as  the  more  important  concern, 
this  politic  prince,  blinded  by  his  favourite  paffion. 
for  fubdumg  that  nation,  allowed  himfelf  to  be  de- 
ceived by  to  grofs  an  artifice  \  He  fent  hii  bro- 
ther orders  to  fign  and  execute  the  treaty  with  th<5 
two  queens ;  Philip  folemniy  promifed  to  e^Ktrtite 
his  part  of  it  $  and  the  king's  citation  to  appear  in 
the  court  of  France  was  accordingly  recalled  >.  B\» 

•  »  Trivet,  p.  175.  t  Ryfner,  vol.  11.  p.  619,  tfio.    Wat* 

ing.  p.  61  •    HcmiDg.  Tol.i,  p.  4s,  43^*    Triret,  p.  a;;. 
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die  French  monarch  was  no  fooner  put  in  pofleffion  ^  ^^  p. 
of  Guicnne,  than  the  citation  was  renewed  i  Ed-  ^  _    '_,. 
ward    was  condemned    for    non-appearance;    and     1294. 
<juienne,  by  a  formal  fentence^  was  declared  to  b? 
forfeited  and  annexed  to  the  crown ". 

Edward,  fallen  into  a  like  fnare  with  that  which 
he  himfelf  had  fpread  for  the  Scots,  was  enraged  j 
and  the  mbre  fo,  as  he  was  juftly  aftiamed  of  his 
own  conduft,  in  being  fo  egregioufly  over-reached 
by  the  court  of  France.     Scnfible  of  the  extreme 
difficulties  which  he  fhould  encounter  in  the  reco- 
very of  Gafcony,  where  he  had  not  retained  a  finelc 
place  in  his  hajids,  he  endeavoured  to  compeniatfc 
that  lofs,  by  forming  alliances  with  feveral  princes, 
who   he  projefted   Ihould   attack   France   on    all 
quarters,    and    nfiake    a  diverfion    of  her   forces. 
Adolpihus  dc  Naffau,   king  of  the  Romans,   en- 
tered into  a  treaty  with  him  for  that  purpofe  '^  s  as 
did  alfo  Amadtcus  count  of  Savoy,  the  a:rchbHhop 
of  Cologne,  the  counts  of  Gueldre  and  Luxem- 
bourg, the  duke  of  Brabant  and  count  of  Barre, 
who  had  ntiarried  his  two  daughters,  Margaret,  and 
Eleanor :  But  thefe  alliances  were  extremely  burden- 
fome  to  his  narrow  revenues,  and  proved  in  the  iffuc 
entirely  ineflfeftual.     More  imprefEon  was  made  on 
Guienne  by  an  Englifli  army,  which  he  completed 
by  emptying  the  jails  of  many  thoufand  thieves  and 
robbers,  who  had  been  confined  there  for  their  crimes. 
So  low  had  the  profeflion  of  arms  fallen,  and  fo 
much  had  it  degenerated  from  the  eftimation  in 
which  it  ftood  during   the  vigour  of  the  feudal 
fyftem ! 

The  king  himfelf  was  detained  in  England,  firft     «*><• 
by  contrary  winds  ',  then  by  his  apprehenfions  of  a 
Scottifli  invafion,  and  by  a  rebellion  of  the  Welfh, 
whom  he  repreffed  and  brought  again  under  fub- 

•»  Rymer,  vol.  ii.  p.  6*0.  612.    Walfing.  p.  61  •    Trivet,  p.  ijS. 
'^  Heming.  vol.  i«  p.  51*  *  Chcpo.  I)unft«  Tol,  ii.  p.  62%. 
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c^  AP.  jcdtion^.     The  army,  which  he  lent  to  Guienne, 
^  —  -  ^  ^as  commanded  by  his  nephew,  John  de  Bretagne 
1295.     earl  of  Richmond,    and  under  him  by  St.  John, 
Tibetot,   de  Vere,    and  other  officers  of  reputa- 
tion ^  i  who  made  themfelves  mailers  of  the  town 
of  Bayonne,  as  well  as  of  Bourg,  Blaye,  Reole,  St. 
Severe,    and  other  places,  which  ftraitened  Bour- 
deaux,  and  cut  off  its  communication  both  by  fea 
and  land.     The  favour  which  the  Gafcon  nobility 
bore  to  the  Englilh   government  facilitated  thefc 
conquefts,  and  feemed  to  promife  ftill  greater  fuc- 
ceffes ;  but  this  advantage  was  foon  loft  by  the  miC- 
conduft  of  fome  of  the  officers.     Philip's  brother, 
Charles  de  Valois,    who  commanded  the  French 
armies,  having  laid  fiege  to  Podenfac,  a  fmall  for- 
trefs  near  Reole,  obliged  GifFard  the  governor  to 
capitulate ;  and  the  articles,  though  favourable  to 
the  Englifh,  left  all  the  Gafcons  prifoners  at  difcre- 
tion,  of  whom  about  fifty  were  hanged  by  Charles 
as  rebels :  A  policy  by  which  he  both  intimidated 
that  people,  and  produced  an  irreparable  breach  be- 
tween them  and  the  Englilh*.     That  prince  im- 
mediately attacked  Reole,  where  the  earl  of  Rich- 
mond himfelf  commanded  j  and  as  the  place  feemed 
not  tenable,  the  Englilh  general  drew  his  troops  to 
the  water  fide,  with  an  intention  of  embarking  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  army.     The  enraged  Gafcons 
fell  upon  his  rear,  and  at  the  fame  time  opened 
their  gates  to  the  French,    who,   befides  making 
themfelves  mafters  of  the  place,  took  many  pri- 
foners of  diftinflion.     St.  Severe  was  more  vigor- 
oufly  defended  by  Hugh  de  Vere,  fon  of  the  earl  of 
Oxford ;  but  was  at  laft  obliged  to  capitulate.    The 
French  king,  not  content  with  thefe  fuccefles  in 
Gafcony,    threatened   England  with   an   invafion; 
and,  by  a  fudden  attempt,    his  troops  took    and 

y  V^alfing.  p.  61.  Hcroing.  vol.  i.  p.  55.   Trivet,  p.  181.  Chron. 
Dunft.  vol.  ii.  p.  6i».  »  Trivet,  p.  479.  •  Heming. 

vol.  i.  p.  49* 
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burnt  Dover  %   but   were  obliged   foon   after  to  chap, 
retire. '   And  in  order  to  make  a  greater  div'erfion  .  ^^^^^'  ^ 
of  the  Englifti  force,  and  engage  Edward  in  dan-      %z^^ 
gerous  and  important  wars,  he  formed  a  fecret  al- 
liance   with  John   Baliol  king  of  Scodand;    the 
commencement  of  that  drift  union  which  during 
fo  many  centuries  was  maintained  by  mutual  inte- 
refts  and  neceflities  between  the  French  and  Scottifli 
^Rations.     John   confirmed  this  alliance,  by  ftipu- 
lating  a  marriage  between  his  elded  fon  and  the 
daughter  of  Charles  de  Valois*. 

The  expences  attending  thefe  multiplied  wars  of  i>igrefli<m 
Edward,    and  his  preparations  for  war,  joined  to  Jbc  wnfti? 
alterations  which  had  mfenfibly  taken  place  in  the  tution  of' 
general  date  of  affairs,  obliged  him  to  have  frequent  P^*^^'** 
recourfe  to  parliamentary  fupplies,  introduced  the  "*^"  * 
lower  orders  of  the  date  into  the  public  councils, 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  great  and  important 
changes  in  the  government. 

Though  nothing  could  be  worfe  calculated  for 
cultivating  the  arts  of  peace,  or  maintaining  peace 
itfelf,  than  the  long  fubordination  of  vaffalage  fronfi 
the  king  to  the  meaned  gentleman,  and  the  confe- 
quent  flavery  of  the  lower  people  5  evils  infeparable 
from  the  feudal  fydem ;  that  fydem  was  never  able 
to  fix  the  date  in  a  proper  warlike  podure,  or  give 
k  the  full  exertion  of  its  power  for  defence,  and  dill 
kfs  for  offence,  againd  a  public  enemy.  The  mi- 
litary tenants,  unacquainted  with  obedience,  unex- 
perienced in  war,  held  a  rank  in  the  troops  by  their 
oirth,  not  by  their  merits  or  fervices  j  compofeU  a 
diforderly,  and  confcquently  a  feeble  army;  and 
.during  the  few  days  which  they  were  obliged  by 
their  tenures  to  remain  in  the  field,  were  often  more 
formidable  to  their  own^  prince  than  to  foreign 
powers,  againd  whom  they  were  affembled.     The 

^  Trivcf,  ^  284,    Chron.  Dunft.  vol.  ii.  p.  641.  «  Rymcr, 

Toll  ii.  p.  680,  68i.  d^i^  697*  Heming.  vol.  i«  p.  76.  Trivet, p.  tSf* 
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c  H  A  iP.  fovcrcigns  came  gradually  to  difufc  this  cumbcrfbme 
%J^^^^ \j  ^"^  dangerous  machine,  lb  apt  to  recoil  upon  thfc 
t,95.  hand  which  held  it;  and  exchanging  the  military 
fervice  for  pecuniary  fupplies,  inlifted  forces  by 
means  of  a  contraft  with  particular  officers  (fuch  as 
thofc  the  Italians  denominate  Condottieri)^  whom 
they  difmiflcd  at  the  end  of  the  war '.  The  barons 
and  knights  themfelves  often  entered  into  thefe  en- 
gagements with  the  prince ;  and  were  enabled  to  fill 
their  bands,  both  by  the  authority  which  they  pof- 
fefled  over  their  vaffals  and  tenants,  and  from  the 
great  ntimbers  of  loofe  diforderly  people,  whom 
they  found  on  their  eftates,  and  who  willingly  cm- 
braced  an  opportunity  of  gratify irig  their  appetite  for 
wai-  and  rapine. 

Meanwhile  the  old  Gothic  fabric,  being  ne- 
glcfted,  went  gradually  to  decay.  Though  the 
Conqueror  had  divided  all  the  lands  of  England  \mo 
fixty  thoufand  knights'  fees,  the  number  of  thefe 
was  infenlibly  diminifhed  by  various  artifices ;  and 
the  king  at  laft  found,  that  by  putting  the  law  in 
execution,  he  ccfuld  afTcmblc  a  fmall  part  only  of 
the  ancient  force  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  a  oiiial 
expedient  for  men  who  held  of  the  king  or  great 
barons  by  military  tenure  to  transfer  their  land  to 
the  church,  and  receive  it  back  by  another  tenure, 
called  frankalmoigne,  by  which  they  were  not  bound 
to  perform  any  fervice  ^  A  law  was  made  againfl 
this  praftice ;  but  the  abufe  had  probably  gone  far 
before  it  was  attended  to,  and  probably  was  not 
entirely  correfted  by  the  new  flatute,  which,  like 
mod  laws  of  that  age,  we  may  conjecture  to  have 
been  but  feebly  executed  by  the  magiftratc  againft 
the  perpetual  interefl  of  fo  many  individuals.  The 
conftable  and  marefchal,  when  they  muflered  the 
armies,  often  in  a  hurry,  and  for  want  of  better  in- 
formation, received  the  fervice  of  a  baron  for  fewer 

4  Cotton's  Abr.  p.  ii«  ^  Madox^s  Baronla  Anglica,  p.  ii^. 
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Jbilghts*  fees  than  were  due  by  him ;  ^d  one  pre-  ^  ha ?• 
cedent  of  this  kind  was  held  good  againft  the  king,  >      J  '  . 
and  betranne  ever  after  a  reafon  for  diminifhing  the     1195. 
fervice  ^     The  rolls  of  knights'  fees  were  inaccu- 
rately kept ;  no  care  was  taken  to  correA  them  be- 
fore the  armies  were  fumrooned  into  the  field  *  i  it 
was  then  too  late  to  think  of  examining  records  and 
charters  j  and  the  fervice  was  accepted  on  the  foot- 
ing which  the  vaffal  himfelf  was  pleafed  to  acknow- 
ledge, after  all  the  various  fubdivifions  and  conjunc- 
tions of  property  h^d  thrown  an  obfcurity  on  the 
nature  and  extent  of  his  tenure^.     It  is  eafy  to 
judge  of  the  intricacies  which  would  attend  difputeS 
of  this    kind   with   individuals;    when   even   theJ 
number  of  military  fees  belonging  to  the  church, 
whofe  property  was  fixed  and  unalienable,  became 
the  fubjeft  of  controverfy ;  and  we  find  in  particu- 
lar, that  when  the  bifhop  of  Durham  was  charged 
wiA  feventy  knights'  fees  for  the  aid  levied  on  oc- 
cafion  of  the  marriage  of  Henry  iL's  daughter  to 
the  duke  of  Saxony,  the  prelate  acknowledged  ten, 
and  dilbwned  the  other  fixty*.     It  is  not  knowh  in 
wteit  manner  this  difference  was  terminated;  but 
had  the  queftion  been  concerning  an  armament  to 
defend  the  kingdom,  the  bifhop's  fervice  would  pro- 
bably have  been  received  without  oppofition  for  ten 
fees  J  and  this  rate  mult  alfo  have  fixed  all  his  future 
pjtymcnti.     Pecuniary  fcutages,   therefore,   dimi- 
niflied  is  much  as  military  fervices  ^ :    Other  me- 
thods of  filling  the  exchequer,  as  well  as  the  artnies, 

^  Mad<ix*»  Baronia  Anclica»  P*  ix5« 

t  We  hear  only  of  one  king,  Henry  II.  who  took  this  pains ;  and 
the  record,  called  Liber  niger  Scaccirii,  was  the  refuU  of  it. 
^  M«dox»  Bar.  A»g.  p.  xi6.  ^  Ibid.  p.  zia.    Hift  of  Exchi 


^  lo  order  to  pay  the  fam  of  100,000  marks,  as  king  Richard*s 
mibniy  twenty  ihillinKS  were  impofed  on  each  knight*s  fee.  Had 
the  fees  remained  on  the  original  footing  as  fettled  by  the  Conqueror* 


th{s  fcutajg6  wo6ld  have  amounted  to  90,000  mar|^s,  which  was  nearly 
fht  fnm  ftqoirad :  But  we  find  that  other  grievous  taxes  were  impofea 
to  cottkfUlU  its  A  certain  proof  that  many  frauds  and  abufes  had  pre- 
trailed  111  tbe  roil  of  knighu*  fees* 
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C  MA  P.  ixiuft  be  devifed :    New  fituations  produced    new 

^  _    '^  laws  and  inftitutions :  And  the  great  alterations  in 

1195.     the  finances  and  military  power  of  the  crown,  as 

well  as  in  private  property,  were  the  iburce  of  equal 

innovations  in  every  part  of  the  legiflature  or  civil 

government. 

The  exorbitant  eftates  conferred  by  the  Norman 
on  his  barons  and  chieftains,  remained  not  long  en- 
tire and  unimpaired.  The  landed  property  was 
gradually  fhared  out  into  more  hands;  and  thofe 
immenfe  baronies  were  divided,  either  by  provifions 
to  younger  children,  by  partitions  among  co-heirs, 
by  fale,  or  by  efcheating  to  the  king,  who  gratified 
a  great  number  of  his  courtiers,  by  dealing  them 
out  among  them  in  fmaller  portions.  Such  mo- 
derate eftates,  as  they  required  ceconomy,  and  con- 
fined the  proprietors  to  live  at  home,  were  better 
calculated  for  duration ;  and  the  order  of  knights 
and  fmall  barons  grew  daily  more  .  numerous,  and 
began  to  form  a  very  refpeftable  rank  or  order  in 
the  ftatc.  As  they  were  all  immediate  vaflals  of  the 
crown  by  military  tenure,  they  were,  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  feudal  law,  equally  intided  with  the 
greateft  barons  to  a  feat  in  the  national  or  general 
councils ;  and  this  right,  though  regarded  as  a  pri- 
vilege which  the  owners  would  not  entirely  relin- 
quifli,  was  alfo  conGdered  as  a  burthen,  which  they 
defired  to  be  fubjefted  to  on  extraordinary  occafions 
only.  Hence  it  was  provided  in  the  charter  of  king 
John,  that  while  the  great  barons  were  fummoned 
to  the  national  council  by  a  particular  writ,  the  fmall 
barons,  under  which  appellation  the  knights  were 
alfo  comprehended,  Ihould  only  be  called  by  a  gc-i 
neral  fummons  of  the  fheriff.  The  diftinftion  be- 
tween great  and  fmall  barons,  like  that  between 
rich  and  poor,  was  not  exaftly  defined ;  but,  agree- 
ably to  the  inaccurate  genius  of  that  age,  and  to  the 
fimplicity  of  ancient  government,  was  left  very 
jnuch  to  be  determined  by  the  difcrction  of  the  king 
2  and 
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and  his  minifters.     It  was  ufual  for  the  prince  to  chap. 
require,  by  a  particular  fummons,  the  attendance  ^ ^-^^'_f 
of  a  baron  in  one  parliament,  and  to  negleft  him     u^^. 
in   future  parliaments';   nor  wais  this  uncertainty 
ever  complained  of  as  an  injury.    He  attended  when 
required :    He  was  better  pleafed,  on  other  occa- 
fions,  to  be  exempted  from  the  burthen :    And  as 
he  was  acknowledged  to  be  of  the  fame  order  with 
the  greateft  barons,  it  gave  them  no  furprife  to  fee 
him  take  his  feat  in  the  great  council,  whether  he 
appeared  of  his  own  accord,  or  by  a  particular  fum- 
mons  from  the  king.  ♦   The  barons  by  wr//,  there- 
fore, began  gradually  to  intermix  themfelvcs  with 
the  barons  by  tenure;  and  as  Camden  teUs  ug", 
from  an  ancient  manufcript  now  loft,  that  after  the 
battle  of  Evefham  a  pofitive  law  was  enafted,  pro- 
hibiting every  baron  from  appearing  in  parliament 
who  was  not  invited  thither  by  a  particular  fum- 
mons,  the  whole  baronage  of  England  held  thence- 
forward their  feat  by  writ,  and  this  important  privi- 
lege of  their  tenures  was  in  effedt  aboliftied.     Only 
where  writs  had  been  regularly  continued  for  fome 
time  in  one  great  family,  the  omiflion  of  them  would 
have  been  regarded  as  an  affront,  and  even  as  an 
injury. 

A  LIKE  alteration  gradually  took  place  in  the  or- 
der of  earls,  who  were  the  higheft  rank  of  barons. 
The  dignity  of  an  earl,  like  that  of  a  baron,  was 
anciently  territorial  and  official " :  He.exercifed  ju- 
rifdiftion  within  his  county  :  He  levied  the  third  of 
the  fines  to  his  own  profit :  He  was  at  once  a  civil 
and  a  military  magiftrate :  And  though  his  autho- 
rity, from  the  time  of  the  Norman  conqueft,  was 
hereditary  in  England,  the  title  was  fo  much  con- 
nefted  with  the  office,  that  where  the  king  intended 
to  create  a  new  earl,  he  had  no  other  expedient  than 

'  Chancellor  Weft's  Enquiry  into  the  Manner  of  cinting  Peers, 
p.  43.  46,  47.  55.  a  InBritann.  p.  tix.  ^  Spclm.  GloiT. 

in  voce  Omet, 

to 
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c  HA  P.  ^  ereft  a  ceFtain  territory  into  a  county  or  earldom, 
^  -^Auj  ^'^^  ^^  bcftow  it  upon  the  perfon  and  his  family  \ 
x%9$.     But  as  the  fhcrifFs^  who  were  the  vicegerents  of  the 
earls,  were  nanned  by  the  king>  and  removable  at 
pleafure,  he  found  them  more  dependant  upon  him; 
and  endeavoured  to  throw  the  whole  authority  and 
jurifliftion  of  the  office  into  their  hands.    This  ma- 
giftrate  was  at  the  head  of  the  finances,  and  levied 
all  the  king's  rents  within  the  county :  He  afiefled 
at  pleafure  the  talliages  of  the  inhabitants  in  rOyal 
demefne:    He  had  ufually  committed  to  him  the 
management  of  wards,  and  often  of  efcheats :    He 
preQded  in  the  lower  courts  of  judicature:    And 
thus,  though  inferior  to  the  earl  in  dignity,  he  was 
foon  confidered,  by  this  union  of  the  judicial  and 
fifcal  powers^  and  by  the  confidence  repoied  in  him 
by  the  king,  as  much  fuperior  to  him  in  authority, 
and  undermined  his  influence  within  his  own  jurif- 
diflion**.     It  became  ufual,  in  creating  an  earl,  to 
give  him  a  fixed  falary,  commonly  about  twenty 
pounds  a  year,  in  lieu  of  his  third  of  the  fines : 
The  diminution  of  his  power  kept  pace  with  the  re- 
trenchment of  his  profit :   And  the  dignity  of  earl, 
inftead  of  being  territorial  and  official,  dwindled  into 
perfonal  and  titular.     Such  were  the  mighty  altera- 
tions which  already  had  fully  taken  place,  or  were 
gradually  advancing  in  the  houfe  of  peers ;  that  is, 
in  the  parliament :  For  there  feems  anciently  to  have 
been  no  other  houfe. 

But  though  the  introduftion  of  barons  by  writ, 
and  of  titular  earls,  had  given  fome  increafe  to  royal 
authority,  there  were  other  caufcs  which  counter- 
balanced diofe  innovations,  and  tended  in  a  higher. 
degree  to  diminifh  the  power  of  the  fovercign. 
Tiie  difufe  into  which  the  firudal  militia  had  in  a 

•  •  Eflays  on  Britifti  Antiquities.    This  praAice,  however,  leems  to 

have  been  ir.oie  familiat  in  ScotUnd,  and  the  kingdoms  on  the  coo* 
tinent,  than  in  England. 

p  There  are  initaoces  of  th«  priBccs  of  the  blo«i  who  accepted  of- 
the  office  of  fiieri£    Spelnwui  in  voce  Vimmn. 
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great  meaiure  fallen,  made  the  barons  almoft  enr-  ^  ^  ^  p, 
tirely  forget  their  dependance  on  the  crown :  By  the  ^  ^^^  * 
diminution  of  the  number  of  knights'  fees^  the  king     12^5^ 
had  no  reaibnable  compenfation    when  he  levied 
fcutages,  and  exchanged  their  fervice  for  money : 
The   alienations  of  the  crown  lands  had  reduced 
bim  to  poverty :    And,  above  all,  the  conceflion  of 
the  Great  Charter  had  fet  bounds  to  royal  power, 
and  had  rendered  it  more  difficult  and  dangerous  for 
the  prince  to  exert  any  extraordinary  aft  ot  arbitrary 
authority.     In  this  iituatipn,  it  was  natural  for  the 
king  to  court  the  friendftiip  of  the  leffer  barons  and 
knights,  whofe  influence  was  noways  dangerous  to 
him,  and  who,  being  expofed  to  oppreflion  from 
their  powerful  neighbours,  fought  a  legal  proteftlon 
vnder  the  fhadow  of  the  dirone.     He  dcfired,  there- 
fore, to  have  their  prefencc  in  parliament,  where 
they  ferved  to  control  the  turbulent  refolutipns  of 
the  great.     To  exaft  a  regular  attendance  of  the 
whole  body  would  have  produced  confufion,  and 
would  have  impofcd  too  heavy  a  burden  upon  them. 
To  fummon  only  a  few  by  writ,  though  it  was  prac- 
tifed,  and  had  a  good  efFeft,  ferved  not  entirely  the 
king's  purpofe ;  becaufc  thefe  members  had  no  far» 
ther  authority  than  attended  their  perfonal  character, 
and  were  eclipfed  by  the  .  appearance  of  the  more 
powerful  nobility.     He  therefore  difpenfed  with  the 
attendance  of  moft  of  the  lefTer  barons  in  parlia- 
ment ;  and  in  return  for  this  indulgence  (for  fuch  it 
was  then  efteemed),  required  them  to  chufe  in  each 
county  a  certain  number  of  their  own  body,  whofc 
charges  they  bore,    and  who,   having  gained  the 
confidence,  carried  with  them  of  courfe  the  autho*- 
rity  of    the  whole  order.      This   expedient  had 
been  praftifcd  at  different  times  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  **,  and  regularly  during  that  of  the  pre- 

^  Rot.  Clauf.  3S  Hen.  IK.  in.  7.  and  11 4. :    As  alfo  Rot.  Clauf* 
'4%  Heu.  III.  ixu  1.  d.    Pxynne*s  Pjref.  to  Qittozi^ft  Aluiagincnc. 
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CHAP,  fcnt  king.  The  numbers  fcnt  up  by  each  county 
xJ^^^'j  varied  at  the  will  of  the  prince ' :  They  took  their 
i»95.  feat  among  the  other  peers ;  becaufe  by  their  tenure 
they  belonged  to  that  order  • :  The  introducing  of 
them  into  that  houfe  fcarcely  appeared  an  innova- 
tion :  And  though  it  was  eafil/  in  the  king's  power, 
by  varying  their  number,  to  command  the  refolu- 
tions  of  the  whole  parliament,  this  circumftance  was 
litde  attended  to  in  an  age  when  force  was  more  pre- 
valent than  laws,  and  when  a  refohition,  though 
taken  by  the  majority  of  a  legal  aflembly,  could  not 
be  executed  if  it  oppofed  the  will  of  the  more  power- 
ful minority. 

But  there  were  other  important  confequences 
which  followed  the  diminution  and  confequcnt  diC 
life  of  the  ancient  feudal  militia.  The  king's  ex- 
pence  in  levying  and  maintaining  a  military  force 
for  every  enterprife  was  increafed  beyond  what  his 
narrow  revenues  were  able  to  bear :  As  the  fcu- 
tages  of  his  military  tenants,  which  were  accepted  in 
iieuof  their  pcrfonal  fervice,  had  fallen  to  nothing^ 
there  were  no  means  of  fupply  but  from  voluntary 
aids  granted  him  by  the  parliament  and  clergy ;  or 
from  the  talliages  which  he  might  levy  upon  the 
towns  and  inhabitants  in  royal  demefhe.  In  the 
preceding  year  Edward  had  been  obliged  to  exaft 
no  lefs  than  the  fixth  of  all  moveables  from  the 
laity,  and  a  moiety  of  all  ecclefiaftical  benefices  %  for 
his  expedition  into  Poidtou,  and  the  fupprefTion  of 
the  Wellh:  And  this  diftrefsful  fituation,  which 
was  likely  often  to  return  upon  him  and  his  fuccef- 
fors,  made  him  think  of  a  new  device,  and  fummon 
the  reprefentativesof  all  the  boroughs  to  parliamenL 
This  period,  which  is  the  twenty-third  ofjiis  reign, 
^ff^ri/rtA^^^^^  feems  to  be  the  real  and  true  epoch  of  the  houfe  d 
commons,  and  the.  faint  dawn  of  popular  govern- 

'    '  Brady*s  Anfwcrto  Petit,  from  the  records,  p.  151.  •  Brady'* 

T^-eatifc  of  Boroughs,  App.  No  1 3 .         t  ibij.  p.  3 1 .  from  the  itcordk 
Hcming,  vol.  i.  p.  52*    M.  Weft,  p.  4i».    Ryley,  p.  4.62. 
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mcnt  Jn  England.  For  the  reprefcntatives  of  the 
counties  were  only  deputies  from  the  fmaller  barons 
and  lelfer  nobility :  And  the  former  precedent  of 
rtprefentatives  from  the  boroughs,  who  were  fum- 
moned  by  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  was  regarded  as 
the  ad  ot  a  violent  ufurpacion>  had  been  difconti- 
nued  in  all  the  fubfequent  parliaments ;  and  if  fuch 
a  meafure  had  not  become  neceflary  on  other  ac- 
counts, that  precedent  was  more  likely  to  blaft  than 
give  credit  to  it. 

During  the  courfe  of  feveral  years  the  kings  of 
England,  in  imitation  of  other  European  princes,  had 
.embraced  the  falutary  policy  of  encouraging  and  pro- 
Cefting  the  lower  and  more  induftrious  orders  of  the 
date;  whom  they  found  well  difpofed  to  obey  the  laws 
and  civil  magiftrate,  and  whofe  ingenuity  and  labour 
furnifhed  commodities  requifite  for  the  ornament  of 
peace  and  fupport  of  war.  Though  the  inhabi^ts 
of  the  country  were  ftill  left  at  the  dilpofal  of  their 
imperious  lords ;  many  atteiTipts  were  made  to  give 
more  fecurity  and  liberty  to  citizens,  and  make  them 
tnjoy  unmolefted  the  fruits  of  their  induftry.  Bo- 
roughs were  erefted  by  royal  patent  within  the  de- 
meme  lands :  Liberty  of  trade  was  conferred  upon 
them :  The  inhabitants  were  allowed  to  farm  at  a 
fixed  rent  their  own  tolls  and  cuftoms  * :  They  were 
permitted  to  ele£t  their  own  magiftraces :  Juftice  was 
adminiftered  to  them  by  thefe  magiftratcs,  without 
obliging  them  to  attend  the  fherifF  or  county  court : 
Andfomc  fliadow  of  independence,  by  means  of  thefe 
equitable  privileges,  was  gradually  acquired  by  the 
people  *.  The  king,  however,  retained  ^W  the  power 
of  levying  talliages  or  taxes  upon  them  at  pleafure  *  s 

'■  Madox,  Flrma  Burgi,  p<  ii.  ^  Brady  of  Boroughs,  App. 

No.  I, »,  3. 

*  The  king  had  not  only  th«  power  of  talliatlng  the  inhabitants 
^thin  his  own  demefneS)  but  that  of  granting  to  particular  barons  the 
power  of  talliating  the  inhabitants  within  theirs.  See  Brady's  Ani'wer 
«oPetyt,  p.  iiB.    Madox's  Hill,  of  the  Exchc^Aicr,  p.  518. 
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CHAP,  and  though  their  poverty,  and  the  cuftoms  of  tliS 
^-  -  ^  age,  made  thefe  demands  neither  frequent  nor  exor- 
1295.  bitant,  fuch  unlimited  authority  in  the  fovereigh 
was  a  fenfible  check  upon  commerce,  and  was  ut- 
terly incompatible  with  all  the  principles  of  a  free 
government.  But  when  the  multiplied  neceflitiesrf 
the  crown'produced  a  greater  avidity  for  fupply,  the 
king,  whofe  prerogative  entitled  him  to  cxaft  it, 
found  that  he  had  not  power  fufficient  to  enforce  hh 
edifts,  and  that  it. was  neceflary,  before  he  impofed 
taxes,  to  fmooth  the  way  for  his  demand,  and  to  ob- 
tain the  previous  confent  of  the  boroughs,  by  (bli- 
citatioils,  remonftrances,  and  authority.  The  in- 
convenience of  tranfafting  this  bufinefs  with  every 
particular  borough  was  foon  felt;  and  Edward 
became  fenfible,  that  the  moft  expeditious  way 
of  ^  obtaining  fupply  was,  to  aflemble  the  de- 
puties of  all  the  boroughs,  to  lay  before  dicm 
the  neceflities  of  the  ftate,  to  difcufs  the  matter 
in  their  prefence,  and*  to  require  their  confent  to 
the  demands  of  their  fovereign.  For  this  reafon 
he  iffued  writs  to  the  (herifFs,  enjoining  them 
to  fend  to  parliament,  along  with  two  knights 
of  the  fhire,  two  deputies  from  each  borough  within 
their  county^,  and  thefe  provided  with  fufBclcnt 
powers  from  their  community  to  confent,  in  thenr 
name,  to  what  he  and  his  council  fhould  require  of 
them,  ^s  it  is  a  moft  equitable  rule^  fays  he,  in  his 
preamble  to  this  writ,  that  what  concerns  all  Jhouli 
be  approved  of  by  all ;  and  common  dangers  be  re- 
felled  ly  united  efforts  *  \  a  noble  principle,  which 
may  fecm  to  indicate  a  liberal  mind  in  the  king,  and 

y  Writs  were  ifTued  to  about  120  citirs  and  boroughs. 

*  Brady  of  Boroughs,  p«  25.  33.  from  the  records.  The  wriuof 
tbe  parliament  immediately  preceding  remain ;  and  the  return  of 
knights  is  there  required,  but  ncTt  a  word  of  the  houougbs  \  A  demon- 
iiration  that  this  was  the  very  year  in  which  they  commenced.  la  the 
year  immediately  preceding;  the  taxes  were  levied  by  a  iceming  free 
confent  of  each  particular  borough,  beginning  with  London.  Id.  p.  ji| 
32,  33*  from  the  records.    Alfo  liis  anfwer  to  Pctyt,  p.  4.0,  41. 
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^hich  laid  the  foundation  of  a  free  and  an  equitable  ^  ^  ^  P. 
government.  ^  ^    j 

After  the  eleftion  of  thefe  deputies  by  the  alder-      1295. 
men  and  common  council,  they  gave  fureties  for 
their  attendance  before  the  king  and  parliament: 
Their  charges  were  refpedlively  borne  by  the  bo- 
rough which  fent  them :  And  they  had  fo  little  idea 
of  appearing  as  legiflators,  a  charafter  extremely 
wide  of  their  low  rank  and  condition  %  that  no  in- 
telligence could  be  more  difagreeable  to  any  bo- 
tough,  than  to  find  that  they  muft  cleft,  or  to  any 
individual  than  that  he  was  elefted  to  a  truft  from 
which  no  profit  or  honour  could  pofiibly  be  derived''. 
They  compofed  not,  properly  fpeaking,  any  effen- 
tial  part  of  the  parliament :    They  fat  apart  both 
from  the  barons  and  knights  %  who  difdaitied  to  mix 
with  fuch  mean  perfonages :  After  they  had  given 
their  confent  to  the  taxes  required  of  them,  their 
bufinefs  being  then  finiftied,  they  feparated,  even 
though  the  parliament  ftill  continued  to  fit,  and  to 
canvafs  the  national  bufinefs  ^ :  And  as  they  all  con- 
fifted  of  men  who  were  real  burgefies  of  the  place 
from  which  they  were  fent,  the   (hcriff,  when  he 
found  no  perfon  of  abilities  or  wealth  fufficient  for  the 
ofiice,  often  ufed  the  freedom  of  omitting  particular 
boroughs  in  his  returns ;    and  as  he  received  the 
thanki  of  the  people  for  this  indulgence,  he  gave 
no  difpleafure  to  the  court,  who  levied  on  all  the 
boroughs,  without  diftinftion,  the  tax  agreed  to  by 
,   the  majority  of  deputies  *. 

Ths 

*  Rcliquia  Spclin.  p.  64.  Prynnc*s  Prcf.  to  Cotton^s  Abridg.  and 
the  Abridg.  pafliin.  **  Brady  of  Boroughs,  p.  59,  60. 

<  Ibid.  p.  37,  38.  from  the  records,  and  Aptjcnd.  p.  19.  Alfo 
his.  Append,  to  his  Anf.  to  Petyt,  Record*  And  his  GlofF.  in  ver^. 
Ccmmumtat  ftegn.   P*  33» 

^  Ry ley's  Placit.  Pari.  p.  141,  *4t,  &c.     Cotton's  Abridg.  p.  14.. 

*  Brady  of  Boroughs,  p.  51.  from  the  records.  There  is  even  nn  in- 
ftsDce  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  when  the  king  named  ali  the  depu* 
t«l*  Id.  Anf.  to  Pctyt,  p.  161.  If  he  fairly  name<l  the  moft  con- 
^dcrable  and  creditable  burgefies,  )i^tle  exception  .would  be  taken  $  as 

T  »  their 
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CHAP.      The  union,  however,  of  the  reprcfentatives  from 

^_/^  the  boroughs  gave  gradually  more  weight  to  the 

1295.     whole  order ;  and  it  became  cuftomary  for  them,  in 

return  for  the  fupplies  which  they  granted,  to  prefer 

E^titions  to  the  crown  for  the  rcdrefs  of  any  pardcu- 
r  grievance  of  which  they  found  reafon  to  com- 
I  plain.    The  more  the  king's  demands  multiplied, 

[  the  fafter  thefe  petitions  increafed  both  in  number 

I  and  authority ;  and  the  prince  found  it  difficult  to 

j  xefufe  men  whofe  grants  had  fupported  his  throne, 

i  and  to  whofe  afliftance  he  might  fo  foon  be  again 

j  obliged  to  have  recourfe.     The  commons,  however, 

I  were  ftill  much  below  the  rank  of  legiflators^  Thek 

petitions,  though  they  received  a  verbal  aflent  from 
the  throne,  were  only  the  rudiments  of  laws  :  The 
judges  were  afterwards  entrufted  with  the  power  of 
putting  them  into  form :  And  the  king,  by  adding 
to  them  the  fan6tion  of  his  authority,  and  that  Ibnie- 
times  without  the  aflent  of  the  nobles,  beftowed  va- 
lidity upon  them.  The  age  did  not  refine  fo  much 
as  to  perceive  the  danger  of  thefe  irregularities.  No 
man  was  difpleafed  that  the  fovercign,  at  the  defire 
of  any  clafs  of  men,  (hould  ifTue  an  order  which  ap- 
peared only  to  concern  that  clafs ;  and  his  predecef- 
fors  were  fo  near  pofleffing  the  ysrhole  legiflativc 
power,  that  he  gave  no  di%uft  by  alTuming  it  in 
this  feemingly  inofFenfive  manner.  But  time  and 
farther  experience  gradually  opened  men's  eyes, 
and  correded  thefe  abufcs.  It  waS'  found  that  no 
laws  could  be  fixed  for  one  order  of  men,  without 
afFefting  the  whole ;  and  that  the  force  and  cfEc^q 
of  laws  depended  entirely  on  the  term^  employed  in 
wording  them.  The  houfc  of  peers,  therefore,  the 
moft  powerful  order  in  the  ftate,  with  reafon  ei- 

their  bufinefs  was  not  to  check  the  kincr^  but  to  reafon  with  bun,  and 
eonfcnt  to  bia  demaods.    It  was  not  till  the  rtign  of  Richard  II.  thai 
the  iherifii  were  deprived  of  the  power  of  omitting  borooehs  at  pica- 
fure.    See  Stat,  at  Lai^ge,  5tb  Richard  II.  cap.  4.. 
^  8ec  note  [£]  at  the  end  of  the  yolume* 
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pefkcd  that  their  affent  fhould  be  exprcfsly  granted 

to   all  public  ordinances  * :    And  in  the  reign  of 

Henry   V.    the   commons  required  that    no  laws  **ia9j 
Ihould  be  framed  merely  upon  their  petitions,  un- 
lefs  the  ftatutes  were  worded  by  themfelvcs,  and 
had  pafled  their  houfe  in  the  form  of  a  bill  ^. 

But  as  the  fame  caufcs  which  had  produced  a 
partition  of  property  continued  ftill  -to  operate,  the 
number  of  knights  and  leffer  barons,  or  what  the 
Englifh  call  the  gentry,  perpetually  increafed,  and 
they  funk  into  a  rank  ftill  more  inferior  to  the  great 
nobility.     The  equality  of  tenure  was  loft  in  the 
great  inferiority  of  power  and  property;  and  the 
houfe  of  reprefentatives  from  the  counties  was  gra- 
dually feparated  from  that  of  the  peers,  and  formed 
a  diftinft  order  in  the  ftate  *.     The  growth  of  com- 
merce meanwhile  augmented  the  private  wealth  and 
confideration  of  the  burgeflesj  the  frequent  demands 
of  the  crown  increafed  their  public  importance;  and 
as  they  refembled  the  knights  of  fhircs  inon^  mate- 
rial circumftance,   that  of  reprefenting  particular 
bodies  of  men ;  it  no  longer  appeared  unfuitable  to 
unite  them  together  in  the  fame  houfe,  and  to  con- 
found their  rights  and  privileges*.     Thus  the  third 
eftate,  that  of  the  commons,  reached  at  laft  its  pre- 
fent  form;   and  as  the  country  gentlemen  made 
thenceforwards  no  fcruplc  of  appearing  as  deputies 
from  the  boroughs,    the   diftinftion   between  the 
members  was  entirely  loft,  and  the  lower  houfe  ac- 
quired thence  a  great  acccffion  of  weight  and  im- 
portance in  the  kingdom.    Still,  however,  the  office 

s  In  thore  inftances  found  in  Cotton's  Abridgment,  where  the 
king  appears  to  anfwer  of  himfelf  the  petitions  of  the  commons,  he 
probably  exerted  no  more  than  that  power  which  was  long  inherent  in 
the  crown,  of  regulating  matters  by  royal  edtfts  or  proclamations. 
But  no  durable  or  general  ftatute  Teems  ever  to  have  been  made  by  the. 
king  from  the  petition  of  the  commons  aIone>  without  the  affent  of  the 
peers.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  peei-s  alone,  withoiit  the  commons, 
would  enaft  ftatutes, 

^  Brady^s  Anfwer  to  Pctyt,  p.  85.  from  the  records.  '  Cotton's 
Abridgment,  p.  ij.         ^  See  note  [F]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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^  xm  ^'  ^^  ^^'^^  eftate  was  very  different  from  that  which  it 
y__^^-r'_f  has  fince  exercifed  with  (b  much  advantage  to  the 
i»9S.     public.    Inftead  of  checking  and  controlling  the  au- 
thority of  the  king,  they  were  naturally  induced  to 
adhere  to  him  as  the  great  fountain  of  law  and  jufticc, 
,  and  to  fupport  him  againft  the  power  of  the  arifto- 

cracy,  which  at  once  was  the  fource  of  oppreflion  to 
themfelves,  and  difturbed  him  in  the  execution  of 
the  laws.  The  king  in  his  turn  gave  countenance 
to  an  order  of  men,  fo  ufeful  and  fo  little  dangerous: 
The  peers  alfo  were  obliged  to  pay  them  fome  con- 
flderation :  And  by  this  means  the  third  eftate,  for- 
merly fo  abjeft  in  England,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
European  nations,  rofe'by  flow  degrees  to  their  pre- 
fent  importance  j  and  in  their  progrefs  made  arts 
and  commerce,  the  neceflary  attendants  of  liberty 
and  equality,  flourifh  in  the  kingdom  \ 

What  fufRciently  proves  that  the  commencement 
of  the  houfe  of  burgeffes,  who  are  the  true  commons, 
was  not  an  affair  of  chance,  but  arofe  from  the  ne- 
ceflities  of  the  prefent  fituation  is,  that  Edward  at 
the  very  fame  time  fummoned  deputies  from  the  in- 
ferior clergy,  the  firft  that  ever  met  in  England  ^ 
and  he  required  them  to  impofe  taxes  on  their  con- 
llituents  for  the  public  fervice.  Formerly  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  benefices  bore  no  part  of  the  burthens  of  the 
ftate :  The  pope  indeed  orlate  had  often  levied  im- 
pofitions  upon  them:  He  h^d  fometimes  granted 
this  power  to  the  fovereign" :  The  king  himfelf  had 
in  the  preceding  year  cxaftcd,  by  menaces  and  vio- 
lence, a  very  grievous  tax  of  half  the  revenues  of 
the  clergy :  But  as  this  precedent  was  dangerous, 
and  could  not  eafily  be  repeated  in  a  government 
v^hich  required  the  confent  of  the  fubjeft  to  any  ex- 
traordinary refolution,  Edward  found  it  more  pru- 


'  Sec  note  [G]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.         «"  Archbifliop  Wake's 
Stale  of  thfe  Church  of  England,  p.  135.     Brtdy  of  Borough*,  p.  34* 
,  C;:;!>ei:'s  Ilift.  of  the  Exct;.  p.  46.        *  «  Ann.  Wavcrl.  p.  zay,  "<• 
T.  WvUs,  p.  99.  xaa. 
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dent  to  aflemblc  a  lower  houfe  of  convocation,  t6  C  H  A  ?• 

lay  before  them  his  peceflities,  and  to  afk  fome  fup-  ^-^'_f 

ply.     But  oi)  this  occafion  he  met  with  difficulties.      1295. 

Whether  fhaf  the  clergy  thought  themfelves  the 

ipoft   independent  body  in  the  kingdom,  or  were 

djlgufted  by  the  fornrjer  exorbitant  impofitions,  they 

abfolutely  refufed  their  aflent  to  the  king's  demand 

of  a  fifth  of  their  nioveables;  and  it  was  not  till  a 

fecond  meeting  that,  on  thpir  pcrfifting  in  this  re- 

fiifal,  he  was  willing  to  accept  of  a  tenth.     The  ba- 

rpns  and  knights  granted  him,  >yithout  hefitation, 

an  eleventh ;  the  burgefles  a  feventh.  But  the  clergy  ' 

ftill  fcrupled  to  meet  on  the  king's  writs  left  by 

fuch  an  inftance  of  obedience  they  Ihould  feem  to 

acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  temporal  power : 

And  this  compromife  was  at  laft  fallen  upon,  that 

the  king  fhould  iflue  his  writ  to  the  archbifliop; 

and  that  the  archbifliop  fhould,  in  confcquence  of 

it,  fummon  the  clergy,  who,  as  they  then  appeared 

to  obey  their  fpiritual  fuperior,  no  longer  hcfitated 

to  meet  in  convocation.     This  expedient^  however, 

was  the  caufe  why  the  eqclefiaftics  were  fcparated 

into  two  houfe3  of  convocation  under  their  feyeral 

archbifhops,  and  formed  not  one  eftate,  as  in  other 

countries  of  Europe  j  which  was  at  firft  the  king's 

intention  *^.     W?  novy  return  tp  the  courfe  of  our 

narration. 

Edward^  confcious  of  the  reafons  of  dilguft 
which  be  had  given  to  the  king  of  Scots,  informed 
of  the  difpofitions  of  that  people,  and  expedling  the 
moft  violept  efFefts  of  their  refentment,  which  he 
knew  he  had  fo  well  rperitec|  j  employed  the  fupplics 
'  granted  him  by  his  peoplp,  ip  making  preparations 
againft  the  hqftilities  gf  his  northern  neighbour. 
When  in  this  fituation,  he  received  intelligence  ojf 
the  treaty  fecretly  concluded  between  John  and 
Philip;  and  though  uneafy  at  this  concurrence  of  a 
French  and  Scottifh  war,  he  refolved  not  to  encou- 

«  Gilbert's  Hi  ft.  of  Exch.  p.  51  •  54* 
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CHAP,  rage  his  enemies  by  a  pufillanimous  behaviour,  or 
^  ,  ,'_,  by  yielding  to  their  united  efforts.  He  fumncioned 
1296.  John  to  perform  the  duty  of  a  vaflal,  and  to  lend 
him  a  fupply  of  forces  againft  an  invalion  from 
France,  with  which  he  was  then  threatened :  He 
next  required  that  the  fortrefles  of  Berwic,  Jcdbo- 
rough,  and  Roxborough,  ftiould  be  put  into  his 
hands  as  a  fecurity  during  the  war  ^ :  He  cited  John 
to  appear  in  an  Englim  parliament  to  be  held  at 
Newcaftle :  And  when  none  of  thefe  fucceffivc  de- 
mands were  complied  with,  he  marched  northward 
with  numerous  forces,  30,000  foot  and  4000  horfe, 
to  chaftife  his  rebellious  vaffal.  The  Scottifh  na- 
tion, who  had  little  reliance  on  the  vigour  and  abi- 
lities of  their  prince,  adigned  him  a  council  of 
twelve  noblemen,  in  whofe  hands  the  fovercignty 
was  really  lodged ',  and  who  put  the  country  in  the 
bcft  pofture  of  which  the  prefent  diftratSlions  would 
admit.  A  great  army,  compofed  of  40,000  in-  . 
fantry,  though  fupported  only  by  500  cavalry,  ad- 
vanced  to  the  frontiers ;  and  after  a  fruitlefe  attempt 
upon  Carlifle,  marched  eaftwards  to  defend  thofe 
provinces  which  Edward  was  preparing  to  attack. 
But  fome  of  the  moft  confiderable  of  the  Scottifh 
nobles,  Robert  Bruce  the  father  and  fon,  the  carls 
of  March  and  Angus,  progdofticating  die  ruin  of 
their  country,  from  the  concurrence  of  inteftine  di- 
vifions  and  a  foreign  invafion,  endeavoured  here  to 
ingratiate  themfelves  with  Edward,  by  an  early  fub- 
miffion  J  and  the  king,  encouraged  by  this  favour- 
able incident,  led  his  army  into  the  enemies  coun« 
s8d)  Mar.  try,  and  crofled  the  Tweed  without  oppofldon  at 
Coldftream.  He  then  received  a  meffagc  from 
John,  by  which  that  prince,  having  now  procured 
for  himlelf  and  his  naaon  pope  CelelHne*s  difpenfa- 
tion  from  former  oaths,  renounced  the   homage 

P  Rymer,  vol.  ii.  p.  691.    Walfing.  p.  64..  Hcming.  Tol,  u  p.  84* 
Trivet,  p.  i%6.  «  Hemini;.  vol.  i.  p.  75* 
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ivhtch  had  been  done  to  England,  and  fct  Edward  at  chap. 
defiance'.     This  bravado  was  but  ill  fupported  by  .  -^-'j 
the  military  operations  of  the  Scots.     Berwic  was     t%^6. 
already  taken  by  aflault :  Sir  William  Douglas^  the 
governor,  was  made  prifoncr :  Above  7000  of  the 
garrifon  were  put   to   the  Iword:    And  Edward^ 
elated  by  this    great   advantage*    difpatched  earl 
"Warrcnne  with  1 2,000  men,  to  lay  fiege  to  Dun* 
bar,  which  was  defended  by  the  flower  of  the  Scot* 
tifli  nobility.  ^ 

The  Scots,  fcnfible.of  the  importance  of  this 
place,  which,  if  taken^  laid  their  whole  country 
open  to  the  enemy,  advanced  with  their  main  army, 
under  the -command  of  the  earls  of  Buchan,  Lenox, 
ind  Marre,  in  order  to  relieve  it.  Warrenne,  not 
difmayed  at  the  great  fuperiority  of  their  number, 
marched  out  to  give  them  battle.  He  attacked  i7thApr; 
them  with  great  vigour;  and  as  undifciplined  troops, 
when  numerous,  are  but  the  more  expofed  to  a 
panic  upon  any  alarm,  he  (bon  threw  them  into 
confufion,  and  chafed  them  off  the  field  with  great 
flaughter.  The  lofs  of  the  Scots  is  faid  to  have 
amounted  to  20,000  men :  The  cafUe  of  Dunbar, 
with  all  its  garrifon,  furrendered  next  day  to  Edward, 
who,  after  the  battle,  had  brought  up  the  main  body 
of  the  Englifh,  and  who  now  woceeded  with  an 
afTured  confidence  of  fuccefs.  The  cattle  of  Rox- 
borough  was  yielded  by  James,  fteward  of  Scotland; 
and  that  nobleman,  from  whom  is  defcended  the 
royal  family  of  Stuart,  was  again  obliged  to  fwear 
fealty  to  Edward.  After  a  feeble  rcfiflance,  the 
catties  of  Edinburgh  and  Stirling  opened  their  gates 
to  the  enemy.  All  the  fouthem  parts  were  inftantly 
fubdued  by  the  Englifh  i  and,  to  enable  them  the  bet- 
ter to  reduce  the  northern,  whofe  inaicceffible  fituadon 
fecmed  to  ^ve  them  fome  more  fecurity,  Edward 
lent  for  a  fupng  reinforcement  of  Welfh  and  Irifh, 

'  Rym«r,  vol.  ii.  p.  4^.    Walfing.  p.  64.    Heming.  toI.  i. 
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CHAP,  who,  being  accuftomed  to  a  defuliory  kind  of  war, 
n^^'l'  I  were  the  beft  fitted  to  pqrfue  the  fugitive  Scots  into  , 
,»5^.  the  receffes  of  their  lakes  and  mountains.  But  the 
Scotland  fpirit  of  tbc  nation  was  already  broken  by  their  miC- 
^'^^^  '^  fortunes ;  and  the  feeble  and  timid  Baliol,  difcon- 
tented  with  his  own  fubjefts,  aad  over  awed  by  the 
Englifli,  abandoned  all  thqfe  refources  which  his 
people  might  yet  have  poflefled  in  this  extremity. 
He  haftencd  to  make  his  fubmiffions  to  Edward  ; 
he  exprefled  the  deepeft  penitence  for  his  difloyalty 
to  his  liege  lord ;  and  he  made  a  folemn  and  irre- 
vocable refignation  of  his  crown  into  the  hands  of 
that  monarch'.  Edward  marched  northwards  to 
Aberdeen  and  Elgin,  without  meeting  an  enemy : 
No  Scotchman  approached  him  but  to  pay  him  fub- 
miflion  and  do  him  homage :  Even  the  turbulent 
Highlanders,  ever  refradory  to  their  own  princes, 
^nd  averfe  to  the  reftraint  of  laws,  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  devaftation  of  their  country,  by  giving 
him  early  proofs  of  obedience  :  And  Edward,  hav- 
ing brought  the  whole  kingdom  to  a  fecming  ftate 
of  tranquillity,  returned  to  the  fouth  with  his  army. 
There  was  a  ftone,  to  which  the  popular  fuperftition 
of  the  Scots  paid  the  higheft  veneration :  All  their 
kings  were  feated  on  it,  when  they  received  the  rite 
of  inauguration :  An  ancient  tradition  afTured  them, 
that,  wherever  this  ftone  was  placed,  their  nation 
ftiould  always  govern :  And  it  was  carefully  pre- 
ferved  at  Scone,  as  the  true  palladium  of  their  mo- 
narchy, and  their  ultimate  refource  amidft  all  their 
misfortunes.  Edward  got  pofleffion  of  it;  and 
carried  it  with  him  to  England  \  He  gave  orders 
to  deftroy  the  records,  and  all  thofe  monuments  of 
antiquity,  which  might  preferve  the  memory  of  the 
independence  of  the  kingdom,  and  refute  the  Ens- 
Jifli  claims  of  fuperiority.  The  Scots  pretend^  that 
he  alfo  dcflroyed  4II  the  annals  preferved  in  their 

•  Rymcr,  vol.   ii,  p.   718.     Walfing.    p,   67.    Hcming.  vpL  i. 
p.  99.    'I'livct,  p.  291.  *  Waifing.  p.  68.     Trivet,  p.  ^99. 
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convents :  But  it  is  not  probable,  that,  a  nation,  (o  chap. 
rude  and  unpolifhed,    Ihould  be  poflcflfed  of  any  ^1^1^ 
hiftory  which  deferves  much  to  be  regretted.     The     lasi. 
^eat  feal  of  Baliol  was  broken;  and  that  prince- 
himfelf  was  carried  prifoner  to  London,  and  com- 
mitted to  cuftody  in  the  Tower,     Two  years  after, 
he  was  reftored  to   liberty,    and  fubmitted  to   a 
voluntary  banilbment  in  France ;    where,  without 
making  any  farther  attempts  for  the  recovery  of  his 
royalty,  he  died  in  a  private  ftation.     Earl  War- 
renne  was  left  governor  of  Scotland  * :  Englilhmen 
were  entrufted  with  the  chief  offices :  And  Edward, 
flattering  himfelf  that  he  had  attained  the  end  of 
all    his    wifhes,    and    that    the  numerous  afts  of 
fraud  and  violence,  which  he  had  praftifed  againft 
Scotland,  had  terminated  in  the  final  reduftion  of 
that  kingdom,   returned  with  hi^  vidlorious  army' 
into  England. 

An  attempt,  which  he  made  about  the  fame  War  with 
time,  for  the  recovery  of  Guienne,  was  not  equally  France. 
fuccefsful.  He  fent  thither  an  army  of  7000  men, 
undfer  the  command  of  his  brother  the  earl  of 
Lancafter.  That  prince  gained  at  firft  Ibme  ad- 
vantages over  the  French  at  Bourdeaux;  but  he 
was  Coon  after  feized  with  a  diftemper,  of  which  he 
died  at  Bayonne.  The  command  devolved  on  the 
earl  of  Lincoln,  who  was  not  able  to  perform 
any  thing  confiderable  during  the  reft  of  the  cam- 
paign \ 

But  the  aftive  and  ambitious  fpirit  of  Edward, 
while  his  conquefts  brought  fuch  confiderable  accef- 
fions  to  the  Englifh  monarchy,  could  not  be  fatif- 
fied,  fo  long  as  Guienne,  the  ancient  patrimony  of 
his  family,  was  wrefted  from  him  by  the  difhoneft 
artifices  of  the  French  monarch.  Finding  that 
the  diftance  of  that  province  rendered  all  his  efforts 
againft  it  feeble  and  uncertain,  he  purpofed  to  at- 

»  Ryiner,  vol.lj.  p.  yz6»    Trivet,  p.  29 j. 
f  Ueming.  voKl/p.  7»|  731  74.» 
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c  ^  j^P-  tack  France  in  a  quarter  where  ftie  appeared  more, 
y^-)*^  vulnerable;  and  with  this  view  he  married  his 
xaj6.  daughter  Elizabeth  to  John  carl  of  Holland,  and 
at  the  fanne  time  contrafted  an  alliance  with  Guy 
carl  of  Flanders,  ftipulated  to  pay  him  the  fum  of 
75,000  pounds,  and  projefted  an  invafion,  with 
their  united  forces,  upon  Philip,  their  common 
enemy ''.  He  hoped  that,  when  he  himfelf,  at  tlie 
head  of  the  Englifti,  Flemifli,  and  Dutch  armies, 
reinforced  by  his  German  allies,  to  whom  he  had 
promifed  or  remitted  confiderable  fums,  fhould 
enter  the  frontiers  of  France,  and  threaten  the 
capital  itfelf,  Philip  would  at  laft  be  obliged  to  re- 
linquifli  his  acquifitions,  and  purchafe  peace  by  the 
reftitution  of  Guienne,  But,  in  order  to  fet  this 
great  machine  in  movement,  confiderable  fupplies 
were  requifite  from  the  parliament;  and  Edward, 
without  much  difficulty,  obtained  from  the  barons 
and  knights  a  new  grant  of  a  twelfth  of  all  their 
•moveables,  and  from  the  boroughs,  that  of  an 
cughth.  The  great  and  almoft  unlimited  power  of 
the  king  over  the  latter,  enabled  him  to  throw*  the 
heavier  part  of  the  burthen  on  them ;  and  the  pre-. 
judices  which  he  feems  always  to  have  entertained 
againft  the  church,  on  account  of  the  former  zeal 
of  the  clergy  for  the  Mountfort  faftion,  made  him 
refolve  to  load  them  with  ftill  more  confiderable 
impofitions,  and  he  required  of  them  a  fifth  of  their 
moveables.  But  he  here  met  with  an  oppofition, 
which  for  fome  time  difconcerted  all  his  meafures, 
and  engaged  him  in  enterprifes  that  were  fomewhat 
dangerous  to  him ;  and  would  have  proved  fatal  to 
any  of  his  predeceflTors, 
D'iffen-  Boniface  VIII.  who  had  fucceeded  Celeftine  in 

[hlTckrgy.  *^  P^P^'^  throne,  was  a  man  of  the  mod  lofty  and 
*  enterprifing  fpirit;  and,  though  not  endowed  with 
that  fevcrity  of  manners  which  commonly  accom- 

*  Rymer,  vol.  11.  p.  761.    Walfing.  p.  68. 
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panics  ambition  in  men  of  his  order,  he  was  deter-  ^  ^^^  ^* 
mined  to  carry  the  authority  of  the  tiara,  and  his  ^^    --,*,/ 
dominion  over  the  temporal  power,  to  as  great  a      1396. 
height  as  it  had  ever  attained  in  any  former  period. 
Senfible  that  his  immediate  predeceflbrs,  by  opprclT- 

ing  the  church  in  every  province  of  Chriftendom, ; 

had  extremely  alienated  the  afFeftions  of  the  clergy, /]^^-^,^^, 
and  had  afforded  the  civil  magiftrate  a  pretence  for  /ZAjuA^cJ^ 

laying  like  impofitions  on  ecclefiaftical  revenues,  he  * — - 

attempted  to  refume  the  former  ftation  of  the  fove- 
reign  pontiff,  and  to  eftablifli  himfelf  as  the  common 
proteftor  of  the  fpiritual  order  againft  all  invaders. 
For  this  purpofe,  he  iflued  very  early  in  his  pon- 
tificate a  general  bull,  prohibiting  all  princes  from 
levying,  without  his  confent,  any  taxes  upon  the 
clergy,  and  all  clergymen  from  fubmitting  to  fuch 
impofitions ;  and  he  threatened  both  of  them  with 
the  penalties  of  excommunication  in  cafe  of  difo- 
bedience^.  This  important  edift  is  faid  to  have 
been  procured  by  the  folicitation  of  Robert  de  Win- 
chelfey  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  intended 
to  employ  it  as  a  rampart  againft  the  violent  extor-  .  ^.\  , . 
tions  which  the  church  had  felt  from  Edward,  and 
the  ftill  greater,  which  that  prince's  multiplied  ne- 
ceflities  gave  them  reafon  to  apprehend.  When  a  * 
demand,  therefore,  was  made  on  the  clergy  of  a 
fifth  of  their  moveables,  a  tax  which  was  probably 
much  more  grievous  than  a  fifth  of  their  revenue, 
as  their  lands  were  moftly  ftocked  with  their  cattle, 
and  cultivated  by  their  villains;   the  clergy  took  > 

flicker  under  the  bull  of  pope  Boniface,  and  pleaded 
confcience  in  refufing  compliance*.  The  king 
came  not  imm.ediately  to  extremities  on  this  repulfc; 
but,  after  locking  up  all  their  granaries  and  barns,  '   , 

and  prohibiting  all  rent  to  be  paid  them,  he  ap- 
pointed a  new  fynod,  to.  confer  with  him  upon  his 
demand.      The   primate,    not  difmayed   by  thefe 

yRymer,  vol.  li.  p.  706.^    Heraing.  voK  i.  p.  104.  *  Heming. 

Vol.  i.  p.  X07.    Trivet,  p.  296.     Cbroii.  DuqIL  vol.  ii.  p.  652. 
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CHAP,  proofs  of  Edward's  rcfolution;  here  plainly  told  him, 
,^J^J^^  that  the  clergy  owed  obedience  to  two  fovereigns-^ 
i»i6.  their  fpiritual  and  their  temporal  j  but  their  duty 
bound  thenn  to  a  much  llridter  attachment  to  the 
former  than  to  the  latter :  They  could  not  comply 
with  his  commands  (for  fuch,  in  fome  meafure>  the 
requefts  of  the  crown  were  then  deeiped),  in  con- 
tradidtion  to  the  exprefs  prohibition  of  the  fove- 
reign  pontiff*. 
ti97*  The  clergy  had  fecn,  in  many  inftances,  that 
Edward  paid  little  regard  to  thofe  numerous  privi- 
leges, on  which  they  fet  fo  high  a  value.  He  had 
formerly  feized,  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  all  the 
money  and  plate  belonging  to  the 'churches  and  con- 
vents, and  had  applied  them  to  the  public  fervice**; 
and  they  could  not  but  expeft  more  violent  treatment 
on  this  fharp  refufal,  grounded  on  fuch  dangerous 
principles.  Inftead  of  applying  to  the  pope  for  a 
.  relaxation  of  his  bull,  he  refolved  immediately  to 
employ  the  power  in  his  hands  j  and  he  told  the 
ecclefiaftics,  that,  fince  they  refufed  to  fupport  the 
civil  government,  they  were  unworthy  to  receive 
^any  benefit  from  it  j  and  he  would  accordingly  put 
them  out  of  the  proteftion  of  the  laws.  This  vigor- 
ous meafure  was  immediately  carried  into  execu- 
tion*. Orders  were  iffued  to  the  judges  to  receive 
no  caufe  brought  before  tliem  by  the  clergy  s  to 
hear  and  decide  all  caufes  in  which  they  were  de- 
fcndants :  To  do  every  man  juftice  againft  them ; 
t^eJ'i'  ^^^t,  to  do  them  juftice  againft  no  body  ^.  The  eccle- 
fiaftics foon  found  themfelves  in  the  moft  miferablc 
fituacion  imaginable.  They  could  not  remain  in 
their  own  houfes  or  convents  for  want  of  fubfiftence: 
If  tliey  went  abroad  in  qtieft  of  maintenance,  they 
were  difmounted,  robbed  of  their  horfes  and  clothes, 
abufed  by  every  ruffian,  and  no  redrefs  could  be 

»  Hcming.  vol.  i.  p.  107.  ^  Walfing.  p.  6  j.    Heniing. 

▼ol.  i.  p.  5T.  c  WaldDg.  p«  69.    Heiuingt  ?ol.  i.  p.  io7» 

**  M.  Weft.  p.  429. 
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obtained  by  them  for  the  moft  violent  injury.  The  C  H  a  ?. ' 
primate  himfelf  was  attacked  on  the  highway,  was  ^^  //^ 
ftripped  of  his  equipage  and  furniture,  and  was  at  1*97. 
laft  reduced  to  board  himfelf,  with  a  fingle  fcrvant, 
in  the  houfe  of  a  country  clergyman  ^  The  king, 
meanwhile,  remained  an  indifferent  Ipeftator  of  all 
thefe  violences ;  and,  without  employing  his  officers 
in  committing  any  immediate  injury  on  the  priefts^ 
which  might  have  appeared  invidious  and  oppreflivc, 
he  took  ample  vengeance  on  therrt  for  their  obfli- 
nate  refufal  of  his  demands.  Though  the  arch- 
biihop  iffued  a  general  fentence  of  excommunication 
againft  all  who  attacked  the  perfons  or  property  of 
ccclefiaftics,  it  was  not  regarded :  While  Ecjward 
enjoyed  the  fatisfadtion  of  feeing  the  people  become 
the  voluntary  inftruments  of  his  juftice  againft  them, 
and  enure  themfelves  to  throw  off  that  refped  foi- 
the  facred  order,  by  which  they  had  fo  long  been 
overawed  and  governed. 

The  fpirits  of  the  clergy  were  at  laft  broken  by 
this  harfh  treatment.  Befides  that  the  whole  pro- 
vince of  York,  which  lay  neareft  the  danger  that 
ftill  hung  over  them  from  the  Scots,  voluntarily, 
from  the  firft,  voted  a  fifth  of  their  moveables ;  the 
bifliops  of  SaliftDury,  Ely,  and  fome  others,  made 
a  compofition  for  the  fecular  clergy  within  their 
diocefes;  and  they  agreed  not  to  pay  the  fifth,  which 
would  have  been  an  adt  of  difobedience  to  Boni- 
face's bull,  but  to  depofite  a  fum  equivalent  in  fomc 
church  appointed  them ;  whence  Jt  was  taken  by 
the  king's  officers  ^.  Many  particular  convents  and 
clergymen  made  payment  of  a  like  fum,  and  re- 
ceived the  king's  protedlion*".  Thofe  who  had 
not  ready  money,  entered  into  recognizances  for  the 
payment.  And  there  was  fcarcely  found  one  eccle- 
fiaftic  in  the  kingdom,  who  feemed  willing  to  fufFer, 
for  the  fake  of  religious  privileges,  this  new  Ipecies 

^  Heming*  vof.  i.  p.  109.  S  Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  log,  /o9« 

Cliron.  Dunlt.  p.  653.  ^  Chron.  Dunft.  voL  ii.  p.  654. 
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CHAP,  pf  martyrdom^  the  moft  tedious  and  languifhing of" 
%J^^^^\^  any,  the  moft  mortifying  to  fpiritual pride,  and  not 
14^7.     rewarded  by  tliat  crown  of  glory,  which  the  church 
holds  up,  with  fuch  oftentation,  to  her  devoted  ad- 
^  herents. 

Arbitrary       BuT  as  the  money  granted  by  parliament,  though 
""^"^i*-  confiderable,  was  not  fufficient  to  fupply  the  king's 
neceflities,  and  that  levied  by  compofitions  with  the 
clergy  came  in  flowly,  Edward  was  obliged,  for  the 
obtaining  of  farther  fupply>  to  exert  his  arbitraqr 
power,  and  to  lay  an  oppreffive  hand  on  all  orders 
of  men  in  the  kingdom*     He  limited  the  merchants 
in  the  quantity  of  wool  allowed  to  be  exported ;  and 
at  the  fame  tiii^  forced  them  to  pay  him  a  duty  of 
forty  (hillings  a  fack,  which  was  computed  to  be 
above  the  third  of  the  value*.     He  feized  all  the 
reft  of  the  wool,  as  well  as  all  the  leather  of  the 
kingdom,    into  his  hands,    and  difpofed  of  theie 
commodities  for  his  own  benefit  ^ :  He  required  the 
Jheriffs  of  each  county  to  fupply  him  with  2000 
quarters  of  wheat,  and  as  many  of  oats,  which  he 
permitted  them  to  feize  wherever  they  could  find 
them :   The  cattle  and  other  commodities  necefl&ry 
for  fupplying  his  army  were  laid  hold  of  withom 
the  conlcnt  of  the  owners ' :  And  though  he  pro- 
mifcd  to  pay  afterwards  the  equivalent  of  all  thefe 
goods,  men  faw  but  little  probability  that  a  prince, 
who  fubmitted  fo  little  to  the  limitations  of  law, 
could  ever,    amidft  his.  multiplied  necelCties,    be 
reduced  to  a  ftrift  obfervance  of  his  engagements. 
He  (howed,  at  the  fame  time,  an  equal  difregard 
to  the  principles  of  the  feudal  law,  by  which  all  the 
lands  of  his  kingdom  were  held :  In  order  to  in- 
creafe  his  army,   and  enable  him  to  fupport  that 
great  effort   which  he  intended  to    make   againft 
France,  he  required  the  attendance  of  every  proprie- 
tor of  land  poffeflcd  of  twtoty  pounds  a  year,  even 

^  Walfing*  p.  6o.    Triveti  p.  196.  *  Hemtng.  vol.  u 

p.  52.  110*  ^  Heming.  vol*  i*  p*  liit 
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tlioijgh  he  held  not  of  thfc  crown,    and  was  not  chap. 
bbliged  by  his  tenure  to  perform  any  fuch  fervice  "*•    ^  _  _*ji 

These  afts  of  violence  and  of  arbitrary  power,  1297. 
potwithftanding  the  great  perfonal  regard  generally 
borne  to  the  kingi  bred  murmurs  in  every  Order  of 
jnen ;  and  it  was  not  long  ere  fome  of  the  great  no-, 
bility,  jealoils  of  their  own  privileges  as  well  of 
national  libertyi  gave  countenance  and  authority  to 
thefc  complaints.  Edward  aflembled  on  the  fea- 
coaft  an  army^  which  he  purpofed  td  fend  over  to 
Gafconyj  while  he  hirpfelf  fhould  in  perfon  make 
an  impreflion  on  the  fide  of  Flanders  i  and  he  in- 
tended to  put  thefe  forces  under  the  command  of 
Humphrey  Bohtin  earl  of  Hereford,  the  conftable^ 
and  Roger  Bigod.  earl  of  Norfolk,  the  marefchal 
of  England.  But  thefe  two  powerful  earls  refufed 
to  execute  his  commands,  and  affirmed,  that  they 
were  only  obliged  by  their  office  to  attend  his  per- 
fon in  the  wars*  A  violent  altercation  enfued ;  arid 
ihe  king,  in  the  height  of  his  paffionj  addrelfing 
hioifelf  to  the  conftable,  exclaimed.  Sir  early  by. 
Kiod; you  jhall  either  go  or  hang.  By  Gody  Sir  King, 
replied  Hereford,  I  wili  neither  go  nor  hang"".  And 
he  immediately  departed,  with  the  marefchal,  and 
above  thirty  other  confiderable  barons. 

Upon  this  oppofition,  the  king  laid  afide  the 
J)rojeft  of  an  expedition  againft  Guienncj  and 
aiTemblcd  the  forces  which  he  himfelf  purpofed  to 
tranfport  into  Flanders.  But  the  two  earls,  irritated 
io  the  conteft  and  elated  by  impunity,  pretending 
that  none  of  their  anceflors  had  ever  ferved  in  that 
country,  refufed  to  perform  the  duty  of  their  office 
in  muftering  the  army**.  The  king,  now  finding 
it  advifable  to  proceed  with  moderation,  inftead  of 
attainting  the  earls,  who  polTeffed  their  dignities  by 
hereditary  right,  appointed  Thomas  de  Berkeley, 
^nd  Geofirey  de  Geyn^ville,  to  aft^  in  that  eq:icr- 

»  Walfing.  p.  69.  *»  Hcming.  vol;i.  p.  lis. 

®  Rymcr,  vol.  ii.  p.  783.    Walfinj^.  p,  7Q. 
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CHAP,  gence,  as  conftable  and  marefchal^.  He  endea- 
^^  '  ,  voured  to  reconcile  himfelf  with  the  church  5  took 
1197.  the  primate  again  into  favour^;  made  him,  in  con- 
junftion  with  Reginald  de  Grey,  tutor  to  the  prince, 
whom  he  intended  to  appoint  gtiardian  of  the  king- 
dom during  his  abfence ;  and  he  even  aiTembled  a 
great  number  of  the  nobility  in  Weftminllcr-haU, 
to  whom  he  deigned  to  make  an  apology  for  hb 
paft  condudl:.  He  pleaded  the  urgent  neceffities  of 
the  crown ;  his  extreme  want  of  money ;  his  en- 
*  gagements  from  honour  as  well  as  intereft  to  fupport 
his  foreign  allies  :  And  he  promifed,  if  ever  he  re- 
turned in  fafety,  to  redrefs  all  their  grievances,  to 
reftore  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  to  make  all 
his  fubjefts  compenfation  for  the  lolTes  which  they 
had  fuftained.  Meanwhile,  he  begged  them  to 
fufpcnd  their  animofuies ;  to  judge  of  him  by  hi3 
future  condudl,  of  which,  he  hoped,  he  (hould  bft 
more  matter ;  to  remain  faithful  to  his  government, 
or,  if  he  perilhed  in  the  prefent  war,  to  prefervc 
their  allegiance  to  his  fort  and  fucccflbr '. 

There  were  certainly,  from  the  concurrence  of 
difcontents  among  the  great,  and  grievances  of  the 
people,  materials  fufBcient  in  any  other  period  to 
have  kindled  a  civil  war  in  England :  But  the 
vigour  and  abilities  of  Edward  kept  every  one  in 
awe  ;  and  his  dexterity,  in  flopping  on  the  brink  of 
danger,  and  retracting  the  meafurcs  to  which  he 
had  been  pujfhed  by  his  violent  temper  and  arbitrary 
principleis,  faved  the  nation  from  fo  great  a  cala- 
mity. The  two  great  earls  dared  not  to  break  out 
into  open  violence:  They  proceeded  no  farther 
,  than  framing  a  remonftrance,  which  was  delivered 
^^v^o  the  king  at  Winchelfea,  when  he  was  ready  to 
embark  for  Flanders.  They  there  compUined  of 
the  violations  of  the  great  charter  and  that  of  fo- 
rcfts  \  the  violent  feizures  of  corn,  leather,  catdc, 

P  M.  Weft.  p.  430-  *l  Hcming.  vol.  i.  p.  113. 

'  Hcming.  vol.i.  p.  1x4.     M.  Weft.  p.  430. 
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and  above  all,  of  wool,  a  commodity  which  they  chap. 
affirmed  to  be  equal  in  value  to  half  the  lands  of  ,J^  ^'^ 
the  kingdom  ;  the  arbitrary  impolition  of  forty  fhil-      i»97. 
lings  a  Tack  on  the  fmall  quantity  of  Wool  allowed 
to  be  exported  by  the  merchants  j  and  they  claimed 
an  immediate  redrefs  of  all  thefc  grievances*.     The 
king  told  them,  that  the  greater  parts  of  his  council 
were  now  at  a  diftance,  and  without  their  advice  he 
could  not  deliberate  on  meafures  of  fo  great  im- 
portance '. 

But  the  conftable  and  marefchal,  with  the  ba-  DiflTcn- 
rons  of  their  party,  refolvcd  to  take  advantage  of  ^°"^  "^'^^ 
Edward's  abfence,  and  to  obtain  an  explicit  aflent  *  *"**' 
to  their  demands.  When  fummoned  to  attend  the 
parliament  at  London,  they  came  with  a  great  body 
of  cavalry  and  infantry ;  and  before  they  would 
enter  the  city,  required  that  the  gates  ihould  be  put 
into  their  cuftody".  The  primate,  who  fecretly 
favoured  all  their  prctenfions,  advifed  the  council 
to  comply;  and  thus  they  became  mafters  both  of 
the  young  prince  and  of  the  refolutions  of  parlia- 
ment. Their  demands,  however,  were  moderate ; 
and  fuch  as  fufficiently  juftify  the  purity  of  their 
intentions  in  all  their  paft  meafures  :  They  only  re- 
quired, that  the  two  charters  fliould  receive  a  folemn 
confirmation  -,  that  a  claufe  ihould  be  added  to  fe- 
cure  the  nation  for  ever  againft  all  impofitions  and 
taxes  without  confcnt  of  parliament ;  and  that  they 
themfelvcs,  and  their  adherents,  who  had  refufed  to 
attend  the  king  into  Flanders,  fhould  be  pardoned 
for  the  offence,  and  fliould  be  again  received  into 
favour'^.  The  prince  of  Wales  and  his  council 
affented  to  thefe  terms ;  and  the  charters  were  fent 
over  to  the  king  in  Flanders  to  be  there  confirmed 
by  him.    Edward  felt  the  utmoft  reludance  to  this 

•  Walfing.  p.  71.  Heming.  Yol.  i.  p.  115.  Trivet,  p.  30*. 
'  Walfing.  p.  72.  Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  117.  Trivet,  p.  304. 
■  Heming.  vol.  i.  o.  138.  ^  Walfing.  p.  73, 

Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  138,  139,  240,  141.    Tme^  p.  30S. 
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^iin^*  meafure,  which,  he  apprehended,  would  for  the 
i_  -  j-'_f  future  impofe  fetters  on  his  conduft,  and  fet  limits 
1197.  to  his  lawlefs  authority.  On  various  pretences  he 
delayed  three  days  giving  any  anfwer  to  the  depu- 
ties ;  and  when  the  pernicious  confequences  of  his 
refufal  were  reprefented  to  him,  he  was  at  lad  obli- 
ged, after  many  internal  ftruggles,  to  affix  his  fcal- 
to  the  charters,  as  alfo  to  the  claufe  that  bereaved 
him  of  the  power,  which  he  had  hitherto  aflumcd, 
of  impofing  arbitrary  taxes  upon  the  people '. 

That  we  may  finifh  at  once  this  interefting 
tranfadkion  concerning  the  fettlement  of  the  char- 
^r — 'p  tcrs,  we  Ihall  briefly  mention  the  fubfequent  events 
^^r^-^^^^^ich  relate  to  it.  The  conftable  and  marefchal, 
^  /^^SAiyrier^  informed  of  the  king's  compliance,  were  fatisfied  > 
and  not  only  ceafed  from  difl:urbing  the  govern- 
ment, but  afTifted  the  .  regency  with  their  power 
againft  the  Scots,  who  had  rifen  in  arms,  and  had 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  England  ^.  But  being  fen- 
fible,  that  the  fmalleft  pretence  would  fuffice  to 
make  Edward  retraft  thefe  detcfted  laws,  which> 
though  they  had  often  received  the  fanftion  both  of 
king  and  parliament,  and  had  been  acknowledged 
during  three  reigns,  were  never  yet  deemed  to  have 
fufficient  validity  5  they  infifted,  that  he  ihould 
again  confirm  them  on  his  return  to  England,  and 
ftiould  thereby  renounce  all  plea  which  he  might 
derive  from  his  refiding  in  a  foreign  country,  when 
he  formerly  affixed  his  feal  to  them'.  It  appeared 
that  they  judged  aright  of  Edward's  chara6ter  and 
intentions :  He  delayed  his  confirmation  as  long  as 
poffible  i  and  when  the  fear  of  worfe  confequences 
obliged  him  again  to  comply,  he  exprefsly  added 
a  falvo  for  his  royal  dignity  or  prerogative,  which 
in  efFeft  enervated  the  whole  force  of  the  charters  \ 
The  two  earls  and  their  adherents  left  the  parlia- 

«  Walfmjf.  p.  74..     Hcfnfng.  Voh  i.  p.  14^.'  7  Hemins:. 

Yol.  i.  p.  143.  at  Ibid.  p.  155,  «  Ibid.  p.  167,  l68, 

ment ' 
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nient  in  difguft  i  and  the  king  was  conftrained,  on  chap. 
a  future  occafion,  to  grant  to  the  people,  without  ^^^,^^^ 
any  fubterfuge,  a  pure  and  abfolutc  confirmation  of     1297. 
thofe  laws  ^  which  were  fo  much  the  objedt  of  their 
paflionate  afFedion.     Even  farther  fecurities  were  ' 
then  provided  for  the  eftablilhment  of  national  pri- 
vileges.     Three    knights    were    appointed  to   be 
chofen  in  each  county,  and  were  inverted  with  thq 
power  of   puni(hing,   by  fine    and  imprifonment, 
every  tranfgreffion  or  violation  of  the  charters  ^ :    A 
precaution  which,  though  it  was  foon  difufed,  as 
encroaching  too  much  on  royal  prerogative,  proves 
the   attachment  which  the  Englifli,    in  that  age, 
bore  to  liberty,    and  their  well-grounded  jealoufy 
of  the  arbitrary  difpofition  of  Edward^ 

The  work,  however,  was  not  yet  entirely  fiinilhed 
and  complete.     In  order  to  execute  the  leffer  char- 
ter, it  was  requifite,  by  new  perambulations,  to  fet 
bounds  to  the  royal  forefts,  and  to  difafForeft  all 
land  which    former   encroachments   had   compre- 
hended within  their  limits.     Edward  difcoverod  the 
fame  rcluftance  to  comply  with  this  eqitable  de-     ^^7^ 
mand  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  many  delays  on  his     ^^^ 
part,  and  many  folicitations  and  requefts,  and  even 
menaces  of  war  and    violence**   on    the  part    of 
the  barons,  that   the   perambulations   were   made, 
and   exaft  boundaries   fixed,    by   a  jury  in   each 
county,    to  the  extent  of  his  forefts  ^      Had  not  ^ 
his  ambitious  and  a6tive  temper  raifed  him  fo  many 
foreign  enemies,  and  obliged  him  to  have  recourfe 
fo  often  to  the  affiftance  of  his  fubjefts,  it  is  not 
likely,  that  thofe  conceflions  could  ever  have  been 
extorted  from  him. 

^  Heming.  vol.i.  p.  168.  «  4bid.  p.  170. 

^  Walfing.  p.  80.  We  are  told  by  Tyrrel,  vol.  ii.  p.  145»  fron> 
t^e  chronicU  ot  St.  Albans,  that  the  barons,  not  content  v/ith  the 
execution  of  the  charter  of  forefts,  demanded  of  Edward  as  high 
^prm%  as  had  besn  iinpofed  on  his  father  by  the  earl  of  Leicelter : 
But  no  other  hilVorian  mentions  this  particular. 

^  Heming.  vol.  !•  p.  171.     M.  Weft,  p,  431.  433. 
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^  xm  ^*  ^^^  while  the  people,  after  fo  many  luccefsful 
^  ^^- _f  druggies,  deemed  themfelves  happy  in  the  fccure 
1297;  poffeffion  of  their  privileges,  they  were  furprifcd  in 
1305  to  find  that  Edward  had  fecrctly  applied  tb 
Rome,  and  had  procured,  from  that  mercenary 
court,  an  abfolution  from  all  the  oaths  and  engagc- 
pients,  which  he  had  fo  often  reiterated,  to  obferve 
both  the  charters.     There  arc  fome  hiftorians^  fo 

credulous  as  to  imagine,  that  this  perilous  ftep  was 

taken  by  him  for  no  other  purpofc  than  to  acquire  the 
merit  of  granting  a.  new  confirmation  of  the  char- 
ters, as  he  did  foon  after;  and  a  confirmation  fo 
much  the  more  unqueftionable,  as  it  could  never 
after  be  invalidated  by  his  fucceflbrs,  on  pretence 
of  any  force  or  violence  which  had  been  impofed 
upon  him.  But  befides  that  this  might  have  been 
done  with  a  better  grace,  if  he  had  never  applied 
for  any  fuch  abfolution,  the  whole  tenor  ot  his 
conduft  proves  him  to  be  little  fufceptible  of  fuch 
refinements  in  patriotifm ;  and  this  very  deed  itfelf^ 
d^  in  which  he  anew  confirmed  the  charters,  carries  on 

the  face  of  it  a  very  oppofite  prefumption.  Though 
he  ratified  the  charters  in  general,  he  ftill  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  papal  bull  To  far  as  to  invalidate  the 
late  perambulations  of  the  forefts,  which  had  been 
made  with  fuch  care  and  attention,  and  to  relerve 
to  himfelf  the  power,  in  cafe  of  favourable  inci- 
dents, to  extend  as  much  as  formerly  thofe  arbitrary 
jurifdiftions.  .  If  the  power  was  not  in  fadt  made 
ufe  of,  we  can  only  conclude  that  the  favourable 
incidents  did  not  offer. 

Thus,  after  the  contefts  of  near  a  whole  century, 
^nd.thefe  ever  accompanied  with  violent jealoufics, 
often  with  public  convulfions,  the  Great  Charter 
^£^  was  finally  eftabliflied  j  and  the  Englifh  nation  have 
the  honour  of  extorting,  by  their  perfeverance,  this 
conceflion  from  the  ableft,  the  moft  warlike,  and 


f  5rady<  vol.  ii*  p*  84..    Cvte,  vol.  fi.  p.  29s. 
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the  mod  ambitious  of  all  their  princes'.     It  is  ^^^^^ 
computed,   that  above  thirty  confirmations  of  the 
charter  were  at  different  times  required  of  feveral      ,2^ 
kings,  and  granted  by  therp,  in  full  parliament  5 
a  precaution  which,  while  it  difcovers  fome  igno^ 
ranee  of  the  true  nature  of  law  and  government, 
proves  a  laudable  jealoufy  of  national  privileges  in 
the  people,    and  an  extreme  anxiety  left  contrary 
precedents  (hould  ever  be  pleaded  as  an  authority 
for  infringihg  them.     Accordingly  we  find,    that,     -^ 
though  arbitrary  praftices  often  prevailed,  and  were 
even  able  to  eftablilh  themfelves  into  fettled  cuf- 
toms,  the  validity  of  the  Great  Charter  was  never 
afterwards  formally  difputed  j  and  that  grant  was 
ftill  regarded  as  the  bafis  of  Englifh  government, 
and  the  fure  rule  by  which  the  authority  of  every 
cuftojn  was  to  be  tried  and  canvaffed.     The  jurif- 
didion  of  the  Star-chamber,    martial  law,  impri- 
fonment  by  warrants  from  the  privy-council,  and 
other  pradices  of  a  like  nature,  though  eftabliftied 
for   feveral  centuries,    were  fcarcely  ever   allowed 
by  the  Englifh  to  be  parts  of  their  conftitution;      "^ 
The  affedtion  of  the  nation  for  liberty  ftill  pre- 
vailed over  all   precedent,    and  even  all  political 
reafoning :  The  exercife  of  thefe  powers,  after  be- 
ing Jong  the  fource  of  fecret  murmurs  among  the 
people,  was,  in  fulnefs  of  time,  folemnly  abolilhed, 
as  illegal,  at  leaft  as  oppreffive,  by  the  whole  legif- 
lative  authority. 

To  return  to  the  period  from  which  this  account 
of  the  charters  has  led  us.:  Though  the  king's  im- 
patience to  appear  at  the  head  of  his  armies  in 
Flanders   made    him    overlook  all  .confiderations, 

^  It  mud  however  be  remarked,  that  the  King  never  forgave  the 
chief  a£lors  in  this  tranfaiSlion  $  and  he  found  means  aftei-wards  to 
oblige  both  the  conftable  and  mareichal  Co  n:ris;n  their  offices  into  his 
hands.  The  former  received  a  new  gi'ant  of  it :  But  the  office  of 
marefchal  was  given  to  Thomas  of  {rothenoD,    the  king's  fecond 

U  4  either 
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CHAP,  either  of  domeftic  difcontents  or  of  commoriom 
^  -  i  among  the  Scots;  his  embarkation  had  been  fq 
1297.  long  retarded  by  the  various  obftruftions  thrown 
in  his  way,  that  he  loft  the  proper  feafon  for  a6tion, 
and  after  his  arrival  made  no  progrefs  againft  the 
enemy.  The  king  of  France,  taking  advantage 
of  his  abfence,  had  broken  into  the  Low  Coun- 
tries ;  had  defeated  the  Flemings  in  the  battle  of 
Furnesj  had  made  himfelf  matter  of  Lifte,  St. 
Omer,  Courtrai,  and  Ypres;  and  feemcd  in  a 
fituation  to  take  full  vengeance  on  the  earl  of  Flan- 
ders, his  rebellious  vaflal.  But  Edward,  fecondcd 
by  an  Englifh  army  of  50,000  men  (for  this  is  the 
number  aflSgned  by  hiftofians'^),  was  able  to  ftop 
the  career  of  his  yiftories ;  and  Philip,  finding  all 
the  weak  refources  of  his  kingdom  already  ex- 
hauftcd,  began  to  dread  a  revcrfe  of  fortune,  and 
to  apprehend  an  invafion  on  France  itfelf.  The 
king  of  England,  on  the  other  hand,  difappointed 
of  affiftance  from  Adolph  king  of  the  Romans, 
which  he  had  purchafed  at  a  very  high  price,  and 
finding  many  urgent  calls  for  his  prefence  in  Eng- 
land, was  defirous  of  ending,  on  any  honourable 
terms,  a  war  which  fervcd  only  to  divert  his  force 
from  the  execution  of  *more  important  projefts. 
This  difpofition  in  both  mo;iarch$  foon  produced 
a  ceffation  of  hoftiiities  for  two  years ;  and  engaged 
them  to  fubmit  their  differences  to  the  arbitration 
of  pope  Boniface. 
1198.  Boniface  was  among  the  laft  of  the  fovereign 

pontiffs  that  exercifed  an  authority  over  the  tcm- 


^^^^//^^r^poral  jurifdiclion  of  princes ;  and  thefe  exorbitant 
/  pretcnfions,  which  he  had  been  tempted  to  alTume 

from  the  fuccefsful  example  of  his  predeceffors,  but 
of  which  the  feafon  was  now  paft,  involved  him  in 
fo  many  calamities,  and  were  attended  with  fo  un- 
fortunate a  cataftrophe,  that  they  have  been  fccredy 

k  Hcming.  vol,  i,  p.  146. 

abaa- 
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abandoned,  though  never  openly  relinquiflied,   by  ^^jA^* 
his  fucceflbrs  in  the  apoftolic  chair.     Edward  and  ^   _  -'^ 
Philip,  equally  jealous  of  papal  claims,  took  care      i%^%. 
to  infert  in  their  reference,  that  Boniface  was  made 
judge  of  the  difference  by  their  confent,  as  a  pri- 
vate perfon,  not  by  any  right  of  his  pontificate'; 
and  the  pope,  without  feeming  to  be  offended  at  this 
mortifying  claufe,  proceeded  to  give  a  fentence  be- 
tween them,  in  which  they  both  acquiefced '.     He 
brought  them  to  agree  that  their  union  fliould  be 
cemented  by  a  double  marriage  j  that  of  Edward 
himfelf,  who  was  now  a  widower,  with  Margaret, 
Philip's  fitter,  and  that  of  the  prince  of  Wales 
with  Ifabella,  daughter  of  that  monarch  ".     Philip 
was  likewife  willing  to  reftore  Guienne  to  the  Eng- 
lifli,  which  he  had  indeed  no  good  pretence  to  de- 
taia ;  but  he  infifted  that  the  Scots,  and  their  king 
John  Baliol,  (hpuld,  as  his  allies,  be  comprehended 
in  the  treaty,  and  fliould  be  reftored  to  their  liberty. 
The  difference,  after  feveral  difputes,  was  compro-  Peace  wltli 
mifed,  by  their  making  mutual  facrifices  to  each  ^^"**^ 
other.     Edward  agreed  to  abandon  his  ally  the  earl 
of  Flanders,  on  condition  that  Philip  ftiould  treat  ia 
like  manner  his  ally  the  king  of  Scots.     The  pro- 
fpeft  of  conquering  thefe  two  countries,  whofe  fitu- 
ation  made  them  fo  commodious  an  acquifition  to 
the  refpeftive  kingdoms,  prevailed  over  all  other 
confiderations ;  and  though  they  were  both  finally 
difappointed  in  their  hopes,  their  conduft  was  very 
reconcilable  to  the  principles  of  an  interefted  policy. 
This  was  the  firft  fpccimen  which  the  Scots  had  of 
the  French  alliance,  and  which  was  exaftly  conform- 
able to  what  ^  fmaller  power  mutt  always  expeft, 
when  it  blindly  attaches  itself  to  the  will  and  fortunes 
of  a  greater.     That  unhappy  people,  now  engaged 
in  a  br^vc  though  unequal  conteft  for  their  liberties, 

1  Rymer,  vol.  ii.  p.  S17.  Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  149.   Trivet,  p.  310. 
S  f^ymer,  yol.  U.  p,  ?»3. 
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CHAP,  were  totally  abandoned  by  the  ally  in  whom  they  re* 
^^^^^  J  pofed  their  final  confidence  to  the  will  of  an  imperious 

lapu.     conqueror. 
Revolt  of       Though  England  as    well  as  other  Eiiropeaa 
cot  ant .    ^Qyj^f ,.jg5  ^^^  j,^  j^g  ancient  ftate,  very  ill  qualified 
for  making,  and  ftill  worfc  for  maintaining  con- 
Qucfts,  Scotland  was  fo  much  inferior  in  its  internal 
force,  and  was  fo  ill  fituated  for  receiving  foreign 
fuccours,  that  it  is  no  wonder  Edward,  ^  ambitious 
monarch,  fhould  have  caft  his  eye  on  fo  tempting 
an  acquifition,    which  brought   both  iecurity  and 
greatnefs  to  his  native  country.     But  the  inftruments 
whom  I)e  employed  to  maintain  his  dominion  over 
the  northern  kingdom  were  not  happily  choien# 
and  a<5led  not  with  the  requifite  prydence  wd  mode* 
ration  in  reconciling  the  Scottifli  nation  to  a  yoke 
which    they  bore   with  fuch   extreme   reluftance. 
Warrenne>  retiring  into  England  on  account  of  his 
bad  ftate  of  health,  left  the  adminiftf  4tion  entirely  ia 
the  hands  of  Ormefby,  who  was  appointed  judi- 
ciary of  Scodand,  and  Creflingham,  who  bore  die 
office  oftreafurerj  and  a  fmall  military  force  rer 
mained  to  fecure  the  precarious  authority  of  thofe 
minifters.     The  latter  had  no  other  obje<St  than  the 
amaffing  of  money  by  rapine  and  injuftice :    The 
former  diftinguifhed  himfclf  by  the  rigour  gnd  fcr 
verity  of  his  temper :    And  both  of  them  treating 
the  Scots  as  a  conquered  people,  made  them  fenr 
fible  too  early  of  the  grievous  fcrvitude  into  which 
they  had  fallen.    As  Edward  required  that  all  the 
proprietors  of  land  fhould  fwear  fealty  to  hims  every 
One  who  refufed  or  delayefl  giving  this  teftimopy  of 
fubmiffion,  was  oudawed  and  imprifoned^  ancf  pu? 
niihed  without  mercy ;  and  the  braveft  i^nd  mofi: 
generous  fpirits  of  the  nation  were  thus  exa^rated 
to  the  higheft  de^ee  againft  the  Engliib  govern- 
ment ". 

•  Walfing.  ^.  70.    Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  si 8.    Trivet,  p.  1^. 
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There  was  one  William  Wallace,   of  a  fmall  CHAP, 
fortune,  buc  defcended  of  an  ancient  family  in  the  '^. 

weft  of  Scotland,  whofe  courage  prompted  him  to     129$* 
undertake,  and  enabled  him  finally  to  accomplifli,     //y--^y 
the  defperate  attempt  of  delivering  his  native  coun-  j/r^t'^^^^< 
try  from  the  dominion  of  foreigners.     This  man,  "^^^^ 
whofe  valorous  exploits  are  the  objeft  of  juft  ad-       — 
miration,    but   have    been   much  exaggerated    by 
the   traditions  of  his  countrymen,  had  been  pro- 
voked by  the   infolence  of  an  Engli(h  officer  to 
put  him  to  death;  and  finding  himfclf  obnoxious 
on   that   account  to   the  fcverity  of  the  admini- 
ftration,  he  fled  into  the  woods,  and  offered  him- 
fclf as  a  leader  to  all  thofc  whom  their  crimes, 
or  bad   fortune,    or  avowed   hatred  of  the  Eng- 
lilh,    had    reduced  to  a  like  neceffity.      He    was 
endowed  with  gigantic  force  of  body,  with  heroic 
courage  of  mind,  with  difintcrelled  magnanimity, 
with  incredible  patience,  and  ability  to  bear  hunger, 
fatigue,  and  ali  the  feverities  of  the  fealbns  j  and 
he  foon  acquired,  among  thofe  defperate  fugitives, 
that  authority  to  which  his  virtues  {o  juftly  entitled 
him.     Beginning  with  fmall  attempts,  in  which  he 
was  always  fuccefsful,    he   gradually  proceeded  to 
more   momentous  enterprifes;    and  he  difcovered 
equal  caution  in  fecuring  his  followers,  and  valour 
in  annoying  the  enemy.     By  his  knowledge  of  the 
country  he  was  enabled,  when  purfued,  to  enfurc  a 
retreat  among  the  moraffes,  or  forcfts,  or  moun- 
tains ;  and  again  collefting  his  difperfed  aflbciates, 
he  unexpeftedly  appeared  in  another  quarter,  and 
furprifed,  and  routed,  and  put  to  the  fword  the  un- 
wary Englifh.     Every  day  brought  accounts  of  his 
great  aftions,  which  were  received  with  no  lefs  fa- 
^  vour  by  his  countrymen  than  terror  by  the  eneniy : 
All  thofe  who  thirfted  after  military  fame,  were  de- 
firous  to  partake  of  his  renown:   His  fuccefsful  va- 
lour ieemed  to  vindicate  the  nation  from  the  igno- 
miny into  which  it  had  fallen,  by  its  tame  fubmif- 
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CHAP,  fion  to  the  Englifti :  And  though  no  nobleman  of 
^       '^  note  ventured  as  yet  to  join  his  party,  he  had  gained  a 
1298.     general  confidence  and  attachment,  which  birth  and 
fortune  are  not  alone  able  to  confer. 

Wallace  having,  by  many  fortunate  enterprifes, 
brought  the  valour  of  his  followers  to  correfpond  to 
his  own,  refolved  to  ftrike  a  decifive  blow^  againfl: 
the  Eneliih  government ;  and  he  concerted  the  plan 
of  attacking  Ormelby  of  Scone,  and  of  taking  venge- 
ance on  him  for  all  the  violence  and  tyranny  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty.  The  judiciary,  apprifed 
of  his  intentions,  fled  haftily  into  England  :  All  the 
other  officers  of  that  nation  imitated  his  example ; 
Their  terror  added  alacrity  and  courage  to  the  Scots^ 
who  betook  themfelves  to  arms  in  every  quarter: 
Many  of  the  principal  barons,  and  among  the  reft 
fir  William  Douglas  **,  openly  countenanced  Wal- 
lace's party :  Robert  Bruce  fecretly  favoured  andj^^ro- 
moted  the  fame  caufe :  And  the  Scots,  fliaking  off 
their  fetters,  prepared  themfelves  to  defend,  by  an 
•  united  effort,  that  liberty  which  they  had  fo  unexpec- 
.  tedly  recovered  from  the  hands  of  their  oppreffors. 
But  Warrenne,  collefting  an  army  of  40,000  men 
in  the  north  of  England,  det^mined  to  re-eftablilh 
his  authority ;  and  he  endeavoured,  by  the  celerity 
of  his  armament  and  of  his  march,  to  compenfatc 
for  his  paft  negligence,  which  had  enabled  the  Scots 
to  throw  pff  the  Englifli  government.  He  fuddenly 
entered  Annandale,  and^  came  up  with  the  enemy  at 
Irvine,  before  their  forces  were  fully  coUeftcd,  and 
before  they  had  put  themfelves  in  a  pofture  of  de- 
fence. Many  of  the  Scottifh  nobles,  alarmed  with 
their  dangerous  fituation,  here  fubmitted  to  the  Eng- 
lifli, renewed  their  oaths  of  fealty,  prpmifed  to  de- 
liver hofliages  for  their  good  behaviour,  and  received 
a  pardon  for  pafl:  offences  p.  Others  who  had  not 
yet  declared  themfelves,  fuch  as  the  fl:eward  of  Scot- 

«  Walfing.  p.  70.    Hcraing.  vol.  i.  p.  ii8.  *i  Heming. 
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land  and  the  earl  of  Lenox,  joined,  though  with  re-  ^5jf^^* 
luftance,  the  Englifh  army  j  and  waited  a  favour-  ^_^_  _'_^ 
able  opportunity  for  embracing  the  caufe  of  their  dif-  1*98. 
trefled  countrymen.  But  Wallace,  whofe  authority 
over  his  retainers  was  more  fully  confirmed  by  the 
abfencc  of  the  great  nobles,  perfevered  obftinately 
in  his  purpofe  j  and  finding  himfelf  unable  to  give 
battle  to  the  enemy,  he  marched  northwards,  with 
an  intention  of  prolonging  the  war,  and  of  turning 
to  his  advantage  the  fituation  of  that  mountainous 
and  barren  country.  When  Warrenne  advanced  to 
Stirling,  he  found  Wallace  encamped  at  Cambuf- 
kenneth,  on  the  oppofite  banks  of  the  Forth ;  and 
being  continually  urged  by  the  impatient  Creffing- 
ham,  who  was  aduated  both  by  perfonal  and  na- 
tional animofuies  againft  the  Scots '',  he  prepared  to 
attack  them  in  that  pofition,  which  Wallace,  no 
lefs  prudent  than  courageous,  had  chofen  for  his 
army/.  In  Ipite  of  the  remonftrances  of  fir  Rich- 
ard Lundy,  a  Scotchman  of  birth  and  family,  who 
fincerely  adhered  to  the  Englifti,  he  ordered  his  • 
army  to  pafs  a  bridge  which  lay  over  the  Forth  -,  but 
he  was  foon  convinced,  by  fatal  experience,  of  the  \ 

error  of  his  conduft.  Wallace,  allov^ing  fuchnum-  "  *^ 
bers  of  the  Englifli  to  pafs  as  he  thought  proper,  at- 
tacked them  before  they  were  fully  formed,  ptit 
them  to  rout,  puQied  part  of  them  into  the  river, 
deftroyed  the  refl:  by  the  edge  of  the  fword,  and 
gained  a  complete  viftory  over  them  *.  Among  the 
flain  was  Creflingham  himfelf,  whofe  memory  was 
fo  extremely  odious  to  the  .Scots,  that  they  flayed 
his  dead  body,  and  made  faddles  and  girths  of  his 
Ikin  \  '  Warrenne,  finding  the  remainder  of  his 
army  much  difmayed  by  this  misfortune,  was 
obliged  again  to  evacuate  the  kingdom,  and  retire 
Jnto  England.      The  caftles  of  Roxborough  and 

*J  Hcming.  vol.  i.  p.  117.  '  On  the  nth  of  Scptcnatcr  1197. 

•  Walfing.  p.  73.     Hcming,  Tol.  i.  p.   127,  xi8,  129.     Trivet, 
p.  307,  I  Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  13O. 
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CHAP.  Berwk:,  ill  fortified  and  feebly  defended^  fell  foon 

yj^^^^/_f  after  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots. 
i49«.  Wallace,  univerfally  revered  as  the  deliverer  of 

his  country,  now  received  from  the  hands  of  his  fol- 
lowers the  dignity  of  regent  or  guardian  under  the 
captive  Baliol;  and  finding  that  the  diforders  of 
war,  as  well  as  the  unfavourable  feafons,  had  pro- 
duced a  famine  in  Scotland,  he  urged  his  army  to 
march  into  England,  to  fubfift  at  the  expence  of  the 
enemy,  and  to  revenge  all  paft  injuries,  by  retaliat- 
ing on  that  hoftile  nation.  The  Scots,  who  deemed 
every  thing  pofliblc  under  luch  a  leader,  joyfully 
Attended  his  call.  Wallace,  breaking  into  the 
northern  counties  -during  the  winter  fcafon,  laid 
every  place  wafte  with  fire  and  fword  j  and  after  ex- 
tending on  all  fides,  without  oppofition,  the  fury  of 
his  ravages  as  far  as  the  bifhopric  of  Durham,  he 
returned,  loaded  with  fpoils,  and  crowned  with 
glory,  into  his  own  country".  The  diforders 
which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  England,  fi-om  the 
•  refraftory  behaviour  of  the  conftable  and  marefchaf, 
made  it  impofTible  to  coUeft  an  army  fufficient  to 
refift  the  enemy,  and  expofed  the  nation  to  this  lofe 
and  difhonour. 

But  Edward,  who  received  in  Flanders  intelli- 
gence of  thefe  events,  and  had  already  concluded 
a  truce  with  France,  now  haftened  over  to  .England, 
in  certain  hopes,  by  his  adlivity  and  valour,  not 
only  of  wiping  off  this  difgrace,  but  of  recovering 
the  important  conquefl  of  Scotland,  which  he  al- 
ways regarded  as  the  chief  glory  and  advantage  of 
his  reign.  He  appeafed  the  murmurs  of  his  people 
by  concefTions  and  promifes :  He  reftored  to  the  ci- 
tizens of  London  the  eledtion  of  their  own  magi- 
ftrates,  of  which  they  had  been  bereaved  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  father's  reign  :  He  ordered  ftrift  in- 
quiry to  be  made  concerning  the  corn  and  other 

«  Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  131, 13a,  133. 
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goods  iR^hich  had  been  violendy  fei2ed  before   his  C  H  A  p, 
departure^  as  if  he  intended  to  pay  the  value  to  the  .  ^^"*  ,^ 
owners  "" :    And  making  public  profeflions  of  con-     i%^%. 
firming  and  obferving  the  charters,  he  regained  the 
confidence  of  thedifcontcnted  nobles.  Having,  by  all 
thefc  popular  arts,  rendered  himfelf  entirely  mafter 
of  his  people,  he  coUedted  the  whole  military  force 
of  England,    Wales,   and  Ireland;    and  marched 
with  an  army  of  near  a  hundred  thoufand  combaCr 
ants  to  the  northern  frontiers. 

Nothing  could  have  enabled  the  Scots  to  refift 
but  for  one  feafon  fo  mighty  a  power,  except  an  en- 
tire union  among  themfclves ;  but  as  they  were  de- 
prived of  their  king,  whofe  perfonal  qualities,  even 
when  he  was  prefent,  appeared  fo  contemptible,  and 
had  left  among  his  fubjedts  no  principle  of  attach- 
ment to  him  or  his  family,  fa&ions,  jealoufies,  and 
animofities  unavoidably  arofe  among  the  great,  and 
diftrafted  all  their  councils.     The  elevation  of  Wal- 
lace, though  purchafcd  by  fo  great  merit  and  fuch 
eminent  fervices,  was  the  objeft  of  envy  to  the  no- 
bility, who  repined  to  fee  a  private  gentleman  railed 
above  them  by  his  rank,  and  ftill  more  by  his  glory 
and  reputation.     Wallace  himfelf  fenfible  of  their 
jcaloufy,  and  dreading  the  ruin  of  his  country  from 
thofe  inteftinc  difcords,  voluntarily  refigned  his  au- 
thority, and  retained  only  the  command  over  that 
body  of  his  followers,  who,   being  accuftomed  to 
viftory  under  his  ftandard,  refiifed  to  follow  into  the 
field  any  other  leader.     The  chief  power  devolved 
on  the  fteward  of  Scotland,  and  Cummin  of  Bade- 
noch;  men  of  eminent  birxb,  under  whom  the  great 
chieftains  were  more  willing  to  ferve  in  defence  of 
their  country.     The  two  Scotti(h  commanders,  col- 
letting  their  fcveral  forces  from  every  quarter,  fixed 
their  ftation  at  Falkirk,  and  purpofed  there  to  abide 
the  aflaulc  of  the  Englifh.     Wallace  was  at  the  head 

V  Rjrmer,  vol.  ii.  p.  8x3. 
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CHAP,  of  a  third  body,  which  aftcd  under  his  commaiid: 
TiJ^^,^.-/  ^^^  Scottifh  arm/placcd  theif  pikemen  along  their 
1198.     front :  Lined  the  intervals  between  the  three  bodies, 
with  archers :  And  dreading  the  great  fuperiority  of 
the  Engliih  in  cavalry,  endeavoured  to  fecure  their 
front  by  pallifadoes,  tied  together  by  ropes*.     In 
this  difpofition  they  expefted  the  approach  of  the 
enemy. 
»id  July.       The  king,  when  he  arrived  in  fight  of  the  Scots,- 
Falkirk/     was  plcafed  with  the  profpeft  of  being  able,  .by  one 
decifivc  ftroke,  tb  determine  the  fortune  of  the  war; 
and  dividing  his  army  alfo  into  three  bodies^  he  led 
them  to  the  attack.     The  Englifh  archers,  who  be- 
gan about  this  time  to  furpafs  thofe  of  other  nations^ 
firft  chafed  the  Scottifh  bowmen  off  the  field ;  then 
pouring  in  their  arrows  among  the  pikemen,  who 
were  cooped  up  within  their  intrenchments,  threw 
them  into  diforder,  and  rendered  the  aflauk  of  the 
Engliih  pikemen  and  cavalry  more  eafy  and  fucceflr- 
fuL     The  whole  Scottiih  army  was  broken,  and 
chafed  off  the  field  with  great  flaughteri  which  the 
hiftorians,  attending  more  to  the  exaggerated  rela- 
tions of  the  populace  than   to  the  probability  of 
things,  make  amount  to  fifty  or  fixty  thoufand  men''. 
It  is  only  certain  that  the  Scots  never  fufFcred  a 
greater  lofs  in  any  adtion,  nor  one  which  feemed  to 
threaten  more  inevitable  ruin  to  their  country. 
,   In  this  general  rout  of  the  army,  Wallace's  mi- 
litary (kill  and  prefcnceof  mind  enabled  him  to  keep 
his  troops  entire;  and  retiring  behind  the  Garron,  he 
marched  leifurely  along  the  banks  of  that  fmall  river, 
which    protedled    him  from  the  enemy.     Young 
Bruce,  who  had  already  given  many  proofs  of  his 
afpiiing  genius,  but  who  ferved  hitherto  in  the  Eng- 

»  Walfing.  p.  75.     Heniing.  vol.  i.  p.  16$, 
r  Walfmg.  p.  76.     T-  Wvkes,  p.  117.     Heming.  vol.  1.  p.  i6j, 
164,  165.    Trivet,  p«  3i3i  iays  on)^  lo^ooo.    M.  Wctf,  f*AV» 
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\iih  army,  ^appeared  on  the  oppofite  bahks  j    artd  chap. 
diflingui£hing  the  Scottifh  chief,    as   well   by   his  ^^^"'  ^ 
knajcftic  port,   as  by  the  intrepid  aftivity   of  his      n^s. 
behaviour,  called  out  to  him,  artd  d^bfired  a  (hort 
conference.     He  here  reprefented  to  Wallace  the 
fruitlefs   artd  ruinous  enterprife  in  which  he  was 
engaged;    and  endeavoured  to  bend  his  inflexible 
fpirit  to  fubmiffion  under  fuperior  power  and   fu- 
perior  fortune :  He  infifted  on  the  unequal  conteft 
between  a  weak  ftate,    deprived  of  its  head  and 
agitated  by  inteftine  difcord,  and  a  mighty  nation, 
condudled  by  the  ablcft  and  moft  martial  moAarch 
of  the  age,  and  poffeflcd  of  every  refource  either 
for  protrafting  the  war,    or  for  puflling  it  with 
vigour  and  aftivity :   If  the  love  of  his  country 
were    his  motive  for  perfeverance,    his   obftinacy 
tended  only  to  protong  her  mifcry;  if  he  carried 
his  views  to  private  grandeur  and  ambition,   he 
might  refleft  that,  even  if  Edward  Ihould  withdraw 
his  armies,  it  appeared  from  paft  experience,  that 
fo  many  haughty  nobles,   proud  of  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  their  families,    would   never  fubmit  to 
perfonal  merit,    whofe   fuperiority  they  were   lefs 
inclined   to   regard   as    an    objeft  of  admiration, 
than  as  a  reproach  and  injury  to  themfelves.     To 
thefe  exhortations   Wallace  replied,    that,    if  he  * 

had  hitherto  afted  alone  as  the  champion  of  his 
country,  it  was  folely  becaufe  no  fccond  or  com- 
petitor, or  what  he  rather  wi(hed,  no  leader  had 
yet  appeared  to  place  himfclf  in  that  honourable 
ftation :  That  the  blame  lay  entirely  on  the  nobi- 
lity, and  chiefly  on  Bruce  himfelf,  who,  uniting  ' 
perfonal  n^erit  to  dignity  of  family,  had  defeited 
the  poft  which  both  nature  and  fortdnc,  by  fuch 
powerful  calls,  invited  him  to  aflTume :  That  the 
Scots,  pofleflfed  of  fuch  a  head,  would,  by  their 
unanimity  and  concord,  have  furmounted  the  chief 
difficulty  under  which  they  now  laboured,  and 
might  hope,  notwithftanding  their  prcfent  loflTes, 
Vol.  IL  X  to 
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to  oppofe  fucceisfuUy  all  the  power  and  abilities  of 
_  Edward  :  That  Heaven  itfelf  could  not  fet  a  more 

x»98.     glorious  prize  before  the  eyes  either  of  virtue  or 
ambition,  than  to  join  in  one  objeft,  the  acguifi- 
tion  of  royalty  with  the  defence  of  national  inde- 
pendence :  And  that  as  the  interefts  of  his  country, 
more  than  thofe  of  a  brave  man/  could  never  be 
fincerely  cultivated   by  a  facrifice   of  liberty,    he 
himfelf  was  determined,  as  far  as  pofllble,  to  pro- 
long not  her  mifery  but  her  freedom,  and  was  de- 
firous  that  his  own  life,  as  well  as  the  exiftence  of 
the  nation,  might  terminate,  when  they  could  no 
otherwife  be  preferved  than  by  receiving  the  chains 
of  a  haughty  viftor.     The  gallantry  of  thefe  fcn- 
timents,    though  delivered   by  an   armed  enemy, 
ftruck  the  generous  mind  of  Bruce :   The  flame 
was   conveyed  from  the    breaft   of  one  hero    to 
that  of  another  :  He  repented  of  his. engagements 
with  Edward;    and  opening  his  eyes  to  the  ho- 
nourable path   pointed   out   to   him  by  Wallace, 
fecretly  determined  to  feize  the  firft   opportunity 
of  embracing  the^caufe,  however  defperate,  of  his 
opprefled  country '. 

»299-  The  fubjeftion  of  Scotland,  notwithftandihg  this 

great  vidlory  of  Edward,  was  not  yet  entirely  com- 
pleted. The  Englifh  army,  after  reducing  the 
fouthern  provinces,  was  obliged  to  retire  for  want 
of  provifions ;  and  left  the  northern  counties  in  the 
hands  of  the  natives.  The  Scots,  no  lefs  enraged 
at  their  prefent  defeat,  than  elated  by  their  paft 
viftories,  dill  maintained  the  conteft  for  liberty  -, 
but  being  fully  fenfible  of  the  great  inferiority  of 
their  force,  they  endeavoured,  by  applications  to 
foreign  courts,  to  procure  to  themfelves  fome  aflift- 
ance,^  The  fupplications  of  the  Scottifli  miniftcrs 
were  reje6ied  by  Philip ;  but  were  more  fuccefsful 

^  This  ftory  is  told  by  all  the  Scotch  writers  ;  though  it  rauft  be 
owned  that  Trivet  and  Hemingford,  authors  of  good  credit,  bolh 
agree  that  Bruce  was  not  at  that  time  in  Edward^s  army. 
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with  the  court  of  Rome.  Boniface,  pkafed  with  chap. 
an  occafion  of  exertipg  his  authority,  wrote  a  letter  ^  ^^ 
to  Edward,  exhorting  him  to  pvt  a  ftop  to  his  op-  1300. 
preflions  in  Scotland,  and  difplaying  all  the  proofs,  Scotland 
fuch  as  they  had  probably  been  furnifhed  him  by  ducd! 
the  Scots  themfchres,  for  the  ancient  independence 
of  that  kingdom  \  Among  other  arguments,  hinted 
at  above,  he  mentioned  t)ie  treaty  conducted  and 
finiihed  by,  Edward  himfelf,  for  the  marriage  of  his 
Ion  with  the  heirefs  of  Scotland ;  a  treaty  which 
would  have  been  abfurd,  had  he  been  fuperior  lord 
of  the  kingdom,  and  had  pofTefled,  by  the  feudal 
law,  the  right  of  diipofing  of  his  ward  in  marriage. 
He  mentioned  feveral  omer  striking  fa£ts,  which 
feu  within  the  compafs  of  Edward's  own  know- 
ledge; particularly,  that  Alexander,  when  he  did 
homage  to  the  king,  Qpenly  and  exprefsly  declared 
in  his  prcfence,  that  he  fwore  fealty  not  for  his 
crown,  but  for  the  lands  which  he  held  in  England: 
And  the  pope's  letter  might  have  pafled  for  a  rea- 
fonable  one,  had  he  not  fubjoined  his  own  claim  to 
be  liege  lord  of  Scotland  j  a  claim  which  had  not 
once  been  heard  of,  but  which,  with  a  fingular 
confidence,  he  aflerted  (o  be  full,  entire,  and  de- 
rived from  the  moft  remote  antiquity.  The  affirm- 
ative ftyle,  which  had  been  fo  fucccfsful  with  him 
4nd  his  predcceflbrs  in  fpiritual  contefts,  was  never 
before  abiifed  after  a  more  egregious  manner  in 
gny  civil  controverfy. 

The  reply,  which  Edward  made  to  Boniface's  »3ox» 
letter  contains  particulars  no  lefs  fingular  and  re- 
markable**. He  there  proves  the  fuperiority  of 
England  by .  hiftorical  fa£ts,  deduced  from  the 
period  of  Brutus,  the  Trojan,  who,  he  faid, 
founded  the  Britifli  monarchy  in  the  age  of  Eli 
and  Samuel : .  He  fupports  his  pofition  by  all  the 
events  which  pafled  in  the  ifland  before  the  arrival 


^  Ryroer,  vol.  ii.  p.  $44*  ^  Ibid.  p.  863. 
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^  xm  ^'  ^^  ^^^  Romans :  And  after  layirig  great  ftrds  on 
y_  -^,-'_f  the  extenfive  dominions  and  heroic  viftorics  of 
130*.  king  Arthur,  he  vbuchfafes  at  laft  to  defcend  to 
the  tim«  of  Edward  the  elder,  with  which,  in  his 
fpeech  to  the  ftates  of  Scotland,  he  had  chofen  to 
begin  his  claim  of  fuperiority.  He  aflerts  it  to  be 
a  hid,  notorious  and  confirmed  by  the  records  rf 
antiauity,  that  the  Englifh  monarchs  had  often 
conferred  the  kingdoni  of  Scotland  on  their  own 
fubjc£ts ;  had  dethroned  thefe  raflal  kings  when 
unfaithful  to  them;  and  had  fubftituted  others  in 
their  (lead.  He  difplays  with  ^reat  portip  the  full 
and  complete  hottiage  which  William  had  done  to 
Henry  II,  j  without  mentioning  the  formal  aboli- 
tion of  that  extorted  deed  by  king  Richard,  and  the 
renunciation  of  all  future  claims  of  the  fame  nature. 
Yet  this  paper  he  begins  with  a  fblemn  appeal  to 
the  Almighty,  the  feafcher  of  hearts,  for  his  own 
firm  perfifafion  of  the  juftice  of  his  claim ;  and  nd 
lefs  than  a  hundred  and  four  barons  afllembled  in 

J  parliament  at  Lincoln,  concur  in  maintaining  be- 
brc  the  pope,  imdcr  their  (cals,  the  validity  of 
thefe  pretenfions%  At  the  fame  time,  however, 
they  take  care  to  iriforiti  Boniface,  that,  though 
they  had  juftified  their  caufe  before  him,  they  did 
hot  acknowledge  him  for  their  judge :  The  crown 
of  England  was  free  and  fovereign :  They  had  iworn 
to  maintain  all  its  roydl  prerogatives,  and  would 
never  permit  the  king  himfelf,  were  he  willing,  to 
relinquifli  its  independency* 
1301.  That  negleft,  almoft  total,  of  truth  and  juftice, 
which  fovereign  dates  difcover  in  their  traniadions 
^:-^  ^  ^^  with  each  other,  is  an  evil  univerfal  and  inveterate;, 
is  one  great  fource  of  the  mifery  to  which  the  hu- 
man race  is  continually  expofed;  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether,  in  many  inftances,  it  be  found  in 
the   end    to   contribute  to  the  intercfts  of  thofe 

«  Rymer,  vol#  ii,  p.   873.     Walfing.  p.  8s«    Heniing,  ,voI.  i- 
p.  i86«    Trivet,  p.  330.    M.  Weft.  p.  44.3 
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princes  themlely€$>  who  thus  lacrifice  their  inte-  chap. 
grity  to  thcip  politics.    As  few  monarchs  have  lain  y^^^^'^ 
under  ft|ronger  {teippcatiqns  to  violate  the  princi-     130^. 
pks  of  equity^  than  Edward  in  his  tranfadipns  with     , 
Scotland  I   (o  never  were  they  violated  with  lefs 
icruple    and    referver    Yet   his  advantages  were 
hitherto  precarioys  ^nd  uncertain;  and  the  Scots> 
once  roufed  to  arnris  ^d  enured  to  war^  began  to 
appear  a  formidably  eneipy,  even  to  this  military 
and  ambltipiis  ippnarche     They  chofc  John  Cum-  Scotinnd 
min  for  pheir  regent  j  and  not  content  with  main-  Jf ^^L, 
taining  their  independence  in  the  northern  parts, 
they  niadie  incuruons  into  the  fouthern   counties, 
-which  Edward  imagined  he  had  totally  fubdued. 
John  de  Segrave,  whom  he  had  left  guardian  of 
Scotland,  led  an  army  to  oppofc  them  i  and  lying     ^?V\ 
at  Rgflin,  near  Edinburgh,  lent  que  his  forces  in  ***     *  ' 
three  divifions^  to  provide  themfelves  with  forage 
opd  fubfiftence  from    the  neighbourhood.      One 
party  was  fud(}enly  attacked  by  the  regent  and  fir 
SimopFrafer;  and  being  unprepared,  was  imme- 
diately routed  and  purfued  with  grf:at  f^aughter. 
The  tew  that  efcaped,  flying  to  the  fecond  divifion, 
gave  warning  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy :  The 
fbldiers  ran  to  their  arms;  and  were  irfimediately 
U^d  on  to  take  rf  venge  fyr  the  death  pf  thpir  ooun- 
trymcn.     The  Scots,    ?Uted  with   the  advantage 
already   obtained/   made  a   vigorpui^     impreflion 
upon  them ;  The  Engliih,   animated  with  a  thirft 
of  vengeance,  n^ajntaiped  a  ftout  refijlance :  The 
victory  ^as  long  undecided  between  them  s  but  at 
laft  declared  itfelf  entirely  iq  favour  of  the  former, 
who    broke  the  Engliih  and  chafed  them  to  the 
third  divifion,  now  advancing  with  a  hafty  march  ' 

to  fupport  their  diftrefled /companions.  Many  of 
the  Scots  had  fallen  in  the  two  firft  aftions ;  moft 
of  them  were  Wounded ;  and  all  of  them  extremely 
fatigued  by  the  long  continuance  of  the  combat ; 
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CHAP.  Yet  were  they  fo  tranfported  with  fuccefi  and  mili- 
t  *  i  tary  rage,  that,  having  fuddcnly  recovered  their 
1103.  order,  and  arming  the  followers  of  their  camp  with 
the  fpoils  of  the  flaughtered  enemy,  they  drove  with 
fury  upon  the  ranks  of  thd  difmayed  Englifh.  The 
favourable  moment  decided  the  battle ;  which  the 
Scots,  had  they  met  with  a  ftcady  refiftance,  were 
not  long  able  to  maintain:  The  Englifh  were 
chafed  off  the  field :  Three  viftories  were  thus 
gained  in  one  day**:  And  the  renown  of  thcfe 
great  exploits,  feconded  by  the  favourable  difpofi- 
tions  of  the  people,  foon  made  the  regent  mafter 
of  all  the  fortrcflcs  in  the  fouth  j  and  it  became 
neceflary  for  Edward  to  begin  anew  the  conqueft  of 
the  kingdom. 

The  king  prepared  himfelf  for  this  cnterprifc 
with  his  ufual  vigour  and  abilities.  He  aflembled 
both  a  great  fleet  and  a  great  arnrry  j  and  entering 
the  frontiers  of  Scotland,  appeared  with  a  force 
which  the  enemy  could  not  think  of  refilling  in  the 
open  field:  The  Englifh  navy,  which  failed  along 
the  coaft,  fecured  the  army  from  any  danger  of 
famine :  Edward's  vigilance  preferved  it  from  fiir- 
prifes:  And  by  this  prudent  dilpofition  they  marched 
viftorious  from  one  extremity  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  other,  ravaging  the  open  country,  reducing  all 
the  caftles',  and  receiving  the  fubmiffions  of  all  the 
nobility,  even  thofe  of  Cummin  ttie  regent.  The 
moft  obftinate  refiftance  was  made  by  the  caftle  of 
Brechin,  defended  by  fir  Thomas  Maule;  and 
the  place  opened  not  its  gates,  till  the  death  of 
the  governor  by  difcouraging  the  garrifon  obliged 
isas:ain  them  to  fubmit  to  the  fate  which  had  over- 
fubducd,  whelmed  the  reft  of  the  kingdom.  Wallace,  though 
he  attended  the  Englifti  army  in  their  march, 
found  but   few    opportunities  of  fignalizing  that 

<  Honing,  vol.  i.  p.  i^y.  ft  Ibid.  p.  405. 
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valour  which  had  formcrfy  made  him  fo  terribk  ^  "  ^  ^• 
to  hh  enemies,  u— !X^ 

EiJWARD  having  completed  his  conqucft,  which  i}o4.. 
employed  him  during  the  fpacfe  of  near  two  years, 
rnyw  undertook  the  more  difficult  work  of  fettling 
the  country,  of  eftablifhing  a  new  form  of  govern- 
fnent,  and  of  making  his  acquifition  durable  to  the 
crown  of  England.      He  feems  to  have  carried  ' 

matters  to  extremity  againft  the  natives  :  He  abro- 
gated all  the  Scottifh  laws  and  cuftoms  ^ :  He 
endeavoured  to  fubftitute  the  Englifti  in  their 
place :  He  entirely  rafed  or  deftroyed  all  the  mo- 
numents of  antiquity  :  Such  records  or  hiftories  as 
had  efcaped  his  former  fcarch  were  now  burnt  or 
dilpcrfed :  And  he  haftened,  by  too  precipitate 
fteps,  to  abolifh  entirely  the  Scottifh  name,  and  to 
fink  it  finally  in  the  Englifh. 

Edward,   however,    ftill  deemed  his  favourite     1305- 
conqueft  expofed  to    fome    danger,    fo    long  as 
Wallace  was  alive;  and  being  prompted  both  by 
revenge  and  policy,  he  employed  every  art  to  dif- 
cover  his  retreat,  and  become  matter  of  his  perfon. 
At  laft,  that  hardy  warrior,  who  was  determined, 
amidil  the  univerfal  flavery  of  his  countrymen,  ftill 
to  maintain  his  independency,    was  betrayed  into 
Edward*s  hands  by  fir  John  Monteith,  his  friend, 
whom  he  had  made  acquainted  with  the  place  of 
his  concealment.     The  king,  whofe  natural   bra- 
very and  magnanimity  (hould  have  induced  him  to 
refpeft  like  qualities  in  an  enemy,  enraged  at  fome 
a6ls  of  violence  committed  by  Wallace  during  the 
fury  of  war,  refolved  to  overawe  the  Scots  by  an 
example  of  feverity :   He  ordered  Wallace  to  be  ^^a  Aug. 
carried  in  chains  to  London  ;  to  be  tried  as  a  rebel    ^y      ^^^ 
and  traitor,  though  he  had  never  made  fubmif-  «-4^^  3*.«-#'n 
fions,    or    fworn  fealty   to    England,    and  to  be  -fr^r^     -  -^^^ 
executed  on  Tower-hiU.     This  was  the  unworthy  "^y^^^  ^ 
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^  xin  ^'  ^^^^  ^^  ^  '^^^^f    ^'^^^    thrqugb  a  courfe  of  mai>f 
^  ,^_^  years,   had,   with  fignd  condudt,   intrqudity,  and 

1305.  perfeverance,  defended,   againft  a  public  and  op- 
preffive  enemy,  the  liberties  of  his  native  country. 

But  the  barbarous  poliqr  of  Edward  failed  of 
the  purpofe  to  which  it  was  dircded.  The  Scots, 
already  difgulled  at  the  great  innovations  intro- 
duced by  the  fword  of  a  conqueror  into  their  laws 
and  government,  \^ere  farther  enraged  at  the  in- 
juftice  and  cruelty  exercifed  upon  Wallace  ^  and  all 
the  envy  which,  during  his  life-time,  had  attended 
that  gallant  chief,  being  now  buried  in  his  grave, 
he  was  univerfally  regarded  as  the  champion  of 
Scodand,  and  the  patron  of  her  expiring  independ- 
ency. The  people,  inflamed  with  refcntment,  were 
every  where  difpofed  to  rife  againft  the  Englifh 
government;  and  it  was  not  long  ere  a  new  and  more 
-  fortunate  leader  prefented  himfelf,  who  condu&ed 
them  to  liberty,  to  viftory,  and  to  vengeance. 

1306.  Robert  Bruce,   grandfon  of  that  Robert  who 
Brucr.       ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  competitors  for  the  crown, 

1^-  had  fuccpeded^*  by  his  grandfather's  and  father's 
-;  -  ^'  ^  death,  to  all  their  rights  i  and  the  deipife  of  John 
Baliol,  together  with  the  captivity  pf  Edward, 
eldeft  fqn  of  that  prince,  feemed  to  open  a  fiiU 
career  to  the  genius  and  ambition  of  this  young 
nobleman.  He  faw  that  the  Scots,  when  the  title 
to  their  crown  had  expired  in  the  males  of  their 
ancient  royal  family,  had  been  divided  into  parties 
nearly  equal  between  the  houfcs  of  Bruce  and 
Baliol;  and  that  every  incident,  which  had  fince 
happened,  had  tended  to  wean  them  from  any 
attachment  to  the  latter.  The  (lender  capacity  ctf 
John  had  proved  unable  to  defend  them  againijb 
their  enemits :  He  had  meanly  refigped  his  crowii 
into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror;  He  had,  bcfpre 
his  deliverance  from  captivity,  reiterated  th^ 
refignation  in  a  manner  feemingly  voluntary ;  and 
had  in  that  deed  thrown  out  niany  rcfleftions  ex- 
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tretaiely  dilhonourable  to  his  ancient  fubjeds,  whom  chap. 
he  pmblicly  called  traitors,  ruffians,  and  rebels,  ^J^^fl^ 
and  with  whom  he  declared  he  was  determined  to  ijo^. 
maintain  no  farther  correfpondence  ** :  H^  had, 
during  the  time  of  his  exile,  adhered  fhriftly  to 
that  refolution;  and  his  ion,  being  a  prifoner, 
.leemed  ill  qualified  to  revive  the  rights,  now  fully 
^abandoned,  of  his  family.  Bruce  therefore  hoped 
that  the  Scots,  fo  long  expoied  from  the  want  of 
a  leader  to  the  opprefTions  of  their  enemies,  would 
unanimoufly  fly  to  his  ftandard,  and  would  feat  him 
on  the  vacant  throne,  to  which  he  brou^t  fuch 
plaufible  pretenfions.  His  afpiring  /pirit,  inflamed 
by  the  fervour  of  youth,  and  buoye(i«x1p  by  his  na- 
tural courage,  faw  the  glory  alone  of  the  enterprife, 
or  regarded  the  prodigious  difficulties  which  at- 
tended it,  as  the  fource  only  of  farther  glory.  The 
miferies  and  opprefTions  which  he  had  beheld  his 
countrymen  fuffcr  in  their  unequal  contefli  the  re- 
peated defeats  ^nd  misfortunes  which  tliey  had  un- 
dergone! proved  to  him  fb  many  incentives  to 
bring  them  relief,  and  conduft  them  to  vengeance 
agajhft  the  haughty  vjftor.  The  circumftances 
which  attended  Bruce*$  fir&  declaration  are  varioufly 
related ;  but  we  Iball  rather  follow  the  account  given 
by  the  Scottifh  hiftorians  s  not  tlut  their  authority  is 
in  general  any  wife  comparable  to  that  of  the  Eng- 
lifh,  but  becaufe  they  may  be  (uppofed  fbmetimes 
better  informed  concerning  fafts  which  lb  nearly  in- 
terefted  tlieir  own  nation. 

Bruce,  who  had  long  harboured  in  his  bread: 
the  dcfign  of  freeing  his  enflaved  country,  ventured 
at  laft  to  open  his  miq4  to  John  Cummin,  a  power- 
ful nobleman,  with  whom  he  lived  in  ttriA  inti- 
macy. He  found  his  friend,  as  he  imagined^ 
jTully  pofTeffed   with  the  fame  fentiments  j   and  he 

^  Bndft  Hii^.  vol.  ii.  App«  No.  zj. 
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CHAP,  needed  to  employ  no  arts  of  perAiafion  to  make 

i_^l-Lf  ^'"^  embrace  the  refolution  of  throwing  off,  on  the 
s3q6.  firft  favourable  opportunity,  the  ufurped  dominion 
of  the  En^lifti.  But  on  the  departure  of  Bnicc, 
who  attended  Edward  td  London,  Cummin,  who 
^either  had  all  along  difllembled  with  him,  or  b^an 
to  refleft  more  coolly  in  his  abfence  on  the  defpc- 
rate  nature  of  .his  undertaking,  refolved  to  atone 
for  his  crime  in  aflenting  to  this  rebellion,  by  ch^ 
merit  of  revealing  the  fccret  to  the  king  of  England. 
Edward  did  not  immediately  commit  Bruce  to  cuf- 
tody  i  becaufc  he  intended  at  the  fame  time  to  feizc 
his  three  brothers,  who  refided  in  Scotland;  and 
he  contented  ^imfelf  with  fecretly  fetting  %ies  upon 
him,  and  ordering  all  his  motions  to  be  RrSStiy 
watched.  A  nobleman  of  Edward's  court,  Bruce's 
intimate  fiiend,  was  apprised  of  his  danger;  but 
not  daring,  amidft  fo  many  jealous  eyes,  to  hold 
any  converfation  with  him,  he  fell  on  an  expedient 
to  give  him  warning,  that  it  was  full  time  he 
Ihould  make  his  efcape.  He  fent  him  by  a  fer- 
vant  a  pair  of  gilt  fpurs,  and  a  purfeof  gold,  which 
he  pretended  to  have  borrowed  from  him ;  and  left 
it  to  the  fagacitv  of  his  friend  to  difcov^r  the  mean- 
ing of  the  prefent.  Bruce  immediately  contrived 
the  means  of  his  efcape ;  and  as  the  ground  was  at 
that  time  covered  with  fnow,  he  had  the  precaution, 
it  is  faid,  to  order  his  horfes  to  be  (hod  with  their 
ihocs  inverted,  that  he  might  deceive  thofe  who 
fhould  track  his  path  over  the  open  fields  or  crofe 
roads,  through  which  he  purpofed  to  travel.  He 
arrived  in  a  few  days  at  Dumfries  in  Annandale, 
the  chief  feat  of  his  family  intereft ;  and  he  happily 
found  a  great  number  of  the  Scottifh  nobility  there 
affembled,  and  among  the  reft,  John  Cummin,  his 
former  affociate.  .    . 

jothFcb.  The  noblemen  were  aftoniftied  at  the  appear- 
ance of  Brucfe  among  them ;  and  ftill  more  when 

he 
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he  diicovered  to  therri  the  objcft  oF  his  journey.  ^J^,^^* 
He  told  them  that  he  was  come  to  live*  or  die  with  ^       *^ 
them  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  his  country,  and      1306; 
hoped,  with  their  affiftance,  to  redeem  the  Scottifh 
name  from  all  the  indignities  which  it  had  fo  long 
fuffered  from  the  tyranny  of  their  imperious  ma^ 
ters :  That  the  facrifice  of  the  rights  of  his  family 
was  the  firft  injury  which  had  prepared  the  way  for 
their  cnfuing  flavcry ;  and  by  refuming  them,  which 
was  his  firm  purpofe,  he  opened  to  them  the  joyfiil 
profpeft  of  recovering  from  the  fraudulent  ufurper 
their  ancient  and  hereditary  independence:    Tnat 
all  paft  misfortunes  had  proceeded  from  their  dif- 
union ;  and  they  would  foon  appear  no  lefs  for- 
itiidable  than  of  old  to  their  enemies,  if  they  now 
deigned  to  follow  into  the  field  their  rightful  prince, 
who  knew  no  medium  between  death  and  viftory :' 
That  their  mountains,  and  their  valour,  which  had 
during  fo  many  ages  protefted  their  liberty  from  all 
the  efforts  of  the  Roman  empire,  woxild  ftill  be 
fufficient,  were  they  worthy  ot  their  generous  'an- 
ceftof  s,  to  defend  them  againft  the  utmoft  violence 
of  the  Englifh  tyrant :    That  ;t  was  unbecoming 
men,  born  to  the  moft  ancient  independence  known 
in  Europe,  to  fubmit  to  the  will  of  any  matters  j 
but  fatal  to  receive  thofe  who,  being  irritated  by 
fuch  pcrfevering  refiftance,  and  inflamed'  with  the 
higheft  animofity,    would  never  ^ctm  themfelves 
fccurc  in  their  ufurped  dominion,  but  by  extermi- 
nadng  all  the  ancient  nobility,  and  even  all  the  an- 
cient inhabitants:   And  that,  being  reduced  to  thisf 
delperate  extremity,  it  were  better  for  them  at  once 
to  perifti,  like  brave  men,  with  fwords  in  their  hands, 
than  to  dread  long,  and  at  laft  undergo  the  fate  of 
the  unfortunate  Wallace,  whofe  merits,  in  the  brave 
and  obftinate  defence  of  his  country,  were  finally 
rewarded  by  the  hands  of  an  Englifh  executioner. 

The  fpirit  with  which  this  difcourfe  was  deli- 
vered, the  bold  fcntiments  which  it  conveyed,  the 
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^xiii  ^'  ^^^^^  of  Brace's  declararion,  affifted  by  die  graca 
n_  _*^  of  his  youdi  tnd  manly  deportment,  made  deep 
1306.  imprefTion  on  the  minds  of  his  audience>  and  rouied 
all  thofe  principles  of  indignation  and  revenge  ¥^ith 
yrhich  they  had  long  been  fecretly  aAuatdd.  The 
Scotci(h  nobles  declared  their  unanimous  reibludon 
to  u(e  the  utmoft  efforts  in  delivering  their  country 
from  bondage,  and  to  fecond  the  courage  of  Bruce, 
lA  ailerting  his  and  their  undoubted  rights  againft 
their  common  oppreflbrs.  Cummin  alone,  who  had 
iecredy  taken  his  meafures  with  the  king,  oppoied 
this  general  determination ;  and  by  reprelenting  the 
great  power  of  England,  governed  by  a  prince,  of 
wch  uncommon  vigour  and  abilities,  he  endea- 
voured to  fet  before  them  the  certain  cjcftruftion 
which  they  mull  expeft,  if  they  again  violated  their 
oaths  of  fealty,  and  fhook  off"  their  allegiance  to  (he 
Yiftorious  Edward  ^  Bruce,  already  apprifed  of 
his  treachery,  and  forefeeing  the  certain  failure  of 
all  his  own  fchemes  of  ambition  and  glory  from  the 
.oppofition  of  fo  potent  a  leader,  took  immediately 
his  refolution;  and  moved  partly  by  refcntftient, 
pardy  by  pplipy^  followed  Cummin  on  the  diffolu- 
clon  of  the  aflfembly,  attacked  him  in  the  cloyfters 
of  the  Grey  Friars,  through  which  he  paffed,  and 
running  hirp  through  the  body,  left  him  for  dead. 
Sir  TnQqni^  Kirkpatric,  one  of  Bruce's  friends, 
afking  hjip  fpof)  fl&r  if  phe  traitor  was  (lain ;  /  ie^ 
iieve  fot  Itpifpfl  Bruce,  And  is  that  a  matter^ 
cried  Kirkpatric,  t$  be  Uft  to  cctijf^ure  ?  I  will  Je-^ 
cure  bim.  Upon  which  he  drew  his  dagger,  ran  to 
Cummin,  and  (tabbed  hiip  to  the  heart.  This 
deed  of  Bruce  and  his  affpci^es,  which  contains 
circumftancesjuftly  condemned  by  our  prefentmap- 
ners,  was  re^rded  in  that  age  as  an  effort  of  manly 
yigour  and  juft  policy,  Thp  family  of  Kirkpatric 
f9ok  for  the  creft  of  their  arms,  which  they  ftill 

*  M.  Weft.  p.  453. 
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Wear,  a  hand  with  a  bloody  dagger ;  and  chofc  for  ^3A^* 
their  motto  thefe  words,  Iwilljecurehim;  the  ex-  ^J^  _g 
predion  employed  by  their  anceftor  when  he  executed     1366. 
that  violent  a6tion. 

The  murder  of  Cummin  affixed  the  feal  to  the  TbW  re- 
tonfpiracy  of  the  Scottifli  nobles:    They  had  now  ^otTand. 
no  rcfourcc  left  but  to  fhake  off  the  yoke  of  Eng- 
land, or  to  perifti  in  the  attempt :    The  genius  of 
the  nation  roufed  itfelf  from  its  prefent  dejeftion : 
And  Bruce,  flying  to  different  quarters,  excited  his 
partifans  Co  armS|  attacked  with  fuccefs  the  dilperfed 
bodies  of  the  Englifh,  got  pofleffion  of  many  of  the 
caftles,  and  having  made  his  authority  be  acknow- 
ledged in  moft  parts  of  the  kingdom,  was  folemnly 
crowned  and  inaugurated  in  the  abbey  of  Scone  by 
the  biftiop  of  St»  Andrews,  who  had  zealouQy  em- 
braced his  caufe.    The  Engli(h  were  again  chafed 
out  of  the  kingdom,  except  fuch  as  took  fhelter  in 
the  fortreffes  that  ftill  remained  in  their  hands ;  and 
Edward  found  that  the  Scots,  twice  conquered  in 
his  reign,  and  often  defeated,  muft  yet  be  anew 
fubdued.    Not  difcouraged  with  thefe  unexpected 
difficulties,  he  fcnt  Aymer  de  Valence  with  a  con- 
fiderable  force  into  Scotland,  to  check  the  progrefs 
of  the  malcontents ;  and  that  nobleman  'falling  un- 
expeftedly  upan  Bruce  at  Methven  in  Perthfliire, 
threw  his  army  into  fuch  dlforder  as  ended  in  a  total 
defeat*".     Bruce  fought  with  the  moft  heroic  cou- 
rage, was  thrice  difmounted  in  the  aftion,  and  as 
often  recovered  himfelf ;  but  was  at  laft  obliged  to 
yield  to  fuperior  fortune,  and  take  fhelter,  with  a 
few  followers,    in  the  weftern  ifles.     The  earl  of 
Athole,  fir  Simon  Frafer,  and  fir  Chriftopher  Se- 
ton,  who  had  been  taken  prifoncrs,  were  ordered 
by  Edward  to  be  executed  as  rebels  and  traitors  *. 
Many  other  acts  of  rigour  were  excrcifed  by  hinii     1307. 

k  Walling.  p-5ft.    Hemlng.  ToK  i.  p.  iis,fti)«    Trivet, p.  344* 
I  Hfoiing.  vol.i.  p.  213.    M.  Weft.  p.  456* 
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CHAP,  and  that  prince,  vowing  revenge  againft  the  whale 
i3w^i^  Scottifli  nation,  whom  he  deemed  incorrigible  in 
iSQ7»     their  averfion  to  his  government,  aflcmbled  a  great 
army,  and  was  preparing  to  enter  the  frontiers,  fe- 
cure  of  fucccfs,  and  determined  to  make  the  de- 
fencelefs  Scots  the  viftims  of  his  fcveritjr  -,  when  he 
7tii  July,    unexpeftedly  fickcned  and  died  near  Carlifle  •,  cn- 
^^^^     joining  with  his  laft  breath  his  Ion  and  fucceflbr  to 
profecute  the  enterprife,  and  never  to  delift  till  he  had 
finally  fubdued  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.     He  ex- 
pired in  the  fixty-irinth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
thirty-fifth  of  his  reign,  hated  by  his  neighbours, 
but  extremely  relpedcd  and  revered  by  his  own 
fubje£ts. 
and  cha.         The  enterprifes  finilhed  by  this  prince,  and  the 
th^kin^     projefts  which  he  formed,  and  brought  near  to  a 
'"^'    conclufion,    were  more    prudent,^  more  regularly 
conduded,  and  more  advantageous  to  the  iblid  in* 
terefts  of  his  kingdom,  than  thofe  which  were  un- 
dertaken in  any  reign,  either  of  his  anceftors  or  his 
fucceflbrs*.     He  reftored  authority  to  the  govern- 
ment, difordered  by  the  weaknefs  of  his  father ;  he 
maintained  the  laws  againft  all  the  efibrts  of  his 
turbulent  barons;  he  fijUy  annexed  to  his  crown 
the  principality  of  Wales ;  he  took  many  wife  and 
vigorous  meafures  for  reducing  Scodand-to  a  like 
condition ;  -  and  though  the  equity  of  this  latter  en- 
terprife may  reafonably  be  queftioned,  the  circum- 
fiances  of  the  two  kingdoms  promifed  fuch  certain 
fuccefs,  and  the  advantage  was  fo  vifible  of  uniting 
the  whole  ifland  under  one  head,  that  thofe  who 
give  great  indulgence  to  reafons  of  ftate  in  the  mea- 
fures of  princes,  will  not  be  apt  to  regard  this  part 
of  his  conduft  with  much  feverity.     But  Edward, 
however  exceptionable  his  chara6ter  may  appear  on 
the  head  of  juflice,  is  the  model  of  a  politic  and 
warlike  king:    He  poflcfled  induftry,  penetration, 
courage,  vigilance,  and  enterprife :  He  was  fiiigal 
in  all  expences  that  were  not  neceflary  ^  he  knew 

how 
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tiow  to  open  the  public  treafures  on  a  proper. occa-  ^^ft  ^* 
lion ;  he  puniOied  criminals  with  fcverity  -, .  he  was  y  -^  *_/ 
gracious  ^nd  affable  to  bis  fervants  and  courtiers ;     1307. 
^nd  being  of  i  majeftic  figure,  expert  in  all  military 
exercifes,  and  in  the  main  well-proportioned  in  his 
limbs,    notwithftanding  the  great  length  and  the 
fmallnefs  of  his  legs,  he  was  as  ^ell  qualified  to 
captivate  the  populace  by  his  exterior  appearance,  as 
to  gain  the  approbation  of  men  of  fenfe  by  his  more 
folid  virtues. 

But  the  chief  advantage  which  the  peo{Je  of  Mifcd- 
England  reaped,  and  ftiU  continue  to  reap,  from  tranfac* 
the  reign  of  this  great  prince,  was  the  correftion,  tions  of 
cxtenfion,   amendment,   and  eftablilh'ment  of  the  *^**''*^'g"* 
laws,   which  Edward  maintained  in  great  vigour, 
and  left  much  improved  to  pofterity :    For  the  afts 
of  a  wife  legiflator  commonly  remain,  while  the  ac- 
quifitioDS  of  a  conqueror  often  perilh  with*  him. 
This  merit  has  juftly  gained  to  Edward  the  appel- 
lation of  the  Englilh  Juftinian.     Not  only  the  nu- 
merous ftatuces  pafled  in  his  reign  touch  tbe  chief 
points  of  jurilprudence,  and,  according  to  fir  Ed- 
ward Coke  ",  truly  deferve  the  name  of  eftablifli- 
inents,  becaufe  they  weremore  conftant,  ftanding, 
and  durable  laws  than  any  made  fince ;  but  the  re- 
gular order  maintained  in  his  adminiftration  gave 
an  opportunity  to  the  common  law  to  refine  itfelf,  ^ 
and  brought  the  judges  to  a  certainty  in  their  de-  ' 
terminations,  and  the  lawyers  to  a  precifion  in  their 
pleadings.    Sir  Matthew  Hale  has  remarked  the 
fudden  improvement   of  Englifh  law  during  this 
reign ;    and  ventures  to  aflfert,    that  till  his  own 
time  it  had  never  received  any  confiderable  in- 
creafc  **.     Edward  fettled  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  k- 
veral  courts  j  firft  eftablifhed  the  office  of  juftice  of 
.  peace  i  abflained  lipm  the  pradice  coo  common  be- 


"*  Inftifute^  p.  156. 

"  Hiilory  of  the  Englifh  Law^  p.  158.  163. 
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CHAP,  fore  him,  of  interrupting  jufticc  by  mandates  frtra 
^  i^i]^  the  privy-council  •  J  repreffed  roberies  and  difor^ 
tjpr.  dtn^i  encouraged  trade,  by  giving  merchants  an 
eafy  method  of  recovering  their  debts '5  and  in 
fhort,  introduced  a  new  face  of  things  by  the  vigour 
und  wifdom  of  his  admiiliftration.  As  law  began 
now  to  be  well  eftabltfiied,  the  abufe  of  that  blejQT-. 
ing  began  alfo  to  be  remarked.  Inftead  of  their 
former  aflbciations  for  robbery  and  violence,  men 
entered  into  formal  combinations  to  fupporc  each 
other  in  law-fuits;  and  it  was  found  rci^uifite  to 
check  this  iniquity  by  aft  of  parliament  \ 

There  happened  in  this  reign  a  conliderable  aU 
teration  in  the  execution  of  the  laws :  The  king 
abolifhed  the  office  of  chief  jufticiary,  which  he 
thought  poflefled  too  much  power,  and  was  dan* 
gerous  to  the  crown  • :  He  completed  the  divifion 
of  the  court  of  exchequer  into  four  diftinft  courts^ 
which  managed  each  its  fevcral  branch,  without 
dependance  on  any  one  magiftrate;  and  as  the 
lawyers  afterwards  invented  a  method,  by  means  of 
their  fiftions,  of  carrying  bufinefs  from  one  court 
to  another,  the  feveral  courts  became  rivals  and 
checks  to  each  other ;  a  circumftance  which  tended 
much  to  improve  the  praftice  of  the  law  in  Eng- 
land. 

But  though  Edward  appeared  thus,  throughout 
his  whole  reign,  a  friend  to  law  and  juftice,  it  can- 
not be  faid  that  he  was  an  enemy  to  arbitrary 
powers    and  in  a  government  more  regular  and 

^  Arrieuli  fifper  Caft.  ctp*  6.  Edward  cnaBed  a  law  fo  this  pur- 
pofe ;  but  it  it  (loubtiiil  whether  he  ever  obferved  it.  ^a  are  fure 
that  fcarcely  any  of  his  fucceflbrs  did.  The  rotiltittlde  df  thefe  letters 
pf  prote6lion  Wctt  the  graUnd  wt  a  romptaint  bj  the  commons  in 
•  )  Edward  II«     Sec  Ry^,  p.  ^1^4    T|js  pra£lice  is  declared  illegal' 

by  the  ftatute  of  Nortliamptoni  paflc^  itijpe  fecond  of  Edward  III. 
but  it  ftill  continiled,  like  many  othef  absftib  Hiere  are  sniUnces  sf 
it  fo  late  as  the  reign  of  quean  Elizaballi. 

P  Statute  of  Win  ton.  q  StafSte  of  A^MI  Sumel. 

*  Stature  of  Confpirators.  <  SpclnJtp  Gl4t  in  verbo  Jn/HdmiMU 
Gilbert's  Hid.  of  the  Exchequer^  p.  S. 
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legal  than  was  that  of  England  in  his  age,  fuch  prac-  chap. 
rices  as  thofe  which  may  be  remarked  in  his  admi-  ^^'^^'  j 
niftrationj  would  have  given  fufEcient  ground  of     1307. 
complaint^  and  fometimes  were,  even  in  his  age, 
the    objeft  of    general  di(pleafure.      The  violent 
plunder  and  baniflimcnt  of  the  Jews ;  the  putting  of 
the  whole  clergy  at  once,  and  by  an  arbitrary  edidt, 
out  of  the  proteftion  of  law ;  the  feizing  of  all  the 
wool  and  leather  of  the*  kingdom  j  the  heightening 
of  the  impofitions  on  the  former  valuable  commo- 
dity i  the  new  and  illegal  commiflion  of  Trailbaf- 
ton  ;  the  taking  of  all  the  money  and  plate  of  mo- 
nafteries  and  churches,  even  before  he  had  any  quar- 
rel with  the  clergy  j  the  fubjefting  of  every  man 
poilefled  of  twenty  pounds  a  year  to  military  fer- 
vicc,  though  not  bound  to  it  by  his  tenure ;  his  vi- 
fible  reluftance  to  confirm  the  Great  Charter,  as  if 
that  conceffion  had  no  validity  from  the  deeds  of  his 
prcdeceflbrs;  the  captious  claufe  which  he  at  lafl: 
annexed  to  his  confirmation ;  his  procuring  of  the 
pope's  difpenfation  from  the  oaths  which  he  had 
taken  to  obferve  that  charter;  and  his  levying  of 
talliages  at  difcretion  even  after  the  ftatute,  or  ra- 
ther charter,  by  which  he  had  renounced  that  pre- 
rogative i  thefc  are  fo  many  demonftrations  of  his 
arbitrary  dilpofition,  and  prove  with  what  excep- 
tion and  relerve  we  ought  to  celebrate  his  love  of 
^uftice.     He  took  care  that  his  fubjefts  ftiould  do 
juftice  to  each  other ;  but  he  defired  always  to  have 
his  own  hands  free  in  all  his  tranfa£tions,  both  with 
them  and  with  his  neighbours. 

The  chief  obftacle  to  the  execution  of  juftice  in 
thofe  times  was  the  power  of  the  great  barons ;  and 
Edward  was  perfeftly  qualified,  by  his  chara£tcr 
and  abilities,  tor  keeping  thefe  tyrants  in  awe,  and 
reftraining  their  illegal  pradices.  This  falutary  • 
purpofe  was  accordingly  the  great  objeft  of  his  at- 
tention ;  yet  was  he  imprudendy  led  into  a  meafurc 
which  tended  to  incteak  and  confirm  their  danger- 
VoL.  II.  Y  ous 
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CHAP.  0U5  authority.    He  pafled  a  ftatutc  which,  by  al- 
i^^^^j  ^^^^^S  thtm  to  entail  their  cftates,  made  it  imprac- 
1J07.     ticable  to  diminifh  the  property  of  the  great  &nii- 

^     z_  -/;  lieSj  and  left  them  every  means  of  increafe  and  ac- 

^^f™±5  -        quirition\ 

Edward  obferved  a  contrary  policy  with  regard 

^^__^___     to  the  church ;    He  feems  to  have  been  the  firfl: 

^Ty^j^^^^^^  prince  that  paffed  a  ftatute  of  mortmain  ; 

^^"^^^^  and  prevented  by  law  the  clergy  from  making  new 

acquifitions  of  lands,  which  by  the  ecclefiaftical 
canons  they  were  for  ever  prohibited  from  alienat- 
ing. The  oppofition  between  his  maxims  with  re- 
gard to  the  nobility  and  to  the  ecclefiaflics,  lead  us 
to  conjefture  that  it  was  only  by  chance  he  palled 
the  beneficial  ftatute  of  mortmain,  and  that  his  ibk 
objcdt  was  to  maintain  the  number  of  knights'  fees, 
and  to  prevent  the  fuperiors  from  being  defrauded 
of  the  profits  of  wardfhip,  marriage,  livery,  and 
other  emoluments  arifing  from  the  feudal  tenures. 
This  is  indeed  the  reafon  affigned  in  the  ftatute  it- 
felf^  and  appears  to  have  been  his  real  objeft  io 
enafting  it.  The  author  of  the  annals  of  Waverly 
afcribes  this  aft  chiefly  to  the  king's  anxiety  for 
maintaining  the  military  force  of  the  kingdom ;  but 
adds  that  he  was  miftaken  in  his  purpofe  j  for  that 
the  Amalekites  were  overcome  more  by  the  prayers 
of  Mofes  than  by  the  fword  of  the  Ifraelites  '.  The 
ftatute  of  mortmain  was  often  evaded  afterwards  by 
the  invention  of  ufes. 

Edward  was  aftive  in  reftraining  the  ufurpations 
of  the  church;  and,  excepting  his  ardour  for  cru- 
fades,  which  adhered  to  him  during  his  whole  life, 
feems  in  other  refpefts  to  have  been  little  infefted 
with  fuperftition,  the  vice  chiefly  of  weak'  minds. 
But  the  paflion  for  crufades  was  really  in  that  age 
the  paflion  for  glory.    As  the  pope  now  felt  him^ 


^  Brady  of  Boroughs>  p.  %$.  from  the  Records* 
«  P.  ft34.    $ee  alib  M.  Weft.  p.  409, 
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Jclf  Ibmewhat  more  reftrained  in  his  former  pm£^ice 

of  pillaging  the  fcveral  churches  in  Europe,    by  ^^ ^_ 

laying  ioipofitions  upon  them,  he  permitted  the  t|^ 
generals  of  particular  orders,  Mrho  refided  at  Rome, 
to  levy  taxes  on  the  convents,  fubjefted  to  their 
jurifdi£tion ;  and  Edward  was  obliged  to  ena£b  a 
law  againft  this  new  abufe.  It  was  alfo  become  a 
praftice  of  the  court  of  Rome  to  provide  fucceflbrs 
CO  benefices  before  they  became  vacant:  Edward 
found  it  likewife  neceflary  to  prevent  by  law  this 
ipecies  of  injuftice. 

The  tribute  of  looo  marks  a  year,  to  which 
king  John,  in  doing  homage  to  the  pope  had  lub- 
jefted  the  kingdom,  had  been  pretty  regularly  paid 
fince  his  time,  though  the  vaflalage  was  constantly 
denied^  and  indeed,  for  fear  of  giving  offence,  had 
been  but  little  infifted  on,  The  payment  was  called 
by  a  new  name  of  cen/us^  not  by  that  of  tribute. 
King /Edward  fecms  to  have  always  paid  this  money 
with  great  reluftince,  and  he  fuffered  the  arrears  at 
one  time  to  run  on  for  fix  years  ^,  at  another  for 
eleven "" :  But  as  princes  in  that  age  flood  continu- 
ally in  need  of  the  pope's  good  offices,  for  difpen- 
rations  of  marriage  and  for  other  conceffions,  the 
court  of  Rome  always  found  means,  fooner  or  later, 
to  catch  the  money.  The  levying  of  firft- fruits  was 
alfb  a  new  device  begun  in  this,  reign,  by  which  his 
holinefs  thruft  his  fingers  very  frequently  into  the 
purfes  of  the  faithful ;  and  the  king  feems  to  have 
unwarily  given  way  to  it. 

In  the  former  reign  the  taxes  had  been  partly        y  . 

fcutages,    partly  fuch  a  proportional  part  of  x!m  ^^t^^-^r/t^u^ry 
moveables  as  was  granted  by  parliament :    In  this    ^     ^^ 
fcutages  were  entirely  dropped;  and  the  ^fkSmtnt  t/fi-^-^^^.^^^ 
on  moveables  was  the  chief  method  of  taxation*.  ^ 

Edward  in  his  fourth  year  had  a  fifteenth  granted 

hims  in  his  fifth  year  a  twelfth  i  in  his  eleventh 

» 

^  Ryiner»  vol.  ii.  p.  77. 107.  *  Id*  p.  16s. 
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C  HA  P,  year  a  thirtieth  from  the  laity,  a  twentieth  from  the 
^^  _*^  clergy;  in  his  eighteenth  year  a  fifteenth;  in  his 
t3»7.     twenty-fecond  year  a  tenth  from  the  laity,  a  fixth 
from  London  and  other  corporate  towns,  half  of 
their  benefices  from  the  clergy ;  in  his  twcnty-thifd 
year  an  eleventh  from  the  barons  and  others,  a  tenth 
from. the  clergy,  a  feventh  from  the  burgcflcsj  in 
his  twenty-fourth  year  a  twelfth  from  the  barons  and 
others,   an  eighth  from  the  burgefies,   from   the 
clergy  nothing,  becaufe  of  the  pope's  inhibition ;  in 
his  twenty-fifth  year  an  eighth  from  the  Idty,  a  tench 
from  the  clergy  of  Canterbury,  a  fifth  from  thofe  of 
York;  in  his  twenty- ninth  year  a  fifteenth  from  the 
laity,  on  account  of  his  confirming  the  perambula- 
tions of  the  forefts ;   the  clergy  granted  nothing ; 
in  his  thirty-third  year,  firft  a  thirtieth  from  the  ba- 
rons and  others,  and  a  twentieth  from  the  burgeffcs, 
then  a  fifteenth  from  all  his  fubjefts ;  in  his  thirty- 
fourth  year  a  thirtieth  from  all  his  fubjeds  for  knight- 
ing his  eldeft  fon. 

These  taxes  were  moderate ;  but  the  king  had  alfo 
(duties  upon  exportation  and  importation  granted  him 
from  time  to  time:  The  heavieft  were  commonly 
upon  wool.  Poundage,  or  a  (hilling  a  pound,  was 
not  regularly  granted  the  kings  fCr  life  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  V. 

In  1296  the  famous  mercantile  fociety,  called  the 
Merchant  Adventurers^  had  its  firft  origin :  It  was 
inftituted  for  the  improvement  of  the  woollen  manu- 
fafture,  and  the  vending  of  the  cloth  abroad,  parti- 
cularly at  Antwerp ''.  For  the  Englifti  at  this  time 
fcarcely  thought  of  any  more  diftant  commerce. 

This  king  granted  a  charter  or  dcclaratk)n  of 
proteftion  and  privileges  to  foreign  merchants,  and 
alfo  afcertained  the  cuftoms  or  duties  which  thofc 
merchants  were  in  return  to  pay  on  merchandife 
imported  and  exported.     He  promifcd  them  fccu- 

y  ADderfoii^s  Hiftory  of  Commerce,  vol.  i.  p.  137. 
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rity;  allowed  them  a  jury  on  trials,  confiding  half  chap. 
of  natives,  half  of  foreigners ;  and  appointed  tbem  y^-'^ 
a  judiciary  in  London  for  their  prote£tion.     But      1307. 
notwithftanding  this  feeming  attention  to  foreign 
merchants,   Edward  did  not  free  them  from  the 
cruel  hardfhip  of  making  one  anfwerable  for  the 
debts,  and  even  for  the  crimes  of  another  that  came 
from  the  fame  country  *•     We  read  of  fuch  prac- 
tices among  the  prefent  barbarous  nations.     The 
king  alfo  impofed  on  them  a  duty  of  two  (hillings  on 
each  tun  of  wine  imported,  over  and  above  .the  old 
duty  i  and  forty  pence  on  each  fack  of  wool  exported^ 
befides  half  a  mark  the  former  duty*. 

In  the  year  1303  the  Exchequer  was  robbed, 
and  of  no  lefs  a  fum  than  100,000  pounds,  as  is 
pretended  **,  The  abbot  and  monks  of  Weftmin-  -^' 
fter  were  indifted  for  this  robbery,  but  acquitted. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  king  ever  difcovered  the 
criminals  with  certainty  -,  though  his  indignation  fell 
on  the  fociety  of  Lombard  merchants,  particularly 
the  Frefcobaldi,  very  opulent  Florentines. 

The  pope  having  in  1307  coUefted  much  mo- 
ney in  England,  the  king  enjoined  the  nuncio  not 
to  export  it'  in  ipecie,  but  in  bills  of  exchange  %  A 
proQt  that  commerce  was  but  ill  underftood  at  that 
cinie. 

Edward  had  by  his  firft  wife,  Eleanor  of  Caftile, 
four  fons  -,  but  Edward,  his  heir  and  fucceflbr,  was 
the  only  one  that  furvived  him.  She  alfo  bore  him 
eleven  daughters,  moft  of  whom  died  in  their  in- 
fancy :  Of  the  furviving,  Joan  was  married  firft  to  the 
carL  of  Glocefter,  and  after  his  death  to  Ralph  de 
Monthermer:  Margaret  efpoufcd  John  duke  of 
Brabant :  Elizabeth  efpoufed  firft  John  carl  of  Hol- 
land ;  and  afterwards  the  earl  of  Herefor4 '    Mary 

«  Anderfoirs  Hlft.  of  Commerce,  vol.  i.  p.  146,  «  Rymcr, 

▼ol.  iv.  p.  361  •   It  is  the  charter  of  Edw.  I.  whi^ij^is  there  connrmed 
by  Edw.  III.  *  Kymer,  vol.  ii.  p.  ^30.  *  Ibid.  p.  X091. 
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c  HA  P.  ^as  a  nun  at  Ambrcftury,    He  had  by  his  iecond 

xj^  -  ^  wife  Margaret  of  France,  two  fons  and  a  daughter; 

1307^      Thomas  created  earl  of  Norfolk,  and  marefchal  of 

England;    and  Edmond,  who  was  created  earl  of 

Kent  by  hb  brother  when  king.    The  princefs  died 

in  her  infancy. 
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CHAP.  ;kiv. 

EDWARD        11. 

Wcaknejs  of  the  king His  faffion  for  favourites 

Piers  Gavafton Dijcontent  of  the  barons 

^ Murder  of  Gavafton fFar  with  Scotland 

■     Battle  of  Bannockburn-^—Hugb  lel)ejfenfer 

Civil  commotions^^-^Execution  of  the  earl 

of  Lancafter—'^Confpiracy  againft  the  king 

InfnrreSion-''''^T!he  king  dethroned— -'^Murdered 

His  charailer—^^Mi/cellaneous  tranfaSions 

in  this  reign. 

THE  prepoflcffions  entertained  in  favour  of  chap. 
young 'Edward,  kept  the  Englifli  from  being     x^^* 
fully  fenfible  of  the  extreme  lofs  which* they  had  ^^^v^^^ 
fuftained  by  the  death  of  the  great  monarch  who 
filled  the  throne  $  and  all  men  haftehed  with  alacrity 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  fon  and  fuc- 
ceflbr.     This  prince  was  in  the  twenty-third  year 
of  his  age,  was  of  an  agreeable  figure,  of  a  mild 
and  gentle  xlilpofition,  and  having  never  difcovered 
a  propenfity  to  any  dangerous  vice,  it  was  natural 
to  prognoilicate  tranquillity  and  ha{^inefs  from  his 
government.     But  the  firft  adt  of.  his  reign  blafted  Wcakneft 
aH  thefe  hopes,  and  (hewed  him  to  be  totally  unqUa-  o^thcUng. 
lifted  for  that  perilous  fituation,   in    which  every 
Englilh  monarch,  during  thofe  ages,  had,  from  the 
unftable  form  of  the  conftitution,  and  the  turbulent 
difpofitions  of  the  people  derived  from  it,  the  mif-  - 
fortune  to  be  placed.     The   indefatigable  Robert 
Bruce,  though  his  army  had  been  difperfed,  and 
he  himfelf  h^  been  obliged  to  take  fhelter  in  the 
Y  4  wcftcra 
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^  XIV  ^'  '^^ftcrn  ifles,  remained  not  long  unaftivc ;  but  bft- 
^  -^  '_f  fore  the  death  of  tke  late  king,  had  fallied  from  his 
1307.     retreat,  had  again  coUefted  his  followers,  had  ap- 
peared in  the  field,  and  had  obtained  by  furprife  an 
innpoi  tant  advantage  over  Aymer  de  Valence,  who 
commanded  the  Englifh  forces\     He  was  now  be- 
come fo  confiderable  as  to  have  afforded  the  king  of 
England  fufficient  glory  in  fubduing  him,  without 
incurring  any  danger  of  feeing  all  thofc  mighty  pre- 
parations made  by  his  father  fail  in  the  enterprife. 
But  Edward,  inftead  of  purfuing  his  advantages^ 
marched  but  a  litde  way  into  Scotland ;  and  having 
an  utter  incapacity  and  equal  averfion  for  all  appli- 
cation or  ferious  bufinefs,  he  immediately  returned 
upon  his  footfteps,  and  diA)anded  his  army.    His 
grandees  perceived  from  this  conduft,  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  crown,  fallen  into  fuch  feeble  hands, 
was  no  longer  to  be  dreaded,  and  that  every  info- 
lence  might  be  praftifed  by  them  with  impunity. 
HJsMflion      The  next  meafure  taken  by  Edward  gave  them 
f^v      "'^'  an  ihclination  to  attack  thofe  prerogatives  which  no 
Piers  Ga-   longer  kept  them  in  awe.     There  was  one  Piers 
vafton.       Gavafton,  fon  of  a  Gafcon  knight  of  fome  diftinc- 
tion,  who  had  honourably  ferved  the  late  king,  and 
who,  in  reward    of  his   merits,  had  obtained   an 
cftablilhment  for  his  fon  in  the  family  of  the  prince 
of  Wales.     This  young  man  fooh  infinuatcd  himfelf 
into  the  affections  of  his  mafter,  by  his  agreeable 
behaviour,  and  by  fupplying  him  with  all  thofc  in- 
nocent though  frivolous  amufements  which  fuitcd 
his  capacity  and  his  inclinations.     He  was  endowed 
with  the  utmoft  elegance  of  fliape  and  perfon,  was 
noted  for  a  fine  mien  and  eafy  carriage,  diftinguilhed 
himfelf  in  all  warlike  and  genteel  exercifos,  and  was 
celebrated  for  diofe  quick  lallies  of  wit  in  which  his 
countrymen  ufually  excel.     By  all  thefc  accomplilbo 
ments  he  gained  fo  enure  an  afcendant  oyer  young 

'  Tiive^  p.  346. 
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Edward,  whofe  heart  was  ftrongly  difpofed  to  friend-  ^  HA  ?. 
ihip  and  confidence,  that  the  late  king,  apprehen-  y_  _  _'_y 
live  of  the  confequences,  had  banifhed  him  the  king-     1307. 
dom,  and  had,  before  he  died,  made  his  fon  promife 
never  to  recal  him.     But  no  fooner  did  he  find  him- 
felf  mafter,  as  he  vainly  imagined,  than  he  ient  for 
Gavafton ;  and  even  before  his  arrival  at  court,  en- 
dowed him  widi  the  whole  earldom  of  Cornwall 
which  had  efcheated  to  the  crown  by  the  death  of 
Edmond,  fon  of  Richard  king  of  the  Romans  % 
Not  content  with  conferring  on  him  tbofe  pofleflions^ 
which  had  fuificed  as  an  appanage  for  a  prince  of 
the  blood,  he  daily  loaded  him  with  new  honours 
and  riches;  married  him  to  his  own  niece,  lifter 
of  the  earl  of  Glocefter ;  and  feemed  to  enjoy  no 
pleafure  in  his  royal  dignity,  but  as  it  enabled  him 
to  exalt  to  the  higheft  fplendour  this  objeft  of  his  fond 
afFcftions. 

The  haughty  barons,  oflTended  at  the  fupenority  Difcontent 
of  a  minion,  whofe  birth,  though  reputable,  they  ^**«b** 
defpifed  as  much  inferior  t©  their  own,  concealed  '^**"' 
not  their  difcontent ,  and  foon  found  reafons  to  juf- 
tify  their  animofity  in  the  charafter  and  condu6b  of 
the  man  they  hated.     Inftead  of  difarming  envy  by 
the  moderation  and  modefty  of  his  behaviour,  Ga« 
vafton  difplayed  his  j)Ower  and  influence  with  the  ut- 
inoft  oftentation ;  and  deemed  no  circumftance  of 
his  good  fortune  fo  agreeable  as  its  enabling  him  to 
eclipfe  and  mortify  all  his  rivals.     He  was  vain^ 
glorious,  profufe,  rapacious  -,  fond  of  exterior  pomp 
and  appearance,  giddy  with  profperity ;  and  as  he 
imagined  that  his  fortune  was  now  as  ftrongly  rooted 
in  the  kingdom,  as  his  afcendant  was  uncontrolled 
over^he  weak  monarch,  he  was  negligent  in  en- 
gaging partif&ns,  who  might  fupport  his  fudden  and 
ill-eftablifhed  grandeur.   At  all  tournaments  he  took 
delight  in  filing  the  Englifh  nobility  by  his  fuperior 

*  RfmcT,  ToL  ill.  p,  if.  Hcrning.  toK  i.  p.  443[*  Walfiog.  p.  96. 
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c  HA  P.  addrefs :  In  every  converfation  he  made  them  the 

^      '  _j  object  of  his  wit  and  raillery :  Every  day  his  cnc- 

3^07.     mies  multiplied  upon  him ;  and  nought  was  wanting 

but  a  little  time  to  cement  their  union^  and  render 

it  fatal  both  to  him  and  to  his  mafter  ^ 

It  behoved  the  king  to  take  a  journey  to  France, 
both  in  order  to  do  homage  for  the   dutchy  of 
Guienne,  and  to  efpoufe  tlie  princefs  Ifabella,  to 
whom  he  had  long  been  affianced^  though  unex- 
pcftcd  accidents  had  hitherto  retarded  the  comple- 
tion  of  the  marriage  *.     Edward  left  Gavafton  guar«» 
dian  of  the  realm  ^,  with  more  ample  powefs  than 
had  ufually  been  conferred  * ;  and,  on  his  return  with 
his  young  queen,  renewed  all  the  proofs  of  that  fond 
at&chment  to  the  favourite,  of  which  every  one  C:^ 
loudly  complained.     This  princefs  was  of  an  impe- 
rious and  intriguing  ipirit ;  and  finding  that  her  huf- 
band's  capacity  required,  as  his  temper  inclined^ 
him  to  be  governed,  flie  thought  herfelf  beft  in- 
titled,  on  every  account,  to  perform  the  office;  and 
Ihe  contrafted  a  mortal  hatred  againft  the  perfbn  who 
had  difappointed  her  in  thefe  expeAations.    She 
was  well  pleafed,  therefore,  to  fee  a  combination  of 
the  nobility  forming   againft  Gavafton,  who,  fen- 
fible  of  her  hatred,  had  wantonly  provoked  her  by 
new  infults  and  injuries. 
izo%.         Thomas  earl  of  Lancafter,  coufin-german  to  the 
king,  and  firft  prince  of  the  blood,  was  by  fiu*  the 
•moft  opulent  and  powerful  fubje£t  in  England,  and 
pofrefTed  in  his  own  right,  and  foon  after  in  that  of 
his  wife,  heirefs  of  the  family  of  Lincoln,  no  lefs 
than  fix  earldoms,  with  a  proportionable  eftate  in 
land,  attended  with  all  the  jurifdiAions  and  power 
which  commonly  in  that  age  were  annefcd  to  landed 
property.     He  was  turbulent  and  faftious  in  his  dif- 
pofition  i  mortally  hated  the  favourite^  whofe  influ- 

f  T.  de  la  More,  p.  593.    Walfing.  p.  97.         «  T.  de  laMort, 
p.  593.'    Trivet,  cont.  p.  3,  ^  Rymer/voK  iii.  p*4>7«'  Ypod. 

Neuft.  p.  499.  ^  Brady^s  A  pp.  No  4.9 « 
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chcc  over  the  king  exceeded  his  own  ;•  and  he  (bon  chap, 
became  the  head  of  that  party  among  the  barons,  ^,^^^\ 
wko  defired  the  depreffion  of  this  infolent  ftrangcr.     1309 
The  confederated  nobles  bound  themfelves  by  oath 
to  expel  Gavafton :  Bbth  fides  began  already  to  put 
themfelves  in  a  warlike  pofture :   The  licentioufnefs 
of  the  age  broke  out  in  robberie3  and  other  difor- 
ders,  the  ufual  prelude  of  civil  war :   And  the  royal 
authority,  defpiied  in  the  king's  own  hands,  and 
hated  in  thofe  of  Gavafton,  became  infufficient  for 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  the  maintenance  of 
peace  in  the  kingdom.    A  parliament  being  fum- 
moned  at  Weftminfter,    Lancafter  and   his  party 
came  thither  with  an  armed  retinue ;  and  were  there 
enabled  to  impofe  their  own  terms  on  the  fovcreign. 
They  required  the  banjAment  of  Gavafton,  im- 
pofed  an  oath  on  him  lievo*  to  return,  and  en^ged 
the  bifhops,   who  never  foiled  to  interpofe  m  all 
civil  concerns,  to  pronounce  him  excommunicated, 
if  he  remained  any  longer  in  the  kingdom  K    Ed- 
ward was  obliged  to  fubmit^;  but  even  in  his  com-- 
pliance  gave  proofs  of  his  fond  attachment  to  his  fa- 
vourite.    Inftead  of  removing  all  umbrage,  by  fend- 
ing him  to  his  own  country,  as  was  expefted,  he  ap- 
pointed him  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland ',  attended 
him  to  Briftol  on  his  journey  thither,  and  before  his 
departure  conferred  on  him  new  lands  and  riches  both 
in  Gafcony  and  England  \     Gavafton,  who  did  not 
want  l?ravcry,  and  poffcffed  talents  for  war%  a6ted 
during  his  government  with  vigour  againft  fomc 
Jriih  rebels,  whom  he  fubdued. 

Meanwhile  the  king,  lefs  ftiocked  with  the  ille* 
gal  violence  which  had  been  impofed  upon  him,  than 
unhappy  in  the  abfence  of  his  minion,  employed 
every  expedient  to  foftcn  the  oppofition  of  the  ba- 
rons to  his  return  ^  a$  if  fucce^  in  that  point  were 

I  Trivety  cont.  p.  $•  ^  Rymer^  vol.  iii.  p.  So.  >  Ibid. 

p.  92.    Murimuthy  p.  39.  a  Rvmer,  vol.  iii.  p.  87. 

f»  Hcmins.  vol.  i.  p.  9^S,    T«  dc  U  More,  p.  593. 
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c  H  A  P.^  the  chief  objefl;  of  his  government.      The  higli 
^^1^'^  office  of  hereditary  fteward  was  conferred  on  Lan^ 
1308.     cafter:  His  father-in-law,  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  was 
bought  off  by  other  conceflions :  Earl  Warrennc  was 
alfo   mollified   by  civilities,    grants,   or  promiies : 
The  infblence  of  Gavafton,  being  no  longer  before 
men's  eyes,  was  lefs  the  objeft  of  general  indigna- 
tion:  And   Edward,  deeming  matters  (ufficiendjr 
prepared  for  his  purpofe,  applied  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  obtained  for  Gavafton  -  a  difpenfadon 
from  that  oath  which  the  barons  had  compelled  him 
to  uke,  that  he  would  for  ever  abjure  the  realm  •. 
He  went  down  to  Chcftcr  to  receive  him  on  his  firft 
landing  from  Ireland ;  flew  into  his  arms  with  tranr* 
ports  of  joy  j  and  having  obtained  the  formal  con- 
lent  of  the  barons  in  parliament  to  his  re-eftaUilh- 
ment,  fet  no  longer  any  bounds  to  his  extrava^t 
fondnefs  and  affeftion.    Gavafton  himfelf^  forgetting 
his  paft  misfortunes,  and  blind  to  their  caufes,  rc- 
fumed  the  fame  oftentation  and  infolencc ;  and  be- 
came more  than  ever  the  objcft  of  general  detefta* 
tion  among  the  nobility. 

The  barons  firft  difcovered  their  animofity  by  ab- 
fenting  themfelves  from  parliament  i  and  finding 
that  this  expedient  had  not  been  fuccefsfuj,  they  be- 
gan to  think  of  employing  fharper  and  more  effec- 
tual remedies.  Though  there  had  fcarcely  been  any 
national  ground  of  complaint,  except  fome  diffipa- 
tion  of  the  public  treafure :  Though  all/the  a£b  of 
mal-adminiftration,  objected  to  the  king  and  his  fa- 
vourite, feemcdof  a  nature  more  proper  to  excite 
heart-burnings  in  a  ball  or  affembly,  than  commo- 
tions in  a  great  kingdom :  Yet  fuch  was  the  litua- 
tion  of  the  times,  that  the  barons  were  determined, 
and  were  able,  to  make  them  the  reafons  of  a  total 
.  alteration  in  the  conftitution  and  civil  government 
7th  Feb,  Having  come  to  parliament,  in  defiance  of  the  laws 
and  the  king's  prohibition,  with  a  numerous  re^UQ 

•  Rymer,  voKiii.  p.  167* 
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of  armed  followers,  they  found  themfclves  entirely 
mafters ;  and  they  prefented  a  petition,  which  was  _ 
equivalent  to  a  command,  requiring  Edward  to  de-  1308. 
volve  on  a  chdfen  junto  the  whole  authority,  both 
of  the  crown  and  of  the  parliament.  The  king  was 
obliged  to  lign  a  commiflion,  empowering  the  pre-  March  i<« 
laces  and  barons  to  eleft  twelve  perfons  who  fhould, 
till  the  term  of  Michaelmas  in  the  year  following, 
have  authority  to  enaft  ordinances  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  and  regulation  of  the  king's 
houfehold ;  contenting  that  thele  ordinances  ihould 
thenceforth  and  for  ever  have  the  force  of  laws  1  al- 
lowing the  ordainers  to  form  alTociations  among 
them&lves  and  their  friends,  for  their  ftrift  and  re- 
gular obfervance,  and  all  this  for  the  greater  glory 
of  God,  the  fecurity  of  the  church,  and  the  honour 
and  advantage  of  the  king  and  kingdom  ^.  The 
barons  in  return  figned  a  declaration,  in  which  they 
acknowledged  that  they  owed  thefe  conceflions 
merely  to  the  king's  free  grace  j  promifed  that  this 
commiflion  (hould  never  be  drawn  into  precedent ; 
and  engaged  that  the  power  of  the  ordainers  ihould 
expire  at  the  time  appointed ''. 

The  chofen  junto  accordingly  framed  their  ordi-  1311. 
nances,  and' prefented  them  to  die  king  and  parlia- 
ment for  their  confirmation  in  the  enfuing  year. 
Some  of  thefe  ordinances  were  laudable,  and  tended 
to  the  regular  execution  of  juftice :  Such  as  thofe, 
requiring  (herifFs  to  be  men  of  property,  aboli thing 
the  praftice  of  iffuing  privy  feals  for  the  fufpenfion 
of  juftice,  reftraining  the  praftice  of  purveyance, 
prohibiting  the  adulteration  and  alteration  of  the 
coin,  excluding  foreigners  from  the  farms  of  the  re- 
venue, ordering  all  payments  to  be  regularly  made 
into  the  exchequer,  revoking  all  late  grants  of  the 
crown,  and  giving  the  parties  damages  in  the  cafe 
of  vexatious  profccutions.     But  what  chiefly  grieved 

P  Brady's  App.  N»  50.    Hcming,  vol.  i.  j>.  147.     Walfing.  p.  97. 
Kjrlcy,  p.  516.  4  Brad7*ft.App.  N^^i.  . 
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c  H  A  Pr  the  king,  was  the  ordinance  for  the  removal  of  evil 
y_  '_f  counfellors,  by  which  a  great  number  of  perfbns 
1311.  were  by  name  excluded  from  every  office  of  power 
and  profit  $  and  Piers  Gavafton  himiblf  was  for  ever 
baniihed  the  king's  dominions,  under  the  penalty, 
in  cafe  of  difobedience,  of  being  declared  a  piMic 
enemy.  Other  pcrfons,  more  agreeable  to  the  ba- 
rons, were  fubflituted  in  all  the  offices.  And  it  was 
ordained,  that  for  the  future  all  the  confiderable  dig* 
nities  in  the  houfehold,  as  well  as  in  the  Iaw>  reve- 
nue, and  military  governments,  fhould  be  appointed 
by  the  baronage  in  parliament  j  and  the  power  of 
making  war,  or  aflembling  his  military  tenants, 
ihouki  no  longer  be  veiled  ioleiy  in  the  king>  nor 
be  excrcifed  without  the  confent  of  the  nobili^. 

Edward,  from  the  fame  weaknefs  bodi  in  his 
temper  and  fituation,  which  had  engaged  him  to 
grant  this  unlimited  commiflion  to  die  barons,  was 
led  to  give  a  parliamentary  fan&ion  to  their  ordi- 
nances :  But  as  a  confequence  of  the  fame  chara&er, 
hc/ecretly  made  a  proteft  againft  them,  and  de- 
clared, that  fmce  the  commif&on  was  granted  only  for 
the  making  of  ordinances  to  the  advantage  of  king 
and  kingdom,  fuch  articles  as  fhould  be  found  pre- 
judicial to  both>  were  to  be  held  as  not  ratified  and 
confirmed  \  It  is  no  wonder,  indeed,  that  he  re- 
tained a  firm  purpofe  to  revoke  ordinances  which 
had  been  impofed  on  him  by  violence,  which  endrdy 
annihilated  the  royal  authority,  and  above  all»  which 
deprived  him  of  the  company  and  fociety  of  a  peribn 
whom,  by  an  unufual  infatuadon>  he  valued  above 
all  the  world,  and  above  every  confideradon  of  in- 
tereft  or  tranquillity. 

As   foon,    therefort,   as  Edward,    removing  to 

York,^  had  freed  himfclf  from  the  immediate  terror 

•    of  the  barons  power,  he  invited  back  Gavafton  from 

Flanders,  which  that  favourite  had  made  the  place 

of  his  retreat;  and  declaring  his  banifhment  to  be 

'  Ryley's  Placit.  Pari*  p.  530*  541* 
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illegal)  and  contrary  to  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  chap. 


kingdom  *,  openly  re-  inftatcd  him  in  bis  former  credit     ^^^ 


and  authority.  The  barons,  highly  proAjpked  at  this  ,3,x 
<Iifappointmeat,  and  apprehcnfive  of  danger  to  them- 
felves,  from  the  declared  animofity  of  fo  powerful  a 
minion,  faw.that  either  his  or  their  ruin  was  now 
inevitable ;  and  they  renewed,  with  redoubled  zeal, 
their  fornier  confederacy  againft  him.  The  earl  of 
Lancafter  was  a  dangerous  head  of  this  alliance: 
Guy,  earl  of  Warwic,  entered  into  it  with  a  furious 
and  precipitate  paffion :  Humphrey  Bohun  earl  of 
Hereford,  the  conftable,  and  Aymer  de  Valence  earl 
of  Pembroke,  brought  to  it  a  great  acceffion  of 
power  and  intereft :  Even  earl  Warrcnne  deferted  the 
royal  caufe,  which  he  had  hitherto  fupported,  and 
was  induced  to  embrace  the  fide  of  the  confede- 
rates ' :  And  as  Robert  de  Winchelfey,  archbilhop 
of  Canterbury,  profefled  himfelf  of  the  fame  party, 
he  determined  the  body  of  the  clergy,  and  confe- 
quently  the  people,  to  declare  againft  the  king  and 
his  minion.  So  predominant  at  that  time  was  the 
power  of  the  great  nobility,  that  the  combination  of 
a  few  of  them  was  always  able  to  fhake  the  throne  ^ 
and  fuch  an  univerfal  concurrence  became  irrefiftible. 
The  earl  of  Lancafter  fuddenly  railed  an  army,  and 
marched  to  York,  where  he  found  the  king  already 
removed  to  Ncwcaftle " :  He  flew  thither  in  purfoit 
of  him ',  and  Edward  had  juft  time  to  efcape  to  Tin- 
Tfiouth,  where  he  embarked,  and  failed  with  Ga- 
vafton  to  Scarborough.  He  left  his  favourite  in 
that  fortrcfs,  which,  had  it  been  properly  fupplied 
with  provifions,  was  deemed  impregnable ;  and  he 
marched  forward  to  York,  in  hopes  of  raifing  an 
army,  which  might  be  able  to  fupport  him  againft 
his  enemies.  Pembroke  was  fcnt  by  the  confede-* 
rates  to  befiege  the  caftle  of  Scarborough  j  and  Ga- 
Tafton>  fenfible  of  the  bad  condition  of  his  garrifon, 

•  Brady^s  App.  N«  55.    WalCng.  p.  9^.         <  Trivet,  Oont.  p.  4.. 
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c  HA  P.  was  obliged  to  capitulate,  and  tq  furrendcr  faimleir 
^^  J^  prifoner ''.     He  llipulated  that  he  Ihould  remain  la 
131S.     Pembroke's  hands  for  two  months ;  that  endeavours 
19th  May.  Ihouid,  during  that  time,  be  mutually  ufed  for  a 
general  accommodapon ;  that  if  the  terms  propoied 
by  the  barons  were  not  accepted,  the  caftle  ihould 
be  reftored  to  him  in  the  fame  condition  as  when  he 
furrendered  it ;  and  that  the  earl  of  Pembroke  and 
Henry  Piercy  fliould,  by  contra6t,  pledge  all  their  lands 
for  the  fulfilling  of  thefe  conditions*.     Pembroke, 
now  mafterof  the  perlbn  of  this  public  enemy,  con- 
dufted  him  to  the  caftle  of  lf)edington,  near  Ban- 
bury; where,  on  pretence  of  other  bufincis,  he  left 
him,  protefled  by  a  feeble  guard  ^.     Warwic,  pro- 
bably in  concert  with  Pembroke,  attacked  the  caflle : 
The  garrilbn  refufed  to  make  any  refiflance :    Ga- 
vafton  was  yielded  up  to  him,  and  conduftcd  to 
Warwic  caftle :  The  earls  of  Lancafter,  Hereford, 
Munkr  ©f  and  Arundcl,  immediately  repaired  thither ' :    And 
Givafton.   without  any  regard  cither  to  the  laws  or  die  military 
ift  July,     capitulation,  they  ordered  the  head  of  the  obnoxious 
favourite  to  be  (buck  off  by  the  hands  of  the  exe- 
cutioner*. 

The  king  had  retired  northward  to  Berwic  when 
he  heard  of  Gavafton's  murder ;  and  his  refentmeot 
was  proportioned  to  the  affedion  which  he  had  ever 
borne  him  while  living.  He  threatened  vengeance 
on  all  the  nobility  who  had  been  adlive  in  that  bloody 
fcene,  and  he  made  preparations  for  war  in  all 
parts  of  England.  But  being  Icfs  conftant  in  his 
enmities  than  in  his  friendfhip^.  he  foon  after 
hearkened  to  terms  of  accommodation;  granted  the 
barons  a  pardon  of  all  offences ;  and  as  they  ftipu- 
lated  to  afk  him  publicly  pardon  on  their  knees  **,  he 
•was  {o  pleafed  with  thefe  vain  appearances  of  fub- 

V  Walfing.  p.  101.  *  Rymer,  vol.  ii.  p.  314. 
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knifSon^  that  he  feemed  to  have  fincqrely  forgiven  chap. 
them  all  paft  injuries.     But  as  they  ftill  pretended,  yj!^^ 
notwithftanding  their  lawlefs  conduft,  a  great  anxiety      jjx, 
for  the  maintenance  of  law,  and  required  the  efta- 
blifliment  of  their  former  ordinances  as  a  neccffary 
fccurity  for  that  purpofe,  Edward  told  them,  that  he 
was  willing  to  grant  them  a  free  and  legal  confirmation 
of  fuch  of  thefe  ordinances  as  were  not  entirely  dero- 
gatory to  the  prerogative  of  the  crown.     This  an- 
fwcr  was  received,  for  the  prefent,  as  fatisfaftory. 
The  king's  perfon,  after  the  death  of  Gavaftonj^  was 
now  become  lefs  obnoxious  to  the  public  j  and  as  the 
ordinances  infifted  on  appeareji  to  be  nearly  the  fame 
with  thofe  which  had  formerly  been  extorted  from 
Henry  III.  by  Mountfort,  and  which  had  been  at- 
tended with  fo  many  fatal  confecjuences,  they  were, 
on  that  account,  demanded  with  lefs  vehemence  by 
the  nobility  and  people.     The  minds  of  all  men 
ftemed  to  be  much  appeafed :  The  animofities  of 
faction  no  longer  prevailed:    And  England,    now 
united  under  its  head,  would  henceforth  be  able,  it 
was  hoped,  to  take  vengeance  on  all  its  enemies  s  par- 
ticularly on  the  Scots,  whofe  progrefs  was  the  objeft 
of  general  refentment  and  indignation. 

Immediately  after  Edward's  retreat  from  Scot-  war  with 
land,  Robert  Bruce  left  his  faftneffes,  in  which  he  Scotland. 
intended  to  have  fheltered  his  feeble  army  j  and  fup- 
plyin^  his  defeft  of  ftrength  by  fuperior  vigour  and 
abilities,  he  made  deep  impreffion  on  all  his  ene- 
mies, foreign  and  domeftic.  He  chafed  lord  Ar- 
gyle,  and  the  chieftain  of  the  Macdowals,  from  their 
hilk,  and  made  himfelf  entirely  matter  of  the  high 
country:  He  thence  invaded,  with  fuccefs,  the 
Cummins  in  the  low  countries  of  the  north  :  He 
took  the  caftles  of  Inverncfs,  Forfar,  and  Brechin. 
He -daily  gained  fome  new  acceflion  of  territory ;  and, 
twhat  was  a  more  inr^portant  acquifition,  he  daily  re- 
conciled the  minds  of  the  nobiJity  to  his  dominion, 
and  inlifted  under  his  ftandard  every  bold  leader, 
whom  he  enriched  by  the  fpoils  of  his  enemies.  Sir 
Vol.  II.  Z  James 
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^  xiv^  ^*  James  Douglas,  in  whom  commenced  the  greatnefs 
n_  -^-„_;  and  renown  of  that  warlike  family,  fecondcd  him  in 
1311.  all  his  cntcrprifes:  Edward  Bruce,  Robert's  own 
brother,  diftinguifhcd  himfelf  by  afts  of  valour: 
And  the  terror  of  the  Englifli  power  being  now 
abated  by  the  feeble  conduft  of  tne  king,  even  the 
leaft  fanguine  of  the  Scots  began  to  entertain  hopes 
of  recovering  their  independence  j  and  the  whole 
kingdom,  except  a  few  fortrefles,  which  he  had  not 
the  means  to  attack,  had  acknowledged  the  authority 
of  Robert. 

In  this  fituation,  Edward  had  found  it  neceflkry 
xo  grant  a  truce  to  Scotland ;  and  Robert  lucccff- 
.  fully  employed  the  interval  in  confolidating  his 
power,  and  introducing  order  into  the  civil  go- 
vernment, disjointed  by  a  long  continuance  of  wars 
and  faftions.  The  interval  was  very  fhort:  The 
truce,  ill  pbferved  on  both  fides,  was  at  laft  openly 
violatedi  and  war  recommenced  with  greater  fury 
than  ever.  Robert,  not  content  with  defending 
himfelf,  had  made  fuccefsful  inroads  into  England, 
fubfifted  his  needy  followers  by  the  plunder  of  that 
•country,  and  taught  diem  to  defpifc  the  military 
genius  of  a  people  who  had  long  been  the  objeA  of 
their  terror.  Edward,  at  laft,  roufed  from  his  le- 
thargy, had  marched  an  army  into  Scotland;  and 
Robert,  determined  not  to  rifque  too  much  againft 
an  enemy  fo  much  fuperior,  retired  again  into  the 
mountains.  The  king  advanced  beyond  Edinburgh; 
but  being  deftltute  of  provifions,  and  being  ill  fup- 
ported  by  the  EngliQi  nobility,  who  were  then  cm- 
ployed  in  framing  their  ordinances,  he  was  foon 
obliged  to  retreat,  without  gaining  any  advantage 
over  the  enemy.  But  the  appearing  union  of  all 
the  parties  in  England,  after  the  death  of  Gavafton, 
feemed  to  reftore  that  kingdom  to  its  native  force, 
opened  again  the  profpeft  of  reducing  Scodand, 
and  promifcd  a  happy  conclufion  to  a  war  in  which 
both  the  interefts  and  pallions  of  the  nation  were  lb 
deeply  engaged. 
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Edward  aflembled  forces  from  all  quarters,  with  ^  ^^  P* 
d  view  of  finifhing,  at  one  blow,  this  important  en-  ^_  _'_j 
terprife.     He  fummoned  the  moft  warlike  of  his      131^^. 
vaflals  from   Gafcony:    He   inlifted   troops  from 
Flanders,  and.  other  foreign  countries:  He  invited 
over  great  numbers  of  the  diforderly  Irifti  as  to  a 
certain  prey  t    He  joined  to  them  a  body  of  the 
Wcllh,  who  were  aftuated  by  like  motives:  And 
aflembling  the  whole  military  force  of  England,  he 
marched  to  the  frontiers  with  an  army  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Scotch  writers,  amounted  to  a  hun- 
dred thoufand  men. 

The  army  coUefted  by  Robert  exceeded  not 
thirty  thoufand  combatants ;  but  being  compofed  of 
men  who  had  diftinguiftied  themfelves  by  many  afts 
of  valour,  who  were  rendered  defperate  by  their  fitua- 
tion,  and  who  were  inured  to  all  the  varieties  of  for- 
tune, they  might  juftly,  under  fuch  a  leader,  be 
deemed  formidable  to  the  mofl:  numerous  and  beft 
appointed  armies.  The  cattle  ol^tirling,  which, 
with  Berwic,  was  the  only  fortrefs  in  Scotland  that 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Englifh,  had  long  been 
befiegcd  by  Edward  Bruce:  Philip  de  Mowbray, 
the  governor,  after  an  obftinate  defence,  was  at  1^ 
obliged  to  capitulate,  and  to  promife,  that  if,  before  ' 
a  certain  day  which  was- now  approaching,  he  were 
not  relieved,  he  (hould  open  his  gates  to  the  enemy  % 
Robert  therefore,  fenfible  that  here  was  the  ground 
on  which  he  muft  expeft  the  Englifh,  chofe  the 
field  of  battle  with  all  the  fkill  and  prudence  ima- 
ginable, and  made  the  necefTary  preparations  for 
their  reception.  He  potted  himfelf  at  Bannockburn, 
about  two  mile*  from  Stirling;  where  he  had  a  hill 
on  his  right  flank,  and  a  morafs  on  his  left:  And 
not  content  with  having  taken  thefe  precautions  to 
prevent  his  being  furrounded  by  the  more  numerous 

^  Rymer,  vol.  iii.  p.  4.Si« 
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CHAP,  army  of  the  Englift,  he  forcfaw  the  fupcrior  ftrength 
^^^  _j  of  the  enemy  in  cavalry,  and  made  provifion  againft 
1.314..      it.     Having  a  rivulet  in  front,  he  commanded  deep 
pits  to  be  dug  along  its  banks,  and  fharp  ftakes  to 
be  planted  in  them ;  and  ht  ordered  the  whole  to 
be  carefully  covered  over  with  turf**.     Tlie  Englilh 
arrived  in  Gght  on  the  evening,  and  a  Woody  con- 
flift  immediately  enfucd  between  two  bodies  of  ca- 
valry ;  where  Robert,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Scots,  engaged  in   fin^e  combat  with  Henry  dc 
Bohun,  a  gentleman  of  the  family  of  Herefbrd>  and 
at  one  ftroke  cleft  his  adverfary  to  the  chin  with  a 
batde-ax,  in  fight  of  the  two  armies.     The  Eng- 
lifii  horfe  fled  with  precipitation  to  their  main  body« 
The  Scots,  encouraged  by  this  favourable  event, 
and  glorying  in  the  valour  of  their  prince,  prognofti- 
cated  a  happy  ifluc  to  the  combat  on  the  enfuing 
day :  The  Englifh,  confident  in  their  numbers^  and 
elated  with  former  fucceflfes,  longed  for  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  revenge:   And   the   night,  though  ex- 
tremely fhort  in  that  feafon  and  in  that  climate, 
'appeared  tedious  to  the  impatience  of  the  feveral 
Battle  of     combatants.     Early  in  the  morning  Edward  drew 
V         Bannock-    out  his  army,  and  advanced  towards  the  Scots.    The 
asth  June.  ^^^^  ^^  Gloccftcr,  his  ncphcw,  who  commanded  the 
left  wing  of  the  cavalry,  impelled  by  the  ardour  of 
youth,  rulhed  on  to  the  attack  without  precaution, 
and  fe!l  among  the  covered  pits,  which  had  been 
pnepared  by  Bruce  for  the  reception  of  the  enemy  *. 
This  body  of  horfe  was  dilbrdercd :  Glocefter  him- 
felf  was  overthrown  and  flain :  Sir  James  Douglas, 
who  commanded    the  Scottifh   cavalry^  gave    the 
enemy  no  leifure  to  rally,  but  pulfeed  them  off  the 
field  with  confiderable  lofs,  and  purfued  them  in 
fight  of  their  whole  line  of  infantry.  While  the  Eng- 
lifh army  were  alarmed  with  this  unfortunate  begin- 

d  T.  dc  la  More,  p.  594.  «  Ibid, 
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ailig  of  the  a£bion,  which  commonly  proves  d^-  c  ha  p. 
cifivc,  they  obfcrved  an  army  on  the  heights  toward^  ^^  '  ^ 
the  left,  which  feemed  to  be  marching  leifurely  in  131+. 
order  to  furround  themj  and  they  were  diftradled  by 
their  multiplied  fears.  This  was  a  number  of  wag- 
goners and .  fumpter-boys,  whom  Robert  had  col- 
le<5ted$  and  having  fupplied  them  with  military 
ftandards^  gave  them  the  appearance,  at  a  djftance^ 
of  a  formidable  body.  The  ftratagem  took  effeft: 
A  panic  feized  the  Englifli :  They  threw  down  their 
armsj  and  fled  :  They  were  purfued  with  great 
(laughter,  for  the  fpace  of  ninety  miles,  till  they 
reached  Berwic:  And  the  Scots,  befidcs  an  inefti- 
mable  booty,  took  many  perfons  of  quality  prilbners, 
^nd  above  400  gentlemen,  whom  Robert  treated 
with  great  humanity  ^  and  whofe  ranfom  was  a  new 
accefldon  of  wealth  to  the  viftorious  army.  The 
king  himfelf  narrowly  efcaped,  by  taking  flieltcr  in 
Dunbar^  whofe  gate?  were  opened  to  him  by  the 
earl  of  March  i  and  he  thence  paffed  by  fea  to 
Berwic. 

Such  was  the  great  and  decifive  battle  of  Baq- 
nockburn,  which  fccured  the  independence  of  Scot- 
land, fixed  Bruce  on  the  throne  of  that  kingdom, 
and  may  be  deemed  the  greateft  overthrow  that  the 
Englifli  nation,  fince  theConqueft,  has  ever  received. 
The  number  of  flain  on  thofe  occafions  is  always 
uncertain,  and  is  commonly  much  magnified  by  the 
vigors :  But  this  defeat  made  a  deep  impreflion  on 
the  minds  of  the  Englifli  i  and  it  was  remarked,  that, 
for  Ibme  years,  no  fuperiority  of  numbers  could  en- 
courage them  to  keep  the  field  againfl:  the  Scots. 
Robert,  in  order  to  avail  himfelf  of  his  prefent  fuc- 
ccfs,  entered  England,  and  ravaged  all  the  northern 
counties  without  oppofition:  He  befieged  Carliflci 
but  that  place  was  faved  by  the  valour  of  fir  An- 

f  Ypod.  Neuft.  p»  501. 
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^  XIV  ^'  ^^^^  Harcla,  the  governor:  He  was  more  fucccfsfiil 
^  -^^  _f  againft  Berwic,  which  he  took  by  aflault :  And  this 
J314..  prince,  elated  by  his  continued  profperity,  now  en- 
tertained hopes  of  making  the  moft  important  con- 
»3J5-  quefts  on  the  Englilh.  He  fent  over  his  brother 
h^dward,  with  an  army  of  6000  men,  iBto  Ireland  1 
and  that  nobleman  aflumed  the  title  of  king  of  that 
ifland:  He  himfelf  followed  foon  after  with  more 
numerous  forces :  The  horrible  and  abfurd  opprcf- 
fions  which  the  Irifli  fufFered  under  the  Englilh 
government  made  them,  at  firft,  fly  to  the  ftandard 
of  the  Scots,  whom  they  regarded  as  their  deliverers: 
But  a  grievous  famine,  which  at  that  time  defolated 
both  Ireland  and  Britain,  reduced  the  Scottifharmy 
to  the  greateft  extremities  ^  and  Robert  was  obliged 
to  return,  with  his  forces  much  diminifhed,  into  his 
own  country.  His  brother,  after  having  experienced 
a  variety  of  fortune,  was  defeated  and  (lain  near 
Dundalk  by  the  Englilh,  commanded  by  lord  Ber- 
mingham:  And  thefe  projefts,  tooextenfive  for  the 
force  of  the  Scottifh  nation,  thus  vanilhed  intofmoke. 
Edward,  befides  fufFering  thofe  difafters  from 
the  invafion  of  the  Scots,  and  the  infurreftion  of  the 
Irifh,  was  alfo  infefted  with  a  rebellion  in  Wales  5 
and,  above  all,  by  the  faftions  of  his  own  nobility, 
who  took  advantage  of  the  piiblic  calamities,  infulted 
his  fallen  fortunes,  and  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  their 
own  independence  on  the  ruins  of  the  throne.  Lan- 
cafter,  and  the  barons  of  his  party,  who  had  declined 
attending  him  on  his  Scottifh  expedition,  no'fooner 
faw  him  return  with  difgrace,  than  they  infifted  on 
the  renewal  of  tlieir  ordinances,  which^  they  ftill  pre- 
tended, had  validity  ;  and  the  king's  unhappy  fitua- 
tion  obliged  him  to  fubmit  to  their  demands.  The 
miniftry  was  new-modelled  by  the  direftion  of  Lan- 
Cafter':  That  prince  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 

I  f  Ryley,  p.  560.    Kjmer,  vol.  iii.  p.  721. 
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councU:  It  was  declared,  that  all  the  offices  fhoulc}  ^".^  ^' 
be  filled,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  votes  of  parlia-  -^J^  -  _f 
mcnt,  or  rather  by  the  will  of  the  great  barons**:  1315, 
And  the  nation,  under  this  new  model  of  govern- 
ment, endeavoured  to  put  itfelf  in  a  better  pofture 
of  defence  againft  the  Scots.  But  the  faftious  no- 
bles were  far  from  being  terrified  with  the  progrefs 
of  thefe  public  enemies:  On  the  contrary,  they 
founded  the  hopes  of  their  own  fiiture  grandeur  on 
the  weaknefs  and  diftrefles  of  the  crown.:  Lancafter 
himfelf  was  fufpefted,  with  great  appearance  ofrea- 
fon,  of  holding  a  fecret  correfpondence  with  the  king 
of  Scots:  And  though  he  was  entrufted  with  the 
command  of  the  Englifti  armies,  he  took  care  that 
every  enterprife  fhould  be  difappointed,  and  every 
plan  of  operations  prove  unfuccefsful. 

All  the  European  kingdoms,  elpecially  that  of 
England,  were  at  this  time  unacquainted  with  the 
office  of  a  prime  minifter,  fo  well  underftood  ,at  pre- 
fent  in  all  regular  monarchies;  and  the  people  could 
form  no  conception  of  a  man,  who,  though  ftill  in 
the  rank  of  a  fubjeft,  poflefled  all  the  power  of  a 
fovereign,  eafed  the  prince  of  the  burthen  of  affairs, 
fupplied  his  want  of  experience  or  capacity,  and 
maintained  all  the  rights  of  the  crown,  without  de- 
grading the  greateft  nobles  by  their  fubmiflion  to  his 
temporary  authority.  Edward  was  plainly,  by  na- 
ture, unfit  to  hold  himfelf  the  reins  of  government: 
He  had  no  vices,  but  was  unhappy  in  a  total  incapa- 
city for  ferious  bufinefs :  He  was  lenfible  of  his  own 
defefts,  and  necelTarily  fought  to  be  governed :  Yet 
every  favourite  whom  he  fuccefTively  chofc  was  re- 
garded as  a  fellow- fubjeft  exalted  above  his  rank  and 
ftation :  He  was  the  objeft  of  envy  to  the  great  no- 
bility: His  character  and  conduft  were  decried  with 
the  people:  His  authority  over  the  king  and  king- 
dom was  confidered  as  an  ufurpation :  And  unlefs 

h  Brady,,  vol,  ii.  p.  ii».  from  the  recorcb,  A  pp.  N»  $i*     Rylcy, 
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c  HA  P.  the  prince  had  embraced  the  dangerous  expedient 
^_  _'_^  of  devolving  his  power  on  the  earl  of  Lancafter,  or 
1315.     fome  mighty  baron,  whofe  family  intercftwas  fb  ex- 
tenfive  as  to  be  able  alone  to  maintain  his  infiuence^ 
he  could  expert  no  peace  or  tranquillity  upon  the 
throne. 
Hwjjh  le         The  king's  chief  favourite,  after  the  death  of  Ga-^ 
Deipcnfcr.  yafton,  was  Hugh  le  Defpenfcr,  or  Spenfer,  a  young 
man  of  Englifli  birth,  of  high  rank,  and  of  a  noble 
family  *.     He  poflefled  all  the  exterior  accompiifh* 
ments  of  perfon  and  addrefs,  which  were  fitted  to 
engage  the  weak  mind  of  Edward ;  but  was  defti- 
tute  of  that  moderation  and  prudence  which  might 
have  qualified  him  to  mitigate  the  envy  of  the  great^ 
and  conduft  him  through  all  the  perils  of  that  dan- 
gerous ftation  to  which  he  was  advanced.     His  fa- 
ther, who  was  of  the  fame  name,  and  who,  by  means 
of  his  fon,  had  alfo  attained  great  influence  over  the 
king,  was  a  nobleman  venerable  from  his  years,  re- 
^  fpefled  through  all  his  paft  life  for  wiftlom,  valour, 

and  integrity,  and  well  fitted,  by  his  taknts  and -ex- 
perience, could  affairs  have  admitted  of  any  tempc- 
rament,  to  have  fupplied  the  defeib  both  of  the  king 
and  of  his  minion  ^.  But  no  fooner  was  Edward's 
attachment  declared  for  young  Spenfer,  than  the  tur- 
bulent Lancafter,  and  moft  of  the  great  barons,  re- 
garded him  as  their  rival,  made  him  the  objeft  of 
their  animofity,  and  formed  violent  plans  tor  his 
ruin  '•  They  firft  declared  their  difcontcnt  by  with- 
drawing from  parliament;  and  it  was  not  tong  ere 
they  found  a  pretence  for  proceeding  to  greater  ex- 
tremities againft  him. 
-i^tt.  The  king,  who  fet  no  limits  to  his  bounty  towards 

mut/on^™'  his  minions,  had  married  the  younger  Spenfer  to  his 
niece,  one  of  the  co-hcir.s  of  the  earl  of  Gloccfter, 
(lain  at  Bannockburn.     The  favourite,   by  his  fuc- 

<  Dug(U  Bsron.  vol.  i.  p.  389.  k  T.  dc  la  More,  p.  594, 
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ceflion  to  that  opulent  family,  had  inherited  great  c  h  a  p^ 
pofleflions  in  the  marches  of  Wales  ""j  and  being;  ^  ' 
defirous  of  extending  ftiU  fiirther  his  influence  in  thofc  i^u 
quarters,  he  is  accufed  of  having  committed  injuftice 
on  the  barons  of  Audley  and  Ammori^  who  had  alfo 
married  two  fitters  of  the  fame  family.  There  was 
likewife  a  baron  in  that  neighbourhood,  called  Wil* 
liam  de  Braoufe,  lord  of  Gower,  who  had  made  a 
fctdement  of  his  eftate  on  John  de  Mowbray,  his, 
Ibn-in-law;  and,  in  cafe  (^failure  of  that  nobleman 
and  his  iflue,  had  fubftituted  the  earl  of  Hereford  in 
the  fuccefiion  to  the  barony  of  Gower.  Mowbray, 
on  the  deceafe  of  his  father-in-law,  entered  imme- 
diately in  pofleflion  of  the  eftate,  without  the  forma- 
lity of  taking  livery  and  feizin  fi-om  the  crown :  But 
Spenfer,  who  coveted  that  barony>  perfuadcd  the 
king  to  put  in  execution  the  rigour  of  the  feudal  law, 
to  feize  Gower  as  efcheated  to  the  crown,  and  to 
confer  it  upon  him"*.  This  tranfaftion,  which  was 
the  proper  fubjeft  of  a  law-fuit,  immediately  excited  ^ 

^  a  civil  war  in  the  kingdom.  The  earls  of  Lancafter 
and  Hereford  flew  to  arms:  Audley  and  Ammori 
joined  them  with  all  their  forces :  The  two  Rogers  de 
Mortimer  and  Roger  de  Clifford,  with  many  others, 
difgufted,  for  private  reaforn,  at  theSpenfers,  brought 
a  confiderable  acceflion  to  the  party :  And  their  army 
being  now  formidable,  they  fcnt  a  mefTage  to  the 
king,  requiring  him  immediately  to  difmifs  or  con- 
fine the  younger  Spenfer  5  and  menacing  him,  in  cafe 
of  refufel,  with  renouncing  their  allegiance  to  him, 
and  taking  revenge  on  that  minifter  by  their  own 
authority.  They  fcarccly  waited  for  an  anfwer;  but 
immediately  fell  upon  the  lands  of  young  Spenfer, 
which  they  pillaged  and  deftroyed;  murdered  his 
fcrvants,  drove  qff  his  cattle,  and  burned  his  houfcs  ^ 

»  Trivet,  Cont.  p.  25.  »  Monacfa.  Malmcf.  •  Muri- 
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C  H  A  P«  They  thence  proceeded  to  commit  like  devaftations 
,  ^^^^  J  on  the  eilates  of  Spenfer  the  father,  whofe  charadn* 
ijti.  they  had  hitherto  fecmed  to  refpedt:  And  havings 
drawn  and  figned  a  formal  allbciation  among  diem- 
fclves ',  they  marched  to  London  with  all  their  forces^ 
ftationed  themfelves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
city,  and  demanded  of  the  king  the  banifhment  of 
both  the  Spenfers.  Thefe  noblemen  were  then  ab- 
fent;  the  father  abroad;  the  fon  at  fea;  and  both  of 
them  employed  in  different  commiffions :  The  king 
therefore  replied,  that  his  coronation  oath,  by  which 
he  was  bound  to  obferve  the  laws,  retrained  him 
from  giving  his  affent  to  fo  illegal  a  demand,  or  con- 
demning noblemen  who  were  accufed  of  no  crime, 
nor  had  any  opportunity  afforded  them  of  making 
anfwer  '.  Equity  and  reafbn  were  but  a  feeble  op- 
pofition  to  men  who  had  arms  in  their  hands,  and 
who,  being  already  involved  in  guilt,  faw  no  fafety 
but  in  fuccefs  and  vidbory.  They  entered  London 
^  with  their  troops ;  and  giving  in  to  the  parliament, 

^  which  was  then  fitting,  a  charge  againft  the  Spenfers, 

of  which  they  attempted  not  to  prove  one  article, 
they  procured,  by  menaces  and  violence,  a  fentence 
of  attainder  and  perpetual  exile  againft  thefe  mi- 
nifters '.  This  fentence  was  voted  by  the  lay  barons 
alone:  For  the  commons,  though  now  an  eftate  in 
parliament,  were  yet  of  fo  little  confideration,  that 
their  affent  was  not  demanded ;  and  even  the  votes 
of  the  prelates  were  neglefted  amidfl  the  prefent  dif- 
orders.  The  only  fymptom  which  thefe  turbulent 
barons  gave  of  their  regard  to  law,  was  their  requiring 
from  the  king  an  indemnity  for  their  illegal  proceed- 
ings • ;  after  which  they  difbanded  their  army,  and 
feparated,  in  fecurity,  as  they  imagined,  to  their  fc- 
veral  caftles. 

P  Tyfrel,  vol.  li.  p.  280.  from  the  regiftcr  of  C,  C.  Canterbury. 
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This  a6t  of  violence,  in  which  the  king  was  obliged  CHAP, 
to  acquiefcc,  rendered  his  perfbn  and  his  authority  yJ^^J-  ^ 
fo  contemptible,  that  every  one  thought  himfe}f  en-*  13^1. 
titled  to  treat  him  with  negled.  The  queen,  having 
occafion  foon  after  to  pafc  by  the  caftle  of  Leeds  in 
Kent,  which  belonged  to  the  lord  Badlefrnerc,  de- 
fired  a  night's  lodging,  but  was  refufed  admittance; 
and  fome  of  her  attendants,  who  prefented  themfelves 
at  the  gate,  were  killed  ^  The  infult  upon  this 
princefs,  who  had  always  endeavoured  to  live  on  good 
tcrnis  with  the  barons,  and  who  joined  them  heartily 
in  their  hatred  of  the  younger  Spenfer,  was  an  aftion 
which  no  body  pretended  to  juftify ;  and  the  king 
thought  that  he  might,  without  giving  general  um- 
brage, aflemble  an  army,  and  take  vengeance  on  the 
offender.  No  one  came  .to  the  affiftance  of  Badlef* 
mere;  and  Edward  prevailed":  But  having  now 
fome  forces  on  foot,  and  having  concerted  meafures 
with  his  friends  throughout  England,  he  ventured  to 
take  off  the  maik,  to  attack  all  his  enemies,  and  to 
rccal  the  two  Spenfers,  whofe  fentence  he  declared 
illegal,  unjuft,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  Great 
Charter,  pafled  without  the  aiTent  of  the  prelates, 
and  extorted  by  violence  from  him  and  the  eftate  of 
barons ''.  Still  the  commons  were  not  mentioned  by 
dther  party. 

The  king  had  now  got  the  ftart  of  the  barons ;  an  ,3,,, 
advantage  which,  in  thofe  times,  was  commonly  de- 
cifive  :  And  he  haflened  with  his  army  to  the  marches 
of  Wales,  the  chief  feat  of  the  power  of  his  enemies, 
whom  he  found  totally  unprepared  for  reliftancc. 
Many  of  the  barons  in  thofe  parts  endeavoured  to 
appeafe  him  by  fubmiflTion':  Their  caflles  were 
fcized,  and  their  perfons  committed  to  cuftody.  But 
Lancafler,    in  order  to  prevent  the  totaj  ruin  of 

t  Rymer,  vol.  iii.  p.  89.     Walfing.  p.  114,  115.     T.  de  la  More, 
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CHAP,  his  partyj  fumnnoned  together  his  vaflals  and  re« 
^^   p  laincrs;  declared  his  alliance  with  Scotland,  which 
i59»«     had  long  been  fufpefled ;  received  the  promlfe  of  a 
reinforcement  from  that  country,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Randolf  carl  of  Murray 3,   and  fir  Jruncs 
Douglas'' i  and  being  joined  by  the  earl  of  Hereford j^ 
advanced  with  all  his  forces  againft  the  king,  who 
had  collefted  an  army  of  30,000  men,  and  was  fupc- 
rior  to  his  enemies.     Lancafter  pdled  himfelf  at 
Burton  upon  Trent,  and  endeavoured  to  defend  the 
paflages  of  the  river  * :  But  being  difappointed  in 
that  plan  of  operations,  this  prince,  who  had  no  mi- 
litary genius,  and  whole  pergonal  courage  was  even 
fufpeded,  fled  with  his  army  to  the  north,  in  ex- 
pectation of  being  there  joined  by  his  Scotdfh  allies  *- 
He  was  purfued  by  the  kingi^  and  his  army  dimi-. 
nifhed  daily,  till  he  came  to  Boroughbridge,  where 
he  found  fir  Andrew  Harcla  poftcd  with  fome  forces 
on  the  oppoiite  fide  of  the  river,  and  res^y  todiipute 
the  pafTage  wich  him.    He  was  repulied  in  an  attempt 
.    which  he  made  to  force  his  way ;  the  earl  of  Here- 
ford was  killed ;  the  whole  army  of  the  rebels  yo& 
i6tliMar.  difconcerted ;    Lancafter  himfelf  was  become  inca-. 
pable  of  taking  any  meafures  either  for  flight  or  dc-. 
fence;  and  he  was   feized,  without  refiftance,  by 
Harcla,  and  conduced  to  the  king*".    In  thofe  vio- 
lent times,  the  laws  were  fo  much  neglefted  on  both 
^  fides,  that,  even  where  they  might,  without  any  fen- 
fible  inconvenience,  have  been  obferved,  the  con- 
querors deemed  it  unneceiTary  to  pay  any  regard  ca 
.  them.    Lancafter,  who  was  guilty  of  open  rebellion, 
and  was  taken  in  arms  againft  his  fovereign,  inftead 
of  being  tried  by  the  laws  of  his  country,  which  pro- 
nounced the  fentence  of  death  againft  him,  was  con- 
demned by  a  court-martial  %  and  led  to  execution. 
Edward,  however  litde  vindiftive  in  his  natural  tem- 
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per,  here  indulged  his  revenge,  and  employed  agalnft  ^  *  A  P» 
the  prifoner  ri^  fame  indignities  which  had  been  ^^^^^ 
cxercifed,  by  his  orders,  againflr  Gavafton.    He  was      i^i«. 
clothed  in  a  mean  attire,  placed  on  a  lean  jade  with*  ^^  ^?'* 
out  a  bridle,  a  hood  was  put  on  his  head,  and  in  this  o/the  evi 
pofture,  attended  by  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  ©fLancaf- 
this  prince  was  condufted  to  an  eminence  near  Pom-  ^* 
fret,  one  of  his  own  caftles,  and  there  beheaded**. 

Thus  perifhed  Thomas  earl  of  Lancafter,  prince 
of  the  blood,  and  one  of  die  moft  potent  barons  that 
had  ever  been  in  England.  His  public  condu£t  fuf- 
ficiently  difcovers  the  violence  and  turbulence  of  his 
<jura&er:  His  private  deportment  appears  not  to 
have  been  more  innocent:  And  his  hypocritical  de- 
votion, by  which  he  gained  the  favour  of  the  monks 
and  populace,  will  rather  be  regarded  as  an  aggra- 
vation than  an  alleviation  of  his  guilt.  Badlefmere, 
GiSard,  Barret,  Cheney,  Fleming,  and  about  eighteen 
of  the  moft  notorious  offenders,  were  afterwards 
condemned  by  a  legal  trial,  and  were  executed.  Many 
•were  thrown  into  prifon :  Others  made  their  efcapc 
beyond  fea :  Some  of  the  king's  fervants  were  re- 
warded from  the  forfeittires :  Harcla  received  for  his 
lervices  the  earldom  of  Carlifle,  and  a  large  eftate^ 
which  he  loon  after  forfeited  with  his  life,  for  a  trea- 
fonable  correfpondence  with  the  king  of  Scotland. 
But  the  greater  part  of  thofe  vaft  efcheats  was  feized  by 
young  Spenlcr,  whofe  rapacity  was  infatiable.  Many 
of  the  barons  of  the  king's  party  were  difgufted  with 
this  partial  divifion  of  the  fpoils :  The  envy  againfl: 
Spenfer  rofe  higher  than  ever :  The  ufual  infolencc 
of  his  temper,  enflamed  by  fuccefs,  impelled  him  to 
commie  many  afts  of  violence :  The  people,  who 
nlways  hated  him,  made  him  ftill  more  the  objeft  of 
flverfion :  All  the  relations  of  the  attainted  barons 
«nd^ntlemen  fecredy  vowed  revenge :  And  though 

'  LeUodU  ColL  f  ol,  i.  p.  66S. 
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tranquillity  was,  in  appearance,  reflx)red  to  the  king* 
_      _  dom,  the  general  contempt  of  the  king,  and  odium 
'fji,.^  againft  Spenfer,  bred  dangerous  humourSj  the  fburce 
o?  future  revolutions  and  convulfions. 

In  this  fituation,   no  fucce&  could  be  expe&ed 
from  foreign  wars ;  and  Edward,  after  making  one 
more  fruitlefs  attempt  againft  Scodand,  whence  he 
retreated  with  difhonour,  found  it  neceflary  to  termi- 
nate hoftilities  with  that  kingdom  by  a  truce  of  thir- 
teen years  *.     Robert,  though  his  tide  to  the  crown 
was  not  acknowledged  in  the  treaty,  was  fatisiied  with 
enfuring  his  poflTeflion  of  it  during  fo  long  a  time. 
He  had  repelled  with  gallantry  all  the  attacks  of  Eng- 
land: He  had  carried  war  both  into  that  kingdom 
and  into  Ireland :   He  had  rejefted  with  difdain  the 
pope's  authority,  who  pretended  to  impofe  his  com- 
mands upon  him,  and  oblige  him  to  make  peace  witli 
his  enemies :  His  throne  was  firmly  eilabliihed,  as 
well  in  the  afFeftions  of  his  fubjeflbs  as  by  force  of 
arms :  Yet  there  naturally  remained  ibme  inquietude 
in  his  mind,  while  at  war  with  a  ftate  which,  however 
at  prefent  difordered  by  faction,  wasof  itfelf  fo  much 
an  over-match  for  him,  both  in  riches  and  in  num- 
bers of  people.     And  this  truce  was,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  more  feafonable  for  England,  becaufe  the 
nation  was  at  that  junfture  threatened  with  hoftilities 
from  France. 
1314.         Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France,  who  died  in 
13 1 5,  had  left  the  crown  to  his  fon  Lewis  Hutin> 
who,  after  a  ihort  reign,  dying  without  male  iflue, 
was  fucceedcd  by  Philip  the  Long,  his  brother,  whofe 
death  foon  after  made  way  for  Charles  the  Fair,  the 
youngeft  brother  of  that  faniily*     This  monarch  had 
fome  grounds  of  complaint  againft  the  king's  mi- 
nifters  in  Guienne;  and  as  there  was  no  common  or 
equitable  judge  in  that  ftrange  ipecies  of  fovereignt/ 

«  Kymer,  vol.  iiu  p«  loii*    Murimuth,  p.  6%^ 
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cftablilhcd  by  the  fcujjal  law,  he  fecmed  dcfirouS  to  C  H  a  Pw 
take  advantage  of  Edward's  wcaknefs,  and,  under  ^^^^^ 
that  pretence,  to  confifcate  all  his  foreign  dominions  ^      1314. 
After  an  embafly  by  the  earl  of  Kent,  the  king's  bro- 
ther, had  been  tried  in  vain,  queen  Ifabella  obtained 
permiffion  to  go  over  to  Paris,  and  endeavour  to  ad- 
juft,  in  an  amicable  manner,  the  difference  with  her 
brother:  But  while  (he  was  making  fome  progrefs  in 
this  negotiation,  Charles  ftarted  a  new  pretenfion,  the 
juftice  of  which  could  not  be  difputed,  that  Edward 
himfelf  fhould  appear  in  his  court,  and  do  homage 
for  the  fees  which  he  held  in  France.     But  there  oc- 
curred many  difficulties  in  complying  with  this  de- 
mand.    Young  Spenfcr,    by  whom  the  king  was 
implicitly  governed,  had  unavoidably  been  engaged 
in  many  quarrels  with  the  queen,  who  afpired  to  the 
fame  influence;  and  though  that  artful  princefs,  on 
her  leaving  England,  had  diilembled  her  animofity, 
Spenfer,  well  acquainted  with  her  fecret  fentxments,  ^ 
was  unwilling  to  attend  his  mailer  to  Paris,  and  ap- 
pear in  a  court,  where  her  credit  might  expofe  him 
to  infults,  if  not  to  danger.     He  hefitated  no  lefs  on 
allowing  the  king  to  make  the  journey  alone ;  both 
fearing,  left  that  eafy  prince  ihould  in  his  abfence 
fall  under  other  influence;  and  forefeeing  the  perils 
to  which  he  him&lf  (hould  be  expofed,  if,  without 
the  protection  of  royal  authority,  he  remained  in 
England,  where  he  was  fo  generally  hated.     While 
theie  doubts  occafioned  delays  and  difficulties,  Ifk^ 
bella  propofcd,  that  Edward  Ihould  refign  the  domi»-      ,315. 
nion  of  Guienne  to  his  fon,  now  thirteen  years  of  age^ 
and  that  the  prince  fhould  come  to  Paris,  and  do  the 
iiomage  which  every  vaflal  owed  to  his  fuperior 
lord.     This  expedient,  which  feemed  fo  happily  to 
jemove  all  difficulties,  was  immediately  embraced : 
Spenfer  was  charmed  with  the  contrivance :  Young 
£dward  was  fent  to  Paris:  And  the  ruin  covered 

'  Kjmer^  vol.  iv;  p.  74*  98. 
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CHAP,  under  thi8  fiital  fnare,  was  n^ver  perceived  or  int* 

^^^;^  pefted  by  any  of  the  Englifti  council. 
«j»5.  The  queeiij  on  her  arrival  in  France,  had  there 

found  a  great  number  of  Englifh  fugitives,  the  re- 
mains of  the  Lancailrian  fa<9;ion;  and  their  common 
hatred  of  Spenfer  loon  begat  a  fixrret  friendfhip  and 
correfpondcnce  betweien  them  and  that  prinoefs. 
Among  the  reft  was  young  Roger  Mortimer,  a  potent 
baron  in  the  Welfli  marches,  who  had  been  obliged, 
with  others,  to  make  his  fubmiflfions  to  the  kingi  had 
been  condemned  for  high  treafon;  but  having  re- 
ceived a  pardon  for  his  life,  was  afterwards  detained 
in  the  Tower,  with  an  intention  of  rendering  his  con- 
finement perpetual.  He  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  make 
his  efcape  into  France*;  and  being  one  of  the  mod 
confiderable  perfons  now  remaining  of  the  party,  as 
well  as  diftinguifhed  by  his  violent  animofity  againft 
Spenfer,  he  was  eaGly  admitted  to  pay  his  court  to 
,  queen  Ifabella.  The  graces  of  his  perfon  and  addrefs 
advanced  him  quickly  in  her  affeftions :  He  became 
her  confident  and  counfellor  in  all  her  meafures :  And 
gaining  ground  daily  upon  her  heart,  he  engaged  her 
'  to  (kcrifice  at  laft  to  her  paflTion,  all  the  fentiments 
Confpi-  of  honour  and  of  fidelity  to  her  huiband  **.  Hating 
"<:y  *-  now  the  man  whom  (he  had  injured,  and  whom  Ihc 
Ei^.  *  never  valued,  (be  entered  ardendy  into  all  Mortimer's 
confpiracics ;  and  having  artfijlly  gotten  into  her  haiids 
the  young  prince,  and  heir  of  the  monarchy,  Ihe  re- 
folved  on  the  utter  ruin  of  the  king,  as  well  as  of  his 
favourite.  She  engaged  her  brother  to  take  part  in 
the  fame  criminal  purpole :  Her  court  was  daily  filled 
with  the  exiled  barons :  Mortimer  lived  in  the  moft 
declared  intimacy  with  her :  A  correfpondcnce  was 
lecredy  carried  on  with  the  nvalcontent  party  in  Eng- 
land :  And  when  Edward,  informed  of  thofe  alarming 

e  Kymer,  vol.  iv.  P*  7f  8.  20%    T.  de  la  More,  p.  596.     V^Mog. 
p.  120.    Ypod.  Neuit.  p,  506.  h  T.  de  la  More,  p.  568.     Mu- 
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circumftanccs,  required  her  fpeedily  to  return  with  the  ^  ^^  ^• 
prince,  (he  publicly  replied,  that  (he  would  never  fct  ^  -^-.^ 
foot  in  the  kingdom,  till  Spenfer  was  for  ever  re-     1315. 
moved  fronn  his  prefence  and  councils :  A  declara- 
tion which  procured  her  great  popularity  in  England, 
and  threw  a  decent  veil  over  all  her  treafonable  en- 
terprifes. 

Edward  endeavoured  to  put  Kimfelf  in  a  pofture 
of  defence  * ;  but,  befides  the  difficulties  arifing  from 
his  own  indolence  and  (lender  abilities,  and  the  want 
of  authority  which  of  confequence  attended  all  his 
refolutions,  it  was  not  eafy  for  him,  in  the  prefent 
ftate  of  the  kingdom  and  revenue,  to ,  maintain  a 
conftant  force  r^ady  to  repel  an  invafion,  which  he 
knew  not  at  what  time  or  place  he  had  reafon  to  cx- 
ped.  All  his  efforts  were  unequal  to  the  traiterous  infurrec- 
and  hoftile  confpiracies,  which,  both  at  home  and  tions. 
abroad,  were  forming  againft:  his  authority,  and 
which  were  daily  penetrating  farther  even  into  his 
own  family.  His  brother,  the  earl  of  Kent,  a  vir- 
tuous but  weak  prince,  who  was  then  at  Paris,  was 
engaged  by  his  fifter-in-law,  and  by  the  king  of 
France,  who  was  alfo  his  coufin-german,  to  give 
countenance  to  the  invafion,  whofc  fole  objeft,  he 
believed,  was  the  expulfion  of  the  Spenfers:  He 
prevailed  on  his  elder  brother,  the  earl  of  Norfolk, 
to  enter  fecretly  into  the  fame  defign :  The  earl  of 
Lcicefter,  brother  and  heir  of  the  earl  of  Lancafter, 
had  too  many  reafons  for  his  hatred  of  theft  minif- 
tcrs,  to  refufe  his  concurrence.  Walter  de  Reynel, 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  many  of  the  prelates, 
exprefled  their  approbation  of  the  queen's  meafures: 
Several  of  the  moft  potent  barons,  envying  the  au- 
thority of  the  favourite,  were  ready  to  fly  to  arms  : 
The  minds  of  the  people,  by  means  of  fome  truths 
and  many  calumnies,  were  ftrqngly  difpofed  to  the 
fame  party :  And  there  needed  but  the  appearance 

^  Rymer»  vol.  iv.  p.  184.  1S8. 125, 
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G  H  A  P.  of  the  queen  and  prince,  with  fuch  a  bodf  of  fomgd 
^^^^-*^  troops  as  might  protcd  her  againft  iminediace  vib- 

1325.  lence,  to  turn  all  this  tempeft,  fo  artfiifly  prepared^ 
againft  the  unhappy  Edward. 

1326.  Charles,  though  he  gave  countenance  and  ai^ 
fiftance  to  the  faction,  was  aihamed  openly  to  &n^ 
port  the  queen  and  prince  againft  the  authority  ot  x 
hufband  and  father ;  and  Ifabella  was  oUiged  to  court 
the  alliance  of  fbme  other  foreiga  potentate,  from 
whofe  dominions  ftie  might  fet  out  on  her  intended 
enterprife.  For  this  »purpofe  fhe  affianced  yoting 
Edward,  whofe  tender  age  niade  him  incapable  to 
judge  of  the  confequences,  with  Philippa)  daughter 
of  the  count  of  Holland  and  Hainauk  ^  $  and  hav« 
ing,  by  the  open  afliftance  of  this  prince,  mid  the 
fecret  protection  of  her  brother,  inMfted  in  her  io'^ 
vice  near  3000  men,  fhe  fet  fail  from  the  harbour 
of  Dort,  and  landed  fafely,  and  without  oppofiticto, 

*4th  Sept.  on  the  coaft  of  Suffolk.  The  carl  of  Kent  was  in 
her  company:  Two  other  princes  of  the  blood,  the 
earl  of  Norfolk  and  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  joined  her 
foon  after  her  landing  with  all  their  followers :  Three 
prelates,  the  bifhops  of  Ely,  Lincoln,  and  Here- 
ford, brought  her  both  the  force  of  their  vaflals  and 
the  authority  of  their  charafter':  Even  Robert  dc 
Watteville,  who  had  been  fent  by  the  king  to  oppofe 
her  progrefs  in  Suffolk,  deferted  to  her  with  all  his 
forces.  To  render  her  caufc  more  fevourable,  Ihc 
renewed  her  declaration,  that  the  fole  purpofe  of  her 
enterprife  was  to  free  the  king  and  kingdom  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  Spenfers,  and  of  chancellor  Bal- 
d<k:,  their  creature ".  The  populace  were  allured 
by  her  fpecious  pretences:  The  barons  thought 
themfelvcs  fecure  againft  forfeitures  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  prince  in  her  army:  And  a  weak  irrefb- 

k  T.  de  la  More,  p.  598.  i  Walfing.  p.  113.    Ypod.  Ncu*. 
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iutc  king,  fupported  by  miniftcrs  generally  odious,  chap. 
was  unable  to  ftem  this  torrent,  which  bpre  with  c JiJJ.' 
fuch  irrcfiftible  violence  ajgainft  hinn,  Tj^ 

Edwakp,  after  trying  in  vain  to  roqfe  the  citizens 
of  London  to  fon>c  fenfe  of  duty  %  departed  for  th^s 
"wcft,  where  he  hoped  to  meet  with  a  better  reception  j 
and.  he  had  no  fooner  difcovcred  his  wcakncfs  by 
leaving  the  city,  than  the  r4ge  of  the  populace  brok^ 
out  without  cohtrd  againft  him  and  his  minifteri. 
They  firft  plundered,  then  mwdered  all  thofe  whp 
were  obnoxious  to  them :  They  feized  the  biihop  pf 
Exeter,  a  virtuous  and  k>yal  prelate,  as  he  was 
pafling  through  the  ftreets  >  and  having  beheaded  ' 
him,  they  threw  his  body  into  the  river  ^  Thejjj^ 
made  themfelvcs  mailers  of  the  Tower  by  furprife; 
then  entered  into  a  formal  afibciation  to  put  to  death, 
without  niercy,  every  one  who  ihould  dare  to  oppofe 
die  enterpriiie  of  queen  Ifabella,  and  of  the  prince  'a 
A  like  fpirit  was  foon  communicated  to  all  other 
parts  of  England ;  and  threw  the  few  fervants  of  the 
king,  who  ftill  entertained  thoughts  of  performing* 
their  duty,  into  terror  and  aftoniflimefit.  . 

Edward  was  hotly  purfued  to  Briflol  by  the  earl 
of  Kent,  ieconded  by  the  foreign  forces  under  John 
dc  Hainault.  He  found  himfelf  difappointed  in  his 
expeftations  with  regard  to  the  loyalty  of  thofe  parts; 
and  he  paflcd  over  to  Wales,  where,  he  flattered 
himfelf,  his  name  was  more  popular,  and  which  he 
hoped  to  find  uninfefted  with  the  contagion  of  ge- 
neral rage  which  had  feized  the  Englilh^.  The 
elder  Spenfer,  created  earl  of  Winchefter,  was  left 
governor  of  the  caftle  of  Briftol  j  but  the  garrifon 
nnitinied  againft  him,  and  he  was  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  This  venerable  noble,  who 
had  nearly  reached  his  ninetieth  year,  was  ihftantly, 
without  trial,  or  witnefs,  or  accufation,  or  anfwer, 

«  Walfing.  p.  ii3«         •  Walfing.  p.  124.    T.  dc  la  More,  p.  59^. 
Murimuthy  p.  66.  f  Wahing.  p.  1x4.  ^  Murimutli,  p.  67. 
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CHAP,  condemned  to  death  by  the  rebellious  barons :  H* 

,  ^^^'   ,  was  hanged  on  a  gibbet;  his  body  was  cut  in  piece5, 

,jj5,      and  thrown  to  the  dogs';  and  his  head  was  itnt  t& 

Winchefter,  the  place  whofc  title  he  bore,  and  was 

there  fet  on  a  pole,  and  expofed  to  the  infults  of  the 

pc^ulace. 

The  king,  difappointed  anew  in  his  expe&arions 
of  fuccour  from  the  Welfti,  took  (hipping  for  Ire- 
land ;  but  being  driven  back  by  contrary  winds,  he 
endeavoured  to  conceal  himfclf  in  the  mountains  of 
Wales :  He  was  foon  difcOvered,  was  put  under  the 
cuftody  of  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  and  was  confined  in 
the  caftle  of  Kenilworth.  The  younger  Spcnfer,  his 
♦  favourite,  who  alfo  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
was  executed,  like  his  father,  without  any  appearance 
of  a  legal  trial " :  The  earl  of  Arundel,  almoft  the 
only  man  of  his  rank  in  England  who  had  msuncained 
his  loyalty,  was,  without  any  trial,  put  to  death  at 
the  inftigation  of  Mortimer :  Baldoc,  the  chancellor, 
being  a  prieft,  could  not  with  fafety  be  (6  fuddenly 
difpatchedj  but  being  fent  to  the  bifliop  of  Here- 
ford's palace  in  London,  he  was  there,  as  his  enemies 
probably  forefaw;  feized  by  die  populace,  was  thrown 
into  Newgate,  and  foon  after  expired,  from  the  cruel 
ufage  which  he  had  received  \  Even  the  ufual  re- 
verence paid  to  the  facerdotal  charafter  gave  way, 
with  every  other  confideration,  to  the  prefent  rage  d[ 
the  people. 
The  king  1'"K  queen,  to  avail  herfelf  of  the  prevailing  de- 
dcihfontd.  lufion,  fummoncd,  in  the  king's  name,  a  parliament 
at  Wcftminfter  J  where,  together  with  the  power  of 
her  army,  and  the  authority  of  her  partifans  among 
the  barons,  who  were  concerned  to  fecure  their  paft 
treafons  by  committing  new  ad:s  of  violence  againft 
their  fovereign,  Ihe  expeded  to  be  feconded  by  die 

r  Lcland*s  Coll.  voK  i.  p.  673.    T.  dc  laMore,  p.  599.  WalCog. 
p.  1*5.     M.  FroifTart,  iiv.  i.  chap.  13.  »  Walfing.  p.  115. 
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Clif7  of  the  populace,  the  moft  dangerous  of  all  in-  c  H  A  P. 
ftrunncnts,  and  the  leaft  anfwerable  for  their  excefles.  .  ^^^'  ^ 
J^  charge  was  drawn  up  againft  the  king,  in  which,  1327. 
even  though  it  was  framed  by  his  inveterate  enennics,  '3^^  J^d* 
oothing  but  his  narrow  genius,  or  his  misfortunes, 
were  objefted  to  him :  For  the  greateft  malice  found 
no  particular  crime  with  which  it  could  reproach 
this  unhappy  prince.  He  was  accufed  of  incapa- 
city for  government,  of  wafting  his  time  in  idle 
amufements,  of  negledling  public  bufinefs,  of  being 
fwayed  by  evil  counfellors,  of  having  loft,  by  his 
mifconduft,  the  kingdom  of  Scoriand,  and  part  of 
Guienne;  and  to  fwell  the  charge,  even  the  death  of 
fome  barons,  and  the  imprifonment  of  fome  prelates, 
convicted  of  treafon,  were  laid  to  his  account ".  It 
was  in  vain,  araidft  the  violence  of  arms  and  tumult 
of  the  people,  tp  appeal  either  to  law  or  to  reafon : 
The  depofition  of  the  king,  without  any  appearing 
oppofition,  was  voted  by  parliament :  The  prince, 
already  dei:)ared  regent  by  his  party '^,  was  placed  on 
the  throne  :  And  a  deputation  was  fent  to  Edward 
at  Kenilworth,  to  require  his  refignation,  which  me- 
naces and  terror  foon  extorted  from  him. 

But  it  was  impoflible  that  the  ptople,  however 
corrupted  by  the  barbarity  of  the  times,  ftill  farther 
enflamed  by  faction,  could  for  ever  remain  infen- 
fible  to  the  voice  of  nature.  Here,  a  wife  had  firft 
deferted,  next  invaded,  and  then  dethroned  her  huf- 
band;  had  made  her  minor  fon  an  inftrument  ii> 
this  unnatural  treatment  of  his  father;  had,  by  lying 
pretences,  feduced  the  nation  into  a  rebellion  againft 
their  fovereign ;  had  pufhed  them  into  violence  and 
cruelties  that  had  difhonoured  them :  All  thofe  cir- 
cumftances  were  fo  odious  in  themfclves,  and  formed 
fuch  a  complicated  fcene  of  guilt,  that  the  leaft 

■  Knyghton,  p.  1765,276^.     Brady's  App.  N*  72* 
"^  Rymcr,  vol.  iv.  p.  137.     Walfing.  p.  115. 
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CHAP,  refleftion  fufliccd  to  open  men*s  eyes,  and  make 
^  ^  ^'  ^  them  dcteft  this  flagrant  infringement  of  every  pub- 
1327.  lit  and  private  duty.  The  lufpicions  which  (bon 
arofc  of  Ifabella's  criminal  commerce  with  Mor- 
timer, the  proofs  which  daily  broke  out  of  this  part 
of  her  guilt,  increafcd  the  general  abhorrence  againft 
Her ;  and  her  hypocrify,  in  publicly  bewailing  With 
tears  the  king's  unhappy  fate '',  was  not  able  to 
deceive  even  the  moft  Kupid  and  moft  prejudiced  of 
her  adherents.  In  proportion  as  the  queen  became 
the  objeft  of  public  hatred,  the  dethroned  monarch, 
who  had  been  the  vidtim  of  her  crimes  and  her  am- 
bition, was  regarded  with  pity,  with  friendfhip, 
with  veneration  :  And  men  became  fenfible,  that  all 
his  mifconduft,  which  faftion  had  fo  much  exagge- 
rated, had  been  owing  to  the  unavoidable  weaknefs, 
not  to  any  voluntary  depravity,  of  his  chara6ter» 
The  earl  of  Leicefter,  now  earl  of  Lancafter,  to 
whofe  cuftody  he  had  been  committed,  was  foon 
touched  with  thofe  generous  fentiments ;  and  befides 
ttfing  his  prifoner  with  gentlenefs  and  humanity,  he 
was  fufpefted  to  have  entertained  (till  more  ho- 
nourable intentions  in  his  favour.  The  king,  there- 
fore, was  taken  from  his  hands,  and  delivered  over 
to  lord  Berkeley,  and  Mautravers,  and  Goumay, 
who  were  entrufted  alternately,  each  for  a  nripnth, 
with  the  charge  of  guarding  him.  While  he  was 
in  the  cuftody  of  Berkeley,  he  was  ftill  treated  ynth 
ithe  gendenefs  due  to  his  rank  and  his  misfortunes  i 
but  when  the  turn  of  Mautravers  and  Gournay  came, 
every  fpccics  of  indignity  was  praftifed  againft  him, 
as  if  their  intention  had  been  to  break  entirely  the 
prince's  foirit,  and  to  employ  his  forrows  and  afflic- 
tions, inftead  of  more  violent  and  more  dangerous 
expedients,  for  the  inftruments  of  his  murder''.  It 
is  reported  that  one  day,  when  Edward  was  to  be 

?  Walilng.  p.  126.  y  Anonymi  Hift.  p.  83s. 
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fiiaved,  they  ordered  cold  and  dirty  water  to  be  chap. 
brought  from  the  ditch  for  that  purpofe  j  and  when  .  ^^^*  , 
he  defired  k  to  be  changed,  and  was  ftill  denied  his      1327. 
requeft,    he  burft  into  tears,  which  bedewed   his 
cheeks;  and  he  exclaimed,  that  in  fpite  of  their 
iniblence,  he  fliould  be  fhaved  with  clean  and  warm 
water*.     But  as  this  method  of  laying  Edward  in 
his  grave  appeared  ftill  too  flow  to  the  impatient 
Mortimer,  he  fecretly  fent  orders  to  the  two  keepers, 
who  were  at  his  devotion,  inftantly  to  difpatch  him; 
and  thcfe  ruffians  contrived  to  make  the  manner  of 
his  death  as  cruel  and  barbarous  as  polTible.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  Berkeley's  fif knefs,  in  whofe  cuf- 
tody  he  then  was,  and  who  was  thereby  incapacitated 
frcttn  attending  his  charge  *;  they  came  to  Berkeley- 
caftle^  and  put  themfelves  in  poffeflion  of  the  king's 
perfon.     They  threw  him   on  a  bed ;    held  him  nft  Sept. 
.down  violently  with  a  table,  which  they  flung  over  The  king 
him ;  thruft  into  his  fundament  a  red-hot  iron,  which  ^^^  *"*** 
they  inferted  through  a  horn ;  and  though  the  out- 
ward marks  of  violence  upon  his  perfon  were  pre- 
vented by  this  expedient,  the  horrid  deed  was  dif- 
covered  to  all   the  guards  and  attendants  by  the 
fcreams  with  which  the  agonizing  king  filled  the 
caftle,  while  his  bowels  were  confuming. 

GouRNAY  and  Mautravers  were  held  in  general 
dcteftationj  and  when  the  enfuing  revolution  in 
England  threw  their  proteAors  from  power,  they 
found  it  neceflary  to  provide  for  their  fafety  by 
flying  the  kingdom.  Gournay  was  afterwards  feized 
at  Marfeilles,  delivered  over  to  the  fenefchal  of 
Gufenne,  put  on  board  a  ftiip  with  a  view  of  carry- 
ing him  to  England  s  but  was  beheaded  at  fea  by 
fecret  orders,  as  was  fuppofed,  from  fome  nobles 
and  prelates  in  England,  anxious  to  prevent  any  dif- 
covery  which  he  might  make  of  his  accomplices. 
Mautravers  concealed  himfelf  for  fcveral  years  in 

*  T.  de  la  More,  p.  6oa.  ^  Cotton's  Abridg.  p.  S. 
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^lug  found,  means  of  rendering 
--X/—  r.  Orrn^^"^'  ^""^pjUrdlH*  he  ventured  to  approach 

13*7-  ^./*^  'rorncf^^'^'^^L^^himfclf  on  his  knees  before  him, 

^^^'^ Jtis p<:''^'^^^^  aiid  received  a  pardon \ 

-r/^^'    fiibii^f^^  ^afy  fo  imagine  a  man  more  innocent 
^^  ^^ff-^pfjye  than  the  unhappy  king  whofe   tra- 
^^'       ^^  X^^  "^^  ^^^^  related ;  nor  a  prince  lefs  fitted 
'        '^         ^^froveming  that  fierce  and  turbulent  people  (lib- 
.\^^  to  Ais  authority.     He  was  obliged  to  devolve 
In  others  the  weight  of  government,  which  he  had 
/  peithcr  ability  nor  inclination  to  bear :  The  fame 

j/idolence  and  want  of  penetration  led  him  to  make 
choice  of  minifters  and  favourites  who  were  not 
gjways  the  beft  qualified  for  the  truft  committed  to 

(them :  The  feditious  grandees,  pleafed  with  his 
vraknefs,  yet  complaining  of  it  -,  under  pretence  of 
attacking  his  minifters,  infulted  his  perfon  and  in- 
vaded his  aurhority :  And  the  impatient  populace, 
miilaking  the  fource  of  their  grievances,  threw  all 
'  the  blame  upon  the  king,  and  increafed  the  public 

I  diforders  by  their  faftion  and  violence.  It  was  in 
vain  to  look  for  proteftion  from  the  laws,  whofe 
voice,  always  feeble  in  thofe  times,  was  not  heard 
amidft  the  din  of  arms :  What  could  not  defend  the 
king  v/as  lefs  able  to  give  Ihelter  to  any  of  the  peo- 
ple :  The  whole  machine  of  government  was  torn 
in  pieces  with  fury  and  violence:  And  men,  in- 
ftcad  of  regretting  the  manners  of  their  age,  and  the 

.  .  form  of  their  conftitution,  which  required  the  moft 

fteady  and  moft  fkilful  hand  to  condud  them,  im- 

I I  puted  all  errors  to  the  perfon  who  had  the  misfor- 
1 .  tune  to  be  entrufted  with  the  reins  of  empire. 

But  though  fuch  miftakes  are  natural  and  almoft 

unavoidable   while  the  events  are  recent,  it  is  a 

fliamcful  delufion  in  modern  hiftorians,  to  imagine 

^»  that  all  the  ancient  princes,  who  were  unfortunate 

I  in  their  government,  were  alfo  tyrannical  in  their 

*  Cotton's  Abiidg.  p.  66.  8i.    Rymer,  vol.  v,  p.  6oo. 
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conduA,  and  that  the  feditions  of  the  people  always  CHAP. 
proceeded  from  fome  invafion  of  their  privileges  by  ^  _^*^ 
the  monarch.  Even  a  great  and  a  good  king  was  not      ijay, 
in  that  age  fecure  againfl:  faftion  and  rebellion,  as 
appears  in  the  cafe  of  Henry  11. ;  but  a  great  king 
had  the  beft  chance,  as  we  learn  from  the  hiftory  of 
the  fame  period,  for  quelling  and  fubduing  them. 
Compare  the  reigns  and  characters  of  Edward  I.  and 
!!•   Xhe  father  made  feveral  violent  attempts  againfl: 
the  liberties  of  the  people:    His  barons  oppofed 
him  :  He  was  obliged,  at  lead  found  it  prudent,  to 
'fubmit :  But  as  they  dreaded  his  valour  and  abilities, 
they  were  content  with  reafonable  fatisfaftion,  and 
pufhed   no  farther  their  advantages  againfl:   him. 
The  facility  and  weaknefs  of  the  fon,  not  his  vio- 
lence, threw  every  thing  into  confufion :  The  laws 
and   government  .were  overturned  :  An  attempt  to 
reinftate  them  was  an  unpardonable  crime  :  And  no 
atonement,  but  the  depofition  and  tragical  death  of 
the   king  himfelf,  could  give  thofe  barons  content- 
ment.    It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  a  confl:itution  which 
depended  fo  much  on  the  perfonal  charafter  of  the 
prince,  muft  neceflarily,  in  many  of  its  parrs,  be  a 
government  of  will,  not  of  laws.     But  always  to 
throw,  without   diftinftion,  the  blame   of  all  dif- 
orders  upon  the  fovereign,  would  introduce  a  fatal 
error  in  politics,  and  ferve  as  a  perpetual  apology 
for  treafon  and  rebellion :  As  if  the  turbulence  of 
the  great,  and  madnefs  of  the  people,  were  not, 
equally  with  the  tyranny  of  princes,  evils  incident  to 
human  fociety,  and  no  lefs  carefully  to  be  guarded 
lagainfl:  in  every  well-regulated  confl:itution. 

Whii.e  thefc  abominable  fcenes  pafled  in  Eng-  Mifceik- 
land,    the  theatre  of  France  was   fl:ained  with  a  ncous 
wickednefs  equally  barbarous,  and  ftill  more  public  ^"^^c- 
and  deliberate.     The  order  of  knights  templars  had  ing"thir' 
arifcn  during  the  firft  fervour  of  the  Crufades ;  and  «ign. 
uniting  the  two  qualities,  the  mofl:  popular  in  that 
age,  devotion  and  valour,  and  exercifing  both  in  the 
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^  XIV  ^*  ^^  ^^^  templars  by  new  inhumanities.  The  granc] 
i_  -  _f  itiafter  of  the  order,  John  dc  Molay,  and  another 
f  j»/.  great  officer,  brother  to  the  fovereign  of  Dauphiny, 
M^ere  condufted  to  a  fcafFold,  erefted  before  the 
churcli  of  Notredame,  at  Paris,  a  full  pardon  was 
offered  them  on  the  one  hand;  the  fire,  deftined  foir 
their  execution,  was  Ihown  them  on  the  other : 
Thefe  gallant  nobles  ftill  perfifted  in  the  proteftations 
of  their  own  innocence  and  that  of  their  order  i  and 
were  inftantly  hurried  into  the  flames  by  the  execu- 
tioner *^» 

In  all  this  barbarous  injuftice,  Clement  V/  who 
was  the  creature  of  Philip,  and  then  refided  in  France, 
fully  concurred  j  and  without  examining  a  witnefs, 
or  making  any  enquiry  into  the  truth  of  fads,  he 
fummarily,  by  the  plenitude  of  his  apoftolic  power, 
abolilhed  the  whole  order.  The  templars  all  over 
Europe  were  thrown  into  prifon  i  their  conduft  un- 
derwent a  ftrift  fcrutiny ;  the  power  of  their  enemies 
ftill  purfued  and  oppreffed  them  i  but  no  where,  ex- 
cept in  France,  were  the  fmalleft  traces  of  their  guile 
pretended  to  be  found.  England  fent  an  ample  tef? 
timony  of  their  piety  and  morals  ;  but  as  the  order 
was  now  annihilated,  the  knights  were  diftributed 
into  feveral  convents,  and  their  poffeflions  were,  by 
command  of  the  pope,  transferred  to  the  order  of 
St.  John  ^  We  now  proceed  to  relate  fome  other 
detached  tranfaftions  of  the  prefent  period. 

The  kingdom  of  England  was  afflifted  with  a 

frievous  famine  during  feveral  years  of  this  reign, 
erpetual  rains  and  cold  weather  not  only  deftroyed 
the  harveft,  but  bred  a  mortality  among  the  cattle, 
and  raifed  every  kind  of  food  to  an  enormous  price  ^. 
The  parliament,  in  131 5,  endeavoured  to  fix  more 
moderate  rates  to  commodities;  not  fenfible  that 
fuch  an  attempt  was  imprafticable,  and  that,  were 

«  Vcrtot,  vol.  ii.  p.  14.1.  f  Rymer,  vol.  iii.  p.  3*3,  956. 

vol,  iv.  p.  47.   Ypod.  Ncuft.  p.  506.  s  Trivet,  conttp.  17,  li. 
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It  poffible  to  •  reduce  the  price  of  provifions  by  any  ^  ^^  ^• 
other  cxpedieht  than  by  introducing  plenty,  nothing  t_      '^ 
could  be  tnorfe  pernicious   and  deftruftive  to  the      13*7. 
public.     Where  the  produce  of  a  year,  for  inftance, 
falls  fo  far  ftiort,  as  to  afford  full  fubfiftence  only  for 
nine  months,  the  only  expedient  for  making  it  laft 
all  the  twelve,  is  to  raife  the  prices,  to  put  the  peo- 
ple by  that  means  on  (hort  allowance,  and  oblige 
them  to  fave  their  food  till  a  more  plentiful  feafbn. 
But,  in  reality,  the  increafe  of  prices  is  a  necefTary 
confequcnce  of  fcarcity ;  and  laws,  inftead  of  pre- 
venting it,  only  aggravate  the  evil,  by  cramping  and 
rcfb^ning  commerce.   The  parliament  accordingly, 
in  the  enftiing  year,  repealed  their  ordinance,  which 
they  had  found  ufelefs  and  burdenfome  ^. 

The  prices  affixed  by  the  parliament  are  fome- 
what  remarkable :  Three  pounds  twelve  (hillings  of 
our  prefent  money  for  the  beft  ftalled  ox ;  for  other 
oxen,  two  pounds  eight  (hillings  :  A  fat  hog  of  two  . 
years  old,  ten  (hillings:  A  fat  wether  un(horn,  a 
crown  J  if  (horn,  three  (hillings  and  fix-pence :  A 
fat  goofe,  feven-pence  halfpenny :  A  fat  capon,  fix- 
pence:  A  fat  hen,  three- pence:  Two  chickens, 
three-pence :  Four  pigeons,  three-pence :  Two  do- 
zen of  eggs,  three- pence  *.  If  we  confider  the(c 
prices,  we  (hall  find  that  butcher's  meat,  in  this  time 
of  great  fcarcity,  muft  ftill  have  been  fold,  by  the 
parliamentary  ordinance,  three  times  cheaper  than 
bur  middling  prices  at  prefent :  Poultry  fomewhat 
lower ;  becaufe,  being  now  confidered  as  a  delicacy, 
it  has  rifen  beyond  its  proportion.  In  the  country 
places  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  where  delicacies  bear 
no  price,  poultry  is  at  prefent  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper, 
than  butcher's  meat.  But  the  inference  I  would 
draw  from  the  comparifon  of  prices  is  ftill  more  con- 
fiderable :  I  fuppofe  that  the  rates,  affixed  by  par- 

*  Walfmgham,  p.  107. 

*  Rot.  Pari.  7  Edw.  II.  n.  J5,  36.    Ypod,  Neuft.  p.  50*. 
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c  HA  P.  Hamcnt,  were  inferior  to  the  ufiial  market  prices  in 
^      '^  thofc  years  of  famine  and  nnortality  of  catdc ;   and 
j}27.     that  thefe  commodities,  inftead  of  a  third,  had  really 
rifen  to  a  half  of  the  preient  value.     But  the  ftmiiie 
at  that  time  was  (b  confuming,  that  wheat  waslbnae- 
times  ibid  for  above  four  pounds  ten  fhilUngs  a 
quarter  ^3  ufually  for  three  pounds ' ;  that  isj  twice 
our  middling  prices :  A  certain  proof  of  the  wretched 
(late  of  tilh^  in  thofc  ages.     We  formerly  found, 
that  the  middling  price  of  corn  in  that  period  was 
half  of  the  prefent  pricey  while  the  middliflo;  price 
of  cattle  was  only  an  eighth  part :  We  here  mid  the 
fame  inunenfe  diiproportion  in  years  of  fcarcity.    It 
may  thence  be  inferred  with  certainty,  that  the  raaf- 
ing  of  corn  was  a  ijpecies  <^  xnanu&£)x>ry,  which 
few  in  that  age  coidd  pradi&  with  advantage :  And 
there  is  reafon  to  ti^ik,  that  other  manu(a6bures 
more  refined,  were  fold  even  beyond  their  prefent 
prices :  At  leail  there  is  a  demonftradoo  for  it  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIL  from  the  rates  affixed  to  fear- 
let  and  other  broad  cloth  by  aft  of  parliament. 
During  all  thofc  times^  it  was  ufoai  for  the  princes 
and  great  nobility  to  make  fctdements  of  their  vd- 
vet  beds  and  filken  robes^  in  the  (ame  manner  as 
of  their  eftates  and  manors  "'•     In  the  lift  of  jevrels 
and  plate  which  had  belonged  to  the  oftentatiotis 
Gavafton,  and  which  the  king  recovered  from  die 
earl  of  Lancafter  after  the  murder  of  that  &FOurite, 
we  find  fome  embroidered  girdles,  fkmered  finrts, 
and  filk  waiftcoats''.     It  was  afterwards  one  article 
of  accufation  againft  that  potent  and  opulent  earl, 
when  he  was  put  to  death,  that  he  had  purloined 
fome  of  that  finery  of  Gavaftoo's.     The  ignorance 
^f  thofc  ages  in  manufafhires^  and  ftill  more,  their 
unikilful  husbandry,    feem  a  clear  proof  that  the 
country  was  then  far  from  being  populous. 

^  Murimuth,  p.  48.  Walfin^ham,  p.  108,  fays  it  rofe  to  fix  pounds. 

1  Ypod.Neuft.  p.  50A.    Trivet,  cont.  p.  18. 

^  Do^dale,  paffim.  '^  Rymei*>  \i>I,  iii.  p.  383. 
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All  trade  and  manufafturcs  indeed  were  then  at  ^  ^  ^  ?• 
a  Tery  low  ebb.     The  only  country  in  the  northern  ^^^'^ 
paro  of  Europe,  where  they  feem  to  have  rifen  to      131;. 
any  tolerable  degree  of  improvement,  was  Flanders. 
When  Robert,  earl  of  that  country,  was  applied  10 
by  the  king,  and  was  defired  to  break  off  commerce 
with  the  Scots,  whom  Edward  called  his  rebels,  and 
reprefented  as  excommunicated  on  that  account  by 
the  church,  the  earl  replied,  that  Flanders  was  always 
confidered  as  common,  and  firee  and  open  to  all 
nations  *. 

The  petition  of  the  elder  Spenfer  to  parliament, 
complaining  of  the  devaftation  committed  on  his 
lands  by  the  barons,  contains  feveral  particulars  which 
are  curious  and  difcover  the  manners  of  the  age '. 
He  affirms,  that  they  had  ravaged  fixty-three  manors 
belonging  to  him,  and  he  makes  his  lofles  amount  to 
46,000  pounds  J  that  is,  to  138,000  of  our  prefent 
money.  Among  other  particulars,  he  enumerates 
a8,ooo  fheep,  1000  oxen  and  heifers,  1200  cows 
with  their  breed  for  two  years,  560  cart  horfes,  2000 
hogs,  together  with  600  bacons,  80  carcafcs  of  beefj 
and  600  muttons  in  the  larder ;  ten  tuns  of  cyder, 
arms  for  200  men,  and  other  warlike  engines  and 
provifions.  The  plain  inference  is,  that  the  greater 
part  of  Spenfer's  vaft  eftate,  as  well  as  the  eftates  of 
the  other  nobility,  was  farmed  by  the  landlord  him- 
(elf,  managed  by  his  ftewards  or  bailiffs,  and  culti* 
vated  by  his  villains.  Little  or  none  of  it  was  let 
on  leafe  to  hufbandmen :  Its  produce  was  confumed 
in  ruftic  hofpitality  by  the  baron  or  his  officers :  A 
great  number  of  idle  retainers,  ready  for  any  diforder 
or  mifchief,  were  maintained  by  him :  All  who  lived 
upon  his  eftate  were  abfolutely  at  his  difpoftl :  In- 
ftead  of  applying  to  courts  of  juftice,  he  ufually 

o  Kymer,  vol.  iii.  p.  770.  P  B»dy'8  H  ft.  vol.iJ.  p.  j43# 

from  Clauf.  15  £dw.  II.  M.  14.    Dorf.  in  cedula, 

fought 


CHAP,  fought  redrefs  by  open  force  and  violence:   The 
^^'^  great  nobility  were  a  kind  of  independent  poren* 
s%*i.     tates,  who,  if  they  fubmitted  to  any  regulations  at 
all,  were  lefs  governed  by  the  municipal  law,  than 
by  a  rudcf  fpecies  of  the  law  of  nations.    The  me- 
thod in  which  we  find  they  treated  the  king's  fa- 
vourites and  minifters,  is  a  proof  of  their  ufual  way 
of  dealing  with  each  other.     A  party  which  com- 
plains of  the  arbitrary  conduft  of  minifters,  ought 
naturally  to  afFedt  a -great  regard  for  the  laws  and 
conftitution,  and  maintain  at  leaft  the  appearance  of 
juftice  in  their  proceedings :  Yet  thofe  barons,  when 
difcontented,  came  to  parliament  with  an  armed 
force,  conftrained  the  king  to  aflent  to  their  mca- 
flires,  and  without  any  trial  or  witnefs  or  convidion, 
paffed,  from  the  pretended  notoriety  of  h&s,  sin  a£t 
of  banifhment   or  attainder  agaihft   the   minillcr, 
which,  on  the  firft  revolution  of  fortune,  was  re- 
verfed  by  like  expedients.     The  parliament,  during 
fadtious  times,  was  nothing  but  the  organ  of  prefcnt 
power.   Though  the  perfons,  of  whom  it  was  chiefly 
compofed,  feemed  to  enjoy  great  independence,  they 
really  poflfefled  no  truiJ  liberty ;  and  the  fecurity  of 
each  individual  among  them,  was  not  fo  much  de- 
rived from  the  general  proteftion  of  law,  as  from  his 
own  private  power  and  that  of  his  confederates.  The 
authority  of  the  monarch,  though  far  from  abfolute, 
was  irregular,    and  might  often  reach  him:  The 
current  of  a  faftion  might  overwhelm  him :  A  hun- 
dred confiderations,  of  benefits  and  injuries,  friend- 
fliips  and  animofities,  hopes  and  fears,  were  able  to 
influence  his  conduft;  and  amidft  thcfe  motives  a 
regard  to  equity  and  law  and  juftice  was  commonly, 
in  thofe  rude  ages,  of  iittle'moment.     Nor  did  any 
man  entertain  thoughts  of  oppofmg  prefcnt  power, 
who  did  not  deem  himfelf  ftrong  enough  to  difputc 
the  field  with  it  by  force,  and  was  not  prepared  to 
give  battle  to  the  fovereign  or  the  ruling  party. 

Befors 


■^' 


EDWARD       ir. 


Bei^ore  I  conclude  this  reign,  I  cannot  forbear  C  HA  P. 

making  another  remark^  drawn  from  the  detail  of  ^ '^ 

lo/Ies  given  in  by  the  elder  Spenfer;  particularly,     *j»7. 
the  great  qusincity  of  falted  meat  which  he  had  in 
his  larder,  600  bacons,   80  carcafes  of  beefi  600 
muttons.     We   may  obferve  that  the  outrage  of 
which  he  complained  began  after  the  third  of  May, 
or  the  eleventh  new  ftyle,  as  we  learn  from  the  fame 
paper.     It  is  eafy  therefore  to  conjefture  what  a  vaft 
ftorc  ofthe  fame  kind  he  muft  have  laid  up  at  the 
beginning  of  winter ;  and  we  may  draw  a  new  con- 
clufion  with  regard  to  the  wretched  ftate  of  ancient 
hufbandry,  which  could  not  provide  fubfiftence  for 
the  cattle  during  winter,  even  in  fuch  a  temperate 
climate  as  the  fouth  of  England :  For  Spenfer  had 
but  one  manor  fo  far  north  as  Yorkfliire.     There 
being  few  or  no  inclofures,  except  perhaps  for  deer, 
no  Ibwn  grafs,  little  hay,  and  no  other  refource  for 
feeding  cattle;  the  barons,  as  well  as  the  people, 
were  obliged  to  kill  and  fait  their  oxen  and  /hcep  in 
the  beginning  of  winter,    before  they  became  lean 
upon  the  common  pafture  :  A  precaution  Hill  prac- 
tifed  with  regard  to  oxen  in  the  leaft  cultivated  parts 
of  this  ifland.     The  fairing  of  mutton  is  a  miferablc 
expedient,  which  has  every  where  been  long  difufed. 
From  this  circumftance,  however  trivial  in  appear- 
ance, may  be  drawn  important  inferences  with  re- 
gard to  the  domeftic  ceconomy  and  manner  of  life 
in  thofe  ages. 

The  diibrders  of  the  times,  from  foreign  wars 
•and  inteftine  diffenfions,  but  above  all,  the  cruel  fa- 
mine, which  obliged  the  nobility  to  difmifs  many  of 
dicir  retainers,  increafed  the  number  of  robbers  in 
the  kingdom;  and  no  place  was  fecure  from- their 
incurfions*.  They  n^t  in  troops  like  armies,  and 
over-ran  the  country.  Two  cardinals  themfelves, 
the  pope's  legates,  ix^twithftanding  the  numerous 

•  Ypod.  Nuft.  p^  502.    Waif.  p.  IC7. 
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^  xvr^'  train  which  attended  them,  were  roLbtJ.' 
y_  -    '_i  fpoiled  of  their  goods  and  equipage,  whe. 
1327.     veiled  on  the  highway  ^ 

Among  the  other  wild  fancies  of  the  agt    . 
imagined,  that  the  perfons  aflfefted  with  kj  •♦ 
difeafc  at  that  time  very  common,  probabl) 
bad  diet,  had  confpired  with  the  Saracens  to  j.  r  . 
all  the  fprings  and  fountains  i  and  men  being  ^ 
of  any  pretence  to  get  rid  of  thofe  who  were  a  b 
then  to  them,  many  of  thofe  unhappy  people  wt  ' 
burnt  alive  on  this  chimerical  imputation.     Sever.  • 
Jews  alfo  were  punilhed  in  their  perfons,  and  thd 
goods  were  confifcated  on  the  fame  account ". 

Stowe,  in  his  furvey  of  London,  gives  us  a  cu- 
rious inftance  of  the  hofpitality  of  the  ancient  nobi- 
lity in  this  period :  It  is  taken  from  the  accounts  of 
the  cofferer  or  fteward  of  Thomas  earl  of  Lancaftcr, 
and  contains  the  expences  of  that  earl  during  the 
year  1313,  which  was  not  a  year  of  famine.  For 
the  pantry,  buttery,  and  kitchen,  3405  pounds.  For 
369  pipes  of  j^d  wine,  and  two  of  white,  104 
pounds,  &c.  The  whde  7309  pounds ;  that  is, 
near  22,000  pounds  of  our  prefcnt  money  5  and 
making  allowance  for  the  cheapnefs  of  commodides, 
near  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds. 

I  HAVE  feen  a  French  manufcript,  containing  ac- 
counts of  fome  private  difburfements  of  this  king. 
There  is  an  article,  among  others,  of  a  crown  paid 
to  one  for  making  the  king  laugh.  To  judge  by  the 
events  of  the  reign,  this  ought  not  to  have  been  an 
cafy  undertaking. 

This  king  left  four  children,  two  fons,  and  two 
daughters:  Edward,  his  eldeft  fon  and  fucceflTor; 
John,  created  afterwards  earl  of  Cornwal,  who  died 
young  at  Perth ;  JanCjf  afterwards  married  to  David 
Bruce  king  of  Scotland;  and  Eleanor,  married  to 
Reginald  count  of  Gueldres. 

t  Ypod.  Neuft.  p.  503.      T.  dc  la  More^  p.  594..      TnTCt,  toot* 
p.  22.    Murimutb,  p.  51.  °  Ypod.  Neuli.  p.  504* 
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CHAP.    XV. 

M  EDWARD        lit 

PVar  xt;itb  Scotland Execution  of  the  earl  af 

Kent-^-^-^Execution  of  Mortimer  earl  of  March 

''State  of  Scotland fVar  -with  that  king'- 

dom-^^'^King^s  claim  to  the  crown  of  France • 

Preparations  for  war  with  France ff^ar 

Naval  viffory Domejiic  difturbances Jf^ 

fairs  of  Brittany — ^-^Renewal  of  the  war  with  # 

France Invajion  of  France Battle  of  Crecy 

War  with  Scotland — -^^Caftivity  of  the  king 
of  Scots Calais  taken* 

THE  violent  party,  which  had  taken  arms  againft  chap. 
Edward  II.  and  finally  depofed  that  unfortu-      xv. 
nate  monarchy  deemed  it  requifite  for  their  future  ^ — ^"*  '^ 
fecurity  to  pay  fo  far  an  exterior  obeifance  to  the  law,  jotb  j%n. 
as  to  defire  a  parlFamentary  indemnity  for  all  their 
Slegal  proceedings;     on  account   of  the   necefTity 
which,  it  was  pretended,  they  lay  under,  of  employ-  , 
ing  force  againft  the  Spenfers  and  other  evil  coun- 
fellors,  enemies  of  the  kingdom.     All  the  attainders 
alfo,  which  had  paffed  againft  the  earl  of  L/ancafter 
and  his  adherents,  when  -the  chance  of  war  turned 
againft  them,  were  eafily  reverfed  during  the  triumph 
of  their  party  '^ ;  and  the  Spenfers,  whofe  former  at- 
tainder had  been  reverfed  by  parliament,  were  now 
again,  in  this  change  of  fortune,  condemned  by  the 
votes  of  their  enemies.     A  council  of  regency  was 
likewife  appointed  by  parliament,  confifting  of  twelve 
perfons ;  five  i)relates,  the  archbilhops  of  Canterbury 

^  Rymer,  vol.  iv.  p.  ^45.  a57,  25S,&c. 
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and  York,  the  bifliops  of  Winchefter,  WoT!? 
_  and  Hereford;  and  feven  lay  peers,  the  carls  of  N: 
TityT'  folk,  Kent,  and  Surrey,  and  the  lords  Wake,  Ing 
ham,  Piercy,  and  Rofs.    The  earl  of  Lancaftcr  was 
appointed  guardian  and  proteflor  of  the  king's  per- 
ibn.  But  though  it  was  reafonable  to  expeft,  that,  as 
the  weaknefs  of  the  former  king  had  given  reins  to 
the  licentioufoefs  of  the  barons,  great  domeftic  tran- 
quillity would  not  prevail  during  the  prefcnt  mino- 
rity ;  the  firft  difturbance  arofc  from  an  invafion  by 
foreign  enemies. 
War  with      Th£  king  of  Scots  declining  in  years  and  health, 
Scotland,    \^xxt  retaining  ftill  that  martial  Ipirit  which  had  raifcd 
'  his  nation  from  the  lowed  ebb  of  fortune,  deemed 

^    *     ^  .  the  prefent  opportunity  favourable  for  infeftmg  Eng- 

I  '  land.     He  fiirft  made  an  attempt  on  the  cmlc  of 

Norham,  in  which  he  was  difappointed ;  he  then. 
coUedcd  an  army  of  25,000  men  on  the  frontiers, 
and  having  given  the  command  to  the  carl  of  Mur- 
ray and  lord  Douglas,  threatened  an  incurfion  into 
the  northern  counties.  The  Englifli  regency,  after 
trying  in  vain  every  expedient  to  reftorc  peace  widi 
Scotland,  made  vigorous  preparations  for  war ;  and 
befides  aflcmbling  an  Englifli  army  of  near  fixty 
tlioufand  men,  they  invited  back  John  of  HainauJt, 
and  Tome  foreign  cavalry,  whom  they  had  difmiflfed, 
^nd  whofe  dilbipline  and  arms  had  appeared  fuperior 
to  thofe  of  their  own  country.  Young  Edward  him- 
fclf,  burning  with  a  paflion  for  military  fame,  ap- 
^  pcared  at  the  head  of  thefe  numerous  forces  j  and 
marched  from  Durham,  the  appointed  place  of  ren- 
dezvous, in  queft  of  the  enemy,  who  had  abeady 
broken  into  the  frontiers,  and  were  laying  every 
thing  wade  around  them. 

Murray  and  Douglas  were  the  two  mod  cele- 
brated warriors,  bred  in  the  long  hodilities  between 
the  Scots  and  Englilh ;  and  their  forces,  trained  in 
the  fame  fchool,  and  enured  to  hardfliips,  fatigues, 
and  dangers,  were  perfedtly  qualified,  by  their  habits 
I  and 
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,  ..^  manner  of  life,  for  that  defuhory  and  dtftruftive  C  ii  a  p. 

1  •  war  which  they  carried  into  England.  Except  a  ^  *  _j 
body  of  about  4000  cavalry,  well  armed,  and  fit  to  1317. 
make  a  fteady  imprefTion  in  battle,  the  reft  of  the 
army  were  light- armed  troops,  mounted  on  fmall 
hories,  which  found  fubfiftencc  every  where,  and 
carried  them  with  rapid  and  unexpeAed  marches, 
whether  they  meant  to  commit  depredations  on  the 
peaceable  inhabitants,  or  to  attack  an  armed  enemy, 
or  to  retreat  into  their  own  country.  Their  whole 
equipage  confiiled  of  a  bag  of  oat- meal,  which,  as 
a  fuppiy  in  cafe  of  neccflity,  each  foldier  carried  be- 
hind him;  together  with  a  light  plate  of  iron,  on 
which  he  inftantly  baked  the  meal  into  a  cake  in 
the  open  fields.  But  his  chief  lubfiftence  was  the 
cattle  which  he  fcized ;  and  his  cookery  was  as  ex- 
peditious as  all  his  other  operations.  After  Saying 
the  animal,  he  placed  the  (kin,  loofe  and  hanging  in  , 
the  form  of  a  bag,  upon  fome  flakes  i  he  poured 
water  into  it,  kindled  a  fire  below,  and  thus  made 
it  ferve  as  a  caldron  for  the  boiling  of  his  viAuals  *♦ 
The  chief  difficulty  which  Edward  met  with,  after 
compofing  fome  dangerous  frays  which  broke  out 
between  his  foreign  forces  and  the  Engliih  ^^  was  to 
come  up  with  an  arn>y  fo  rapid  in  its  marches,  and 
fo  little  incumbered  in  its  motions.  Though  the 
flame  and  fmoke  of  burning  villages  dircfted  him 
fufliciently  to  the  place  of  their  encampment,  he 
found,  upon  hurrying  thither,  that  they  had  already 
diQodged;  and  he  foon  difcovered^  by  new  marks 
of  dcvaftation,  that  they  had  removed  to  fome  dif- 
tant  Quarter.  After  haralCng  his  army  during  fome 
time  in  this  fruitlefs  chafe,  he  advanced  northwards^ 
and  croffcd  the  Tyne,  with  a  refolution  of  Awaiting 
them  on  their  return  homewards,  and  taking  ven- 
geance for  all  their  depredations*.  But  that  whole 
country  was  already  fo  much  wafted  by  their  frequent 

'  Froiflardy  liv.  iv.  chap.  iS.  7  Ibid,  liv.i.ck^.  17. 

*  Ibid.  liv.  if.  shap.  19. 
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CHAP,  incurfions,  that  it  could  not  afford  fubfiftcncc  tb  his 
y^^  army;  and  he  w^s  obliged  again  to  return  fouth- 
1327.  wards,  and  change  his  plan  of  operations.  He  had 
now  loft  all  track  of  the  enemy ;  and  though  hepro- 
niifed  the  reward  of  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  to  any 
one  who  fhould  bring  him  an  account  of  their  mo- 
tions, he  remained  unaftive  fome  days,  before  he 
received  any  intelligence  of  them  *•  He  found  at 
laft,  that  they  -had  fixed  their  camp  on  the  fbuthcm 
banks  of  the  Were,  as  if  they  intended  to  await  a 
battle;  but  their  prudent  leaders  had  chofcn  the 
ground  with  fuch  judgment,  that  the  Englifli, 
on  their  approach,  faw  it  imprafticable,  without  te- 
merity, to  crofs  the  river  in  their  front,  and  attack 
them  in  their  prefent  fituation.  Edward,  impatient 
for  revenge  and  glory,  here  fent  them  a  defiance, 
and  challenged  them,  if  they  dared,  to  meet  him  in 
an  equal  field,  and  try  the  fortune  of  arms.  The 
bold  fpirit  of  Douglas  could  ill  brook  this  bravadoe, 
and  he  advifed  the  acceptance  of  the  challenge ;  but 
he  was  over-ruled  by  Murray,  who  replied  to  Ed- 
ward, that  he  never  took  the  counfel  of  an  enemy 
in  any  of  his  operations.  The  king,  therefore,  kept 
ftill  his  pofition  oppofite  to  the  Scots;  and  daily  ex- 
pefted,  that  neceffity  would  oblige  them  to  change 
their  quarters,  and  give  him  an  opportunity  of  over- 
whelming them  with  fuperior  forces.  After  a  few 
days,  they  fuddenly  decamped,  and  marched  farther 
up  the  river ;  but  ftill  pofted  themfelves  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  preferve  the  advantage  of  the  ground, 
if  the  enemy  fhould  venture  to  attack  them  \  Ed- 
ward infifted,  that  all  hazards  fhould  be  run,  rather 
than  allow  thefe  ravagers  to  efcape  with  impunity ; 
but  Mortimer's  authority  prevented  the  attack,  and 
oppofed  itfelf  to  the  valour  of  the  young  monarch. 
While  the  armies  lay  in  this  pofition,  an  incident 
happened  which  had  well  nigh  proved  fatal  to  the 

a  Rymer,  vol.  iv.  p.  312.     Froiflard,  liv.  iv.  chap.  19. 
*>  Froiflard,  iiv,  iv.  chap.  19. 
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veyed  cx.attly  the  fituation  of  the  Englifh  camp,  en-^ 
tered  it  fecretly  in  the  night-time,  with  a  body  of  two  13:^7 
hundred  determined  foldiers,  and  advanced  to  tha  . 
royal  tent,  with  a  view  of  killing  or  carrying  off  the 
king  in  the  midft  of  his  army.  But  fome  of  Ed- 
ward's attendants,  awaking  in  that  critical  moment, 
made  refiftance ;  his  chaplain  and  chartiberlain  facri- 
ficed  their  lives  for  his  fafety  j  the  king  himfclf,  after 
making  a  valorous  defence,  efcaped  in  the  dark: 
And  Douglas,  having  loft  the  greater  part  of  his 
followers,  was  glad  to  make  a  hafty  retreat  with  the 
remainder  ^  Soon  after,  the  Scottifh  army  decamped 
without  noife  in  the  dead  of  night ;  and  having  thus 
gotten  the  ftart  of  the  Englifh,  arrived  without  far- 
ther lofs  in  their  own  cpuntry.  Edward,  on  entering 
the  place  of  the  Scottifh  encampment,  found  only 
fix  Englifhmen,  whom  the  enemy,  after  breaking 
their  legs,  had  tied  to  trees,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
carrying  any  intelligence  to  their  countrymen  ^. 

The  king  was  highly  incenfed  at  the  difappoint- 
ment  which  he  had  met  with  in  his  firft  enterprife, 
and  at  the  head  of  fo  gallant  an  army.  The  fymp- 
toms  which  he  had  difcovered  of  bravery  and  fpirit 
gave  extreme  fatisfaftion,  and  were  regarded  as  furc 
prognoftics  of  an  illuftrious  reign:  But  the  general 
difpleafure  fell  violently  on  Mortimer,  who  was  al- 
ready the  objeft  of  public  odium  :  And  every  mea- 
fure  which  he  purfued,  tended  to  aggravate,  beyond 
nil  bounds,  the  hatred  of  the  nation  both  againft  him 
and  queen  Ifabella. 

When  the  council  of  regency  was  formed,  Mor- 
timer, though  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  ha4 
taken  no  care  to  enlure  a  place  in  iti  but  this  fem- 
blance  of  moderation  was  only  a  cover  to  the  moft 
iniquitous  and  moft  ambitious  projefts.  He  ren- 
dered that  council  entirely  ufelefs  by  ufurping  to 

c  FroiiTard,  liv.  iv.  chap.  19.  Hemingford,  p.  %6Z.  Ypod.  Ne\tft« 
p.  509.     Knyghton,  p.  4551.  *  FroiiTard,  liv.  iv,  chap.  19. 
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^  xv^  ^*  himfelf  the  whok  fovcrcign  authority ;  he  fetded  on 
^  .!  .  the  queen  dowager  the  greater  part  of  the  royal  rc- 
13*7.  venues;  he  never  conlulted  either  the  princes  of  the 
blood  or  the  nobility  in  any  public  meafure;  the 
king  himfelf  was  (o  befieged  by  his  creatures,  that 
no  accefs  could  be  procured  to  him ;  and  dl  the 
envy  which  had  attended  Gavafton  and  Spenfcr  fcU 
much  more  defervedly  on  the  new  favourite. 
«3»t-  Mortimer,  fenfible  of  the  growing  hatred  of  the 
people,  thought  it  requifite  on  any  terms  to  fecure 
peace  abroad;  and  he  entered  into  a  negociadon 
with  Robert  Bruce  for  that  purpofe.  As  the  dahn 
of  fuperiority  in  England,  more  than  any  other 
caufe,  had  tended  to  inflame  the  animofities  between 
the  two  nations,  Mortimer,  befides  ftipulating  i 
marriage  between  Jane,  fiftcr.of  Edward,  and  Da- 
vid, the  fon  and  heir  of  Robert,  confented  to  re- 
Rgn  abfolutely  this  claim,  to  give  up  all  the  homagesf 
done  by  the  Scottilh  parliament  and  nobility,  and 
to  acknowledge  Robert  as  independent  fovereign  of 
Scotland*.  In  return  for  thefe  advantages,  Robert 
ftipulatcd  the  payment  of  30,000  marks  to  England. 
This  treaty  was  ratified  by  parliament^;  but  wasne- 
verthelefs  the  fource  of  great  difcontent  among  ^ 
people,  who,  having  entered  zealoufly  into  the  pre- 
tenfions  of  Edward  I.  and  deeming  themfelves  dif- 
graced  by  the  fuccefsful  rcfiftance  made  by  fo  infe- 
rior a  nation,  were  difappcinted,  by  this  treaty,  in 
all  future  hopes  both  of  conqueft  and  of  vengeance. 
The  princes  of  the  blood,  Kent,  Norfolk,  and 
Lancafter,  were  much  united  in  their  councils ;  and 
Mortimer  entertained  great  fufpicions  of  their  de- 
figns  againft  him,^  In  lummoning  them  to  parlia- 
ment, he  ftriftly  prohibited  diem,  in  the  king's 
name,  from  coming  attended  by  an  armed  force, 
an  illegal  but  ufual  praAice  in  that  age.    The  three 


*  Rymcr,  p.  337-    Heining.  p.  170.    Anon.  Hift.  p.  39*. 
^  Ypod.  Ncuft.  p.  510, 
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carls^  as  they  approached  to  Saliibuiy,  the  place  ^S^?* 
appointed  for  the  meeting  of  parliament,   found,  .^  _  _'  ^ 
that  though  they  themfelves,  in  obedience  to  the     ax»s. 
king's  command,  had  brought  only  their  ufual  re- 
tinue widi  them,  Moruqcier  and  his  party  were  atr 
tended  by  all  their  followers  in  arms ;  and  they  be-^ 
gan  with  fome  reafon  to  apprehend  a  dangerous 
defign  againft  their  peribns.     They  retreated,  af- 
iembled  their  retainers,  and  were  returning  with  an 
army  to  take  vengeance  on  Mortimer;  when  the 
weaknels  of  Kent  and  Norfolk,  who  deferted  the 
common  caufe,   obliged  Lanca^er  alio  to  make 
his  fubmiflTions  <.     The  quarrel,  by  the  interpofi'* 
tion  of  the  prelates,  feemed  for  the  preicnt  to  be 
appcafed. 

But  Mortimer,  in  order  to  intimidate  the  pnnces,     1349. . 
determined  to  have  a  viftim  j  and  the  fimpticity, 
with   the  good  intentions  of  ,the    earl  of  Kent, 
afforded  him  foon  after  an  opportunity  of  praftifing 
upon  him.    By  himfelf  and  his  emiilaries  he  en- 
deayoured  to  pexfuade  that  prince  that  his  brother 
king  Edward  was  dill  alive,  and  detained  in  fome 
fecret  prifon  in  England.     The  earl,  whofe  remoifes 
for  the  part  which  he  had  aded  againft  the  late  king 
probably  inclined  him  to  give  credit  to  ttiis  intelli- 
gence, entered  into  a  defign  of  refloring  him  to  li- 
berty, of  reinftating  him  on   the  throne,    and  of 
making  thereby  fome  atonement  for   the  injuries 
^  which  he  himfelf  had  unwarily  done  him  ^.    After     i^so. 
this  harmlefs  contrivance  had  been  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed a  certain  length,  the  earl  was  feized  by  Mord- 
mer,  was  accufed  before  the  parliament,  and  con 
demned  by  thofe  flavifh  though  turbulent  barons,  to 
^  lofe  his  life  and  fortune.    The  queen  and  Mortimer,  9thMarcb. 
apprehenCve  of  young  Edward's  lenity  towards  his  o*thc"wi 
uncle,  hurried  on  the  execution,  and  the  prifoner  of  K:&t. 
was  beheaded  next  day :    But  fo  general  was  the 

t  KnygheoD,  p.  2k$^       ^  Ardbuiy,  p*t.    Anon.  Hift.  p.  395. 
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affeAibn  borne  him,  and  fuch  pity  prevailed  t&r  his 

_  unWappy  fete,  that  though  peers  had  been  eafily 

V330.     found  to  condemn  him,  it  was  evening  before  his 

enemies  could  find  an  executioner  to  perform  the 

'office '. 

The  earl  of  Lancafter,  on  pretence  of  his  having 
Siftented  to^  this  confpiracy, .  was  foon  after  thrown 
into  prifon :  Many  of  die  prelates  aind  nobility  were 
profecuted :  Mortimer  emjrfoyed  this  engine  to  cnifc 
all  his  enemies,  and  to  dnrich  himfelf  and  his  fa- 
mily by  the  forfeitures.  The  eftate  of  the  earl  of 
Kent  was  feized  for  his  younger  fon  Geoffrey  :  The 
tmmenfe  fortunes  of  the  Spenfers  and  their  ad- 
herents were  mofHy  converted  to  his  own  ufe :  He 
affedted  a  flate  and  dignity  equal  or  fuperior  to  the 
royal :  His  power  became  formidable  to  every  one : 
His  illegal  pradtices  were  daily  complained  of :  And 
all  parties,  forgetting  pad  animofities,  confpired  in 
their  hatred  of  Mortimer. 

It  was  impofTible  that  thefe  abufes  could  long 
efcape  the  obfervation  of  a  prince  endowed  with  lb 
much  fpirit  and  judgment  as  young  Edward,  who 
being  now  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  feeling  him- 
felf capable  of  governing,  repined  at  being  held  in 
fetters  by  this  infolent  minifter.  But  fo  much  was 
he  furrounded  by  the  emilTaries  of  Mortimer,  that 
it  behoved  him  to  conduft  the  projeft  for  fubvert- 
ing  him  with  the  fame  fecrecy  and  precaution  as  if 
he  had  been  forming  a  confpiracy  againfl  his  fove- 
reign.  He  communicUted  his  intentions  to  lord 
Mountacute,  who  engaged  the  lords  Molins  and 
Clifford,  fir  John  Nevil  of  Hornby,  fir  Edward 
Bohun,  Ufford,  and  others,  to  enter  into  their 
views  i  and  the  cafUe  of  Nottingham  was.chofen  for 
the  fcene  of  the  enterprife.  The  queen-dowager 
and  Mortimer  lodged  in  that  fortrefs:  The  king  alfo 
was  admitted,  though  with  a  few  only  of  his  attend- 

i  Hcming.  p.  171.    ypod.  Neuft.  p.  510.    Knyghton,  p.^sss^ 
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ants  :    And  as  the  caftlc  was  ftriftly  guarded,  the  C  H  A  p. 
gates  locked  every  evening, '  and  the  keys  carried  to  ^^'  ^ 
the  queen,  it  became  neceflary  to  comnnunicate  the      1330. 
delign  to  fir  WiJliam  Eland  the  governor,    who 
zealoufly  took  part  in  it.   By  his  direftion  the  king's 
aflbciates  were  admitted  through  a  fubterraneous 
paifage,  which  had  formerly  been  contrived  for  a  le- 
crct  outlet  from  the  caftle,  but  was  now  buried  in 
rjubbilh ;  and  Mortimer,  without  having  it  in  his 
jpower  to  make  rcfiftance,  was  fuddenly  fcized  in  an 
apartment  adjoining  to  the  queen's  ^.     A  parliament 
was  immediately  fummoncd  for  his  condemnation. 
He  was  accufed  before  that  affembly  of  having 
vfurped  regal  power  from  the  council  of  regency 
appointed  by  parliament ;  of  having  procured  the 
death  of  the  late  king ;  of  having  deceived  the  earl 
of  Kent  into  ^  confpiracy  to  reftore  that  prince ;  of 
having  folicite^  and  obtained  exorbitant  grants  of 
the  royal  demefiies  5  of  having  diflipated  the  public 
freafurc;  of  fccreting  20,000  mfirks  of  the  money 
paid  by  the  king  of  Scotland ;  and  of  6ther  crime3 
and  mifdemeanprs  *,     The  parliament  condemned 
him,  from  the  fuppofed  notoriety  of  the  faftsj  with- 
out trial,  or  hearing  his  anfwer,  or  examining  a  wit- 
nefs  i  and  he  was  hanged  on  a  gibbet  at  the  Elm^s,  Execptiorf 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.     It  is  remarkaole  of  Morti- 
that  this  fcntence  was,  near  twenty  years  after,  re-  r9thNov- 
Verfed  by  parliament,  in  favour  of  Mortimer's  fon ; 
and  the  reafon  affigned  was  the  illegal  manner  of 
proceeding".      The  principles  of  law  and  juftice 
were  eftablifhed  in  England,  not  in  fuch  a  degree  as 
to  prevent  any  iniquitous  fentence  againft  a  perfon 
obnoxious  to  the  ruling  party ;  but  fufficient,  on  the 
return  of  his  credit  or  that  of  his  friends,  to  ferve  as 
9  reafon  or  pretence  for  its  reverfal. 

^  Aveftury,  p.  9.  '  Brady'a  App-  N®  83.     Anon.  Hift. 
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c  HA  P.  Justice  was  alfo  ewcutedj  by  a  {qnteace  of  the 
J^  houfe  of  peers,  on  fomc  of  the  inferior  crinninals^ 
ij^r*"  particularly  on  Simon  de  Bercford :  But  the  barons 
in  that  a£k  of  jurifdittion  entered  a  ptoceft,  chat 
though  they  had  tried  Bereford,  who  was  none  of 
their  peers,  they  Ihould  not  for  die  future  be  obliged 
to  receive  arjy  fuch  indiftment.  The  queen  was 
confined  to  her  own  houfe  at  Rifmgs  near  London : 
Her  revenue  was  reduced  to  4000  pounds  a  year" : 
And  though  the  king,  during  the  remainder  of  her 
life,  paid  her  a  decent  vifit  once  or  twice  a  year,  ihc 
never  was  able  to  reinftate  herfelf  in  any  credit  or 
authority. 

Edward  having  now  taken  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment into  his  own  hands,  applied  himfelf  with  in* 
duflry  and  judgment  to  redrefs  all  thofe  grievances 
which  had  proceeded  either  from  want  ot  authority 
in  the  crown,  or  from  the  late  abufcs  of  it.  He 
ilTued  writs  to  the  judges,  enjoining  them  to  admi- 
niftcr  juftice,  without  paying  any  regard  to  arbitrary 
orders  from  the  minifters :  And  as  the  robbers, 
thieves,  murderers^  and  criminals  of  all  kinds,  had, 
during  the  courfe  of  public  convulfions,  multiplied 
to  an  enormous  degree,  and  were  openly  protefted 
by  the  great  barons,  who  made  ufc  of  them  againfl 
their  enemies,  the  king,  after  exafting  fi"om  the 
peers  a  fokmn  promife  in  parliament  that  they 
would  break  off  all  conneftions  with  fuch  malefac- 
tors %  fet  himfeJf  in  earnefl  to  remedy  the  evil. 
Many  of  thefe  gangs  had  become  fo  numerous  as  to 
require  his  own  prefence  to  difperfe  them;  and  he 
exerted  both  courage  and  induftry  in  executing  this 
falutary  office.  The  minifters  of  juflice,  from  his 
example,  employed  the  utmofl  diligence  in  difco- 
vering,  purfuing,  and  punilhing. the  "criminals;  and 
this  diibrder  was  by  degrees  correfted,  at  leaft  pal- 

n  Cotton's  AbjifJg.  p.  10.  •  Cotton's  Abridg. 
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liated}  the  utmoft  that  could  be  cxpefted  with  ^^^.p. 
regard  to  a  difeafe  hitherto  inherent  in  the  conftitu-  ^^_'_^ 
tion.  1331. 

In  proportion  as  the  governmenit  acquired  autho- 
rity at  home,  it  became  formidable  to  the  neighbour- 
ing nations;  and  the  ambitious  fpirit  of  Edward 
fought,  and  foon  found,  an  opportunity  of  exerting 
itfeif.  The  wife  and  valiant  Robert  Bruce,  who  state  of 
had  recovered  by  arms  the  independence  of  his  Scotland, 
country,  and  had  fixed  it  by  the  lall  treaty  of  peace 
with  England,  foon  after  died,  and  left  David  his 
fon,  a  minor,  under  the  guardianfhip  of  Randolf 
earl  of  Murray,  the  companion  of  all  his  vidories. 
It  had  been  ftipulated  in  this  treaty,  that  both  the 
Scottilh  nobility,  who  before  the  commencement  of 
the  wars  enjoyed  lands  in  England,  and  the  Engiifii 
who  inherited  eftates  in  Scotland,  Ihould  be  reftored 
to  their  rcfpeftivc  pofleflions**:  But  though  this 
article  had  been  executed  pretty  regularly  on  the 
part  of  Edward,  Robert,  wlio  obfervcd  that  the 
cftates  claimed  by  EngliOimen  were  much  more 
numerous  and  valuable  than  the  others,  either  . 
thought  it  dangerous  to  admit  fo  many  fecret  ene- 
mies into  the  kingdom,  or  found  it  difficult  to  wrcft 
from  his  own  followers  the  poflcflions  bcftowed  on 
them  as  the  reward  of  former  fervices :  And  he  had 
protrafted  the  performance  of  his  part  of  the  llipu- 
lation.  The  Englifti  nobles,  difappointed  in  their 
expectations,  began  to  think  of  a  remedy ;  and  as 
their  influence  was  great  in  the  north,  their  enmity 
alone,  even  though  unfupported  by  the  king  of 
England,  became  dangerous  to  the  minor  prince, 
who  fucceeded  to  the  Scottifli  throne. 

Edward  Baliol,  the  fon  of  that  John  who  was      1331. 
ctowned  king  of  Scotland,  had  been  detained  fome 
time  a  prifoner  in  England  after  his  father  was  re- 
leafed  i  but  having  alfo  obtained  his  liberty,  he  went 

P  Kymer,  vqI.  iv.  p.  384.. 
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^  Yv^^*  ^^^^  ^  France,  and  refided  in  Normand)r>  on  his 
^  _  _'  _f  patrimonial  cftate  in  that  country,  without  any 
1331.  thoughts  of  reviving  the  claims  of  his  family  to  the 
crown  of  Scotland.  His  preteafions,  however 
plaufible,  had  been  fo  ftrcnuoufly  abjured  by  tbc 
Scots,  and  rcjeded  by  the  Englifli,  that  he  wa^  uni- 
verfally  regarded  as  a  private  perfon;  and  he  had 
been  thrown  into  prifon  on  account  of  {omc  private 
offence  of  which  he  was  accufed.  Lord  Beaumont, 
a  great  Engiifh  baron,  who  in  the  right  of  bis  wife 
claimed  the  earldom  of  Buchan  in  Scotland  %  found 
him  in  this  fituation ;  and  deeming  hinri  a  proper  in- 
ftrument  for  his  purpofe,  made  fuch  iatereft  with 
the  king  of  France,  who  was  not  aware  of  the  C05- 
fequences,  that  he  recovered  him  his  liberty,  and 
brought  him  over  with  him  to  England. 

The  injured  nobles,  poffcffed  of  fuch  a  headi^. 
began  to  think  of  vindicating  their  rights;  by  forc« 
of  arms;  and  they  applied  to  Edward  for  his  con- 
currence and  affiftance.  But  thpre  were  feveral 
reafons  which  deterred  the  king  from  openly  avow- 
ing their  enterprife.  In  his  treaty  with  Scotland  h# 
had  entered  into  a  bond  of  ao,ooo  pounds,  payable 
to  the  pope,  if  within  four  years  he  violated  ch^ 
peace ;  and  as  the  term  was  not  yet  elapiedi  h^ 
dreaded  the  exacting  of  that  penalty  by  Ac  fovc- 
reign  pontiff,  who  pofTeflTed  fo  tnany  means  of  forcing 
princes  to  make  payment.  He  was  alfe^  afraid  thac 
violence  and  injuftice  would  every  where  be  imputed 
to  him,  if  he  attacked  with  fupcrior  force  a  niinof 
king,  and  a  brother-in-lafw,  whofe  independeos 
tide  had  fo  lately  been  acknowledged  by  a  folemn 
treaty.  And  as  the  regent  of  Scotland,  on  every 
demand  which  had  been  made  of  reftitution  to  the 
Englilh  barons,  had  always  confefled  the  jiiftice  of 
their  claim,  and  had  only  given  an  evafive  anfwer> 
grounded  on  plaufible  pretences,   Edward  reiblved 

5  Rymer,  vol.  iv.  p.  251. 
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not  to  proceed  by  open  vioknccj  byt  to  empby  like  ^  ^v*^* 
artifices  againft  him.     He  fccredy  encouraged  Ba-  >       .*  ^ 
Uol  in  his  enterprile;  connived  at  his  aiTembling     1331^ 
forces  in  the  nprth ;  and  gave  countenance  to  the 
nobles  who  were  difpofed  to  join  the  attempt.     A 
force  of  near  2500  men  was  inliftcd  under  Baliol, 
by  Umfreville  earl  of  Angus,  the  lords  Beaumont, 
Ferrars,  Fitz-warin,  Wa£e,   Stafford,  Talbot,  an4 
Moubray.     As  thefe  adventurers  apprehended  that 
the  frontiers  would  be  ftrongly  armed  and  guarded, 
they  refolved  to  make  theu:.  attack  by  fea;    and 
having  epibarked  at  Ravenlpur,  they  reached  in  ^ 
few  days  the  coaft  of  Fife.  . 

Scotland  wa3  at  that  time  in  a  very  different 
fituation  from  that  in  which  it  had  appeared  under 
the  vidlorious  Robert.  Befides  the  lofs  of  that  great 
monarch,  whofe  genius  and  authority  prefer ved  en- 
tire the  whole  political  fabric^  and  maintained  an 
union  among    the  unruly   barons,   lord  Douglas,-  .  . 

impatient  of  reft,  had  gone  over  to  Spain  in  acru- 
fade  againft  the  Moors,  and  had  there  penQied  in 
battle ' :  The  earl  of  Murray,  who  h^d  long  been 
declining  through  age  and  infirmities,  had'  lately 
died,  and  had  been  fucceeded  in  the  regency  by 
Donald  earl  of  Marre,  a  man  of  much  inferior  ta- 
lents :  The  military  fpirit  of  the  Scots,  though  ft  ill 
unbroken,  was  left  without  a  proper  guidance  and 
diredkion :  And  a  minor  king  fecmed  ill  qualified  to 
defend  an  inheritance,  which  it  had  required  all  the 
confummate  valour  and  abilities  of  his  father  to  ac- 
quire and  maintain*  But  as  the  Scots  were  apprifed 
of  the  intended  invafion,  great  numbers,  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Englifh  fleet,  immediately  ran  to 
the  fhore,  in  order  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  ene- 
my. Baliol  had  valour  and  adivity,  and  he  drove 
back  the  Scots  with  confiderable  lols '.     He  march- 


'  FVoiflard,  \iv,  u  chap.  ti. 
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c  HA P.^ cd  weftward  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  flatter- 
,^^v^  ing  himfelf  that  the  ancient  partifans  of  his  family 
i}5ft.  would  declare  for  him.  But  the  fierce  animoiities 
which  had  been  kindled  between  the  two  nadons,  in- 
hiring  the  Scots  wieh  a  ftrong  prejudice  agamft  a 
prince  fupported  by  the  Engufh,  he  was  regarded 
as  a  common  enemy  s  and  the  regent  found  no  aif- 
ficulty  in  aflembling  a  great  army  to  oppofe  him. 
It  is  pretended  that  Marre  had  no  lefs  than  40,000 
men  under  his  banners ;  but  the  fame  hurry  and  im« 
patience  that  made  him  colled  a  force»  which  fix>m 
Its  greatnefs  was  (b  difproportioned  to  the  occafion, 
rendered  all  his  ;nodons  unfkilful  and  imprudent. 
The  river  Erne  ran  between  the  two  armies  -,  and 
the  Scots,  confiding  in  that  fecurity,  as  well  as  in 
their  great  fuperiority  of  numbers,  kept  no  order  in 
dieir  encampment.  Baiiol  palled  the  river  in  the 
night-time  i  attacked  the  unguarded  and  undifci- 
iitbAog.  plined  Scots;  threw  them  into  confufion,  which  was 
increafed  by  the  darknefs,  and  by  their  very  num- 
bers to  which  they  trufted ;  and  he  beat  them  off 
die  field  with  great  flaughter^  Bdt  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  Scots  were  at  fomc  diilancc,  they 
were  afhamed  of  having  yielded  the  vidory  to  to 
weak  a  foe,  and  they  hurried  back  to  recover  the 
honour  of  the  day.  Their  eager  pafllons  urged 
them  precipitately  to  batde,  without  regard  to  fome 
broken  ground  which  lay  between  them  and  the 
enemy,  and  which  difordered  and  confounded  dieir 
ranks.  Baiiol  feized  the  favourable  opportunity, 
advanced  his  troops  upon  them,  prevented  them 
from  rallying,  and  aiiew  chafed  them  off  the  field 
with  redoubled  flaughter.  There  fell  above  12,000 
Scots  in  this  aftion ;  and  amon^  thefe  the  flower  of 
the  nobility ;  the  regent  himfelf,  the  earl  of  Carrie, 
a  natural  fon  of  their  late  king,  the  earls  of  Atholc 
and  Monteith,  lord  Hay  of  Errol,  conftabie,  and 

'  KnyghCoft,  p.  2561. 
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the  lords  Keith  and  Lindfey.    The  loft  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  fcarcdy  exceeded  thirty  men ;  a  ftrong  proof, 
among  many  others,  of  the  miferablc  ftate  of  mili-  ^13^ 
tary  difcipline  in  thofe  ages "". 

BalioL  foon  after  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Perth; 
but  ftill  was  not  able  to  bring  over  any  of  the  Scots 
to  his  party.  Patric  Dunbar  earl  of  March,  and 
fir  Archibald  Douglas  brother  to  the  lord  of  that 
name,  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  Scottifti  armies, 
which  aniounted  ftill  to  near  40,000  men  ;  and  they 
purpofed  to  reduce  Baliol  and  the  Englilh  by  fa- 
mine. They  blockaded  Perth  by  land ;  they  col- 
lefted  fome  veffels  with  which  they  invefted  it  by 
water:  But  Baliol's  Ihips  attacking  the  Scottilh 
fleet  gained  a  complete  viftory ;  and  opened  the 
communication  between  Perth  and  the  fea ''.  The 
Scotch  armies  were  then  obliged  to  difbimd  for 
want  of  pay  and  fubfiftence  :  The  nation  was,  in 
cfFeft,  fubdued  by  a  handful  of  men  :  Each  noble-^ 
man  who  found  himfelf  nfibft  expofed  to  danger,  . 
fucceflively  fubmittcd  to  Baliol :  That  prince  was 
crowned  at  Scone :  David,  his  competitor,  was  fent  yih  Scpt» 
over  to  France  with  his  betrothed  wife,  Jane  fifter 
to  Edward :  And  the  heads  of  his  party  fued  to 
Baliol  for  a  truce,  which  he  granted  them,  in  order 
to  aflemble  a  parliament  in  tranquillity,  and  have 
his  tide  recognifed  by  the  whole  Scottilh  nation. 

But  Baliol's  imprudence,  or  his  neceflities,  mak-  i333» 
ing  him  difmifs  the  greater  part  of  his  Englilh  foU 
lowers,  he  was,  notwithftanding  the  truce,  attacked 
of  a  fuddeh  near  Arinan,  by  fir  Archibald  Douglas, 
and  other  chieftains  of  that  party ;  he  was  routed ; 
his  brother  John  Baliol  was  flain;  he  himfelf  was 
chafed  into  England  in  a  miferable  condition  j  and 
thus  loft  his  kingdom  by  a  revolution  as  fudden 
;as  that  by  which  he  had  acquired  it. 

^  Hcming.  p.  27  j,     Walfitig.  p.  131.    Knyghton,  p.  a56i. 
«  Heming.  p.  273,    KnyghtoDy  p.  aj6i, 
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While  Baliol  cnjoved  his  fhort-livcd  aud  preca- 
rious  royalty,  he  hacl  been  fenfible,  that,  without 
i333,~  the  proteftion  of  England,  it  would  be  impoflibie 
for  bim  to  maintain  poffefiion  of  the  throne;  and 
he  had  fecretly  fent  a  meflage  to  Edward,  oflSering 
to  acknowledge  his  fuperiority,  to  renew  the  ho- 
mage for  his  crown,  and  to  elboufe  the  prince& 
Jane,  if  the  pope's  confent  could  be  obtained  for 
diflblving  her  former  marriage,  which  was  not  yet 
ScoS^d'*   confummated.     Edward,  ambitious  of  recovering 
that  important  conceffion,  made  by  Mortimer  dur- 
ing his  minority,  threw  off  all  fcruples,  and  willingly 
accepted  the  oner  -,  but  as  the  dethronii^  of  Baliol 
had  rendered. this  ftipulation  of  no  effeft,  iht  king 
prepared   to  reinftate   him    in  polleflion  of   the 
crown;    an  enterprife  which  appeared  fix>m  late 
experience  fo  eafy  and  fo  little  hazardous.    As  he 
poflefTecl  many  popular  arts,  he  confulted  his  parlia- 
ment on  the  occasion;  but  that  aOkmbly,  nndii^ 
the  refolution  already  taken,  declined  giving  any^ 
opinion,  and  only  granted  him,  in  order  to  flipport 
the  enterprife,  an  aid  of  a  fifteenth  fi-om  the  per- 
^  fonal  eftates  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  a  tenth 
of  the  moveables  of  boroughs.    And  they  added  a 
petition,  that  the  king  would  thenceforth  live  oa 
his  own  revenue,  without  grieving  his  fubjeds  by 
illegal  taxes,  or  by  the  outrageous  feizure  of  their 
goods  in  the  fliape  of  purveyance  *. 

As  the  Scots  expefted  that  the  chief  brunt  of  the 
war  would  fall  upon  Berwic,  JDouglas  the  regent 
threw  a  ftrong  garrifon  into  that  place,  under  the 
command  of  fir  William  Keith,  and  he  himielf 
aflcmbled  a  great  army  on  the  frontiers,  ready  to 
Denetrate  into  England,  as  fooh  as  Edward  fliould 
have  inverted  that  place.  The  Engljlh  army  was 
lefs  numerous,  but  better  fupplied  with  arms  and 
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provifions,  and  retained  in  ftrifter  difcipHne  j  and  Chap. 
the  king,  notwithftanding  the  valiant  defence  made  ^  '^ 
by  Keith,  had,  in  two  months,  reduced  the  garrifon  1331. 
to  extremities,  and, had  obliged  them  to  capitulate: 
They  engaged  to  furrender,  if  they  were  not  re- 
lieved within  a  few  days  by  their  countrymen^. 
This  intelligence  being  conveyed  to  the  ScottiUi 
army,  which  was  preparing  to  invade  Northum- 
berland, changed  their  plan  of  operiations,  and  en- 
gaged them  to  advance  towards  Berwic,  and  attempt 
the  relief  of  that  important  fortrefs.  Douglas,  who 
•had  ever  purpofed  to  decline  a  pitched  battle,  in 
which  he  was  fenGble  of  the  enemy's  fuperiority, 
and  who  intended  to  have  drawn  out  the  war  by 
fmall  fkirmifhes,  and  by  mutually  ravaging  each 
other's  country,  was  forced,  by  the  impatience  of 
his  troops,  to  put  the  fate  of  the  kingdom  upon  the 
event  of  one  day.  He  attacked  uic  Englifli  at 
.HaTidown  hill,  a  little  north  of  Berwic  j  and,  i9aijuly. 
though  his  heavy-armed  cavalry  difmounted,  in 
order  to  render  the  affcion  more  Heady  and  de- 
fperate,  they  were  received  with  fuch  valour  by 
Edward,  and  were  fo  galled  by  the  Englifh 
archers,  that  they  were  foon  thrown  into  diforder, 
and,  on  the  fall  of  Douglas  their  general,  were 
totally  routed.  The  whole  army  fled  in  confufion, 
and  the  Englifli,  but  much  more  the  Irifli,  gave 
little  quarter  in  the  purfuit :  All  the  nobles  of  chief 
diftinftion  were  either  flain  or  taken  prifoners : 
Near  thirty  thoufaitd  of  the  Scots  fell  in  the  aftfon : 
While  the  I06  of  the  Enriifli  amounted  only  to  one 
knight,  one  efquire,  and  thirteen  private  foldiers : 
An  inequality  alqnoft  incredible  ^. 

After  this  fatal  blow,  the  Scottilh  nobles  had 
ho  other  refource  than  inftant  fubmiffion ;  and  Ed- 
ward, leaving  a  confiderable  body  with  Baliol  to 

T  Rymer,  vol.ir.  p.  564,  56 5,  566.  *  Heming^*  p«  27$, 

%j6t  »77.    Knyghton,  p.  2559.    Otterborney  p.  115. 
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CHAP,  complete  the  conqueft  of  the  kingdom,  returned 
^^l_j  with  the  remainder  of  his  army  to  England.   Baliol 
X33J.     was  acknowledged  king  by  a  parliament  aflembied  ac 
Edinburgh  •;  the  fuperiority  of  England  was  again 
recognifed;    many  of  the  Scottifti  nobility  fworc 
fealty  to  Edward  5  and  to  complete  the  misfortunes 
of  that  nation,  Baliol  ceded  Berwic,  Dunbar,  Rox- 
borough,  Edinburgh,  and  all  the  fouth-eaft  coun- 
ties ot  Scotland,  which  were  declared  to  be  for  ever 
annexed  to  the  Englifti  monarchy  ^. 
1334.         If  Baliol,  on  his  firft  appearance,  was  dreaded  by 
the  Scots,  as  an  inftrument  employed  by  England 
for  the  fubjeftion  of  the  kingdom,  this  deed  con- 
firmed all  their  fulpicions,  and  rendered  him  the 
objeft  of  univerfal  hatred.     Whatever  fubmiffions 
tney  might  be  obliged  to  make,  they  confidered  him> 
not  as  their  princfe,  but  as  the  delegate  and  confe- 
derate of  their  determined  enemy :  And  neither  the 
manners  of  the  age,  nor  the  ftate  of  Edward's  re- 
venue, permitting  him  to  maintain  a  (landing  army 
in  Scotland,    the  Englifti  forces  were  no   fooner 
withdrawn,   than  the  Scots  revolted  from  Baliol, 
and  returned  to  their  former  allegiance  under  Bruce, 
Sir  Andrew  Murray,  appointed  regent  by  die  party 
of  this  latter  prince,  employed  with  fuccefs  his  va- 
lour and  activity  in  many  fmall  but  decifive  aftions 
againft  Baliol;    and  in  a   ftiort   time  had  almofl: 
wholly  expelled  him  the  kingdom.      Edward  was 
»335.     obliged  again  to  affemble  an  army,  and  to  march 
into  Scodand:  The  Scots,  taught  by  experience, 
withdrew  into  their  hills  and  faftnefles:  He  de- 
ftroyed  the  houfes  and  ravaged  the  eftates  of  thofc 
whom  he  called  rebels  :  But  this  confirmed  them 
fl:ill  farther  in  their  obftinare  antipathy  to  England 
and  to  Baliol ;  and  being  now  rendered  delperate, 
they  were  ready  to  take  advantage,  on  the  firft  op- 
portunity, of  the  retreat  of  their  enemy,  and  they 

•  Rymcr,  vol.  iv,  p.  590.  ^  Ibid.  p.  ^14. 
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foon  re-conquered  their  country  from  the  Englilh. 
Edward  made  anew  his  appearance  in  Scotland  ^,,,.„..^ 
with  like  fuccefs :  He  found  every  thing  hoftile  in  '"'7^. 
the  kingdom,  except  the  fpot  on  which  he  was 
encamped :  And  though  he  marched  uncontrolled 
over  the  low  countries,,  the  nation  itfelf  was  farther 
than  ever  from  being  broken  and  fubdued.  Be- 
fides  being  fupported  by  their  pride  and  anger, 
paflions  difficult  to  tame,  they  were  encouraged, 
amidft  all  their  calamities,  by  daily  pfomifes  ot  re- 
lief from  France  j  and  as  a  war  was  now  likely  to 
break  put  between  that  kingdom  and  England, 
fhey  had  reafon  to  expeft,  from  this  incident,  a 
great  diverfion  of  that  force  which  had  fo  long  op- 
prefled  and  overwhelmed  them. 

We  now  come  to  a  tranfaftion,  on  which  de-      ij;?. 
pendcd  the  moft  memorable  events,  not  only  of  ^^"^'^^ 
this  long  and  aftive  reign,  but  of  the  whole  Eng-  the  crown 
lilh  and  French  hiftory,  during  more  than  a  cen-  ^^  France, 
tury ;  and  it  will  therefore  be  neceflary  to  give  a 
particular  account  of  the  fprings  aqd  caufes  of  it. 

It  had  long  been  a  prevailing  opinion,  that  the 
crown  of  France  could  pever  dcfcend  to  a  female  j 
and,  in  order  to  give  more  authority  to  this  maxim, 
and  affign  it  a  determinate  origin,  it  had  been  ufual 
to  derive  it  from  a  claufe  in  the  Salian  Code,  the 
law  of  an  ancient  tribe  among  the  Franks  j  though 
that  claufe,  when  ftriftly  examined,  carries  only  the 
appearance  of  favouring  this  principle,  and  does 
not  really,  by  the  confeuion  of  the  beft  antiquaries, 
bear  the  fenfe  commonly  impofed  upon  it.  But 
though  pofitive  law  feems  wanting  among  the 
French  for  the  exclufion  of  females,  the  prafticc 
had  taken  place ;  and  the  rule  was  eftablifhed  be- 
yond controverfy  on  fome  ancient,  as  well  as  fome 
itiodern  precedents.  During  the  firft  race  of  the 
monarchy,  the  Franks  were  (b  rude  and  .barbarous 
a  people,  that  they  were  incapable  of  fubmitting  to 
C  c  3  a  female 
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c  HA  P.  a  female  reign ;  and  in  that  period  of  their  hittory 
>       '   .  there  were  frequent  inftances  of  kings  advanced  to 
»337*     royalty  in  prejudice  of  females,  who  were  related 
to  the  crown  by  nearer  degrees  of  conlknguinity. 
Thefe  precedents,  joined  to  like  caufes,  had  alfo 
eftablilhed  the  male  fucceffion  in  the.fecond  race  5 
and  though  the  inftances  were  neither  fo  frequent 
nor  fo  certain  during  that   period,    the  principle 
of  excluding  the  female  line  feems  ftill  to  have 
prevailed,  and  to  have  directed  the  conduft  of  the 
nation.     During  the  third  race,  the  crown  had  dc- 
fcended  from  father  to  fon  for  eleven  generations, 
from  Hugh  Capet  to  Lewis  Hutin ;  and  thus,  in 
faft,  during  the  courfe  of  nine  hundred  years,  the 
French  monarchy  had  always  been  governed  by 
males,  and  no  female,  and  none  who  founded  his 
title  on  a  female,  had  ever  mounted  the  throne. 
Philip  the  Fair,  father  of  Lewis  Hutin,  left  three 
fons,   this  Lewis,   Philip  the  Long,   and  Charles 
the  Fair,  and  one  daughter,  Ifabella  queen  of  Eng- 
land.    Lewis  Hutin,  the  eldeft,  left  at  his  death 
one  daughter,  by  Margaret  fifter  to  Eudes  duke  of 
Burgundy;  and  as  his  queen  was  then  pregnant, 
Philip  his  younger  brother  was  appointed  regent, 
till  it  ftiould  appear  whether  the  child  proved  a  foa 
or  a  daughter.     The  queen  bore  a  male,  who  lived 
'    only  a  few  days :  Philip  was  proclaimed  king ;  And 
as  the  duke  of  Burgundy  made  fome  oppofition,  and 
aflerted  the  rights  of  his  niece,  the  ftates  of  the 
kingdom,  by  a  folemn  and  deliberate  decree,  gave 
her  an  exclufion,  and  declared  all  females  for  ever 
incapable  of  fucceeding  to  the  crown  of  France* 
Philip  died  after  a  fliort  reign,  leaving  three  daugh- 
ters; and  his  brother  Charles,  without  difputc  or 
controverfy,  then  fuccceded  to  the  crown.  The  reign 
of  Charles  was  alfo  fhort:  He  left  one  daughter  j. 
but  as  his  queen  was  pregnant,  the  next  male  heir 
was  appointed  regent,  with  a  declared  right  of  fuc- 
ceffion. 
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ceffion,   if  the  iffue  Ihould  prove  female.     Thi$  chap. 
prince  was  Philip  de  Valois,  coufin-gcrman  to  the      ^^" 
deceafed  king ;  being  the  fon  of  Charies  de  VaJois,  ^,^^.^ 
brother  of  Philip  the  Fair.    The  queen  of  France 
was  delivered  of  a  daughter:  The  regency  ended; 
and  PhiKp  de  Valois  was  unanimoufly  placed  on 
the  throne  of  France. 

The  king  of  England,  who  was  at  that  time  a 
youth  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  embraced  a  notion 
that  he  was  intitled,  in  right  of  his  mother,  to  the 
fucceflion  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  the  claim  of 
the  nephew  was  preferable  to  that  of  the  coufin- 
german.      There  could  not  well   be  imagined  a 
notion  weaker  or  \^orfe  grounded.     The  principle 
of.  excluding  females  was    of  old   an    eftablifhed 
opinion  in  France,  and  had  acquired  equal  autho- 
rity with  the  moft  exprefs  and  pofitive  law :  It  was 
lupported  by  ancient  precedents  :  It  was  confirnaed 
by  recent  inftances,  folemnly  and  deliberately  de- 
cided :  And  what  placed  it  ftill  farther  beyond  con- 
troverfy  -,   if  Edward  was  difboied  to  qucftiori  ita 
validity,   he  thereby  cut  off  nis  own  prctenfions; 
fmce  the  three  laft  kings  had  all  left  daughters,  who 
were  ftill    alive,    and  who   ftood    before   him  in  • 
the  order  of  fucceflion.     He  was  therefore  reduced 
to  aflert,  that,  though  his  mother  Ifabella  was,  on 
account  of  her  fex,    incapable  'of  fuccecding,  he 
himfelfi  who  inherited  through  her,  was  lisible  to 
no  fuch  objeftion,  and  might  clairn  by  the  right  of 
propinauity.      But,  befides  that  this  pretenfion  was 
more  favourable,  to  Charles  king  of  Navarre,  de- 
fcended  from  the  daughter  of  Lewis  Hutin,  it  was 
fo  contrary  to  the  eftablifhed  principles  of  fuccef- 
fion  in  every  country  of  Europe  \  was  fo  repugnant 
%o  the  praftice,  both  in  private  and  public  inherit- 
ances, that  nobody  ijx  France  thought  of  Edward's 
cUim:   Philip's  title  was  univerfaUy  recognized^: 

^  FroiiTard,  Ut.  i,  duip.  4.  <  Id.  llv.  i.  chap.  %%• 
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CHAP.  And  he  never  imagined  that  he  had  a  competitor ; 
^  ^_'^  much   lefs    fo    formidable  a  one  as    the  king  of 
1337,      England, 

But  though  the  youthful  and  ambitious  miod  of 
Edward  had  rafhly  entertained  this  notion,  he  did 
not  think  proper  to  infift  on  his  pretenfions,  which 
mull  have  immediately  involved  him,  on  very  une- 
qual terms,  in  a  dangerous  and  implacable  war  with 
io  powerful  a  monarch.     Philip  was  a  prince  of  ma- 
ture years,  of  great  experience,  and,  at  that  time^ 
of  an  eftabliftied  charafter  both  for  prudence  and 
valour;  and  by  thefe  circumftances,  as  well  as  by 
the  internal  union  of  his  people,  and  their  acqui- 
efcence  in  his  undoubted  right,  he  poflefled  every 
advantage  above  a  raw  youth,  newly  raifed,  by  in- 
juftice  and  violence,  to  the  government  of  the  moft 
intraftable  and  moft  turbulent  fubjedls  in  Europe. 
But  there  immediately  occurred  an  incident  which 
required  that  Edward  fhpuld  either  openly  declare 
his  pretenfions,  or  for  ever  renounce  and  abjure 
them.      He    was    fummoned   to  do  homage  for 
Guienne :  Philip  was  preparing  tq  compel  him  by 
force  of  arms:  That  country  was  in  a  very  bad 
ftate  of  defence:  And  the  forfeiture  of  fo  rich  an 
inheritance  was,  by  the  feudal  law,  the  immediate 
confequence  of  his  refufing  or  declining  to  perform 
the  duty  of  a  vaflal.     Edward  therefore  thought  it 
prudent  to  fubmit  to  prefent  npceffity :  He  went  over 
to  Amiens:  Did  homage  to  Philip:  And  as  there 
had  arifen  fome  controverfy  concerning  the  terms  of 
this  fubmiffion,  he  afterwards  fent  over  a  formal 
deed,  in  which  he  acknowledged  that  he  owed  liege 
homage  to  France^;  which  was  in  effedt  ratifying^ 
and  that  in  the  ftr6ngefl:  terms,  Philip's  title  to  the 
crown  of  that  kingdom.     His  own  claim  indeed 
was  fo  unrcafonable,  and  fo  thoroughly  difavowed 

^  Rymer;    vol.  iv.    p.  477.   481.    Froiflard,    liv.  i.    chap,  t^^ 
AnoD.  Hi^.  p.  394«    Waiting,  p.  130.    Murimuth,  p.-yj.     '      ' 
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by  the  whole  French  nation,  that  to  infift  on  it  was  CHAP* 
no  better  than  pretending  to  the  violent  cohqueft  v.J^ 
of  the  kingdom  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  would     1337. 
never  have  farther  thought  of  it,  had  it  not  been 
for  fome  incidents  which  excited  an  animofity  be- 
tween the  monarchs. 

Robert  of  Artois  was  defcended  from  the  blood 
royal  of  France,  was  a  man  of  great  charafter  and 
authority,  had  efpoufed  Philip's  fitter,  and,  by  his 
birth,  talents,  and  credit,  was  entitled  to  make  the 
higheft  figure,  and  fill  the  moft  important  offices, 
in  the  monarchy.  This  prince  had  loft  the  county 
of  Artois,  which  he  claimed  as  his  birth-right,  by 
9  fcntence,  commonly  deemed  iniquitous,  or  Philip 
the  Fair ;  and  he  was  feduced  to  attempt  recover- 
ing pofleflion  by  an  adliori  lb  unworthy  of  his  rank 
and  charafter  as  a  forgery '.  The  detedtion  of  this 
crime  covered  him  with  Ihame  and  confufion  :  His 
brother-in-law  not  only  abandoned  him,  but  pro- 
iecuted  him  with  violence:  Robert,  incapable  of 
bearing  difgrace,  left  the  kingdom,  and  hid  himfelf 
in  the  Low  Countries :  Chafed  from  that  retreat, 
by  the  authority  of  Philip,  he  came  over  to  Eng- 
land }  in  fpite  of  the  French  kjng's  menaces  and 
remonftrances,  he  was  favourably  received  by  Ed- 
ward *^i  and  was  foon  admitted  into  the  councils, 
?md  fhared  the  confidence  of  that  monarch.  Aban- 
doning himfelf  to  all  the  movements  of  rage  and 
defpair,  he  endeavoured  to  revive  the  prepofleffion 
entertained  by  Edward  in  favour  of  his  title  to  the 
crown  of  France,  and  even  flattered  him,  that  it 
was  not  impoffible  for  a  prince  of  his  valour  and 
abilities  to  render  his  claim  efFeftual.  The  king 
was  the  more  difpofed  to.  hearken  to  fuggeftions  of 
this  nature,  becaiife  he  had,  in  feveral  particulars, 
found  reafpn  to  complain  of  Philip's  condudt  with 
regard  to  Guienne,   and  becaufe  that  prince  had 

/      f  Froiflard,  liy.  i.  chap.  29. 

f  Kymfr,  vol.  iv.  p.  747.    FroifTaidy  liv.  i.  chap.  17. 
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both  given  proteftion  to  the  exiled  David  Bruce, 
__  and  Ripported,  at  leaft  encouraged,  the  Scot^  in 

,337.  their  ftruggles  for  independence.  Thus  refentqicnt 
gradually  filled  the  breafts  of  both  monarchs,  and 
made  them  incapable  of  hearkening  to  any  terms 
of  accommodation  propofed  by  the  pope,  who 
never  ccafed  interpofing  his  good  offices  between 
them.  Philip  thought  that  he  fliould  be  wanting 
to  the  firft  principles  of  policy  if  he  abandoned 
Scotland :  Edward  affirmed,  that  be  muft  rclinquifh 
all  pretenfions  to  generofity,  if  he  withdrew  his 
proteftion  from  Robert.  The  former,  informed 
of  fome  preparations  for  hoftilities  which  had  been 
made  by  his  rival,  iflued  a  fentence  of  felony  and 
attainder  againft  Robert,  and  declarcdj^  that  every 
vaifal  of  the  crown,  whether  within  or  without  the 
kingdom,  who  gave  countenance  to  that  traitor, 
would  be  involved  in  the  fame  fentence ;  a  menace 
cafy  to  be  underftood :  The  latter,  refblutc  not  to 
yield,  endeavoured  to  form  alliances  in  the  Low 
Countries  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  the 
only  places  from  which  he  either  could  make  an 
cfFedtual  attack  upon  France,  or  produce  fuch  a 
diverfion  as  might  fave  the  province  of  Guicnne, 
which  lay  fo  much  expofed  to  the  power  of  Philip. 
Prepara-  Th£  king  began  with  opening  his  iptentioos  to 
tions  for  the  count  of  Hainault  his  lather-ih-law ;  and  hav- 
France!  *  i"g  engaged  him  in  his  interefts,  he  employed  the 
good  offices  and  counfels  of  that  prince  in  drawing 
into  his  alliance  the  other  fovereigns  of  that  neigh- 
bourhood. The  duke  of  Brabant  was  induced,  by 
his  mediation,  and  by  large  remittances  of  money 
from  England,  to  promife  his  concurrence ' :  The 
archbifhop  of  Cologne,  the  duke  of  Gueldres^  the 
marquis  of  Juliers,  the  count  of  Namur,  the  lords 
of  Fauquemont  and  Baquen,  were  engaged  by  like 
motives  to  embrace  the  Englifli  alliance  *".     Thcfc 

%  Ryrocr,  vol.  iv.  p.  777. 

^  Froiflardy  liv.  ir*  chap.  19.  33.  36. 
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fovcreign  princes  could  fupply,  either  from  their  chap. 
own  ftates  or  from  the  bordering  countries,  great  ^  ^^  ^ 
numbers  of  warlike  troops  s  and  naught  was  want-     1337. 
ing  to  make  the  force  on  that  quarter  very  formi- 
dable but  the  acceffion  of  Flanders ;  which  Edward 
procured  by   means  fomewhat  extraordinary  and 
unufuaL 

As  the  Flemings  were  the  firft  people  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe  that  cultivated  arts  and 
manufadtures,  the  lower  ranks  of  men  among  them 
had  rifen  to  a  degree  of  oj)ulence  unknown  elfe- 
where  to  thofe  of  their  ftation  in  that  barbarous 
age;  had  acquired  privileges  and  independence; 
and  began  to  emerge  from  that  (late  of  vafTalage, 
or  rather  of  flavery,  into  which  the  common 
people  had  been  univerfally  thrown  by  the  feudal 
inftitutions.  It  was  probably  difficult  for  them  to 
bring  their  fovereign  and  their  nobility  to  conform 
themfelves  to  the  principles  of  law  and  civil  govern- 
ment, fo.much  neglefted  in  every  other  country: 
It  was  impoffible  for  them  to  confine  themfelves 
within  the  proper  bounds  in  their  oppofition  and 
refentment  againft  any  inftance  of  tyranny :  They 
had  rifen  in  tumults :  Had  infulted  the  nobles : 
Had  chafed  their  earl  into  France :  And  delivering 
themfelves  over  to  the  guidance  of  a  feditious  leader, 
had  been  guilty  of  all  that  infolence  and  diforder,  to 
which  the  thoughtlefs  and  enraged  populace  are  fo 
much  inclined,  wherever  they  are  ijnfortunate 
enough  to  be  their  own  matters*. 

Their  prefent  leader  was  James  d'Arteville  a 
brewer  in  Ghent,  who  governed  them  with  a  more 
abfolute  fway  than  had  ever  been  aflumed  by  any  of 
their  lawful  fovereigns ;  He  placed  and  difplaced 
the  magiftrates  at  pleafure :  He  was  accompanied 
by  a  guard,  who,  on  the  lead  fignal  from  him, 
inftandy  aflkflinated  any  man  that  happened  to  fall 

'  Froiflard,  lir*  i«  chap.  30.    Meyenis* 
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CHAP,  under  his  difpleafure :  AH  the  cities  of  FJandcrs 
.^^  ^  were  full  of  his  fpics  ;  and  it  was  immediate  death  to 
1337-  &^^  him .  the  fmalleft  umbrage  :  The  few  nobles 
who  remained  in  the  country,  lived  in  continual 
terror  from  his  violence :  He  feized  the  eftates  of 
all  thofe  whom  he  had  either  baniflied  or  mur- 
dfered;  and  beftowing  a  part  on  their  wives  and 
children,  converted  the  remainder  to  his  own  uie^ 
Such  were  the  firft  efFefts  that  Europe  law  of  po- 
pular violence;  after  having  groan«l,  during  fo 
many  ages,  under  monarchical  and  ariftocratical 
tyranny. 

James  d'Arteville  was  the  man  to  whom  Ed- 
ward addreffed  himfelf  for  bringing  over  the  Flem- 
ings to  his  interefts ;  and  that  prince,  the  moft 
haughty  and  moft  afpiring  of  the  age,  never  courted 
any  ally  with  fo  much  afliduity  and  fo  many  fub- 
miflions,  as  he  employed  towards  this  feditious  and 
criminal  tradefman.  D*Arteville,  proud  of  thefe 
advances  from  the  king  of  England,  and  ienfible 
that  the  Flemings  were  naturally  inclined  to  main- 
tain connexions  with  the  Englifti,  who  fumiihcd 
them  the  materials  of  their  woollen  manufaftures^ 
the  chief  fource  of  their  opulence,  readily  embraced 
the  interefts  of  Edwafd,  and  invited  him  over  into 
the  Low  Countries,  Edward,  before  he  entered  on 
this  great  enterprife,  affefted  to  confult  his  parlia* 
ment,  aflced  their  advice,  and  obtained  their  con- 
fent'.  And  the  more  to  ftrengthen  his  hands,  he 
procured  from  them  a  grant  of  20,000  facks  of 
iitrool;  which  might  amount  to  about  a^  hundred 
thoufand  pounds :  This  commodity  was  a^good  in- 
ftrument  to  employ  with  the  Flemings  j  and  the  ^ 
price  of  it  with  his  German  allies.  He  completed 
the  other  neceflary  fums  by  loans,-  by  pawning  the 
crown  jewels,  by  confifcating,  or  rather  robbing  at 
once  all  the  Lombards,  who  now  exercifed  the  in- 

*  Froiflard,  li?.  i.  chap.  30.  *  Cotton's  Abridg. 
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vidious  trade  formerly  monopolifed  by  the  Jews,  of  <^  H  a  p. 
lending  on  intercft";  and  being  attended  by  a  body  ,   ^^'    , 
of  Englifti  forces,  and  by  feveral  of  his  nobility,        ' 
he  failed  over  to  Flinders. 

The  German  princes,  in  order  to  juftify  their  «33«* 
tinprovoked  hoftilities  againft  France,  had  required 
the  fandlion  of  fome  legal  authority ;  and  Edward, 
that  h6  might  give  them  fatisfaftion  on  this  head, 
had  applied  to  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  then  emperor, 
and  had  been  created  by  him  vicar  of  the  empire  i 
an  empty  title,  but  which  feemed  to  give  him  a 
right  of  commanding  the  fervice  of  the  princes  of 
Germany".  The  Flemings,  who  were  vaflals  of 
France,  pretending  like  fcruples  with  regard  to  the 
invafion  of  their  liege  lord ;  Edward,  by  the  advice 
of  d'Arteville,  affumed,  in  his  commiffions,  the 
title  of  king  of  France ;  and,  in  virtue  of  this  right, 
claimed  their  affiftance  for  dethroning  Philip  de 
Valois  theufurper  of  his  kingdom  *.  This  ftep,  which 
he  feared  would  deftroy  all  future  amity  between 
the  kingdoms,  and  beget  endlefs  and  implacable 
jealoufies  in  France,  was  not  taken  by  him  without 
much  reluftance  and  hefitation :  And  not  being  in 
itfclf  very  juftifiablc,  it  has  in  the  iflue  been  attend- 


ed with  many  miferies  to  both  kingdoms.    From  this  >y       ,^j^^  ^/^ 
period  we  may  date  the  commencement  of  that  great    ^^%         ^  — 
animofity,  which  the  Englifh  nation  have  ever  fince  ^'^'^^^^''*^^*"^^*^ 
borne  to  the  French,  which  has  fo  vifible  an  ihflu-  ^c-^ic^c^^^  ^/^ 
ence  on  all  future  tranfaftions,  and  which  has  been,  9      /»  /  w  ^    ^ 
and  continues  to  be,  the  fpring  of  many  ralh  and  pre-^_^__^__ 
cipitate  refolutions  among  them.    In  all  the  preced- 
ing reigns  fince  the  conqueft,  the  hoftilities  between 
the  two  crowns  had  been  only  cafual  and  tempo- 
rary ;  and  as  they  had  never  been  attended  with  any' 
bloody  or  dangerous  event,  the  traces  of  them  were 
cafily  obliterated  by  the  firft  treaty  of  pacification. 


">  Dugd.  Baron,  vol.  ii.  p.  x46« 

^  Froiflard.  liv.  i.  chap.  35. 

•  Hemin^.  p.  303.    Walfiogfaam,  p.  143 
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The  Englilh  nobility  and  gentry  valued  themfelvts 
on  their  French  or  Norman  extraftidn :  Thqy  affedcd 

,338,^  to  employ  the  language  of  that  country  in  all  public 
tranfadions,  and  even  in  familiar  converfation  :  And 
both  the  Englilh  court  and  camp  being  always  £1411 
of  nobles^  who  came  from  different  provinces  q£ 
France,  the  two  people  were,  during  fome  centuries, 
more  intermingled  together  than  any  two  diftind 
nations  whom  we  meet  with  in  hiftory.  But  the 
fatal  pretenfions  of  Edward  III.  diflblved  all  thcfe 
connexions,  and  left  the  feeds  of  great  animoGty  in 
both  countries,  elpecially  among  3ie  Englifii.  For 
it  is  remarkable,  that  this  latter  nation,  though  they 
were  commonly  the  aggreffors,  and  by  their  fuc- 
cefs  and  fituation  wer^  enabled  to  commit  the  moft 
cruel  injuries  on  the  other,  have  always  retained  a 
ftronger  tindure  of  national  antipathy ;  nor  is  their 
hatred  retaliated  on  them  to  an  equal  degree  by  the 
French.  That  country  lies  in  the  middle  of  Eu- 
rope, has  been  fucceffively  engaged  in  hoftilides 
with  all  its  neighbours,  the  popular  prejudices  have 

♦  been  'diverted  into  many  channels,  and,  among  a 

people  of  fofter  manners,  they  never  rofe  to  a  great 
height  againlt  any  particular  nation. 

Philip  made  great  preparations  agamft  the  at- 
tack from  the  Englilh,  and  fuch  as  feemed  more 
than  fdfficient  to  fecure  him  from  the  danger.  Bc- 
fides  the  concurrence  of  all  the  nobility  in  his  own 
populous  and  warlike  kingdom,  his  foreign  alliances 
were  both  more  cordial  and  more  powerful  than 
thofe  which  were  formed  by  his  antagonift.  The 
pope,  who  at  this  time  lived  at  Avignon,  was  de- 
pendant on  France,  and  being  difgufted  at  the  con- 
nexions between  Edward  and  Lewis  of  Bavaria, 
whom  he  had  excommunicated,  he  embraced  with 
zeal  and  fincerity  the  caufe  of  the  French  monarch. 
The  king  of  Navarre,  the  duke  of  Britanny,  the 
count  of  Bar,  were  in  the  fame  interefts ;  and  on 
the  iide  of  Germany,  the  king  of  Bohemia,  the 
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Palatine,  the  dukes  of  Lorraine  and  Auftria,  the  ^  ha  p, 
bifhop  of  Liege,  the  counts  of  Deuxpont,  Vaude-  >  -^'_| 
niont,  and  Geneva.  The  allies  of  Edward  were  in  1338. 
themfelves  weaker;  and  having  no  object  but  his' 
money,  which  began  to  be  exhaufted,  they  were 
flow  in  their  motions  and  irrefolute  in  their  mea- 
furcs.  The  duke  of  Brabant,  the  moft  powerful  1339- 
among  them,  feemed  even  inclined  to  withdraw 
himielf  wholly  from  the  alliance ;  and  the  king  was 
neccflitatcd,  both  to  give  the  Brabanters  new  pri- 
vileges in  trade^  and  to  contrad  his  fon  Edward 
with  the  daurfiter  of  that  prince,  ere  he  could  bring 
him  to  fulfil  his  engagements.  The  fummer  was 
wafted  in  conferences  and  negociations  before  Ed- 
ward could  t^e  the  field ;  and  he  was  obliged,  i^ 
order  to  allure  his  German  allies  into  his  meafures, 
to  pretend  that  the  firft  attack  fhould  be  made  upoa 
Cambray,  a  city  of  the  empire  which  had  been  gar- 
rifoned  l?y  Philip  ^*  But  finding,  upon  trial,  the 
difficulty  of  the  enterprife,  he  conducted  them  to- 
wards the  frontiers- of  France  i  and  he  there  faw, 
by  a  fenfiblc  proof,  the  vanity  of  his  eispedations: 
The  count  of^  Namur,  md  even  the  count  of  Hai- 
nault  his  brother-in-law  (for  the  old  count  was 
dead),  refufed  to  commence  hoftilities  againft  their 
liege  lord,  and  retired  with  their  troops  ^.  So  litdc 
account  did  they  make  of  Edward's  pretenfions  to 
the  crown  of  France ! 

The  king,  however,  entered  the  enemy's  coun-  War  with 
try,  and  encamped  on  the  fields  of  Vironfoflc  near  France. 
Capelle,  with  an  army  of  near  50,000  men,  com- 
posed almoft  entirely  of  foreigners:  Philip  ap- 
!)roached  him  with  an  army  of  near  double  the 
brce,  compofed  chiefly  of  native  fubjefts ;  and  it 
was  daily  expedted  that  a  battle  would  enfue.  But 
the  Englifli  monarch  was  averfe  to  engage  againft 


P  Froiflard,  lir.  i.  chap.  39.    Hcming.  p.  305. 
1  Froiflard^  11  v.  1.  chap.  39. 
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CHAP,  fo  great  a  fuperiority :  The  French  thought  it  fuf- 

^  ^^^  J  ficient  if  he  eluded  the  attacks  of  his  enemy,  with* 

,339.     out  running,  any  unneceffary  hazard.      The   two 

armies  faced  each  other  for  fome  days:    Mutual 

defiances  were  fent :  And  Edward,  at  laft,  retired 

into  Flanders,  and  difbanded  his  army '. 

Such  was  the  fruitlefs  and  almolt  ridiculous  cxMi^ 
clufion  of  Edward's  mighty  preparations ;  and,  as 
his  meafures  were  the  m<A  prudent  that  could  be 
embraced  in  his  fituation,  he  might  learn  fixnn 
experience  in  what  a  hopelefs  enterprife  he  was  en- 
gaged. His  expences,  though  they  had  led  to  no 
end,  had  been  confuming  and  deftrudive :  He  had 
contracted  near  300,000  pounds  of  debt'j  he  had 
anticipated  all  his  revenue  5  he  had  pawned  every 
thing  of  value  which  belonged  either  to  himfelf  or 
his  queen ;  he  was  obliged,  in  fome  meafure,  even 
to  pawn  himfelf  to  his  creditors,  by  not  failing  to 
England  till  he  obtained  their  permiffion,  and  by 
promiling,  on  his  word  of  honour,  to  return  in 
perfon,  if  he  did  not  remit  their  money. 

But  he  was  a  prince  of  too  much  fpirit  to  be 
difcouraged  by  the  firft  difficulties  of  an  under- 
taking ;  and  he  was  anxious  to  retrieve  his  honour 
by  more  fuccefsful  and  more  gallant  enterprifcs. 
For  this  purpofe  he  had,  during  the  courfe  of  the 
campaign,  fent  orders  to  fummon  a  parliament  by 
his  fon  Edward,  whom  he  had  left  with  the  dtlc  of 
guardian,  and  to  demand  fome  fupply  in  his  urgent 
neceffities.  The  barons  feemed  inclined  to  grant 
his  requeft;  but  the  knights,  who  often,  at  this 
time,  afted  as  a  feparate  body  from  the  burgefies, 
made  fome  fcruple  of  taxing  the  conftituents  with- 
out their  confcnt;  and  they  defired  the  guardian  to 
fummon  a  new  parliament,  which  might  be  pro- 
perly impowered  for  that  purpofe.     1  he  fituation 

»  Froiflard,  liy,  t.  chap.  41.  4-a.  4-J-    Hcming.  p.  307.    WalQng. 
p*  t4-3«  '  Cottoa*8  Abridg.  p.  17. 
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of  tht  king  and  parliament  was  for  the  time  nearly  chap, 
limjlar  to  that  which  they  conftantly  fell  into  about  .  ^^~_f 
the  beginning  of  the  laft  century;  and  fimilar  con-  1339, 
fequences  began  vifibly  to  appear.  The  king,  kn-^ 
fible  of  the  frequent  demands  which  he  fliould  be 
obliged  to  make  on  his  people,  had  been  anxious 
to  enfureto  his  friends  a  feat  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
rnonsj  and  at  his  inftigation  the  fheriffs  and  other 
placemen  had  made  intereft  to  be  elefted  into  that 
affemblyj  an  abufe  which  the  knights  defired  the 
king  tQ  correft  by  the  tenor  of  his  writ  of  fummons,  . 
and  which  was  accordingly  remedied.  On  the 
other  handj  the  knights  had  profefledly  annexed 
conditions  to  their  intended  grant,  and  required  a 
confiderable  retrenchment  of  the  royal  prerogatives, 
particularly  with  regard  to  purveyance,  and  the  le- 
vying of  the  ancient  feudal  aids  for  knighting  the 
king's  eldeft  fon,  and  marryiftg  his  eldeft  daughter. 
The  new^parliament  called  by  the  guardian  retained 
the  fame  fret  fpirit  ^  and  though  they  offered  a  large 
fupply  of  30,000  facks  of  wool,  no  bufinefs  was 
concluded ;  becaufe  the  conditions  which  they  an- 
nexed appeared  too  high  to  be  compenfated  by  a 
temporary  conceffion.  But  when  Edward  himfelf 
came  over  to  England  he  fummoned  another  parlia- 
ment, and  he  had  the  intereft  to  procure  a  fupply 
on  more  moderate  terms.  A  confirmation  of  the 
two  charters,  and  of  the  privileges  of  boroughs,  a 
pardon  for  old  debts  and  trefpaffes,  and  a  remedy 
for  fome  abufes  in  the  execution  of  common  law, 
were  the  chief  conditions  infifted  on  5  and  the  king, 
in  return  for  his  conceffions  on  thefe  heads,  obtained 
from  the  barons  and  knights  an  unufual  grant,  for 
two  years,  of  the  ninth  meaf,  lamb,  and  fleece  on 
their  eftates ;  and  frdm  the  burgefles  a  nintfi  of  their 
moveables  at  their  true  value.  The  whole  parlia- 
ment alfo  granted  a  duty  of  forty  (hillings  on  each 
fack  of  wool  exported,  on  each  three  hundred  wool- 
fells,  and  on  each  laft  of  leather  for  the  fame  term 
*  Vol,  II.  ,  D  d  Qf  j 
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^  ^v  ^'  ^^  y^^^^ '  ^^^  dreading  the  arbitrary  fpirit  of  the 
'  .  crown,  they  exprefsly  declared  that  this  grant  was 
1339.  to  Continue  no  longer,  and  was  not  to  be  drawn  into 
precedent.  Being  foon  after  fenfible  that  this  fup- 
ply,  though  confiderable  and  very  unufual  in  that 
age,  would  come  in  flowly,  and  would  not  anfwer 
the  king^s  urgent  rieceflities,  proceeding  both  frcxn 
his  debts  and  his  preparations  for  war;  they  agreed 
that  20jOoo  facks  of  wool  fhould  immediately  be 
granted  him,  and  their  value  be  dedufted  from  the 
ninths  which  were  afterwards  to.be  levied. 

But  there  appeared  at  this. time  another  jealoufy 
in  the  parliament,  which  was  very  reafonable,  and 
was  founded  on  a  fentiment  that  ought  to  have  en- 
gaged them  rather  to  check  tlian  fupport  the  king 
in  all  thofe  ambitious  projedts  fo  little  likely  to  prove 
Jliccefsful,  and  fo  dangerous  to  the  nation  if  they 
did.  Edward,  who  before  the  commencement  of 
the  former  canipaign,  had  in  feveral  commiflions 
aflumed  the  title  of  king  of  France,  now  more 
openly  in  all  public  deeds  gave  himfelf  that  appel- 
lation, and  always  quartered  the  arms  of  France 
with  thofe  of  England  in  his  feals  and  enfigns.  The 
parliament  thought  proper  to  obviate  the  confe- 
quences  of  this  meafure^  and  to  declare  that  they 
owed  him  no  obedience  as  king  of  France,  and  that 
the  two  kingdoms  muft  for  ever  remain  diftin^  and 
independent '.  They  undoubtedly  forefaw  diat 
France,  if  fubdued,  would  in  the  end  prove  the  feat 
of  government ;  and  they  deemed  this  previous  pro-* 
teftation  necelTary,  in  order  to  prevent  their  becom- 
ing a  province  to  that  monarchy.  A  frail  fecurity, 
if  the  event  had  really  taken  place  ! 
»34o.  As  Philip  was  appriled,  from  the  preparations 
which  were  making  both  in  England  and  the  Low 
Countries,  that  he  mufl;  expedt  another .  invafion 
from  Edward,  he  fitted  out  a  great  fleet  of  400 

«  14  Edward  III. 
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VelTels,  manned  with  40,000  nnen;  and  he  ftationed  CHAP, 
them  off  Sluife,  with  a  view  of  intercepting  the  ^^^^ 
king  in  his  paffage.     The  Englilh  navy  was  much      ,346. 
inferior  in  number,  confifting  only  of  240  fail ;  but  Naval  vie* 
whether  it  were  by  the  fupcrior  abilities  of  Edward,  *,°-rti  junt# 
or  the  greater  deiterity  of  his  feamen,  they  gained 
the  wind  of  the  enemy,  and  had  the  fun  in  their 
backs ;  and  with  thefe  advantages  began  the  aftion. 
The  battle  was  fierce  and  bloody:    The  Englifh 
archers,  whofe  force  and  addrefs  were  now  much 
celebrated,  galled  the  French  on  their  approach : 
And  when  the  Ihips  grappled  together,  and  the  con- 
tcft  became  more  fteady  and  furious,  the  example 
of  the  king,  and  of  fo  many  gallant  nobles  who 
accompanied  him,  animated  to  fuch  a  (Jegree  the 
leamen   and  foldiery,    that  they  maintained  every 
where  a  fupcriority  over  the  enemy.     The  French 
alfo  had  been  guilty  of  fome  imprudence  in  taking 
their   ftation   fo  near  the  coaft  of  Flanders,    and 
chufing  that  place  for  the  fcene  of  aftion.     The 
Flemings,  defcrying  the  battle,  hurried  out  of  their 
harbours,  and  brought  a  reinforcement  to  the  Eng- 
lilh;   which    coming  unexpeftedly,    had  a  greater 
effedt  than  in  proportion  to  its  power  and  numbers. 
Two  hundred  and  thirty  French  (hips  were  taken : 
Thirty  thoufand  Frenchmen  were  killed,  with  two 
of  their  admirals :    The  lofs  of  the  Englifh  was  in- 
confiderable,   compared  to  the  greatnefs  and  im- 
portance of  the  vidtory ".     None  of  Philip's  cour- 
tiers, it  is  faid,  dared  to  inform  him  of  the  event ; 
till  his  fool  or  jefter  gave  him  a  hint,  by  which  he 
difcovercd  the  lofs  that  he  had  fuftained ''. 

The  luftre  of  this  great  fuccefs  increafed  the 
king's  authority  among  his  allies,  who  aflemble4 
their  forces  with  expedition,  and  joined  the  Englifh 
army.     Edward  marched  to  the  frontiers  of  France, 

■  Froiffard,  liv.  i.  chap.  51.     Avcfbuiy,  p.  56.    Hcming.  p.  3»i- 
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CHAP-  at  the  head  of  above  100,000  menj  conlifting  chiefly 
^^  -„y  of  foreigners,  a  more  numerous  army  than  either 
1340.  before  or  fince  has  ever  been  commanded  by  any 
king  of  England  *.  ,At  the  fame  time  the  Flemings, 
to  the  number  of  50,000  men,  marched  out  under 
the  command  of  Robert  of  Artois,  and  laid  fiegc 
to  St.  Omer ;  but  this  tumultuary  army,  compofed 
entirely  of  tradefmen  unexperienced  in  war,  was 
routed  by  a  fally  of  the  garrifon,  and,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  abilities  of  their  leader,  was  thrown  into  fuch 
a  panic,  that  they  were  inftandy  difperfed,  and  ne- 
ver more  appeared  in  the  field.  The  enterprifes  of 
Edward,  though  not  attended  with  fo  inglorious  an 
iflue,  proved  equally  vain  and  fruitlefs.  The  king 
of  France  had  aflembled  an  army  more  numerous 
than  the  Englifh  j  was  accompanied  by  all  the  chief 
nobility  of  his  kingdom ;  was  attended  by  many  fo- 
reign princes,  and  even  by  three  monarchs,  the. 
kings  of  Bohemia,  Scotland,  and  Navarre^:  Yet 
he  ftill  adhered  to  the  prudent  refolution  of  putting 
nothing  to  hazard,  and  after  throwing  ftrong  gar- 
rifons  into  all  the  frontier  towns,  he  retired  back- 
wards, perfuaded  that  the  enemy,  having  wafted 
their  force  in  fome  tedious  and  unfuccefsful  cntcr- 
prife,  would  afford  him  an  eafy  vidtory, 

TpuRNAY  was  at  that  time  one  ©f  the  moft  con- 
liderable  cities  of  Flanders,  containing  above  60,000 
inhabitants  of  all  ages,  who  were  affeftionate  to  the. 
French  government  -,  and  as  the  fecret  of  Edward's 
defigns  had  not  been  ftriftly  kept,  Philip  learned 
that  the  Englifh,  in  order  to  gratify  their  Flcmifh 
allies,  had  intended  to  open  the  campaign  with  the 
fiege  of  this  place :  He  took  care,  therefore,  to 
fupply  it  with  a  garrifon  of  14,000  men,  com- 
manded by  the  bravcft  nobility  of  France ;  and  he 
reafonabl^  expefted  that  thefe  forces,  joined  to  the 

«  RymcF,  vol.  r.  p.  197,  r  Froiffard,  liy.  i.  chap.  57. 
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inhabitants,  would  be  able  to  defend  the  city  againfl:  chap. 
all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy.     Accordingly  Edward,  .^^J^ 
when  he  commenced  the  fiege,  about  the  end  of     134.Q. 
July,    found  every  where  an  obftinate  refiftance: 
The  valour  of  one  fide  was  encountered  with  equal 
valour  by  the  other :    Every  aflault  was  repulfed, 
and  proved  unfuccefsful :    And  the  king  was  at  laft 
obliged  to  turn  the  ficge  into  a  blockade,  in  hopes 
that  the  great  numbers  of  the  garrifon  and  citizens,  ; 
which    had   enabled   them    to    defend   themfelves 
againft  his  attacks,  would  but  expofe  them  to  be 
the  more  eafily  reduced  by  famine  *.     The  count  of 
Eu,  who  commanded  in  Tournay,  as  foon  as  he 
perceived  that  the  Englifti  had  formed  this  plan 
of  operations,  endeavoured  to  fave  his  provifions, 
by  expelling  all  the  ufelefs  mouths ;  and  the  duke  of 
Brabant,  who  wifhed  no  fuccefs  to  Edward's  enter- 
prifes,  gave  every  one  a  free  paflage  through  his 
quarters. 

After  the  fiege  had  continued  ten  weeks,  the 
city  was  reduced  to  diftrefs  j  and  Philip,  recalling 
all  his  fcattered  garrifons,  advanced  towards  the 
Englilh  camp,  at  the  head  of  a  mighty  army,  with 
an  intention  of  ftill  avoiding  any  decifive  adion,  but 
of  feeking  fome  opportunity  for  throwing  relief  into 
the  place.  Here  Edward,  irritated  with  the  fmall 
progrefs  he  had  hitherto  made,  and  with  the  dif- 
agreeable  profped:  that  lay  before  him,  fent  Philip 
a  defiance  by  a  herald ;  and  challenged  him  to  de- 
cide their  claims  for  the  crown  of  France,  either  by 
fingle  combat,  or  by  an  aftion  of  a  hundred  againll 
a  hundred,  or  by  a  general  engagement.  But  Phi- 
lip replied,  that  Edward  having  done  homagd  to 
him  for  the  dutchyof  Guienne,  and  having  folemnly 
acknowledged  him  for  his  fuperior,  it  by  no  means 
became  him  to  fend  a  defiance  to  his  liege  lord  and 
fovereign  :  That  he  was  confident,  notwithftanding 

*  Froi(rard>  Iiv.  i.  chap.  54. 
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c  HA  ?.  all  Edward's  preparations,  and  his  conjun&ic 

the  rebellious  Flemings,  he  himfelf  fhould  foon  be 


I34Q.  able  to  chafe  him  from  the  frontiers  of  France: 
That  as  the  hoftilities  from  England  had  prevented 
him  from  executing  his  purpofed  crufade  againft  the 
infidels,  he  trufted  in  the  afliftance  of  the  Almight7j 
who  would  reward  his  pious  intentions,  and  punifli 
the  aggreflbr,  whofe  ill-grounded  claims  had  ren- 
dered them  abortive :  That  Edward  propoied  a  dud 
on  very  unequal  terms,  and  offered  to  hazard  only 
his  own  perfon  againft  bodi  the  kingdom  of  France, 
and  the  perfon  of  the  king :  But  that  if  he  would 
increafe  the  ftake,  and  put  alfo  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land on  the  iflue  of  the  duel,  he  would,  notwith- 
ftanding  that  the  terms  would  ftill  be  unequal^  vciy 
willingly  accept  of  the  challenge*.  It  was  eaiy  to 
fee  that  thefe  mutual  bravadoes  were  intended  only 
to  dazTfh  the  populace,  and  that  the  two  kings 
were  too  wife  to  think  of  executing  their  pretended 
purpofe. 

While  the  French  and  Englifli  armies  lay  in 
this  fituation,  and  a  general  afticm  was  every  day 
expefted,  Jane,  countefs  dowager  of  Hainault,  in- 
terpofed  with  her  good  offices,  and  endeavouroi  to 
conciliate  peace  between  the  contending  monarchs, 
and  to  prevent  any  farther  eflfufion  of  blood.  Thi$ 
princefs  was  mother-in-law  to  Edward,  and  fifter 
to  Philip ;  and  though  fhe  had  taken  the  vows  in  ^ 
convent,  and  had  renounced  the  world,  fhe  left  hci: 
retreat  on  this  occafion,  and  employed  all  her  pious 
efforts  to  allay  thofe  animofities  which  had  taken 
place  between  perfons  fo  nearly  related  to  her  and 
to  each  other.  As  Philip  had  no  material  claims 
on  his  antagonift,  fhe  found  that  he  hearkened  will- 
ingly to  the  propofals  i  and  even  the  haughty  and 
ambitious   Edward,    convinced  of  his  fruitlels  at- 

A  Du  Tiller,  Rccuell  dc  Traitei,    &c.     Heming.   p.  315,   34^, 
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tempt,  was  not  averfe  to  her  negotiation.  He  was  chap. 
fenfible,  from  experience,  that  he  had  engaged  in  ^  ^Jl_f 
an  enterprife  which  far  exceeded  his  forces  and  that  i34<». 
the  power  of  England  was  never  likely  to  prevail 
over  that  of  a  fuperior  kingdom,  firmly  united  un- 
der ai;  able  and  prudent  monarch.  He  difcovered 
that  all  the  allies  whom  h^  could  gain  by  negotia- 
tion wa-e  at  bottom  averfe  to  his  enterprife  j  and 
though  they  might  fecond  it  to  a  certain  length, 
would  immediately  detach  themfdves,  and  oppofe 
its  final  accomplifliment,  if  ever  they  could  be 
brought  to  think  that  there  was  ferioufly  any  dan- 
ger of  it.  He  even  faw  that  their  chief  purpofe 
was  to  obtain  money  from  him ;  and  as  his  fupplies 
from  England  came  in  very  flowly,  and  had  much 
difappointed  his  cxpeftations,  he  perceived  their 
growing  indifference  in  his  caufe,  and  their  defire  of 
embracing  all  plaufible  terms  of  accommodation^ 
Convinced  at  laft  that  an  undertaking  muft  be  im- 
prudent which  could  only  be  fupported  by  means  fo 
unequal  to  the  end,  he  cbncluded  a  truce,  which  td  Sept. 
left  both  parties  in  pofleflion  of  their  prefent  acqui- 
fitions,  and  flopped  all  farther  hoftilitics  on  the  fide 
of  the  Low  Countries,  Guienne,  and  Scotland,  till 
midfummer  next  **.  A  negotiation  was  foon  after  . 
opened  at  Arras,  under  the  mediation  of  the  pope's 
legates ;  and  the  truce  was  attempted  to  be  converted 
into  a  folid  peace.  Edward  here  rec^uired  that 
Philip  fbould  free  Guienne  from  all  claims  of  fupe- 
riority,  and  entirely  withdraw  his  proteftion  from 
Scotland :  But  as  he  feemed  not  any  wife  entitled  to 
niake  fuch  high  demands^  either  from  his  paft  kic- 
cefles,  or  fiiture  profpefts,  they  were  totally  rejefted 
by  Philip,  who  agreed  only  to  a  prolongation  of  the 
truce. 

The  king  of  France  foon  after  detached  the  em- 
peror Lewis  from  the  alliance  of  England,  and  en- 

*  froilTard,  li?.  i.  chap.  64.    Avclbury,  p.  65* 
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gaged  him  to  revoke  the  title  of  Imperial  Vicar, 

_  which  he  had  conferred  on  Edward  %     The  king's 
7340."  other  allies  on  the  frontiers  of  France,  difappointed 
in  their  hopes,  gradually  withdrew  from  the  conjfe- 
deracy.     And  Edward  himfelf,  haraffed  by  his  nu- 
merous and  importunate  creditors,  was  obliged  to 
make  his  efcape  by  (tealch  into  England. 
?!?"_^**^         The   unufual  tax  of  a  ninrfi  Iheafi  lamb,  and 
fleece,  impofcd  by  parliament,  together  with  the 
great  want  of  money,  and  ftill  more,  of  credit  in 
JEngland,  had  rendered  the  remittances  tp  Flanders 
extremely  backward  ^  nor  could  it  be  expe<^ed  that 
any  expeditious  method  of  collecting  an  impofidon, 
which  was  fo  new  in  itfel^  and  which  yielded  only  a 
gradual  produce,  could  poflibly  be  contrived  by  the 
king  or  his  minifters.     And  though  the  parliament, 
forefeebg   the   inconvenience,  had   granted,   as  a 
prefcnt  rcfource,  20,000  iacks  of  wool,  the  only 
Englifh  goods  that  bore  a  fure  price  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, and  were  the  next  to  ready  money ;  it  was  im- 
poflible  but  the  getting  poffeflion  of  fuch  a  bulky 
commodity,  the  gathering  of  it  from  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom,   and  the  difpofing  of  it  abroad, 
muft  take  up  more  time  than  the  urgency  of  the 
king's  affairs  would  permit,  and  muft  occafion  all 
the  difappointments  complained  of  during  thecourfc 
of  the  campaign.     But  though  nothing  had  hap- 
jDcned  which   Edward  might  not  reafonably  have 
forefeen,  he  was  fo  irritated  with  the  unfortunate 
iffue  of  his  military  operations,  and  fo  much  vexed 
and  affronted  by  his  foreign  creditors,  that  he  was 
determined  to  tlirow  the  blame  fomewhere  off  him- 
felf, and  he  came  in  very  bad  humour  into  England. 
He  difcovered  his  peevifti  difpofition  by  the  firft  a£t 
which  he  performed  after  his  arrival :  As  he  landed 
unexpeftedly,    he   found   the    Tower   negligently 
guarded ;  and  he  immediately  committed  to  prifon 
tlie  conftable,  and  all  others  who  had  the  charge  of 
«  Heming.  p.  351.  Ypod.  Ncuft.  p.  514.  Knyghton,  |>.  4580. 
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that  fortrefs,  and  he  treated  them  with  unuftral  ri-  CHAP. 
gour  •*.  His  vengeance  fell  next  on  the  officers  ef  the  .  ^*  ^ 
revenue,  the  IherifFs,  the  coUcftors  of  the  taxes,  the  1340, 
undertakers  of  all  kinds  j  and  befides  difnnifling  all 
of  them  from  their  employments,  he  appointed  com- 
miflioners  to  inquire  into  their  condu6b ;  and  theie 
men,  in  order  to  gratify  the  king's  humour,  were 
fure  not  to  find  any  perfon  innocent  who  came  be- 
fore them  •.  Sir  John  St.  Paul  keeper  of  the  privy 
feal,  fir  John  Stonore  chief  juflice,  Andrew  Au- 
brey mayor  of  London,  were  difplaced  and  impri- 
foned  J  as  were  alfo  the  bifhop  or  Chichefler  chan- 
cellor, and  the  bifhop  of  Litchfield  treafurer.  Strat- 
ford archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  to  Whom  the  charge 
of  coUefting  the  new  taxes  had  been  chiefly  entrufted, 
fell  likewife  under  the  king's  difpleafure ;  but^  being 
abfent  at  the  time  of  Edward's  arrival^  he  eifcapcd 
^ling  the  immediate  cffefts  of  it. 

There  were  ftrong  reafons  which  might  difcou^ 
rage  the  kings  of  England  in  thofe  ages  from  be- 
llowing the  chief  offices  of  the  crown  on  prelates 
and  other  ecclefiaflical  perfons.  Thefe  men  had  fo 
intrenched  themfelves  in  privileges  and  immunities, 
and  lb  openly  challenged  an  exemption  from  all  le- 
cuhr  jurifdiftion,  that  no  civil  penalty  could  be  in- 
fliAed  on  them  for  any  malverfation  in  office  5  and 
as  even  treafon  itfelf  was  declared  to  be  no  canonical 
offence,  nor  was  allowed  to  be  a  fufficient  realbn  for 
deprivation  or  odicr  fpiritual  cenfures,  that  order  of 
men  had  enfured  to  themfelves  an  almoft  total  impu- 
nity, and  were  not  bound  by  any  political  law  or  fta- 
tute.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  many  pc-  • 
culiar  caufes  which  favoured  their  promotion.  Be- 
fides that  they  pofTefTed  almoft  all  the  learning  of  the 
age,  and  were  beft  qualified  for  civil  employments  1 
the  prelates  enjoyed  equal  dignity  with  the  grcatefi 
barons,  and  gave  weight,  by  their  perfonal  authority, 

*  Ypod.  Neiift.  p.  5x3- 

?  Avefbury,  p.  70,    Hcming.  p.  316.    Walfing.  p.  150. 
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c  H  A  F«  td  the  powers  enfruftcd  with  them :   While  at  thcr 
^^1^  fame  time  they  did  not  endanger  the  crown,  by  accu- 
JS40*     mulating  wealth  or  influence  in  their  families,  and 
were  reftrained,  by  the  decency  of  their  charafter, 
from  that  open  rapine  and  violence  fo  often  pracliled 
by  the  npbles.   Thefe  motives  had  induced  Edward, 
as  well  as  manjr  of  his  predeceffors,  to  entruft  the 
chief  departments  of  government  in  the  hands  of 
ecclefiaftics,  at  the  hazard  of  feeing  them  difown  his 
authority  as  foon  as  it  was  turned  againft  them. 
<34i'  This  was   the  cafe  with  archbifhop  Stratford. 

That  prelate,  informed  of  Edward's  indignation 
againft  him,  prepared  himfeif  for  the  ftorm ;  and 
not  content  with  ftanding  upon  the  defenfive,  he  re- 
folved,  by  beginning  the  attack,  to  fhow  the  king 
that  he  knew  the  privileges  of  his  charafter,  and  had 
courage  to  maintain  them.  He  iffued  a  general 
fentcnce  of  excommunication  againft  all  who  on  any 
pretext  exercifed  violence  on  the  perfon  or  goods  of 
clergymen;  who  infringed  thofe  privileges  fccurcd 
by  the  great  charter,  and  by  ecclefiaftical  canons ; 
or  who  accufed  a  prelate  of  treafon,  or  any  other 
crime,  in  order  to  bring  him  under  the  king's  dif- 
pleafure  • .  Even  Edward  had  reafon  to  think  him- 
feif ftruck  at  by  this  fentences  both  on  account  of 
the  imprifonment  of  the  two  biftiops  and  that  of 
other  clergymen  concerned  in  levying  the  taxes,  and 
on  account  of  his  feizing  their  lands  and  moveables, 
that  he  might  make  them  anfwerable  for  any  ba- 
lance which  remained  in  their  hands.  The  clergy, 
with  the  primate  at  their  head,  were  now  formed 
into  a  regular  combination  againft  the  king;  and 
many  calumnies  were  fprcad  againft  him,  in  order 
to  deprive  him  of  the  confidence  and  affedions  of 
his  people.  It  was  pretended  that  he  meant  to  re- 
Cal  the  general  pardon,  and  the  remiflTion  which  he 

f  Hcming,  p.  339.     Aug.  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  ai,  ai.    Walfinglnm, 
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liad  granted  of  old  debts^  and  to  impofe  new  and  C  H  A  p« 
arbitrary  taxes  without  confent  of  parliament.     The  ^  ^^  ^ 
archbifliop  went  fo  far,  in  a  letter  to  the  king  him-     J34,. 
fclf,  as  to  tell  him  that  there  were  two  powers  by^ 


which  the  world  was  governed,  the  holy  pontificii^j^^^^^/ 
apoftoKc  dignity,  and  the  royal  fubgrdinate  audio-  L^^JL^t^/h^ 
rity :  That  of  thefe  two  powers  the  clerical  was  cvi-'^^^^ 
4endy  the  fupreme ;  fince  the  priefts  were  to  anlwer  ^  ^  *^^ 
at  the  tribunal  of  the  divine  judgment  for  the  con- .^^^^2. 
du<9:  of  kings  themfelves :  That  the  clergy  were  the 
ipiritual  fathers  of  all  the  faithful,  and  amongft 
pthers  of  kings  and  princes ;  and  were  entitled,  by 
a  heavenly  charter,  to  direft  their  wills  and  adions, 
and  to  cenfure  their  tranfgreflions :  And  that  pre- 
lates had  heretofore  cited  emperors  before  their  tri- 
bunal, had  fitten  in  judgment  on  their  life  and  be- 
haviour, and  had  anathematized  them  for  their  ob- 
flinate  offences «.  Thefe  topics  were  not  well  cal- 
culated to  appeafe  Edward's  indignation ;  and  when 
he  called  a  parliament  he  fent  not  to  the  prinriate,  as 
to  the  other  peers,  a  fummons  to  attend  it.  Strat- 
ford was  not  difcouraged  at  this  mark  of  negle6t  or 
anger :  He  appeared  before  the  gates,  arrayed,  in 
his  pontifical  robes,  holding  the  crofier  in  his  hand> 
and  accompanied  by  a  pompous  train  of  priefls  and 
prelates ;  and  he  required  admittance  as  the  firft  and 
higheft  peer  in  the  realm.  During  two  days  the 
king  rejeded  his  application :  But  fenfible  either 
that  this  affair  might  be  attended  with  dangerous 
confequences,  or  that  in  his  impatience  he  had 
groundlefsly  apcufed  the  primate  of  malverfation  in 
liis  pflice,  which  feems  really  to  have  been  the  cafe, 
he  at  Uft  permitted  him  to  take  his  featj  and  wa^ 
reconciled  tp  him  **. 

Edward  now  found  himfelf  in  a  bad  fituation 
both  with  his  own  people  and  with  foreign  ftates  ; 
and  it  required  all  his  genius  and  capacity  to  extri-* 

I  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  3^7.  \  I4)id,,p.  38,  39,  40^  41. 
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CHAP,  catc  himfelf  from  fuch  multiplied  difficulties  and 
,  ^  '  ,  embarraffments.  His  unjuft  and  exorbitant  claims 
J34».  on  France  and  Scotland  had  engaged  him  in  an  im- 
placable war  with  thefe  two  kingdoms,  his  neareft 
neighbours :  He  had  lod  almoft  all  his  foreign  al* 
liances  by  his  irregular  payments  :  He  was  deeply 
involved  in  debts,  for  which  he  owed  a  confuming 
intereft :  His  military  operations  had  vanifhed  into 
fmoke ;  and  except  his  naval  viftory,  none  of  them 
had  been  attended  even  with  glory  or  renown,  either 
to  himfelf  or  to  the  nation;  The  animofity  between 
him  and  the  clergy  was  open  and  declared :  The 
people  were  difcontented  on  account  of  many  arbi- 
trary meafures  in  which  he  had  been  engaged :  And, 
what  was  more  dangerous,  the  nobility,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  prefcnt  neceffities,  were  determined 
to  retrench  his  power,  and  by  encroaching  on  the 
ancient  prerogatives  of  the  crown^  to  acquire  to 
themfelves  independence  and  authority.  But  the 
afpiring  genius  of  Edward,  which  had  fo  far  tranf- 
ported  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  difcretion, 
proved  at  laft  fufficient  to  reinftate  him  in  his  for- 
mer authority,  and  finally,  to  render  his  reign  the 
moft  triumphant  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  Englifh 
ftory :  Though  for  the  prefent  he  was  obliged,  with 
/  fome  lofs  of  honour,  to  yield  to  the  current  which 

bore  fo  ftrongly  againft  him. 

The  parliament  framed  an  aft,  which  was  likely 
to  produce  confiderable  innovations  in  the  govern- 
ment. They  prcmifed,  that  whereas  the  great  char- 
ter had,  to  the  manifeft  peril  and  flander  of  the 
king,  and  damage*'  of  his  people,  been  violated  in 
inany  points,  particularly  by  the  imprifonment  of 
free  men,  ^and  the  feizure  of  their  goods,  without 
fuit,  indidment,  or  trial,  it  was  neceflary  to  con- 
firm it  anew,  and  to  oblige  all  the  chief  officers  of 
the  law,  together  with  the  fteward  and  chamberlain 
of  the  household,  the  keeper  pf  the  privy-feal,  the 
controller  and  treafurer  pf  the  wardrobe,  and  thofe 

who 
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who  were  cntrulled  with  the  education  of  the  young  ^  ^  A  P». 
prince,  to  fwear  to  the  regular  obfervance  of  it,  ^  .  _'  ^ 
They  alfo  remarked,  that, the  peers  of  the  realm  had      1341. 
formerly  been  arrefted  and  imprifoned,  and  difpof- 
(eiled  of  their  temporaUties^and  lands,    and  even 
fome  of  them  put  to  death,  without  judgment  or    . 
trial;    and  they  therefore  enafted  that  fuch  vio- 
lences fliould  henceforth  ceafe,  and  no  peer  be  pu- 
nifhed  but  by  the  award  of  his  peers  in  parliament. , 
They  required,  that  whenever  any  of  the  great  of- 
fices above   mentioned   became  vacant,   the  king, 
fhould  fill  it  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  and  the 
confent  of  fuch  barons' as  Ihould  at  that  time  be 
found  to  refide  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  court. . 
And  they  enafted,  that  on  the  third  day  of  every 
ieflion,  the  king  fhould  refume  into  his  own  hand 
all  thefe  offices,  except  thofe  of  juftices  of  the  two 
benches,  and  the  barons  of  exchequer ;  that  the  mi- 
nifters  Ihould  for  the  time  be  reduced  to  private* 
perlons;  that  they  ihould  in  that  condition  anfwer 
before  parliament  to  any  accufation  brought  againft 
them  J  and  that,  if  they  were  found  any  wife  guilty,  - 
they  (hould  finally  be  difpofleffed  of  tlieir  offices, 
and  more  able  perfons  be  fubftituted  in  their  place  *• 
By  theie  lafl  regulations  the  barons  approached  as 
near  as  they  durft  to  thofe  reftriftions  which  had* 
formerly  been  impofed  on   Henry  IIL  and^  Ed- 
ward II.  and  which,   from  the  dangerous  confe- 
quences  attending  them,  had/  become  fb  generally 
odious,  that  they  did  not  expcft  to  have  either  the 
concurrence  of  the  people  in'  demanding  them,  or 
the  alient  of  the  prefent  king  in  granting  them. 

In    return    for  thefe  important  conceffions,  the. 
parliament  offered  the  king  a  grant  of  ao,ooo  facks 
of  wool  J  and  his  wants  were  fo  urgent,  from  the- 
clamours  of  his  creditors,  and  the  demands  of  his 
foreign  allies,  that  he  was  obliged  to  accept  of  the. 

A  X5  Edward  IU« 

fupply 
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CHAP,  fuppljr  on  thefe  hard  conditions.  He  ratified  this 
^  ^  '  ^  ftatute  in  full  parliament  j  but  htjecretly  entered  a 
jj4i»  protcft  of  fuch  a  nature  as  were  fufficient,  one 
fhould  imagine,  to  deftroy  all  future  truft  and  con- 
fidence with  his  people :  He  declared,  that  as  foon 
as  his  convenience  permitted,  he  would,  fi-om  lus 
own  authority,  revoke  what  had  been  extorted 
from  him  ^.  Accordingly,  he  was  no  (boner  pof- 
felled  of  the  parliamentary  fupply,  than  he  iflued  an 
cdift,  which  contains  many  extraordinary  pofitions 
and  pretenfions.  He  firft  aflferts,  that  that  ilatute 
had  been  enadtcd  contrary  to  law  j  as  if  a  free  legif- 
lative  body  could  ever  do  any  thing  illegal.  He 
next  afErrtis,  that  as  it  was  hurtful  to  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown,  which  he  had  fworn  to  defend^ 
he  had  only  diffembled  when  he  feemed  to  ratify  it, 
but  that  he  had  never  in  his  own  breaft  given  his 
aflent  to  it.  He  does  not  pretend  that  either  he  or 
the  parliament  lay  under  force ;  but  only  that  fome 
inconvenience  would  have  enfued,  had  he  not  feem- 
ingly  affixed  his  fan&ion  to  that  pretended  ftatutc« 
He  therefore,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  and 
oi/onte  t^xh  and  barons,  abrogates  and  annuls  it; 
and  though  he  profeffes  himfelf  willing  and  deter- 
mined to  obferve  fuch  articles  of  it  as  were  formerly 
law,  he  declares  it  to  have  thenceforth  no  force  or 
authority  ^  The  parliaments  that  were  afterwards 
aflembled  took  no  notice  of  this  arbitrary  exertion 
of  royal  power,  which,  by  a  parity  of  reaibn,  left 
all  their  laws  at  the  mercv  of  the  king  j  and,  during 
the  courfe  of  two  years,  Edward  had  fo  for  re-efta- 
blifhed  his  influence,  and  freed  himfelf  fi*om  his. 
prefent  neceffities,  that  he  then  obtained  fix)m  his 

k  Statutes  at  Large,  15  Edw.  III.  That  this  protcft  of  the  king*s 
was/rfr/r,  appears  evidently,  iince  otherwife  it  would  have  been  ridi- 
culous in  the  parliament  to  have  accepted  of  his  aflent «  fiefidet,  the 
king  owns  that  he  dijfmbhd,  which  would  not  have  been  the  cafe  had 
his  prottft  been  puhjic. 

^  Statutes  at  Large,  1 5  Edvr.  III. 

parjia- 
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parliament  a  legal  repeal  of  the  6bnoxious  ftatutc  "*.  C  H  A  ?• 
This  tranfaftion  certainly  contains  remarkable  cir-  ^^      J^  ^ 
cumftances,  which  difcover  the  manners  and  fenti-      ,3^1. 
ments  of  the  age,  and  may  prove  what  inaccurate 
Work  might  be  expedled  from  fuch  rude  hands,  when 
employed  in  legiflation,  and  in  rearing  the  delicate 
fabric  of  laws  and  a  conftitution* 

But  though  Edward  had  happily  recovered  his 
authority  at  home,  which  had  been  impaired  by  the 
events  of  the  French  war,  he  had  undergone  fo  many 
mortifications  from  that  attempt,  and  faw  fo  little 
proipeft  of  fuccefs,  that  he  would  probably  have 
dropped  his  claim,  had  not  a  revolution  in  Britanny 
opened  to  him  more  promiCng  views,  and  given  his 
cnterprifing  genius  a  full  opportunity  of  dilplaying 
itfclf. 


John  III.  duke  of  Britanny  had,  during  fome  AfFaiVsof 
years,  found  himfelf  declining  through  age  and  in-  Britanny. 
firmities ;  and  having  no  ifTue,  he  was  folicitous  to 
pevent  thofe  diforders  to  which,  on  the  event  of 
his  demife>  a  dilputed  fucceffion  might  expofe  his 
iubjefts.  His  younger  brother,  the  count  of  Pen- 
thievre,  had  left  only  one  daughter,  whom  the  duke 
deemed  his  heir ;  and  as  his  family  had  inherited  the 
dutchy  by  a  female  fucceffion,  he  thought  her  title 
preferable  to  that  of  the  count  of  Mountfort,  who, 
being  his  brother  by  a  fecond  marriage,  was  the 
male  heir  of  that  principality".  He.  accordingly 
purpofed  to  b^ftow  his  niece  in  mairiage  on  fome 
perfon  who  might  be  able  to  defend  her  rights  ^  and 
he  call  his  eye  on  Charles  of  Blois,  nephew  of  the 
king  of  France,  by  his  mother  Margaret  of  Valois, 
lifter  to  that  monarch.  But  as  he  both  loved  his 
fubjefts,  and  was  beloved  by  them,  he  determined 
not  to  take  this  important  ftep  without  their  appro- 
bation  i  and  having  aflembled  the  ftates  of  Britanny, 

A  Cotton's  Abridgm*  p.  38,  39.         *  FroifTardj  IIv.  i.  chap.  64. 
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^  xv^ ^*  ^^  reprefentcd  to  them  the  advantages  of  that  alK- 
^  ^-_f  ance,  and  the  profpeft  which  it  gave  of  an  enrird 
«3+«»  fettlement  of  the  fucceflion.  The  Bretons  wiiJingly 
concurred  in  his  choice :  The  marriage  was  con- 
cluded: All  his  vaflalsi  and  among  the  reft  the; 
count  of  Mountfort,  fwore  fealty  to  Charles  and  to 
his  cohfort  as  to  their  future  fovereigns :  And  every 
danger  of  civil  commotions  fcemed  to  be  obviated, 
as  far  as  human  prudence  could  provide  a  remedy 
againft  them. 

But  on  flie  death  of  this  good  prince^  the  am- 
bition of  the  count  of  Mountfort  broke  through  all 
thefe  regulations^  and  kindled  a  war>  not  only  dan- 
gerous to  Britanny,  but  to  a  great  part  of  Europe. 
While  Charles  of  Blois  was  foliciting  at  the  court  of 
France  the  inveftiturc  of  the  dutchy,    Mountfort 
was  aftive  in  acquiring  immediate  pofleffion  of  it ; 
and  by  force  or  intrigue  he  made  himfelf  matter  of 
Rennes,   Nantz,  Brett,  Hennebonne,    and  all  the 
moft  important  fortrefles,  and  engaged  many  con- 
fiderable   barons   to   acknowledge    his  authority  ^ 
Senfible  that  he  could  expeft  no  favour  from  Philip, 
he  made  a  voyage  to  England,  on  pretence  of  foli- 
citing his  claim  to  the  earldom  of  Richmond,  which 
had  devolved  to  him  by  his  brother's  death ;  and 
there,  offering  to  do  homage  to  Edward  as  king  ot 
France,  for  the  dutchy  of  Britanny,  he  propofed  a 
ftrift  alliance  for  the  fupport  of  their  mutual  pre- 
tenfions.     Edward  faw  immediately  the  advantages 
attending  this  treaty :  Mountfort,  an  aftive  and  va- 
liant prince,    clofely  united   to   him    by    intereft, 
opened  at  once  an  entrance  into  the  heart  of  France, 
and  afforded  him  much  more  flattering  views  than 
his  allies  on  the  fide  of  Germany  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, who  had  no  fincere  attachment  to  his  caufe, 
and  whofe  progrcfs  was  alfo  obtbufted  by  thofc  nu- 
merous fortifications  which  had  been  raifed  on  that 
9  FroiiTard^  liy.  u  chap.  65,  66,  67}  68» 
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frontier.     Robert  of  Artois  was  zealous  in  enforcing  chap. 
thefe  confiderations :   The  ambitious  fpirit  of  Ed-    J^^l,^ 
ward  was  little  dilpofed  to  fit  down  under ,thofe  le-      1341. 
pulfcs  which  he  had  received,  and  which  he  thought  Rcnewaiof. 
had  fo  much  impaired  his  reputation :    And  it  re-  wfth*^^^ 
quired  a  very  Ihort  negotiation  to  conclude  a  treaty  France, 
of  alliance  between  two  men  who,    though   their 
pleas  with  regard  to  the  preference  of  male  or  fe- 
male fucceffion  were  direftly  oppofite,  were  inti- 
mately connefted  by  their  immediate  interefts  ^. 

As  this  treaty  was  ftill  a  fecret,  Mountfort  on  his 
return  ventured  to  appear  at  Paris,  in  order  to  de- 
fend his  caufe  before  the  court  of  peers ;  but  ob- 
Icrving  Philip  and  his  judges  to  be  prepoflefled 
againft  his  title,  and  dreading  their  intentions  of 
arrefting  him,  till  he  fhould  reftore  what  he  had 
feized  by  violence,  he  fuddenly  made  his  efcape ; 
and  war  immediately  commenced  between  him  and 
Charles  of  Blois  ^.  Philip  fent  his  eldeft  fon,  the 
duke  of  Normandy,  with  a  powerful  army,  to  the 
affiftance  of  the  latter  j  and  Mountfort,  unable  to 
keep  the  field  againft  his  rival,  remained  in  the 
city  of  Nantz,  where  he  was  befieged.  The  city 
was  taken  by  the  treachery  of  the  inhabitants ; 
Mountfort  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies ;  was 
conduced  as  a  prifoner  to  Paris  i  and  was  fhut  up 
in  the  tower  of  the  Louvre '. 

This  event  feemed  to  put  an  end  to  the  preten-  is**, 
fions  of  the  count  of  Mountfort ;  but  his  affairs  were  . 
immediately  retrieved  by  an  unexpcfted  incident, 
which  infpired  new  life  and  vigour  into  his  party. 
Jane  of  Flanders,  countefs  of  Mountfort,  the  molt 
extraordinary  woman  of  the  age,  was  roufed,  by 
the  captivity  of  her  hufband,  from  thofe  domeftic 
cares  to  which  ftie  had  hitherto  limited  her  genius ; 
and    (he   courageouQy  undertook   to  fupporc  the 

P  Froiffard,  Iiv.  i.  chap.  65.  4  Ibtd>  cbap.  70,  71. 

'  Ibid.  chap.  73. 
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falling  fortunes  of  her  family.     No  fboncr  did  Hie 
^  receive   the  fatal  intelligence,  than  (he  aflembled 

ThIT'  the  inhabitants  of  Rennes,  where  (he  then  refided; 
and  carrying  her  infant  fon  in  her  arms,  deplored  to 
them  the  cdamity  of  their  fovereign.  She  recom- 
mended to  their  care  the  illuftrious  orphan,  the  Ibfc 
male  remaining  of  their  ancient  princes,  who  had 
governed  them  with  fuch  indulgence  and  lenity, 
and  to  whom  they  had  ever  profeffed  the  moft 
zealous  attachment*  She  declared  herfelf  willing  to 
run  all  hazards  with  them  in  fo  jufl:  a  caufe ;  difco- 
vered  the  refources  which  ftill  remained  in  the  alli- 
ance of  England ;  and  entreated  them  to  make  one 
effort  againft  an  ufurper  who,  being  impofed  on 
them  by  the  arms  of  France,  would  in  return  make 
a  facrifice  to  his  proteftor  of  the  ancient  Hbfrdes  of 
Britanny. .  The  audience,  moved  by  the  affeftiffg 
appearance,  an^  infpirited  by  the  noble  conduft  cf 
the  princefs,  vowed  to  live  and  die  with  her  iijde- 
fending  the  rights  of  her  family:  All  the  other  for- 
trefles  of  Britanny  embraced  die  fame  refolunon : 
The  countefs  went  from  place  to  place,  encouraging 
the  garrifonsj,  providing  them  widi  every  thing  ne- 
celfary  for  fubfiftence,  and  concerung  the  proper 
plans  of  defence ;  and  after  fhe  had  put  the  whole 
province  in  a  good  pofture,  fhe  fhut  herfelf  up  in 
Hennebonne,  where  fhe  waited  with  impadence 
the  arrival  of  thofe  fuccours  which  Edward  had 
promifed  her.  Meanwhile  fhe  fent  over  her  fon  to 
England,  that  fhe  might  both  put  him  in  a  place  of 
fafety,  and  engage  the  king  more  flrongly,  by  fuch 
a  pledge,  to  embrace  with  zeal  the  interefb  of  her 
family. 

Charles  ofBlois,  anxious  to  make  himfelf  maf^ 
ter  of  fo  important  a  fprtrefs  as  Hennebonne,  arid 
ftill  more  to  take  the  countefs  prifoner,  from  whofc 
vigour  and  capacity  all  the  difficulties  to  his  fuccef- 
fion  in  Britanny  now  proceeded,  fat  down  before 
the  place  with  a  great  army,  compofed  of  French, 
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Spaniards,  Genocfe,  and  fome  Bretons ;  and  he  ^  ha  p. 
conduced  the  attack  with  indefatigable  induftry*.  ^  __',_, 
The  defence  was  no  lefs  vigorous :  The  befiegers  i^^. 
were  repulfed  in  every  aflault:  Frequent  Tallies 
were  niade  with  fuccefs  by  the  garrifon :  And  the 
countefs  herfelf  being  the  moft  forward  in  all  mili- 
tary operations,  every  one  was  afhamed  not  to  exert 
himfelf  to  the  utmoll  in  this  defperate  fituation. 
One  day  fhe  perceived  that  the  befiegers,  entirely 
occupied  in  an  attack,  had  negle6i:ed  a  diftant 
Quarter  of  their  camp;  and  (he  immediately  fallied 
forth  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  aoo  cavalry,  threwt 
them  into  confufion,  did  great  execution  upon  them, 
and  fetfire  to  their  tents,  baggage,  and  magazines: 
But  when  (he  was  preparing  to  return,  fhe  found 
that  (he  was  intercepted,  and  that  a  confiderable 
body  of  the  enemy  had  thrown  themfelves  between  . 
her  and  the  gates.  She  inftantly  took  her  refolu- 
tion :  She  ordered  her  men  to  difband,  and  to  make 
the  beft  of  their  way  by  flight  to  Breft :  She  met 
them  at  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous,  col- 
leded  another  body  of  500  horfe,  returned  to 
Hennebonne,  broke  unexpededly  through  the 
enemy's  canop,  and  wa*  received  with  fhouts  and 
acclamations  by  the  garrifon,  who,  encouraged  by 
this  reinforcement,  and  by  fo  rare  an  example  of 
female  valour,  determined  to  defend  themfelves  to 
the  laft  extremity. 

The  reiterated  attacks,  however,  of  the  befiegers 
had  at  length  made  feveral  breaches  in  the  walls ; 
and  it  was  apprehended  that  a  general  aflfault,  which 
was  every  hour  expeded,  would  overpower  the  gar- 
rifon, diminiihed  in  numbers,  and  extremely  weak- 
ened with  watching  and  fatigue.  It  became  necef- 
fary  to  treat  of  a  capitulation  -,  and  the  bilhop  of 
Leon  was'  already  engaged,  for  that  purpofe,  in  a 
conference  with  Charles  of  Blois ;  when  the  coun- 
tefs, who  had  mounted  to  a  high  tower,  and  was 

>  ProiSardy  liv.  i.  chap,  Si» 
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c  ^  A  p.  looking  towards  the  fca  with  great  impatience,  de- 
y^  _^1  _f  fcricd  fome  fails  at  a  diftancc.  She  immediately 
X34a.,  exclaimed  :  Behold  the  fuccours !  the  Englijb  fuc- 
cours  !  No  capitulation '  /  This  fleet  had  on  board 
a  body  of  heavy-armed  cavalry,  and  fix  thoufand 
archers,  whom  Edward  had  prepared  for  the  relief 
of  Hennebonne,  but  who  had  been  long  deuined 
by  contrary  winds.  They  entered  the  harbour  un- 
der the  command  of  fir  Walter  Manny,  one  of  the 
braveft  captains  of  England  j  and  having  infpired 
frefh  courage  into  the  garrifon>  immediately  fallied 
forth,  beat  the  befiegers  from  all  their  pofts,  and 
pbligcd  them  to  decamp. 

But  DOtwithftanding  this  fuccefs,  the  counte/s  of 
Mountfort  found  that  her  party,  overpowered  by 
numbers,  was  declining  in  every  quarter ;  and  (he 
went  over  to  folicit  more  efFeftual  fuccours  from  the 
king  of  England,  Edward  granted  her  a  confider- 
able  reinforcement  under  Robert  of  Artois  j  who 
embarked  on  board  a  fleet  of  forty-five  (hips,  and 
failed  to  Britanny.  He  was  met  in  his  paflage  by 
the  enemy;  an  a£tion  cnfued,  where  the  counteis 
behaved  with  her  wonted  valour,  and  charged  the 
enemy  fword  in  hand  j  but  the  hoftile  fleets,  after  a 
Iharp  adion,  were  fepatated  by  a  ftorm,  and  the 
Englifti  arrived  fafely  in  Britanny.  The  firft  ex- 
ploit of  Robert  was  the  taking  of  Vannes,  which  he 
mattered  by  conduft  and  addrefs ":  But  he  furvived 
a  very  little  time  this  profperity.  The  Breton  noble- 
men of  the  party  of  Charles  aflcmbled  fecretly  in 
arms,  attacked  Vannes  ©f  a  fiidden,  and  carried  the 
place }  chiefly  by  neafon  of  a  wound  received  by  Ro- 
bert, of  which  he  foon,  after  died  at  fea  on  his  return 
to  England  ^. 

After  the  death  of  this  unfortunate  prince,  the 
chief  author  of  ail  the  calamities  with  which  his 


t  Frolflard,  liv.  i.  chap.  8x*  "  Ibid.  chap.  93. 

V  Ibid.  chap.  94. 
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country  was  overwhelmed  for  more  than  a  century,  ^  ha  P. 
Edward  undertook  in  perfon  the  defence  of  the  ^  1^ 
countefs  of  Mountfort;  and  as  the  laft  truce  with  1341. 
France  was  now  expired,  the  war,  which  the  Englifh 
and  French  had  hitherto  carried  on  as  allies  to  the 
competitors  for  Britanny,  was  thenceforth  condufted 
in  the  name  and  under  the  ftandard  of  the  two  mo- 
narchsi  The  king  landed  at  Morbiani  near  Vannes,, 
with  an  army  of  12,000  men ;  and,  being  matter  of 
the  field,  he  endeavoured  to  give  a  luftre  to  his 
arms,  by  commencing  at  once  three  important 
fieges,  that  of  Vannes,  of  Rennes,  and  of  Nantz, 
But  by  undertaking  too  much,  he  failed  of  fuccefs 
in  all  his  enterprifes.  Even  the  fiege  of  Vannes, 
which  Edward  in  perfon  conduced  with  vigour,  ad- 
vanced but  flowly  * ;  and  the  French  had  all  the  lci-» 
fure  requifite  for.  making  preparations  againft  him. 
The  duke  of  Normandy,  eldeft  fon  of  Philip,  ap- 
peared in  Britanny,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
30,000  infantry  and  4000  cavalry  j  and  Edward 
was  now  obliged  to  draw  together  all  his  forces, 
and  to  entrench  himfelf  ftrongly  before  Vajincs, 
where  the  duke  of  Norm?.ndy  foon  after  arrived,  and 
in  a  manner  inverted  the  befiegers.  The  garrifon 
and  the  French  camp  were  plentifully  fupplied  with 
provifions  j  while  the  Englifh,  who  durft  not  make 
any  attempt  upon  the  place  in  the  prefence  of  a  fu- 
perior  army,  drew  all  their  fubfiftence  from  Eng- 
landi  expofed  to  the  hazards  of  the  fea,  and  fome- 
times  to  thofe  which  arofe  from  the  fleet  of  the 
enemy.  In  this  dangerous  fituation,  Edward  will-  1343. 
ingly  hearkened  to  the  mediation  of  the  pope's  le- 
gates, the  cardinals  of  Paleftine  and  Frefcati,  who 
endeavoured  to  negociate,  if  not  a  peace,  at  Icaft  a 
truce  between  the  two  kingdoms.  A  treaty  was 
concluded  for  a  ceflation  of  arms  during  three  years  ^; 
^d  Edward  had  the  abilities,  notwithftaiiding  his 

>  Froiifard,  liv.  u  chap,  95. 
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^  ^v  ^'  P'"^^^'^^  dangerous  fituation,  to  procure  to  hlmfctf' 
^  _  '_y  very  equal  and  honourable  terms.  It  was  agreed 
1343.  that  Vannes  fhould  be  fcqueftered,  during  the  truce^ 
in  the  hands  of  the  legates,  to  be  dilpofed  of  after- 
wards as  they  pleafed ;  and  though  Edward  knew 
the  partiality  of  the  court  of  Rome  towards  his  an- 
tagonifts,  he  faved  himfelf,  by  this  device,  from  the 
dilhonour  of  having  undertaken  a  fruitlels  enterprife. 
It  was  alfo  ftipulated,  that  all  prifoners  (hould  be  re- 
leafed,  that  the  places  in  Britanny  (hould  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  prefent  pofleflbrs,  and  that  the  allies 
on  both  fides  flhould  be  comprehended  in  the  truce*. 
Edward,  foon  after  concluding  this  treaty,  embarked 
with  his  army  for  England. 

The  truce,  though  calculated  for  a  long  time, 
was  of  very  fhort  duration ;  and  each  monarch  en^ 
deavoured  to  throw  on  the  other  the  blame  of  its 
infraftion.  Of  courfe  the  hiftorians  of  the  two  coun- 
tries differ  in  their  account  of  the  matter.  It  feems 
probable,  however,  as  is  affirmed  by  the  French 
writers,  that  Edward,  in  confenting  to  the  truce, 
'  had  no  other  view  than  to  extricate  himfelf  from  a 
perilous  fituation  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  was 
afterwards  very  carelefs  in  obferving  it.  In  all  the 
memorials  which  remain  on  this  fubjeft,  he  com- 
plains chiefly  of  the  punifliment  infliAed  on  Oliver 
de  Cliflbn,  John  de  Montauban,  and  other  Breton 
noblemen,  who  he  fays  were  partifans  of  the  family 
of  Mountfort,  and  confequently  under  the  protec- 
tion of  England*.  But  it  appears,  that  at  the  con- 
.  clufion  of  the  truce,  thofc  noblemen  had  openly,  by 
their  declarations  and  adlions,  embraced  the  caufe  of 
Charles  of  Blois  "* ;  and  if  they  had  entered  into  any 
fecret  correfpondence  and  engagements  with  Ed- 
ward, they  were  traitors  to  their  party,  and  were 
juftly  punffliable  by  PhiHp  and  Charles  for  their 
breach  of  faith  j    nor  had  Edward  any  ground  of 

»  Heming.  p.  359.  ■  Rymer,  vol.  v.  p.  453,  454.  459.  466- 

496.    Homing,  p.  376.        b  FioifTard,  iiv.  i.  chap.  96.  p.  loo- 
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complaint  againft  France  for  fuch  feverities.    But  C  HA  p. 
when  he  laid  thcfe  pretended  injuries  before  the  par-  ^  :1^^ 
liament,  whom  he  afTeded  to  confult  on  all  occa-     134^ 
fionSj  that  aflembly  entered  into  the  quarrel,  ad- 
vifed  the  king  not  to  be  amufed  by  a  fraudulent 
truce,  and  granted  him  fupplies  for  the  renewal  of 
the  war;  The  counties  were  charged  with  a  fifteenth 
for  two  years,  and  the  boroughs  with  a  tenth.     The 
clergy  confented  to  give  a  tenth  for  three  years. 

Thsss  fupplies  enabled  the  king  to  complete  his 
military  preparations;  and  he  fent  his  coufm, 
Henry  earl  of  Derby,  (on  of  the  earl  of  Lancafter, 
into  Guienne,  for  the  defence  of  that  province  *". 
This  prince,  the  moft  accomplifhed  in  the  Englifh 
court,  poffeffed  to  a  high  degree  the  virtues  of  jus- 
tice and  humanity,  as  well  as  thofe  of  valour  and 
conduft'*,  and  not  content  with  protecting  and 
cherifliing  the  province  comipittcd  to  his  care,  he 
made  a  fuccefsful  invafion  on,  the  enemy.  He  at- 
tacked the  count  of  Lifle,  the  French  general,  at 
BergpraC)  beat  him  froix)  his  entrenchments,  and 
took  the  place.  He  reduced  a  great  part  of  Peri- 
gord,  and  continually  advanced  in  his  conquefts, 
till  the  count  of  Lifle,  having  coUefted  an  army  of 
ten  or  twelve  thoufand  men,  fat  down  before  Au- 
jberoche,  in  hopes  of  recovering  that  place,  which  ^M* 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh.  The  earl 
of  Derby  came  upon  him  by  furprife,  with  only  a 
thoufand  cavalry,  threw  the  French  into  diforder, 
puihed  his  advantages,  and  obtained  a  complete 
vidory.     Lifle  himfelf,  with  many  confiderable  no- 

c  Froiflard,  liv.  i.  chap.  loj.     Avelbury,  p.  iii. 

*  It  is  i-cportcd  of  this  prince,  that  having  once,  before  the  attack 
of  a  town,  protnifcil  the  foldicrs  the  plunder,  one  private  man  hap- 
pened to  fall  upon  a  great  cheft  full  of  money,  which  he  immediately 
brought  to  the  e,ul,  as  thinking  it  too  great  for  himfelf  to  keep  poffef- 
-iion  of  it.  But  Derby  told  him  that  his  promife  did  not  depend  on 
the  ereatncfs  or  fmallnei>  of  the  fum ;  and  ordered  him  to  keep  it  ail 
for  his  own  ufe. 
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bles,  was  taken  prifoncr*.     After  this  important 

fucccfs,  Derby  made  a  rapid  progrefs  in  fubduing 

134.5.      the  French  provinces.     He  took  Monfegur,  Mon- 
fcpat,  Villettanche,  Mircmont,  and  Tonnins,  with 
the  fortrefs  of   Dannaflen.      Aiguillon,    a.fortrefe 
decnned  innpregnable,  feU  into  his  hands  from  the* 
cowardice  of  the  governor.     Angoulemc  was  fur- 
rendered  after  a  (hort  fiege.     The  only  place  where 
he   met  with    confiderable   rcfiftance    was   Rcolc, 
which,  however,  was  at  laft  reduced,  after  a  fi^ 
of  above  nine  weeks  ^.     He  made  an  attempt  on 
Blaye,  but  thought  it  more  prudent  to  raife  the 
fiege,  than  wafte  his  tinrie  before  a  place  of  ftnall  im- 
portance'. 
»346.         The  reafon  why  Derby  was  permitted  to  make,. 
without  oppofition,   fuch  progrefs  on  the  fide  of 
Guienne,    was  the    difficulties    under   which   the 
French    finances   then    laboured,    and   which  had 
obliged  Philip  to  lay  on  new  impofitions,  particu- 
larly the  duty  on  fait,  to  the  great  difcontent,  and 
almoft  mutiny  of  his  fubjefts.     But  after  the  court 
of  France  was  fupplied  with  money,  great  prepara- 
tions were  made  5  and  the  duke  of  Normandy,  at- 
tended by  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  other  great 
nobility,   led  towards  Guienne  a  powerful   army, 
which  the  Englifh  could  not  think  of  refitting  in 
the  open  field.     The  earl  of  Derby  ftood  on  the 
defenfive,  and  allowed  the  French  to  carry  on,  at 
leifure,  the  fiege  of  Angouleme,  which  was  their 
firft  enterprife.     John  lord  Norwich,  the  governor, 
after  a  brave  and  vigorous  defence,  found  himfelf 
reduced  to  fuch  extremities,  as  obliged  him  to  em- 
ploy a  fl:ratagem,  in  order  to  fave  his  garrifon,  and 
to  prevent  his  being  reduced  to  furrendcr  at  difcrc- 
tion.    He  appeared  on  the  walls,  and  defired  a  parley 
with  the  duke  of  Normandy.     The  prince  there  tolfl 

«  Froiffard,  lit.  i.  chap.  io+.  f  Ibid.  chap.  no. 
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Norwich,  that  he  fuppofcd  he  intended  to  capita-  chap, 
late;     "  Not  at  all/'  replied  the  governor:  «  But  »    ^J*   . 
'*  as  to-morrow  is  the  fcaft  of  the  Virgin,  to  whom      i  J46. 
"  I  know  that  you.  Sir,  as  well  as  myfelf,  bear  a 
"  great  devotion,  I  defire  a  ceffation  of  arms  for 
*'  that  day."     The  propofal  was  agreed  to;    and 
Norwich,  having  ordered  his  forces  to  prepare  a]l 
their  baggage,  marched  out  next  day,  and  advanced 
towards  the  French  camp.     The  befiegers,  imagin-* 
ihg  they  were  to  be  attacked,  ran  to  their  arms ;  but 
Norwich  fent  a  meffenger  to  the  duke,  reminding 
him  of  his  engagement.     The  duke,  who  piqued  ' 

himfelf  on  faithfully  keeping  his  word,  exclaimed,  / 
Jee  the  governor  has  outwitted  me :  But  let  us  be  con^ 
tent  with  gaining  the  place :  -  And  the  Englilh  were 
allowed  to  pafs  through  the  camp  unmolefted**. 
After  fome  other  fuccefles,  the  duke  of  Normandy 
laid  fiege  to  Aiguillon ;  and  as  the  natural  ftrehgth 
of  the  fortrefs,  together  with  a  brave  garrifon  under 
tjie  command  ot  the  earl  of  Pembroke  and  fir 
Walter  Manny,  rendered  it  impoffible  to  take  the 
place  by  affault,  he  purpofed,  after  making  fcveral 
fruitlefs  attacks  *,  to  reduce  it  by  famine :  But,  be- 
fore he  could  finifli  this  enterprife,  he  was  called  to 
another  quarter  of  the  kingdom,  by  one  of  the 
greateft  difafters  that  ever  befcl  the  French  mo- 
narchy ^. 

Edward,  informed  by  the  earl  of  Derby  of  the 
great  danger  to  which  Guienne  was  expofed,  had 
prepared  a  force  with  which  he  intended,  in  perfon, 
to  bring  it  relief.  He  embarked  at  Southampton, 
on  board  a  fleet  of  near  a  thoufand  fail  of  all  dimen- 
fions ;  and  carried  with  him,  befides  all  the  chief 
nobility  of  England,  his  eldeft  fon,  the  prince  of 
Wales,  now  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  winds  proved 
long  contrary  * ;  and  the  king,  in  defpair  of  arriving 
in  time  at  Guienne,  was  atlaft  perfuaded  by  Geoflfrey 

^  Froiflard,  Ii\r.  i.  chap.  120.  ^  Ibid.  chap.  m. 

!j  Ibid.  chap.  134..  1  Avcft>ury,  p.  iij. 
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c  HA  P,  d'Harcourt,  to  change  the  deftination  of  his  cater^ 
^  ^  *   ^  prife.    This  nobleman  was  a  Norman  by  birth,  had 
?m6.     long  made  a  confidcrable  figure  in  the  court  of 
France,  and  waa  generally  efteemed  for  his  perlbna) 
merit  and  his  valour ;  but  being  difoUiged  and  per-i 
&cuted  by  Philip,  he  had  fled  into  England ;  had  ~ 
recommended  himfelf  to  Edward,  who  was  an  ex-« 
cellent  judge  of  men ;  and  had  fucceeded  to  Robert 
of  Artois  in  the  invidious  office  of  exciting  and  afiift* 
iiig  the  king  in  every  enterprife  againft  his  native 
country.    He  had  long  infifted,  that  an  expedition 
to  Normandy  promiied,   in   the  prefent  circum*- 
fiances,    more    favourable   fuccefs    than    one    to 
Guiennc;    that  Edward  would  find  the  northern 
provinces  almoft  deftitute  of  military  force,  which 
bad  been  drawn  to  the  fbuth ;  that  they  were  fuli 
of  flouriihiog  cities,  whole  plunder  would  enrich  the 
Engliih;   that  tbsir   cultivated   fields>  as  yet  un-r 
ipoiled  by  war,  would  fupply  them  with  plenty  of 
provifions ;  and  that  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ca^ 
pital  rendered  every  event  of  importance  in  thofe 
quarters".     Thefe  reafons,  which  had  not  before 
been  duly  weighed  by  Edward,  began  to  make  more 
impreffion,  after  the  difappointments  which  he  met 
«»ih  July,  with  in  his  voyage  to  Guienne :  He  ordered  his  fleet 
to  &il  to  Normandy,  aiid  fafely  difcmbarked  hia 
army  at  la  Hogue. 
Invafionof      This  army,  which  during  the  courfe  of  the  en- 
France,      fuing  campaign  was  crowned  with  the  moft  fplendid 
fuccefs,   confifled  of  four  thoufand  men  at  arma^ 
ten  thoufand  archers,  ten  thoufand  Welfh  infantry, 
and  fix  thoufand  Irilh.     The  Welfh  and  the  Irifli 
were  light  difordcrly  troops,  fitter  for  doing  execur 
tion  in  a  purfuit^  or  fcouring  the  country,  than  for 
any  ftable  adlion.     The  bow  was  always  efleemed  a 
frivolous  weapon,  where  true  military  difciphne  was 
known,    and    regular    bodies  of  well-armed  foot 
maintained.    The  only  folid  force  in  this  army  were 

■  FroifTardf  liv.  i.  chap.  im. 
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the  men  at  arms ;  and  even  thefcj  bdng  cavalry, 

were  on  that  account  much  inferior,  in  the  ihock  of  _ 

battle,  to  good  infantry :  And  as  the  whole  were  134^ 
new  levied  troops,  we  are  led  to  entertain  a  very 
mean  idea  of  the  military  force  of  diofe  ages^  which, 
being  ignorant  of  every  other  art,  had  not  prppcrly 
cultivated  the  art  of  war  itfclfi  the  folc  obje<^  of  ge- 
neral attention. 

The  king  created  the  earl  of  Arundel  conftable  of 
his  army,  and  the  earls  of  Warwic  and  Harcourt 
marefchals:;  He  beftowed  the  honour  of  knighthood 
on  the  prince  of  Wales  and  feveral  of  the  young  no« 
bility  immediately  upon  his  landing.  After  de- 
ftroying  all  the  fhips  in  la  Hogue,  Barfleur,  an4 
Cherbourg,  he  fpread  his  army  over  the  whole 
country,  and  gave  them  an  unbounded  licence  of 
burning,  ipoiling,  and  plundering  every  place  c^ 
which  they  became  mailers.  The  ioofe  difciplinc 
then  prevalent  could  not  be  much  hurt  by  thefe  dif- 
orderJy  pradlices ;  and  Edward  took  care  to  prevent 
any  furprife,  by  giving  orders  to  his  troops,  how- 
ever they  might  difperfe  themfelves  in  the  day-time, 
always  to  quarter  themfelves  at  night  near  the  main 
body.  In  this  manner  Montebourg,  Carentan,  Su 
Lo,  Valc^nes,  and  other  places  in  the  Cotentin, 
were  pillaged  without  refiftance ;  and  an  univerfal 
confternation  was  fpread  over  the  province ". 

The  intelligence  of  this  unexpefted  invafiOH  foon 
reached  Paris;  and  threw  Philip  into  great  per- 
fJexity.  He  iflued  orders,  however,  for  levying 
forces  in  all  quarters,  and  difpatched  the  count  of 
Eu,  conftable  of  France,  and  the  count  of  Tancar- 
yille,  with  a  body  of  tro<ij)s,  to  the  defence  of  Caen, 
a  populous  and  commercial,  but  open  city,  which 
lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Englifli  army. 
The  temptation  of  fo  rich  a  prize  foon  allured  Ed- 
ward to  approach  it;  and  the  inhabitants,  encou- 
raged by  their  numbers,  and  by  the  reinforcements 

n  FrcifTard^  liv*  i.  chap.  12  2, 
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CHAP,  which  they  d«ly  received  from  the  country,  vcn- 
^^^  ,  tured  to  meet  him  in  the  field.  But  their  courage 
1346.  failed  them  on  the  firft  Ihock :  They  fled  with  pre- 
cipitation :  The  counts  of  Eu  and  Tancarville  were 
taken  prifoners :  The  viftors  entered  the  city  aiong 
with  the  vanquilhed,  and  a  furious  maflfacre  com- 
menced, without  diftii\(ftion  of  age,  fcx,  or  condi- 
tion. The  citizens,  in  defpair,  barricadoed  their 
houfes,  and  aflaulted  the  Englifti  with  ftones,  bricks, 
and  every  milfile  weapon :  The  Englifti  made  way 
by  fire  to  the  deftrudtion  of  the  citizens.:  Till  Ed- 
ward, anxious  to  fave  both  his  fpoil  and  his  (bldiers, 
ilopped  the  maflacre ;  and  having  obliged  the  in- 
habitants to  lay  down  their'  arms,  gave  his  troops 
licence  to  begin  a  more  regular  and  lefs  hazardous 
plunder  of  the  city.  The  pollage  continued  for  three 
days:  The  king  referved  for  his  own  fhare  the 
jewels,  plate,  filks,  fine  cloth,  and  fine  linen ;  and 
he  bcftowed  ^U  the  remainder  of  the  fpoil  on  his 
army.  The  whole  was  embarked  on  board  the 
ihips,  and  fent  over  to  England;  together  with 
tliree  hundred  of  the  richeft  citizens  of  Caen,  whofe 
ranfom  was  an  additional  profit,  which  he  expefted 
afterwards  to  levy  "*.  This  difmal  fcene  pafTed  in  the 
prefence  of  two  cardinal  legates,  who  had  come  to 
negociate  a  peace  between  the  kingdoms. 

The  king  moved  next  to  Roiien,  in  hopes  of 
treating  that  city  in  the  fame  manner  $  but  found 
that  the  bridge  over  the  Seine  was  already  broken 
down,  and  that  the  king  of  France  himfelf  was  ar- 
rived there  with  his  army.  He  marched  along  the 
banks  of  that  river  towards  Paris,  deftroying  the 
whole  country,  and  every  town  and  village  which  he 
met  with  on  his  road  ^.  Some  of  his  light  troops 
carried  their  ravages  even  to  the  gates  of  Paris ;  and 
the  royal  palace  of  St.  Germans,  together  with  Nan- 
terre,  Ruelle,  and  other  villages,  was  reduced  to 
aflies  within  fight  of  the  capital.     The  Englilh  in- 

o  FroifTai'd^  lilt,  u  chap,  124.  P  Ibid.  chap.  11^5. 
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tended  to  pafs  the  river  at  Poifly,  but  found  the  c  ha  p* 
French  army  encamped  on  the  oppofite  banks,  and  ^^^ 
the  bridge  at  that  place,  as  well  as  all  others  over  the      1346 
Seine,  broken  down  by  orders  from  Philip.     Ed- 
ward now  faw  that  the  French  meant  to  inclofe  him 
in  their  country,  in  hopes  of  attacking  him  with  ad- 
vantage on  all  fides  :  But  he  favcd  himfelf  by  a  ftra- 
tagemfrom  this  perilous  fituation.  He  gave  his  army 
orders  to  diflodge,  and  to  advance  farther  up  the 
Seine;  but  immediately  returning  by  the  fame  road, 
he  arrived  at  Poifly,  which  the  enemy  had  already 
quitted  in  order  to  attend  his  motions.   He  repaired 
the  bridge  with  incredible  celerity,  pafled  over  his 
army,  and  having  thus  difengaged  himfelf  from  the 
enemy,  advanced  by  quick  marches  towards  Flan- 
ders.    His  vanguard,    commanded  by  Harcourt, 
met  with  the  townfmen  of  Amiens,  who  were  haften- 
ing  to  reinforce  their  king,  and  defeated  them  with 
great  flaughter^:  He  pafled  by  Beauvais,  and  burned 
the  fuburbs  of  that  city :  But  as  he  approached  the 
Somme,  he  found  himfelf  in  the  fame  difficulty  as  be- 
fore :  All  the  bridges  on  that  river  were  either  broken 
down, or  ftfongly  guarded:  An  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Godemar  de  Faye,  was  (lationed  on  the  op- 
pofite banks :  Philip  was  advancing  on  him  from  the 
other  quarter,  with  an  army  of  an  hundred  thoufand 
men :  And  he  was  thus  expofed  to  the  danger  of  be- 
ing inclofed,  and  of  ftarving  in  an  enemy's  country. 
In  this  extremity  he  publiftied  a  reward  to  any  one 
that  (hould  bring  him  intelligence  of  a  paflage  over 
the  Somme.    A  pcafant,  called  Gobin  Agace,  whofe 
name  has  been  prcferved  by  the  Ihare  which  he  had 
in  thefe  important  tranfadions,  was  tempted  on  this 
occafion  to  betray  the  interefts  of  his  country  j  and 
he  informed  Edward  of  a  ford  below  Abbeville  which 
had  a  found  bottom,  and  might  be  pafled  without 
difficulty  at  low  water  \    The  king  haftened  thither, 
but  found  Godemar  de  Faye  on  the  oppofite  banks. 

1  FroilTard,  liv.  i»  fhap.  125,  '  Ibid.  chap.  1261 117. 
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CHAP.  Being  urged  by  ncccffity,  he  deliberated  not  a  mo* 
^^^-\_f  menti  but  threw  himfelf  into  the  river,  fword  in 
,I4«^  hand,  at  the  head  of  his  troops ;  drove  the  enemy 
fiom  their  ftation ;  and  purfaed  them  to  a  diftaftcc 
on  the  plain*.  The  French  army  under  Philip  ar- 
rived at  the  ford  when  the  rear-guard  of  the  Engltfh 
were  paffing.  So  narrow  was  the  efcape  which  Ed- 
ward, by  his  prudence  and  celerity,  made  from  diis 
danger !  The  rifing  of  the  tide  prevented  the  French 
king  from  following  him  over  the  ford,  and  obliged 
that  prince  to  take  his  route  over  the  bridge  at  Ab- 
beville 5  by  which  fome  time  was  loft. 

It  is  natural  to  think  that  Philip,  at  the  head  of 
fo  vaft  an  army,  was  impatient  to  take  revenge  on 
the  Englifh,  and  to  prevent  the  difgrace  to  which  he 
muft  be  expofed  if  an  inferior  enemy  Ihould  be  al- 
lowed, after  ravaging  fo  great  a  part  of  his  kingdom, 
to  efcape  with  impunity.  Edward  alfo  was  fenlible 
that  fuch  muft  be  the  object  of  the  French  monarch; 
and,  as  he  had  advanced  but  a  little  way  before  his 
enemy,  he  faw  the  danger  of  precipitating  his  march 
over  the  plains  of  Picardy,  and  of  expofing  his  rear 
to  the  infults  of  the  numerous  cavalry,  in  which  the 
Battle  of  I'rcnch  camp  abounded.  He  took,  therefore,  a 
Crecy.  prudent  refolution :  He  chofc  his  ground  with  ad- 
asth  Aug.  yjmtage^  ^ear  the  village  of  Crecy  j  he  difpofcd  his 
army  in  excellent  order  $  he  determined  to  await  in 
tranquillity  the  arrival  of  the  enemy  -,  and  he  hoped 
diat  their  eagernefs  to  engage  and  to  prevent  his  re- 
treat, after  all  their  paft  difappointments,  would 
hurry  them  on  to  fome  rafh  and  ill- concerted  adlim. 
He  drew  up  hb  army  on  a  gcnde  afcent,  and  di- 
vided them  into  three  lines :  The  firft  was  com- 
manded by  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  under  him, 
by  the  earls  of  Warwic  and  Oxford,  by  Harcourt, 
and  by  the  lords  Chandos,  Holland,  and  other  no- 
blemen ;  The  earls  of  Arundel  and  Northampton^ 

f  Froiflard,  liv.  i.  chap,  nr* 
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Vith  the  lords  Willoughby,  Baflfet,  Roos,  and  fir  ^^^'• 
Lewis  TuftoiH  were  at  the  head  of  the  fecond  line :  ^  -^,^ 
He  took  to  h'rmfelf  the  command  of  the  third  divi^     t^^. 
Bon,  by  which  he  purpofed  dther  to  bring  fuccour 
CO  the  two  firft  lines,  or  to  fecure  a  retreat  in  cafe 
of  any  misfortune,  or  to  pufti  his  advanoiges  againft 
the  enemy.  He  had  likewife  the  precaution  to  throw 
tip  trenches  on  his  flanks,  in  order  to  fecnre  himfelf 
£rom  the  numerous  bodies  of  the  French,  who  might 
aflail  him  from  that  quarter;  and  he  placed  all  his 
ba^age  behind  him  in  a  wood,  which  he  alio  fe« 
cured  by  an  intrenchment  *• 

The  flcill  and  order  of  this  difpoiition,  with  the 
tranquillity  in  which  it  was  made,  fervcd  extremely 
to  compofe  the  minds  of  the  foldiers ;  and  the  king, 
that  he  might  farther  infpirit  them,  rode  through 
the  ranks  with  fuch  an  air  of  cheerfulnds  and  ala- 
trrity,  as  conveyed  the  highefl:  confidence  into  every 
beholder.  He  pointed  out  to  them  the  neceffity  to 
which  they  were  reduced,  and  the  certain  and  in* 
tvitable  dcftruaion  which  awaited  them,  if  in  their 
-prefent  ficuation,  enclofed  on  all  hands  in  an  enemy's 
♦country,  they  trufted  to  any  thing  but  their  own 
vsdour,  or  :gave  that  enemy  an  opportunity  of  taking 
revenge  for  the  many  infults  and  indignities  which 
they  had  of  late  put  upon  him.  He  reminded  them 
of  the  vifible  afcendant  which  they  had  hitherto 
maintained  over  all  the  bodies  o(  French  troops 
that  had  fallen  in  their  way  -,  and  aflured  them,  thai 
the  fuperior  numbers  of  the  army  which  at  prefent 
hovered  over  them,  gave  them  not  greater  force, 
but  was  an  advantage  eafily  compenfated  by  the  or- 
der in  which  he  had  placed  his  own  army,  and  the 
refolution  which  he  expected  from  them.  He  de- 
manded nothing,  he  faid,  but  that  they  would  imi- 
tate his  own  example,  and  that  of  the  prince  of 

<  Frolflard,  liv.  i.  chap.  ial« 
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CHAP.  Wales ;  and  as  the  honour,  the  lives,  the  liberties 

^_  '^  of  all  were  now  expofed  to  the  fame  danger,  he  was 

13^.     confident  that  they  would  aiake  one  common  efibrt 

to  extricate  themfelves  from  the  prefent  difficulties, 

and  that  their  united  courage  would  give  them  the 

vidory  over  all  their  enemies. 

It  is  related  by  fome  hifVorians"^  that  Edward, 
befides  the  refources  which  he  found  in  his  own  ge- 
nius and  prefence  of  mind,  employed  alfo  a  new  in- 
vention againft  the  enemy,  and  placed  in  his  front 
fome  pieces  of  artillery,  the  firft  that  had  yet  been 
made  ufe  of  on  any  remarkable  occafion  in  Europe. 
This  is  the  epoch  of  one  of  the  moft  lingular  dif- 
coveries  that  has  been  made  among  men ;  a  difco- 
.  very  which  changed  by  degrees  the  whole  art  of  war, 
and  by  confequence  many  circumftances  in  the  poli- 
tical government  of  Europe.  But  the  ignorance  of 
that  age  in  the  mechanical  arts  rendered  the  pro- 
grefs  of  this  new  invention  very  flow.  The  artillery 
firfl:  framed  were  fo  clumfy,  and  of  fuch  difficult 
management,  that  men  were  npt  immediately  fcn- 
fible  of  their  ufe  and  efficacy :  And  even  to  the  pre- 
fent times,  improvements  have  been  continually 
making  on  this  furious  engine,  which*  though  it 
feemed  contrived  for  the  deftruftion  of  mankind, 
and  the  overthrow  of  empires,  has  in  the  iflue  ren- 
dered battles  lefs  bloody,  and  has  given  greater  fta- 
.  bility  to  civil  focieties.  Nations  by  its  means  have 
#been  broyght  more  to  a  level :  Conquefts  have  be-. 
come  lefs  frequent  and  rapid :  Succefs  in  war  has 
been  reduced  nearly  to  be  a  matter  of  calculation : 
And  any  nation  overmatched  by  its  enemies,  either 
yields  to  their  demands,  -  or  fecures  itfelf  by  alliances 
againft  their  violence  and  invafion. 

The  invention  of  artillery  was  at  this  time  knomi 
in  France  as  well  as  in  England  "^  s  but  Philip,  in  his 

»  Jean  Villani,  lib.  xIL  cap.  66. 
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liurry  to  overtake  the  enemy,  had  probably  left  his 
cannon  behind  him,  which  he  regarded  as  a  ufelefs 
incumbrance.     All  his  other  movements  difcovered 
the  fame  imprudence  and  precipitation.     Impelled 
by  anger,  a  dangerous  cqunfellor,  and  trufting  to 
the  great  fuperiority  of  his  numbers,  he  thought 
that  all  depended  on  forcing  an  engagement  widi 
the  Englilh  j  and  that,  if  he  could  once  reach  the 
enemy  in  their  retreat,  the  viftory  on  his  fide  was 
certain  and  inevitable.     He  made  a  hafty  march, 
in  fome  confulion,  from  Abbeville ;  but  after  he 
had*advanced  above  two  leagues,  fome  gentlemen^ 
whom  he  had  fent  before  to  take  a  view  of  the  ene- 
my, returned  to  him,  and  brought  him  intelligence, 
that  they  had  feen  the  Englifh  drawn  up  in  great 
order,,  and  awaiting  his  arrival.     They .  therefore 
advifed  him  to  defer  the  combat  till  the  enfuing 
day,   when  his  army  would  have  recovered  from 
their  fatigue,    and  might  be  difpofed  into  better 
order  than  their  prefent  hurry  had  permitted  them 
to  obferv^.    PhiGp  affented  to  this  counfelj   but 
the  former  precipitation  of  his  march,  and  the  im- 
patience of  the  French  nobility,  made  it  imprac- 
ticable for  him  to  put  it  in  execution.     One  divifion 
prefled  upon  another :  Orders  to  flop  were  not  fea- 
fonably  conveyed  to  all  of  them :  This  immenfe 
body  was  not  governed  by  fufRcient  difcipline  to  be 
manageable :   And  the  French  army,   imperfeftly 
formed  into'  three  lines,  arrived,  already  fatigued 
and  difordered,    in  prefence  of  the  enemy.     The 
firft  line,  confifting  of  15,000  Genoefe  crofs-bow 
men,    was  commanded   by   Anthony    Doria  and 
Charles  Grimaldi:    The  Jecond  was  led    by  the 
count  of  Alen^on  brother  to  the  king ;  The  king 
himlelf  was  at  the  head  of  the  third.     Befides  the 
French  monarch,  there  were   no   lefs   than  three 
crowned  heads  in  this  engagement:,  The  king  of 
Bohemia,  the  king  of  the  Romans,  his  fon,  and 
the  king  of  Majorca;   with  all  the   nobility  and 
Vol.  IL  F  f  great 
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great  vaffals  of  the  crown  of  France.    The  army 

_  now  confiftcd  of  above  120,006  men,  more  than 

XJ46.     three  times  the  number  of  the  enemy.    But  the 

prudence  of  one  man  was  fuperior  to  the  advantage 

of  all  this  force  and  fplendour. 

The  Englifli,  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
kept  their  ranks  firm  and  immoveable;  and  the 
Genoefe  firft  began  the  attack.  There  had  happened, 
a  little  before  the  engagement,  a  thunder  (hower, 
which  had  moiftened  and  relaxed  the  firings  of  the 
Genoefe  crofs- bows  J  their  arrows,  for  this  reafon, 
fell  (hort  of  the  enemy.  The  Englilh  archers, 
taking  their  bows  out  of  their  cafes,  poured  in  a 
fliower  of  arrows  upon  this  multitude  who  were  op- 
pofed  to  them,  and  foon  threw  them  into  difbrder. 
The  Genoefe  fell  back  upon  the  heavy-armed  ca- 
valry of  the  count  of  Alen^on*;  who,  enraged  at 
their  cowardice,  ordered  his  troops  to  put  them  to 
the  fword.  The  artillery  fired  amidft  the  crowd; 
the  Englifh  archers  continued  to  fend  in  their  arrows 
among  them;  and  nothing  was  to  be  feen  in  chat 
vaft  body  but  hurry  and  confufion,  terror  and  dif- 
may.  The  young  prince  of  Wales  had  the  prcfencc 
of  mind  to  take  advantage  of  this  fituation,  and  to 
lead  on  his  line  to  the  charge.  The  French  cavalry, 
however,  recovering  fomewhat  their  order,  and  en- 
couraged by  the  example  of  their  leader,  made  a 
ftout  refiftance;  and  having  at  laft  cleared  them- 
felves  of  the  Gciioefe  runaways,  advanced  upon 
their  enemicsj  and  by  their  fuperior  numbers  began 
to  hem  them  round.  The  earls  of  Arundel  and 
Nordiampton  now  advanced  their  line  to  fuftain  the 
prince,  who,  ardent  in  his  firft  feats  of  arms,  fee 
an  example  of  valour  which  was  imitated  by  all  his 
followers.  The  batde  became,  for.fome  time,  hot 
and  dangerous ;  and  the  earl  of  Warwic,  apprehen- 
livc  of  me  event  irom  the  fuperior  numbers  of  the 

'  Froiflard,  iiy.  i.  chap.  130. 
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trench,  difpatched  ameffengcr  to  the  king,  apd 
entreated  him  to  fend  fuccours  to  the  relief  of  the 
prince.  Edward  had  choferi  his  ftation  on  the  top  ^1346^ 
of  the  hill;  and  he  furveyed  in  tranquillity  the  fcene 
of  aftion.  When  the  meffenger  accofted  him,  his 
firft  queftion  was,  whether  the  prince  werfc  flain  or 
wounded  ?  On  receiving  an  anlwer  in  the  negative, 
Returfty  faid  he,  to  my  Jon^  and  tell  him  that  I  r^- 
'Jeroe  the  honour  of  the  day  to  him  t  I  am  confident 
that,  he  infill  Jhow  himjelf  worthy  of  the  honour  of 
knighthood  which  I  Jo  lately  conferred  upon  him  : 
He  will  be  abUy  without  my  aj^ance^  to  repel  the 
enemy  ^.  This  fpcech  being  reported  to  the  prince 
and  his  attendants,  infpired  them  with  frefh  cou- 
rage :  They  made  an  attack  with  redoubled  vigour 
on  the  French,  in  which  the  count  of  Alen^on  was 
flain :  That  whole  line  of  cavalry  was  thrown  into  dif- 
order :  The  riders  were  killed,  or  difmounted :  The 
Welfh  infantry  rulhed  into  the  throng,  and  with 
their  \otig  knives  cut  the  throats  of  all  who  had 
fallen;  nor  was  any  quarter  given  that  day  by  the 
viftors  '. 

Thb  king  of  France  advanced  in  vain  with  the 
rear  to  fuftain  the  line  commanded  by  his  brother  i 
He  found  them  already  difcomfited;  and  the  ex- 
ample of  their  rout  incrcafcd  the  confufion  which 
was  before  but  too  prevalent  in  his  own  body.  He 
had  himlelf  a  horfe  killed  under  him  :  He  was  re- 
mounted ;  and,  though  left  almofl  alone,  he  feemed 
ftill  determined  to  maintain  the  combat;  when 
John  of  Hainault  fcized  the  reins  of  his  bridle, 
turned  about  hi&  horfe,  and  carried  him  off  the  field 
of  battle.  The  whole  French  army  took  to  flight, 
and  was  followed  and  put  to  the  fword,  without 
mercy,  by  the  enemy ;  till  the  darknels  of  the  night 
put  an  end  to  the  purfuit.  The  king,  on  his  return 
to  the  camp,  flew  into  the  arms  of  the  prince  of 

7  Frolflard,  liv,  i.  chap.  x^o.  *  Ibid. 
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CHAP,  Wales,   and  exclaimed,  il^  bra^€ Jon !  Pnfcvtn 
^  ,  ,'  _j  in  year  honourable  cauje :  Tcu  an  my  Jon  \  for  va- 
1346.     liantly  have  you  acquitted  yourjelf  to-aay  :  Toi^  have 
Jbtwn  yourjelf  worthy  of  empire  *. 

This  battle,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
battle  of  Crecy,  began  after  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  continued  till  evening.  The  ncaj 
morning  was  foggy  \  and  as  the  Engliih  obfcrvcd 
that  many  of  the  enemy  had  loft  their  way  in  the 
night  and  in  the  mift,  they  employed  a  (tratageni 
to  bring  them  into  their  power :  They  crcdlcd  00 
the  eminences  fome  French  ftandards  which  they 
had  taken  in  the  battle ;  and  all  who  were  allured  by 
this  falfe  fignal  were  put  to  the  fword,  and  no  quar- 
ter given  them.  In  excufe  for  tliis  inhumanity,  it 
was  alleged  that  the  French  king  had  given  like  orders 
to  his  troops ;  but  the  real  reafon  probably  was,  thai 
the  Engliih,  in  their  prefent  fituation,  did  not  chufc 
to  be  encumbered -with  prifoners.  On  the  day  of 
battle,  and  on  the  enfumg,  there  fell,  by  a  mode- 
rate computation,  1200  French  knights,  1400  gen- 
tlemen, 4000  men  at  arms,  befides  about  jb,ooo 
of, inferior  ranker  Many  of  the  prbcipal  nobility 
of  France,  the  dukes  of  Lorraine  and  Bourbon, 
.  the  earls  of  Flanders,  Blois,  Vaudemont,  Aumalc, 
were  left  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  kings  alfo  of 
Bohemia  and  Majorca  v/ere  (lain :  The  fate  of  the 
former  was  remarkable :  He  was  blind  from  age  5 
but  being  rcfolved  to  hazard  his  perfon,  and  fet  an 
example  to  others,  he  ordered  the  reins  of  his 
bridle  to  be  tied  on  each  fide  to  the  horfes  of  two 
gentlemen  of  his  train  j  and  his  dead  body,  and 
thofe    of  his    attendants,    were    afterwards  found 


f  J  ^£/i    among  the  flain,  with  their  horfes  Handing  by  them 
i/Cfv  ^*^^^in  that  fituation".     His  creft  was  three  oftrich  fea- 
thers i  and  his  motto  thefe  German  words,  Ich  ditn^ 
IJerve :  Which  the  prince  of  Wales  and  his  fuc- 

»  Froiffard,  Uv.  J.  chap,  x  jx.  bjhid.     Knyghton,  p.  »5«8. 

c  FroilTaid,  liv.  i,  cluj».  130.     Wahlngbaixj,  p.  x6tf. 
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cfeflbrs  adopted  in  memorial  oF  this  ^rcat  viftory.  ^?l^^* 
The  aftion  may  feem  no  lefs  remarkable  for  the  (  - -_f 
fmall  lofs  fuftained  by  the  Englifh,  than  for  the  13^6. 
.  great  flaiighter  of  the  French :  There  were  killed  iii 
it  only  one  efquire  and  three  knights  ^,  and  very 
iPew  of  inferior  rank  i  a  demonftration,  that  the  pru- 
dent difpofitiori  planned  by  Edward,  and  the  difor* 
derly  attack  macle  by  the  French,  had  rendered  the 
whole  rather  a  rout  than  a  battle ;  which  was  indeed 
the  comition  cafe  with  engagements  in  thofe  times. 
The  gteat  prudence  of  Edward  appeared  not 
only  in  obtaining  this  memorable  yiftory,  but  in  the 
meafures.  which  ne  ptirfued  after  it.  Not  elated  by 
his  prefent  proiperity,  fo  far  as  to  expe6t  the  total 
conqueft  of  France,  or  even  that  of  any  confiderable 
provinces  -,  he  purpofed  only  to  fccure  fuch  ah  eafy 
entrance  into  that  kingdom,  as  might  afterwards 
open  the  way  to  more  moderate  advantages.  He 
knew  the  extreme  diftince  of  Guiertne :  He  had 
experienced  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of  pene- 
trating on  the  fide  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  had 
already  loft  much  of  his  authority  over  Flanders  by 
the  death  of  d'Arteville,  who  had  been  murdered  by 
the  populace  themfelves,  his  former  partifans,  on 
his  attempting  to  transfer  the  fovereignty  of  that 
province  to  the  prince  of  Wales*'..  The  king, 
therefore,  limited  his  ambition  to  the  conqueft  of 
Calais;  and  after  the  interval  of  a  few  days,  .which 
he  employed  in  interring  the  flain,  he  marched  with 
his  viftorious  army,  and  prefented  himfelf  before 
the  place. 

John  of  Vienne,  a  valiant  knight  of  Burgundy, 
wa3  governor  of  Calais,  and  being  fupplied  with 
every  thing  neceflary  for  defence,  he  encouraged 
the  townfnien  to  perform-  to  the  utmoft  their  duty 
to  their  king  and  country.  Edward,  therefore, 
fenfible  from   the  beginning  that  it  was  in  vain 

*  KnygUton,  p,  2588,  «  FroiffarJ,  liv.i.  chap.  i'i6, 
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c  HA  P.  to  attempt  the  place  by  force,  purpoTed  only  to  rCt 
^  ^-  ^  duce  it  by  famine  :  He  chofc  a  fecurc  ftation  for 
J346.  his,  camp  i  drew  entrenchments  around  the  whols 
city  J  raifed  huts  for  his  foldicr^,  which  he  covered 
with  ftraw  or  broom  i  and  provided  his.  army  with 
all  the  conveniences  neceflary  to  make  them  endure 
the  winter  feafon»  which  was  approaching.  As  the 
governor  foon  perceived  his  intention^  he  expelled 
all  the  ufelefs  mguths  j;  and  the  king  had  the  geoe- 
rofity  to  allow  thcfe  unhappy  people  to  pafs  through 
his  campj  aqd  he  even  fupplied  them  with  money 
for  their  journey'. 

While  Edward  was  engaged  in  this  fiege,  which 
employed  him  near  a  twelvemonth,  there  pa(fed  ii\ 
different  places  many  other  events ;  and  all  to  the 
honour  of  the  Englifh  arms. 

The  retreat  of  the  duke  of  Normandy  from 
Guienne  left  the  earl  of  Derby  matter  of  the  field  j 
and  he  was  not  negligent  in  making  his  advantage 
of  the  fupcriority.  He  took  Mirebeau  by  aflauk : 
He  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Lufignan  in  the  fame 
manner:  Taillcbourg  and  St.  Jean  d'Angcli  fell 
into  his  hands ;  Poidtiers  opened  its  gates  to  him  -, 
and  Derby  having  thus  broken  into  the  frontiers  on 
that  quarter^  carried  his  incurfions  to  the  banks  of 
the  Loire,  and  HUed  all  the  fouthern  jM-ovinccs  of 
France  with  hoh  or  and  devaftation  «. 

The  flames  of  war  were  at  the  fame  time  kindled 
in  Britanny.  Charles  of  Blois  invaded  that  pro- 
vince with  a  conflderablc  arpy,  and  in  vetted  the 
fortrels  of  Roche  de  Rien;  but  the  countels  of 
Mountfort,  reinforced  by  fome  Englifh  troops  under 
fir  Thomas  Dagworth,  attacked  him  during  the 
night  in  his  entrenchments,  difperfed  his  army,  an4 
took  Charles  himfelf  prifoner  ^.  His  wife,  by  whonx 
he  enjoyed  his  pretcnfions  to  Britanny,  compelled 
by  the  prefent  neceflity,  took  on  her  the  government 

*■  Froiifard,  liv.  i.  chap.  135.  f  Ibid.  chao.  136, 
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of  the  party,  and  proved  herfelf  a  rival  in  every 
ihape,  apd  an  antagonift  to  the  countefs  of  Mount- 
fort,  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  cabinet.  And  while  **U4<^ 
thefe  heroic  dames  prefented  this  extraordinary  fcenc 
to  the  world,  another  princefs  in  England,  of  ftill 
higher  rank,  (bowed  herielf  no  lefs  capable  of  ex- 
erting every  manly  virtue. 

The  Sco^tifh  nation,  after  long  defending,  with  War  witU 
incredible  perfeverance,  their  liberties  againft  the  Scortund, 
fupcrior  force  of  the  Englilh,  recalled  their  king 
David  Bruce  in  1342.     Though  that  prince,  nei-  * 
ther  by  his   age  nor  capacity,  could  bring  them 
great  afliftance,  he  gave  them^  the  countenance  of 
fovereign  authority ;  and  as  Edward's  wars  on  the 
continent  proved  a  great  diverfion  to  the  force  of 
England,  they  rendered  the  balance  more  equal  be- 
tween the  kingdoms.   In  every  truce  whidi  Edward 
concluded  with  Philip,  the  king  of  Scotland  was 
comprehended ;  and  when  Edward  made  his  laft  in- 
vafion  upon  France,  David  was  ftrongly  folicitcd 
by  his  ally  to  begin  alfo  hoftilities,  and  to  ii)vade 
the  northern  counties  of  England.     The  nobility  of 
his  nation  being  always  forward  in  fuch  incurfions, 
David  foon  muftered  a  great  army,  entered  North- 
,  umberland  at  the  head  of  above  50,000  men,  and 
carried  his  ravages  and  devaftations  to  the  gates  of 
Durham '.     But  queen  Philippa,  affembling  a  body 
of  little  more  than  1 2,000  men*",  which  fhe  entrufted 
to  the  command  of  lord  Piercy,  ventured  to  ap- 
proach him  at  Neville's  Crofs  near  that  city  j  and 
riding  through  the  ranks  of  her  army,  exhorted 
every  man  to  do  his  duty,  and  to  take  revenge  on 
thefe  barbarous  ravagers  *.     Nor  could  Ihe  be  per- 
fuiaded  to  leave  the  field,  till  the  armies  were  on  the 
point  of  engaging.     The  Scots  have  often  been  un-  i/di  oa. 
fortunate  in  the  great  pitched  battles  which  they 
fought  yrith  the  Englifti  j  even  though  they  com- 

<  Froiirard,  liv.  i.  cMp*  *ZJ*  ^  I^>^*  c^^P*  >3.^* 
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^  y^  ^'  "^"^y  ckclincd  fuch  engagements  where  the  fupe* 
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riority  of  numbers  was  not  on  their  fide :  But  never 
did  they  receive  a  more  fatal  blow  than  the  prefenc 
They  were  broken  and  chafed  off  the  field :  Fifteen 
thoufand  of  them,  fome  hiftorians  fay  twen^  thou- 
fand,  were  flain ;  among  whom  were  Edward  Keidi 
earl  marefchal,  and  fir  Thomas  Charteris  chancellor: 
And  the  king  himfelf  was  taken  prifoner,  with  the 
earls  of  Sutherland,  Fife,  Monteith,  Carric>  Jord 
Douglas,  and  many  other  noblemen". 

Philippa,  having  fecured  her  royal  prifoner  in 
the  Tower",  croffed  the  fca  at  Dover i  and  was  re- 
ceived in  the  Englifh  camp  before  Calais  with  ail 
the  triumph  due  to  her  rank,  her  merit,  and  her 
fucccfs.  This  age  was  the  reign  of  chivalry  and 
i^cf  ^7^  gallantry :  Edward's  court  excelled  in  thefc  accom- 
plifhments  as  much  as  in  policy  and  arms :  And  if 
any  thing  could  juftify  the  obfeauious  devodon  then 
profeffed  to  the  fair  fcx,  it  mult  be  the  appearance 
of  fuch  extraordinary  women  as  fhone  forth  during 
that  period. 

The  town  of  Calais  had  been  defended  with  re- 
markable vigilance,  conftancy,  and  bravery  by  the 
townfmen,  during  a  fiege  of  unufual  length:  But 
Philip,  informed  of  their  diftrefled  condition,  de- 
termined at  laft  to  attempt  their  relief;  and  he  ap- 
proached the  Englifli  with  an  immenfe  army,  which 
the  writers  of  that  age  make  amount  to  200,000 
men.  But  he  found  Edward  fo  furrounded  with 
morafles,  and  fecured  by  entrenchments,  that,  with- 
out running  on  inevitable  deftruftion,  he  concluded 
it  impoffible  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  Englifli 
camp.  He  had  no  other  refoprce  than  to  fend  his 
rival  a  vain  challenge  to  meet  him  in  the  open  field; 
which  being  refufcd,  he  was  obliged  to  decamp 
with^his  army,  and  difperfe  them  into  their  feveral 
provinces  "*. 

«  Froiffard,  liv,  i.  chap.  139.  "  Rymcr,  vol.  v.  p.  537. 
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John,  of  Vicnnc,  governor  of  Calais^  now  (aw 
the.  neccfldty  of  furrendering  his  fbrtrcfs,  which  was 
reduced  to  the  laft  extremity  by  famine  and  the  fa-  '*i^ 
tigue  of  the  inhabitants.  He  appeared  on  the  w^ls^ 
and  made  a.fignal  to  the  Englifti  centinels  that  he 
defired  a  parley.  Sir  Walter  Manny  was  lent  to 
him  by  Edward^.  "  Brave  knight/'  cried  the  go- 
vernor, "  I  have  been  entrufted  by  my  fovercign 
^^  with  the  command  of  this  town:  It  is  almoft  a 
^^  year  fince  you  befieged  me ;  and  I  have  endea-> 
<c  voured,  as  weU  as  thofe  under  me,  to  do  our 
*<  duty.  But  you  are  acquainted  with  our  prefent 
*«  condition  :  We  have  no  hopes  of  relief}  we  are 
^^  perifhing  with  hunger;  I  am  willing  therefore 
^*  to  furrender,  and  defire,  as  the  Ible  condition,  to 
•*  enfure  ^t  lives  and  liberties  of  thefe  brave  men» 
^^  who  have  {o  long  ihared  with  me  every  danger 
**  and  fatigue  ^" 

Manny  replied,  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  intentions  of  the  king  of  England ;  that  that 
prince  was  incenfed  againft  the  townfmen  of  Calais 
for  their  pertinacious  refilbmce,  and  for  the  evib 
which  they  had  made  him  and  his  fubje^ls  fufier; 
that  he  was  determined  to  take  exemplary  venge- 
ance on  them ;  and  would  not  receive  the  town  on 
any  condition  which  ihould  confine  him  in  the  pu- 
nifhment  of  thefe  offenders.  "  Confider,"  replied 
Vienne,  "  that  this  is  not  the  treatment  to  which 
**  brave  men  are  intitled:  If  any  Englifh  knight 
*«  had  been  in  my  fituation,  your  king  would  have 
*^  expefted  the  fame  condu<3:  from  him.  The  in- 
**  habitants  of  Calais  have  done  for  their  fovereign 
*^  what  merits  the  efteem  of  every  prince  j  much 
^^  more  of  fb  gallant  a  prince  as  Edward.  But  I 
*'  inform  you,  that  if  we  muft  perifh,  we  (hall  not 
"  perifli  unrevenged ;  and  that  we  are  not  yet  fo 
^*  reduced,  but  we  can  fell  our  lives  at  a  high  price 

f  FrvifTard^  ilr.  i.  chap,  146. 
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^'  to  the  vidors.    It  is  the  intereft  of  both  (ides  ta 

^ **  prevent  thefc  defperate  extremities;  and  I  czped 

IS47.  "  that  you  yourfelfj  brave  kni^t>  will  inteipofe 
**  your  good  offices  with  your  pnnce  in  our  bchalC* 
Manny  was  ftruck  with  the  juftnefs  of  the  fenri- 
ments^  and  reprefented  to  the  king  the  danger  of 
reprifals,  if  he  fhould  give  fuch  treatment  to  mt  in- 
habitants of  Calais.  Edward  was  at  laft  perfuaded 
to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  conditions  defnanded: 
He  only  infifted  that  fix  of  the  moft  confiderabk 
^  Citizens  ihould  be  fent  to  him^  to  be  diipofed  of  as 

^#ci^^*^c-^^>^c  thought  proper ;  that  they  (hould  come  to  his 
camp  carrying  the  keys  of  the  city  in  their  hands, 
bareheaded  and  barefooted,  with  ropes  about  their 
necks:  Aodj  on  thefe  conditions,  he  promiled  to 
ipare  the  lives  of  all  the  remainder^. 

When  this  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  Cahus, 
it  ftruck  the  inhabitants  with  new  confternadon. 
To  facrifice  fix  of  their  fellow-citizens  to  certain 
deilrudion  for  fignalifing  their  valour  in  a  common 
eaufe,  appeared  to  them  even  more  fevere  than  that 
general  punifhment  with  which  they  were  before 
threatened  i  and  they  found  themfelves  incapable  of 
coming  to  any  refolution  in  fo  cruel  and  difiiefsful  a 
fituation.  At  laft  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
called  Euftace  de  St.  Pierre,  whofe  name  deferves 
CO  be  recorded,  ftepped  forth,  and  declared  himfelf 
willing  to  encounter  death  for  the  fafety  of  his 
friends  and  companions:  Another,  animated  by  his 
example,  made  a  like  generous  offer :  A  third  and 
a  fourth  prefchted  themfelves  to  the  fame  fate ;  and 
the  whole  number  was  foon  completed.  Thefc  fix 
heroic  burgeflcs  appeared  before  Edward  in  the 
guifc  of  malefaftors,  laid  at  his  feet  the  keys  of 
their  city,  and  were  ordered  to  be  led  to  execution. 
It  is  furprifing  that  fb  generous  a  prince  Ihould 
ever    have  entertained  fuch  a  barbarous  purpofe 

^FjmKkfd,  liy.  i,  chap.  146* 
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agsdnft  fuch  men^  and  ftiU  more  that  he  ihonld  chap. 
fcrioufly  perfift  in  the  refolution  of  executing  it*.  .  j^]^ 
But  the  entreaties  of  his  queen  favcd  his  memory     ,34;, 
from  that  infamy:  She  threw  herfelf  on  her  knees 
before  him^  apd^  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  be^;ed  the 
lives  of  thefe  cidzens.  Having  obtamed  her  requeft^ 
Ihe  carried  them  into  her  tent,  ordered  a  repaft  to 
be  fet  before  them,  and,  after  making  them  a  pr?- 
£ent    of  money   and  clothes,    difmiSed  them  in 
lafcty '. 

Th£  king  took  pofTeffion  of  Calais  -,  and  imme-  4th  Aug. 
diately  executed  an  aft  of  cigour,  more  jufUfiable, 
becaufe  more  neceiTary,  than  that  which  he  had  be- 
fore refolved  on.  He  knew  that,  notwithilanding 
his  pretended  title  to  the  crown  of  France,  every 
Frenchman  regarded  him  as  a  mortal  enemy :  He 
therefore  ordered  all  the  inhabitants  of  Calais  to 
evacuate  the  town,  and  he  peopled  it  anew  with 
Engliihi  a  policy  which  probably  prefer ved  fo  long 
to. his  fucceiTors,  the  dominion  pf  that  important 
fprtrefs.  He  made  it  the  ftaple  of  wool,  leather, 
tin,  and  lead  i  the  four  chiefs  if  not  the  iole  com- 
modities of  the  kingdom,  for  which  there  was  any 
cpnfiderable  demand  in  foreign  markets.  All  the 
Englifli  were  obliged  to  bring  thither  thefe  goods : 
Foreign  merchants  came  to  the  fame  place  in  order 
to  Aurchaie  them :  And  at  a  period  when  pofts 
were  not  eftabliflied,  and  when  the  communication 
between  ftates  was  fo  imperfeft,  this  inftitution, 
though  it  hurt  the  navigation  of  England,  was 
probably  of  advantage  to  the  kingdom. 

Through  the  mediation  of  the  pope's  legates,  i34«« 
Edward  concluded  a  truce  with  France  -,  but,  even 
during  this  ceffation  of  arms,  he  had  very  nearly 
loft  Calais,  the  fole  fruit  of  all  his  boafted  vidories. 
The  king  had  entrufted  that  place  to  Aimery  de 
Favie,  an  Italian,  who  had  difcoveied  bravery  and 

*  See  note  [H]  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
'  Fioiflard,  liv.  u  chap.  ^. 
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CHAP,  condud  in  the  wars,  but  was  utterly  deflicute  of 
i_y^'  every  principle  of  honour  and  fidelity.  This  man 
S54«.  agreed  to  deliver  up  Calais  for  the  fum  of  20,000 
crowi3  >  and  Geoffrey  de  Charnij  who  commanded 
the  French  forces  in  thofe  quarters,  and  who  knew 
tJiat,  if  he  fucceeded  in  this  fervice,  he  (hoold  not 
be  difavowed,  ventured,  without  confulting  his  ma- 
fter,  to  conclude  the  bargain  with  him.  Edward, 
informed  of  this  treachery  by  means  of  Aimcry's 
fecretary,  fummoned  the  governor  to  London  on 
other  pretences;  and  having  charged  him  with  the 
guilt,  promifed  him  his  life,  but  on  condition  that 
he  would  turn '  the  contrivance  to  the  dcftruftion  of 
the  enemy.  The  Italian  eafily  agreed  to  this  double 
treachery.  A  day  was  appointed  for  the  admiflion 
of  the  French ;  and  Edward,  having  prepared  a  force 
of  about  a  thoufand  men,  under  fir  Walter  Manny, 
fecretly  departed  from  London,  carrying  with  him 
the  prince  of  Wales ;  and.  Without  being  fufpeftcd, 
arrived  the  evening  before  at  Calais.  He  made  a 
proper  difpofition  for  the  reception  of  the  enemy, 
and  kept  all  his  forces  and  the  garrifon  under  arms. 
On  the  appearance  of  Charni,  a  chofen  band  of 
French  foldiers  was  admitted  at  the  poftern;  and 
Aimery,  receiving  the  ftipulated  fum,  promiled 
that,  with  their  affiftance,  he  would  immediately 
open  the  great  gate  to  the  troops,  who  were  waityig 
with  impatience  for  the  fulfilling  of  his  engage* 
T.H9.  ment.  AH  the  French  who  entered  were  imme- 
iftjan.  diately.  flain,  or  taken  prifoners:  The  great 
gate  opened :  Edward  rulhed  forth  with  oies  of 
batrie  and  of  vidory  :  The  French,  though  afto- 
niflied  at  the  event,  behaved  with  vdour :  A  fierce 
and  bloody  engagement  enfued.  As  die  morning 
broke,  the  king,  who  was  not  diftinguilhed  by  his 
arms,  and  who  fought  as  a  private  man  under  the 
(landard  of  fir  Walter  Manny;  remarked  a  French 
gentleman,  called  Euftace  de  Ribaumont,  wlio  ex- 
erted himfelf  with  Angular  vigour  and  bravery  j  and 
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he  was  leized  with  a  defirc  of  trying  a  firtgle  com-  chap. 
bat  with  him.  He  ftepped  forth  from  his  troop,  ^  ^^^ 
and  challenging  Ribaumont  by  name  (for  he  was  1349 
known  to  him),  began  a  (harp  and  dangcrousf^fen- 
countcr.  He  was  twice  beaten  to  the  ground  by 
the  valour  of  the  Frenchman :  He  twice  recovered 
himfelf :  Blows  were  redoubled  with  equal  force  on 
both  fides:  The  viftory  was  long  undecided;  till 
Ribaumont,  perceiving  himfelf  to  be  left  almoft 
aloncj  called  out  to  his  antagonift,  Sir  knigb'ty  I 
yield  my/elf  your  prifoner ;  and  at  the  fame  time  de- 
livered his  fword  to  the  king*  Moft  of  the  French, 
being  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  intercepted  in 
their  retreat,  loft  either  their  fives  or  their  liberty '. 
The  French  officers  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Englifti  were  condufted  into  Calais  y  where 
Edward  difcovercd  to  them  the  antagonift  with 
whom  they  had  the  honour  to  be  engaged,  and 
treated  them  with  great  regard  and  courtefy.  They 
were  admitted  to  fup  with  the  prince  of  Wales  and 
the  Englifh  nobility;  and,  after  fupper,  the  king 
himfelf  came  into  the  apartment,  and  went  about, 
converfing  familiarly  with  one  or  other  of  his  pri- 
foners.  He  even  addreflfed  himfelf  to  Charni,  and 
avoided  reproaching  him,  in  too  fevere  terms,  with 
the  treacherous  attempt  which  he  had  made  upon 
Calais  during  the  truce :  But  he  openly  beftowed 
the  higheft  encomiums  on  Ribaumont ;  called  him 
the  moft  valorous  knight  that  he.  had  ever  been  ac- 
quainted with  ;  and  confefTed  that  he  himfelf  had  at 
no  rime  been  in  fo  great  danger  as  when  engaged 
in  combat  with  him.  He  then  took  a  ftring  of 
pearls,  which  he  wore  about  his  own  head,  and 
throwing  it  over  the  head  of  Ribaumont,  he  faid 
to  him,  *'  Sir  Euftace,  I  beftow  this  prefent  upon 
"  you  as  a  teftimony  of  my  efteem  for  your  bra- 
**  ytry :  And  I  defire  you  to  wear  it  a  year  for  my 

•  Froiiiarijy  Ht.  i.  chap*  140,  i^tf  t^%^ 
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^'  fake :  I  know  you  to  be  gay  and  amorous^  and 

^^ ^  "  to  take  delight  in   the  company  of  ladies  and 

7349.  ^'  damfels:  Lee  them  all  know  from  what  hand 
<'  you  had  the  prefent:  You  are  no  longer  a  pri- 
*'  loner;  I  acquit  you  of  your  ranibm;  and  you 
"  are  at  liberty  to-morrow  to  dilpofe  of  yourfclf 
<«  as  you  think  proper." 

Nothing  proves  more  evidently  the  vaft  luperi- 
ority  affumed  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  above  all 
the  other  orders  of  men  during  diofe  ages»  than  die 
extreme  difference  which  Edmrd  nuule  in  his  treat- 
ment of  theie  French  knights^  and  that  of  the  fix 
citizens  of  Calais^  who  had  exerted  more  fignal 
bravery  in  a  cau&  more  juftifiable  and  more  bo* 
nourable. 
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Injiimion  of  tbt  Garter State  of  Prance-—^ 

Battle  of  Pointers Captivity  of  the  king  of 

France-'^-^State  of  that  kingdom-^-'^InvaJion  of 

France Peace  of  Bretigni State  of  France 

Expedition  into  Cafiile Rupture  toitb 

France—— ^Illfuccefs  of  the  Englijh^— Death  of 

the  prince  of  Wales Death — and  character  of 

the  king  Mifcellaneous  tranfaSions  '  in  this 

reign. 

THE   prudent  conduft  and  great  fuccefs  of  chap* 
Edward  in  his  foreign  wars  had  excited  a     xvi. 
iitrong  emulation  and  a  tmilitary  genius  among  the  ^    •"  -^ 
Englifh  nobility;  -and  thefc  turbulent  barons>  over-     '^*'* 
awed  by  the  crown,  gave  now  a  more  ufeful  direc- 
tion to  their   ambition,    and  attached  themfelves 
CO  a  prince  who  led  them  to  the    acquifition  of 
riches  and  of  glory.   That  he  might  farther  promote  inftitutlon 
the  fpirit  of  emulation  and  obedience,  the  king  in-  of  the 
ftittited  the  order  of  the  Garter,  in  imitation  of..2^±_---;::— 
lR>me  orders  of  a  like  nature,  religious  as  well  as  ""I^^^Pr: — 
military,   which  had  been  eftablilhed  in  different 
parts  of  Europe.     The  number  received  into  this 
order  cpnfiftcd  of  twenty-five  perfons,  befides  the 
fovereign ;  and  as  it  has  nev^r  been  enlarged,  this  • 

badge  of  difUnAion  continues  as  honourable  as  at  its 
firil  inftitution,  and  is  flill  a  valuable,  though  a 
cheap  prefent,  which  the  prince  can  confer  on  his 
greateft  fubjefts.  A  vulgar  ftory  prevails,  but  is 
not  fupported  by  any  ancient  authority,  that,  at  a 

court-  -  j 
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CHAP,  court- ball,  Edward's  miftrcls,  commonty  fuppofcd 
^_/^  to  be  the  countcfs  of  Saliftury,  dropped  her  garter; 
iz^.  and  the  king,  taking  it  up,  obfervol  fomc  of  dc 
courtiers  to  fmile,  as  if  they  thought  that  he  had 
not  obtained  this  favour  merely  by  accident :  Upon 
which  he  called  out,  Honijoit  qui  tnaly  penfe^  Evil 
CO  him  that  evil  thinks ;  and  as  eveiy  incident  of 
gallantry  among  thoic  ancient  warriors  was  magni- 
fied into  a  matter  of  great  importance*,  he  infti- 
tuted  the  order  of  th«  Garter  in  memoriat  of  this 
event,  and  gave  thefe  words  as  the  motto  of  the 
order.  This  origin>  though  frivolous,  is  not  un- 
fiiitable  to  the '  manners  of  the  times ;  and  it  is  in- 
deed difficult  by  any  other  means  to  account^  either 
for  the  ieemingly  unmeaning  terms  of  the  motto> 
or  for  the  peculiar  badge  of  ^e  garter,  which  ieems 
to  have  no  reference  to  any  purpofe  either  of  mili- 
tary ufe  or  ornament. 

But  a'fudden  damp  was  thrown  over  this  fefti- 
vtty  and  triumph  of  the  court  of  Ei^land^  by  a 
deHruftive  peftilence  which  invaded  that  kin^om^ 
as  well  as  the  reft  of  Europe ;  and  is  computed  to 
have  fwept  away  near  a  third  of  the  inhabitants  in 
every  country  which  it  attacked.  It  was  probably 
more  fatal  in  great  cities  than  in  the  country  i  and 
above  fifty  thoufand  fouls  are  faid  to  have  periihed 
by  it  in  London  alone  \  This  malady  firft  diico- 
vcred  itfclf  in  the  north  of  Afia,  was  fpread  over  all 
that  country,  made  its  progrefs  from  one  end  of 
Europe  to  the  other,  and  fenfibly  depopulated  every 
flate  through  which  it  paffed.  So  grievous  a  cala^ 
micy,  more  than  die  pacific  difpoiition  of  the 
princes,  ferved  t6  maintain  and  prolong  the  truce 
between  France  and  England. 

•  Sec  notie  [I]  at  the  tnA  of  the  volume. 

«  Stowcs  Survey,  p.  4.78.  There  were  buried  50,000  bodies  in 
one  church-yard,  which  fir  Walter  Manny  had  bought  for  the  ufe 
of  the  poor.  The  Tame  autlior  fays,  that  there  died  abov9  50^000 
pcrl'ons  oi  ihc  plague  in  Norwicby  v.-hich  is  ^uiie  incredible* 
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During  this  truce  Philip  de  Valois  'died,  with-  CHAP 
out  being  able  to  fe-eftablilh  the  affairs  of  Francej  ^^J^^^^\ 
which  his*  bad  fuccefs  againft  England  had  thrown  1350. 
into  extreme  diforder..  This  monarch,  during  the 
firft  years  of  his  reign,  had  obtained  the  appellation 
of  Fortunatei  and  acquired  the  charafter  of  prudent ; 
but  he  ill  maintained  either  th?  one  or  the  other  $ 
Icfs  from  his  own  fault,  than  becaufe  he  was  over* 
matched  by  the  fuperior  fortune  and  fuperior  genius 
of  Edward*  But  the  incidents  in  the  reign  of  his 
Ion  John  gave  the  French  nation  caiife  to'  regret 
even  the  calamitous  times  of  his  predeccffor.  John 
was  diftinguifhed  by  many,  virtues,  particularly  a 
Icrupulous  honour  and  fidelity  :  He  was  not  defici- 
ent in  perfonal  courage :  But  as  h^  wanted  that 
mafterly  prudence  and  forefight,  which  his.  difficult 
fituation  required,  his  kingdom  was  at  the  fame 
time  difturbed  by  inteftine  commotions,  and  op- 
preffed  with  foreign  wars.  The  chief  fource  of  its  ,3^^, 
calamities  was  Charles  k'mg  of  Navarre,  who  re-  State  of 
ccived  the  epithet  of  the  bird  or  wicked^  and  whofe 
condu£b  fully  entided  him  to  that  appellation.  This 
prince  was  defcended  ^rora  males  of  the  blood  royal 
of  France ;  his  mother  was  daughter  of  Lewis 
Hutin ;  he  had  himfelf  efpoufed  a  daughter  of  king 
John  :  But  all  thefe  ties,  which  ought  to  have  con- 
nected him  with  the  throne,  gave  him  only  greater 
power  to  fliake  and  overthrow  it.  With  regard  to 
hrs  perfonal  qualities,  he  was  courteous,  affable, 
engaging,  eloquent;  full  of  infinuation  and  addrefsj 
inexhaultiblc  in  his  refources ;  adtive  and  enterprif- 
ijig.  But  thefe  fplendid  accompliihmcnts  were 
attended  with.fuch  defefts  as  rendered  them  perni- 
cious to  h^  country,  and  even  ruinous<to  himfelf: 
He  was  volatile,  inconftant,  faithlefe,  <  revengeful^ 
malicious:  Reftraincd  by  no  principle  or  duty: 
Infatiabk'  in  his  prctenfions  :  And  whether  fucceff- 
ful  or  unfortunate  in  one^enterprife,  he  immediately 
undertook  another^  in  which  he  was  never  deterred 
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c  HA  ?  fr6m  employing  the  moft  crinunal  add  moft  cfiibo^ 

1^  '^  nourable  expedients. 
1354*  Th£  conftable  of  Eu,  who  had  been  taken  prv 
foner  by  Edward  at  Caen^  recovered  his  13>erty>  on 
the  promife  of  delivering  as  his  ranfom  the  town  of 
GuifneSy  near  Calais,  of  which  he  was  foperior  lord: 
^ut  as  John  was  offended  at  this  ftipuiation^  which, 
if  fulfilled^  opened  ftill  £uther  chat  fixmtier  to  die 
rneniy ;  and  as  he  fu(pe£ted  the  conftable  of  more 
dangerous  connexions  with  the  king  of  En^and^ 
he  ordered  him  to  be  ieized,  and,  without  any 
legal  or  formal  trial,  put  him  to  death  in  prifixi. 
Charles  de  la  Cerda  was  appointed  coiAable  in  his 
place ;  and  had  a  like  fatal  end :  The  king  of  Na- 
varre ordered  him  to  be  afiaflinated  -,  and  foch  was 
the  weaknefs  of  the  crown,  that  this  prince,  inftead 
of  dreading  punifhment,  would  not  even  agree  to 
a(k  pardon  for  his  ofience,  but  on  condition  that  he 
flioukl  receive  an  acceffion  of  territory :  And  he 
had  alfo  John's  iecond  fon  put  into  his  hands  as  a 
fecurity  for  his  perfon,  when  he  came  to  court,  and 
performed  this  a&  of  mock  penitence  and  humilia* 
tion  before  his  foverdgn  *• 
1355*  The  two  French  princes  ieemed  entirely  recon- 
ciled ;  but  this  dil&mulanon,  to  whidi  John  Ibb- 
mitted  from  neceffity,  and  Charles  from  habit,  did 
not  long  condnue;  and  die  king  of  Navarre  knew 
that  he  had  reafon  to  apprehend  the  snoft  fevert 
vengeance  for  the  many  crimes  and  treafons  whidi 
he  had  aheady  committed,  and  the  ftill  greater,' 
which  he  was  meditating.  To  cnfure  himlrif  of 
prote&bn,  he  entered  into  a  (ecret  correfpondence 
with  England,  by  means  of  Henry  ead  xn  Derby, 
now  earl  of  Lancafter,  who  at  that  time  was  em- 
ployed in  fruitlefs  negociations  for  peace  at  Avig- 
non, under  the  mediation  of  the  p(^.  John  de- 
te^ed  this  correfpondence;  and  to  prevent  the  dan- 

»  Fnitbad,  lir.  i«  cVtp.  144* 
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jgjUtm  cfefta  of  k^  he  fent  forces  into  Normandy,  c  ha  p. 
the  chief  feat  of  the  kina  of  Navarre's  power,  and*^  '^ 
attacked  his  cafties  and  fortrefies«  But  hearing  thtt  1355. 
Edward  had  prepared  an  army  to  fupport  his  ally^ 
he  had  die  weaknefs  to  propofe  an  accommodadon 
with  Charles,  and  even  to  give  this  traitorous  fub* 
je£t  the  fum  of  a  hundred  thouiand  crowns  as  the 
purchafe  of  a  feigned  reconcilement,  which  rendered 
him  ilill  more  dangerous.  The  king  of  Navarre^ 
infolent  from  pafl  impunity,  and  deiperate  from 
the  dangers  which  he  apprehended,  continued  hi« 
intrigues;  and  aflbdating  himfelf  with  Geoffi^ 
d'HarCourt,  who  had  received  his  pardon  from 
Philip  de.  Valoist  but  perfevered  (till  in  his  fa&ious 
diipofition^  he  increafed  the  number  of  his  pardfans 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  He  even  feduced. 
by  his  addrefs,  Charles  t£e  king  of  France's  eldeft 
fbn,  a  youth  of  feventeen  years  of  age,  who  was  the 
firft  that  bore  the  appellation  of  Dauphin,  by  the 
re-union  of  the  province  of  Dauphiny  to  the  crown* 
But  this  prince,  being  made  fenfible  of  the  danger 
and  folly  of  thefe  connexions^  promiled  to  m^e 
atonement  for  the  offence  by  die  facrifice  of  his 
afibciates ;  and,  in  concert  with  his  father,  he  in* 
vited  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  other  noblemen  of 
the  party,  to  a  feafl  at  Roiien,  where  they  were  be- 
trayed into  the  hands  of  John.  Some  of  the  moft 
obnoxious  were  immediately  led  to  execution ;  the 
king  of  Navarre  was  thrown  into  prifon'':  But  this 
ftroke  of  ieverity  in  the  kbg,  and  of  treachery  in 
the  dauphin,  was  far  from  proving^  decifive  in 
msuntaining  the  royal  authority.  Phmp  of  Navarre 
brother  to  Charles,  and  Geoffrey  d*Harcourt,  put 
.  aU  the  towns  and  caftles  belonging  to  that  prince 
in  a  poflure  of  defence ;  and  had  immediate  re- 
courie  to  the  protection  of  England  in  this  de* 
Operate  extremity. 

^  Froiflinl^  liv.  i.  fha^).  146.    Ardbiuy,  f.  %^%4 
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^xvi^*  The  truce  between  the  two  kingdoms,  which 
y^r^^-^  had  always  been  ill  obferved  on  both  fides,  was  Jiow 
1S55*  expired ;  and  Edward  was  entirely  free  to  fupport 
the  French  malcontents.  Well  pleafcd  that  the 
fa6tions  in  France  had  at  length  gained  him  ibme 
partifans  in  that  kingdom,  which  his  pretenfions 
to  the  crown  had  never  been  able  to  accomplifli, 
he  purpofcd  to  attac^k  his  enemy  both  on  the 
fide  ot  Guienne,  under  the  command  of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  and  on  that  of  Calais,  in  his  own 
pcrfon.    . 

Young  Edward  arrived  in  the  Garronne  with  his 
army,  on  board  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  fail,  at- 
tended by  the  earls  of  Warwic,  Salisbury,  Oxford, 
Suffolk,  and  other  Euglifli  noblemen.  Being  joined 
by  the  vaffals  of  Gafcony,  he  took  the  field;  and  as 
the  prefent  diforders  in  France  prevented  every  pro- 
per plan  of  defence,  he  carried  on  with  impunity 
his  ravages  and  devaftations,  according  to  the  mode 
of  war  in  that  age.  He  reduced  all  the  villages  and 
feveral  towns  in  Languedoc  to  afties :  He  prcfirnted 
himfelf  before  Thouloufe;  pafled  the  Garronne, 
and  burned  the  fuburbs  of  CarcafTonne ;  advanced 
even  to  Narbonne,  laying  every  place  waftc  around 
him :  And  after  an  incurfion  of  fix  weeks,  returned 
with  a  vaft  booty  and  many  prifoners  to  Guienne, 
where  he  took  up  his  winter-quarters*.  The  con- 
ftable  of  Bourbon,  who  commanded  in  thefc  pro- 
vinces, received  orders,  though  at  the  head  of  a 
fuperior  army,  on  no  account  to  run  the  hazard  of 
a  batde. 

The  king  of  England's  incurfion  from  Calais  was 
of  the  fame  nature,  and  attended  with  the  fame  iflue. 
He  broke  into  France  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army ;  to  which  he  gave  a  full  licence  of  .plundering 
and  ravaging,  the  open  country.  He  advanced  to 
St.  Omer,  where  the  king  of  France  was  poftedj 

<  Froiflard,  lir,  i.  chap.  144.  146. 
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and  on  the  retreat  of  that  prince  followed  him  to  ^J?«^^* 
Hefdin'^.     John  ftill  kept  at  a  diftance>  and  de-  ^     _\ji 
dined  an  engagement:  But,  in  order  to  fave  his     1355, 
reputation,  he  fent  Edward  a  challenge  to  fight  a 
pitched  battle  with  him ;  a  ufual  bravado  in  that 
age,  derived  from  the  praftice  of  fingle  combat,  and 
ridiculous  in  the  art  of  war.     The  king  finding  no 
fincerity  in  this  defiance,   retired  to    Calais,  and 
thence  went  over  to  England,  in  order  to  defend 
that  kingdom  againft  a  threatened  invafion  of  the 
Scots. 

The  Scots,  taking  advantage  of  the  king's  ab- 
fence,  and  that  of  the  military  power  of  England, 
had  furprifed  Berwic;  and  had  colleded  an  army 
with  a  view  of  committing  ravages  upon  the  north- 
ern provinces :  But  on  the  approach  of  Edward 
they  abandoned  that  place,  which  was  not  tenable 
while  the  caftle  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Englifh ; 
and  retiring  to  their  mountains,  gave  the  enemy  fiiU 
liberty  of  burning  and  deftroying  the  whole  coun- 
try from  Berwic  to  Edinburgh  *.  Baliol  attended 
Edward  on  this  expedition  j  but  finding  that  his  * 
conftant  adherence  to  the  Englifli  had  given  his 
countrymen  an  unconquerable  averfion  to  his  title, 
and  that  he  himfelf  was  declining  through  age  and 
iofirmities,  he  finally  refigned  into  the  king's  hands 
his  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  *,  and  re- 
ceived in  lieu  of  them  an  annual  penfion  of  2000 
pounds,  with  which  he  paffed  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  privacy  and  retirement. 

During  thefe  military  operations,  Edward  re- 
ceived information  of  the  increafing  diforders  in 
France,  arifing  from  the  imprifonment  of  the  king 
of  Navarre  j  and  he  fent  Lancafter,  at  the  head  of 
a  fmall  army,  to  fupport  the  partifans  of  that  prince 
in  Normandy.     The  war  was  condufted  with  vari- 

y  FroiflEirdy    iJv.  i.    chap.  144.     Ave(bury,  p.  236.      Walfing. 
p.  171.  s  Walfing.  p.  171.  *  Rymer,  vol.  v. 

p.  823.    Ypod.  Neuft.  p«  521. 
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CHAP,  ous  fuceefi;  hvk  diiefly  to  the  diiadvantage  of  die 
^^-_f  French  malcantents ;  i&  an  innpoitant  event  hap- 
pened in  the  other  quarter  of  the  kingdom,  which 
had  iK^il  nigh  proved  fatal  to  the  monarchy  of  France^ 
and  direw  every  thing  into  die  utmost  confufion. 
s35^«         The  princes  of  Wales,  encouraged  by  die  ilicoefi 
of  the  preceding  campaign,  took  the  field  with  an 
army,  which  no  hiftorian  makes  amount  to  above 
I  a»ooo  men,  and  of  which  not  a  third  were  Engjilh; 
and,  with  this  fmall  body,  he  ventured  to  penetrate 
into  the  heart  of  France.    After  ravaging  the  Age- 
nois,  Quercy,  and  the  Limouj[in,  he  entered  die 
province  of  Berry  -,  and  made  fome  atucks,  though 
without  fuccefs,    on  the  towns   of  Bourgcs  and 
Iflbudun.     It  appeared,  that  his  intentions  were  to 
march  into  Normandy,  and  to  join  his  forces  with 
thofe  of  the  earl  of  Lancafter  and  the  partifans  of 
the  king  of  Navarre ;  but  finding  all  the  bridges 
on  the  Loire  broken  down,  and  every  pais  carefully 
guarded,  he  was  obliged  to  think  or  making  his 
retreat  into  Guiennc^,     He  found  tins  refoludon 
the  more  neceflary,  from  the  intelligence  which  he 
received  of  the  king  of  France's  motions.     That 
monarch,  provoked  at  the  infult  offered  him  by 
this  incurfion,   and  entertaining  hopes  of  fuccefs 
*  from  the  young  prince's  temerity,  collected  a  great 
army  of  above  60,000  men,  and  advanced,  by  hafty 
marches,  to  intercept  his  enemy.    The  prince,  not 
aware  of  John's  near  approach,  loft  fome  days  on 
his  retreat  before  the  caftle  of  Remorantin^i  and 
thereby  ^ave  die  French  an  opportunity  of  over- 
Battle  of    taking  him.     They  came  within  i^ht  at  Mauper- 
Foiaicrs.    ^jg  near  Poidtiers ;  and  Edward,  fenfible  that  his 
-^^=-^     retreat  was  now  become  imprafticable,  prepared  for 
^          batde  with  all  the  courage  of  a  young  hero,  and 
I         mtk  all  the  prudence  of  the  oldeft  and  moft  expc« 
rienccd  commander,, 

■^  Walfing.  p.  171. 

*  Froiffard,  Ur.  i.  chap.  15?,    Walfing.  p.  17%, 
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But  the  utmoft  prudence  and  courage  would  ^^^^^ 
have  proved  infufficient  to  fave  him  in  this  extre-  ^^    *_| 
mity^  had  the  king  of  France  known  how  to  make     ns^. 
vA  of  his  preient  advantages.    His  great  fuperio* 
rity  in  numbers  enabled  him  to  furround  the  enemy; 
and,   by   interesting  all  provifions,   which  were 
already  become  fcarce  in  the  EngliiH  camp,  to  re« 
duce  diis  fmall  army>  without  a  blow,  lo  the  neceC- 
fity  of  furrendering  at  difcretion.    But  (uch  was  the 
impatient  ardour  of  the  French  nobility,   and  ib 
much  had  their  thoughts  been  bent  on  overtaking 
the  Englifh  as  their  fole  obje£t,  that  this  idea  never 
ftruck  stay  of  the  commanders ;  and  they  immedi- 
ately took  meafurcs  for  the  aflault,  as  for  a  certain 
viftory.    While  the  French  army  was  drawn  up  in 
order  of  batde,  they  were  ftopped  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  cardinal  of  Perigord;    who,   having 
learned  the  approach  of  the  two  armies  to  each 
other,  had  hauened,  by  interpofinff  his  ^ood  offices, 
to  prevent  any  farther  cffufion  of  Chnftian  blood. 
By  John's  permiffion,  he  carried  propofals  to  the 
prince  of  Wales ;  and  found  him  fo  fenfible  of  the 
bad  pofture  of  his  affairs,  that  an  accommodation  ' 
feemed  not  impracticable.     Edward  told  him,  that 
he  would  agree  to  any  terms  confident  with  his  own 
honour  and  that  of  England;  and  he  offered  to 
purchafe  a  retreat,  by  ceding  all  the  conquefts  which 
he  had  made  during  this  and  the  former  campaign^ 
and  by  ftipulating  not  to  ferve  againft  France  dur« 
ing  the  courfe  of  fcven  years.     But  John,  imagin- 
ing that  he  had  now  got  into  his  hands  a  fufficienc 
pledge  for  the  reftitution  of  Calais,  required  that 
Edward  fhould  furrender  himfelf  prifoner  with  a 
hundred  of  his  attendants ;  and  offered,  on  thefe 
terms,  a  fafc  retreat  to  the  Englifti  army.    The 
prince  rejeded  the  propofal  with  difdain ;  and  de- 
clared that  whatever  fortune  might  attend  him» 
England  Ihould  never  be  obliged  to  pay  the  price 
of  his  ranfom.    This  refolute  anfwer  cut  off  all 
Gg4  hop^* 
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^xv^^*  hopes  of  acGomrtiodation*;  but,  as  the  day  was  al- 
^    1  ^  ready  fpent  in  ncgociating,  the  battle  was  delayed 
1356.     till  the  next  morning  **. 

Ths  cardinal  of  Perigord,-as  did  all  the  pidaces 
of  the  court  of  Ronne,  bore  a  great  attachment  to 
the  French  interefts  but  the  moft  determined  enemy 
could  not,  by  any  expedient,  have  done  a  greater 
prejudice  to  John's  affairs  than  he  did  them  by  this 
19th  Sept.  delay.  The  prince  of  Wales  had  leifure,  during 
the  night,  to  ftrengthen,  by  new  entrenchments,  the 
poft  which  he  had  before  fo  judicioufly  chofen ;  and 
he  contrived  an  ambufti  of  300  men  at  arms,  and 
as  many  archers,  whom  he  put  under  the  command 
of  the  Captal  de  Buche,  and  ordered  to  make  a 
circuit,  that  they  might  fell  on  the  flank  or  rear  of 
the  French  army  during  the  engagement.  The  van 
of  his  army  was  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Warwic, 
the  rear  by  the  carls  of  Saliftury  and  Suffolk,  the 
main  body  by  the  prince  himfclf.  The  lords  Chan- 
dos,  Audclcy,  and  many  other  brave  and  experi- 
enced commanders,  were  at  the  head  of  different 
corps  of  his  army. 

John  alfq  arranged  his  forces  in  three  divifions, 
nearly  equal:  The  firft  was  commanded  by  the 
duke  6f  Orleans,  the  king's  brother;  the  fecond  by 
the  dauphin,  attended  by  his  two  younger  brothers; 
the  third  by  the  king  himfelf,  who  haS  by  his  fide 
Philip  hi3  fourth  fon  and  favourite,  then  about  four- 
teen years  of  age.  There  was  no  reaching  the 
Englifh  army  but  through  a  narrow  lane,  covered 
on  each  fide  by  hedges  \  and  in  order  to  open  this 
paffage,  the  rpareilhals  Andrehen  and  Clermont 
were  ordered  to  advance  with  a  fcparate  detachment 
ofme(iat  arms.  'While  they  marched  along  the 
Jane,  a  body  of  Englifh  archers,  who  lined  the 
hedges,  plyed  them  on  each  fide  with  their  arrows; 
»p4  being  very  near  them,  yet  placed  in  pcrfe^ 

ft  f  rpiflaid,  liv.  i,  cbap.  |6i. 
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iafety,  they  coolly  took  their  aim  againft  the  ene-  C  ha  p; 
my,  and  flaughtered  them  with  impunity.  The  ^  _  /^ 
French  detachment,  much  difcouraged  by  the  un-  135^. 
equal  combat,  and  diminiihed  in  their  number, 
arrived  at  the  end  of  the  lane,  where  they  met  on 
the  open  ground  the  prince  of  Wales  himfelf,  at 
the  head  of  a  chofen  body,  ready  for  their  reception. 
They  were  difcomfited  and  overthrown :  One  of  the 
marefchals  was  flain;  the  other  taken  prifoncr:  And 
the  remainder  of  the  detachment,  who  were  ftill  in 
the  lane,  and  cxpofcd  to  the  fhot  of  the  enemy, 
without  being  able  to  make  refiftance,  recoiled 
upon  their  own  army,  and  put  every  thing  into  dis- 
order*. In  that  •  critical  moment  the  Captal  de 
Buche  unexpeftedly  appeared,  and  attacked  in  flank 
the  dauphin's  line,  which  fell  into  Ibme  confufion. 
Landas,  Bodenai,  and  St.  Venant,  to  whom  the 
care  of  that  young  prince  and  his  brothers  had  been 
committed,  too  anxious  for  their  charge  or  for  their 
own  fafcty,  carried  them  off  the  field,  and  fet  the  * 
example  of  flight,  which  was  followed  by  that  whole 
divifion.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  feized  with  a  like 
panic,  and  imagining  all  was  lofl:,  thought  no  longer 
of  fighting,  but  carried  ofi^  his  divifion  by  a  retreat, 
which  foon  turned  into  a  flight.  Lord  Chandos 
called  out  to  the  prince,  that  the  day  was  won  -,  and 
encouraged  him  to  attack  the  divifion  under  king 
John,  which,  though  more  numerous  than  the  whole 
Englifti  army,  were  fomewhat  difmaycd  with  the 
precipitate  flight  of  their  companions.  John  here 
made  the  utnnofl:  efforts  to  retrieve  by  his  valour 
what  his  imprudence  had  betrayed;  and  the  only 
refiftance  made  that  day  was  by  his  line  of  battle. 
The  prince  of  Wales  fell  with  impetuofity  on  fbmc 
German  cavalry  placed  in  the  front,  and  commanded 
by  the  counts  of  Sallebruche,  Nydo,  and  Nofto: 
A  fierce  battle  enfued :  One  fide  were  encouraged 

i  FroiiliMrd}  Iiv,  i,  chap.  }6a, 
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?  J^'*  bjr  the  near  prolpca  of  fo  great  a  riaory ;  Tlie 
1,^^^-^^  other  were  ftimulatsed  by  the  fliame  of  quitting  die 
13^6.  field  to  an  enemy  fo  much  inferior:  But  the  three 
German  generals^  together  with  the  duke  of  Athens 
conftable  of  France,  falling  in  batde,  that  body  of 
cavalry  gave  way,  and  left  die  king  himfelf  expofed 
to  the  whole  fury  of  the  enemy.  The  ranks  were 
every  moment  thinned  around  him:  The  nobks 
fell  by  his  fide  one  after  another :  His  ion,  force 
fourteen  years  of  age,  received  a  wound,  while  he 
was  fighane  valiandy  in  defence  of  his  &ther  :  The 
king  himielf,  (pent  with  fetigue,  and  overwhelmed 
by  numbers,  might  eafily  have  been  flain  -,  but  every 
Englifh  ffendeman,  ambidous  of  taking  alive  the 
royal  priioner,  (pared  him  in  the  aftion,  exhorted 
him  to  (urrender,  and  oflTered  him  quarter ;  Several 
who  attempted  to  feize  him  fuffered  for  their  teme- 
rity. He  ftill  cried  out,  ff^bere  is  »y  ecu/in,  tbt 
frince  ^  Wholes  ?  and  feemed  unwilling  to  become 
Ctptivity  prifoner  to  any  pcrfon  of  inferior  rank.  But  being 
^Fmcef  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  prince  was  at  a  diftance  on  the  fieU» 
*  he  threw  down  his  gaundet,  and  yielded  him(elf  to 
Dennis  de  Morbec,  a  knight  of  Arras,  who  had 
been  oblieed  to  By  his  country  for  murder.  His 
fon  was  taKen  with  him^ 

Th£  prince  of  Wales,  who  had  been  carried 
•way  in  purfuit  of  the  fiying  enemy,  finding  the 
field  entirely  clear,  had  ordered  a  tent  to  be  pitched, 
and  was  repofing  himfelf  after  the  toils  ot  batdci 
enquiring  dill  with  great  anxiety  concerning  the 
fate  of  tne  French  monarch.  He  difpatched  the 
earl  of  Warwic  to  bring  him  intelligence ;  and  that 
nobleman  came  happily  in  time  to  fave  the  life  <3i 
the  captive  prince,  which  was  expofed  to  m-eater 
danger  than  it  had  been  during  the  heat  of  me  ac- 
tion. The  Englifh  had  taken  him  by  violence  from 
Morbec :  The  Gafcons  claimed  the  honour  of  de« 

'  Rymer,  vol.  vi.  p.  71.  154.    F^oiflard,  llv.  i.  chap.  164. 
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tiining  the  royal  priibncr :  And  fome  brutal  fol-  €  H  a  p. 
dicrs,  rather  than  yidd  the  prize  to  their  rivals,  had .^^^['^ 
threatened  to  put  him  to  death  *.    Warwic  over-     J336.    . 
awed  both  parties,  and  approaching  the  king  with 
ereat  demonftrations  of  refpe£t|  offered  to  conduft 
him  to  the  prince's  tent. 

Here  commences  the  real  and  truly  admirable 
beroifin  of  Edward :  For  victories  are  vulgar  things 
in  compariibn  of  that  nxxieration  and  humanity  dis- 
played by  a  youn^  prince  of  twenty-feven  years  of 
age,  not  yet  cooled  from  the  fgry  of  battle,  and 
eUted  by  as  extraordinary  and  as  unexpected  fucccfs 
as  had  ever  crowned  the  arms  of  any  commander. 
He  came  forth  to  meet  the  captive  king  with  all 
the  marks  of  regard  and  fympathy;  adminiftered 
comfort  to  htm  amidft  his  misfortunes ;  paid  him  the 
tribute  of  praife  due  to  his  valour,-  and  afcribcd  his 
€wn  viftory  merely  to  the  blind  chance  of  war,  or 
to  a  fuperior  providence,  which  controls  all  the 
efibrts  of  human  force  and  prudence  *.  The  beha* 
viour  of  John  fliowed  him  not  unworthy  of  this 
courteous  treatment:  His  prefent  abjcft  fortune 
never  made  him  forget  a  moment  that  he  was  a 
king :  More  touched  by  Edward's  generofity  than 
by  his  own  calamities,  he  confefled,  that,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  defeat  and  captivity,  his  honour  was 
ftill  unimpaired  j  and  that,  if  he  yielded  the  viftory, 
it  was  at  leaft  gained  by  a  prince  of  fuch  confum* 
mate  valour  and  humanity. 

Edward  ordered  a  repaft  to  be  prepared  in  his 
tent  for  the  prifoner  j  and  he  hirafelf  ferved  at  the 
royal  captive's  taWe,  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  his 
retinue:  He  ftood  at  the  king's  back  during 
the  meal;  conftandy  refufed  to  take  a  place  at 
table  i  zifd  declared,  that,  bein^  a  fubje£b,  he  was 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  diftance  between  his 
own  rank  and  that  of  royal  majefty,  to  aflume  fuch 
fi-eedom.    AU  his  father's  pretentions  the  crown  of 

f  Froiflard,  Ut.  i.  chap.  16^  *  FouL  Cerotl.  p.  197. 
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C  H  A  P«  France  were  now  buried  in  oblivion :  John^  in  cap* 
^^yi'^  tivity,  received  the  honours  of  a  king,  which  were 
'  J357.  refufed  him  when  (eated  on  the  throne :  His  mil^ 
fortunesj  not  his  title,  were  refpeded;  and  the 
French  prifoners^  conquered  by  this  elevadoa  of 
mind,  more  than  by  their .  late  difcomfiture,  burft 
into  tears  of  admiration ;  which  were  only  checked 
by  the  refledkion,  that  fuch  genxiine  and  unaltered 
heroifm  in  an  enemy  muft  certainly  in  the  iffuc 
•prove  but  the  more  dangerous  to  their  native 
country  *. 

All  the  Englifh  and  Gafcon  knights  imitated 
the  generous  example  fet  them  by  their  prince.  The 
captives  were  every  where  treated  with  humanity^ 
and  were  foon  after  difmifled,  on  paying  nxxieKUe 
ranfoms  to  the  peribns  into  whofe  hands  they  had 
fallen.  The  extent  of  their  fortunes  was  confi- 
dered ;  and  an  attention  was  given,  that  they  fliould 
jftill  have  fuiEcient  means  left  to  perform  their  mili- 
tary fervice'in  a  manner,  fuitable  to  their  rank  and 
quality.  Yet  fo  numerous  were  the  noble  prifbnersi 
that  thefe  ranfoms,  added  to  the  fpoils  gained  in  the 
I  field,  were  fufficient  to  enrich  the  prince's  army  j 
and  as  they  had  fufFcre<J  very  little  in  the  adlion, 
their  joy  and  exultation  were  complete. 

The  prince  of  Wales  conduced  his  prifoner 
to  Bourdeaux  5  and  not  being  provided  with  forces 
fo  numerous  as  rinight  enable  him  to  pufli  his  pre- 
fent  advantages,  he  concluded  a  two  years  truce 
with  France  ^  which  was  alfo  become  requifite,  that 
he  might  condu^^  the  captive  king  with  fafety  into 
England.  He  landed  at  Southwark,  and  wa^  met 
by  a  great  concourfe  of  people  of  all  ranks  and  fta- 
»4fhMay.  tions.  The  prifoner  was  clad  in  royal  apparel,  and 
mounted  on  a  white  fteed,  diilinguifhed  by  its  fize 
and.  beauty,  and  by  the  richnefs  of  its  furniture. 
The  conqueror  rode  by  his  fide  in  a  meatier  attire^ 
and  carried  by  a  black  palfry.    In  this  fituation,  more 

}  Froiflard,  liv.  i*  chapf  i68*  ^  Rymci*,  vol.  vi.  p.  ^s- 
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glorious  than  all  the  infolent  parade  of  a  Roman 

triumph,  he  paffed  through  the  ftreets  of  London,  _  ^  ^ 

and  prcfented  the  king  of  France  to  his  father,  who      1357. 

ad>ranced  to  meet  him,  and  received  him  with  the 

fame  courtefy  as  if  he  had  been  a  neighbouring 

potentate  that  had  voluntarily  come  to  pay  him  a 

friendly  vifit*.     It  is  impoflible,  in  reflefting  on 

this  noble  ^onduft,  not  to  perceive  the  advantages  ' .  ' 

which  refulted  from  the  otherwife  whimficsJ  prin-  />/    '      / 

ciples  of  chivalry,  and  which  gave  men,  in  thofe  ^'^^^^  ^j^ 

rude  times,  fome  fuperiority  even  over  people  of  a 

more  cultivated  age  and  nation. 

The  king  of  France,  befides  the  generous  treats 
ment  which  he  met  with  in  England,  had  the  me- 
lancholy confolation  of  the  wretched,  to  fee  com- 
pank)ns  in  affliftion.  The  king  of  Scots  had  been 
eleven  years  a  captive  in  Edward's  hands ;  and  the 
good  fortune  of  this  latter  monarch  had  reduced  at 
once  the  two  neighbouring  potentates,  with  whom 
he  was  engaged  in  war,  to  be  prifoners  in  his  capital. 
But  Edward,  finding  that  the  conqweft  of  Scotland 
was  nowife  advanced  by  the  captivity  of  its  fove- 
rei^,  and  that  the  government,  condufted  by  Ro- 
bert Stuart  his  nephew  and  heir,  was  ftill  able  to 
defend  itfelf,  confented  to  reftore  David  Bruce  to 
his  liberty,  for  the  ranfom  of  100,000  marks,  fter- 
ling ;  and  that  prince  delivered  the  fons  of  all  his 
principal  nobility  as  hoftages  for  the  payment". 

Meanwhile,   the  captivity  of  John,  joined  to     1338. 
the  preceding  diforders  of  the  French  government,  |^'*  °^ 
had  produced  in  that  country  a  diffolution,  almoft    '^*"^'' 
total,  of  civil  authority,  and  had  occafioned  confii- 
fions,  the  moft  horrible  and  deftrudive  that  had 
ever  been  experienced  in  any  age  or  in  any  nation. 
The  dauphin,  now  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
naturally  aflfumed  the  royal  power  during  his  father's 
captivity;  but  though  endowed  with  an  excellent 
capacity,  even  in  fuch  early  years,  he  poflefled  nei- 

'  Froiflard,  liv.  i.  chap.  173.  "»  Ryincr,  vol,  vi.  p.  45, 

4^«  S««  56.    FroUTard,  liv.  i.  «lNip>  174..    WalfinghaiQ,  p.  171.  - 
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^  xA  ^'  ^^^  cxp^ence  nor  atidioricjr  iufficient  to  defei4 1 
^  *^  ftate,  aflailed  at  once  by  foreign  power  and  IhakcQ 
a}5S«  by  inteftine  fedion*  In  order  to  obtain  fupply^  lie 
aflfcinbled  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom :  That  aflem* 
biy,  inftead  of  lupporting  his  adminiftrationj  «cre 
chemfelves  feized  with  the  fpirit  of  confuficm;  aod 
laid  hold  of  the  prefent  opportunity  to  demand 
limitations  of  the  prince's  power^  the  punUhment  of 
pafl  malverfations^  and  the  liberty  of  die  kii^  of 
Navarre*  Marcd,  provoft  of  the  merchama,  and 
firft  magiftrate  of  Paris,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  ef 
the  unruly  populace ;  and  from  the  violence  and  te- 
merity of  his  character,  pulhed  them  to  coarniic 
the  moft  criminal  outrages  againft  the  royal  autbo^ 
riry.  They  detained  the  dauphin  in  a  ibrt  of  cap- 
tivity; they  murdered  in  his  prefencc  Robert  dc 
Clermont  and  John  de  Conflans,  marefchals^  the 
one  of  Normandy,  the  other  of  Burgundy ;  th^ 
threatened  all  the  other  minifters  with  a  like  fitt; 
and  when  Charles,  who  was  obliged  to  temporlfi: 
and  diilemble,  made  his  efcape  from  their  bands^ 
they  levied  war  againft  him,  and  openly  creded  the 
fiandard  of  rebellion.  The  other  cities  of  the  king- 
dom, in  imitation  of  the  capital,  fbook  off  the  dau- 
phin's authority;  took  the  government  into  their 
own  hands ;  and  fpread  the  diforder  into  every  pro- 
yince.  The  nobles,  whofe  inclinations  led  them  to 
adhere  to  the  crown^  and  were  naturally  diipofed  to 
check  thefe  tumuks,  had  loft  all  their  influence; 
and  being;  reproached  with  cowardice  on  accouAi 
of  the  bate  defertion  of  their  fovereign  in  the  battle 
of  Poi6tiers,  were  treated  with  univerfal  contempt 
by  the  inferk)r  orders.  The  troops,  who,  fisom  the 
deficiency  of  pay,  were  no  longer  retained  in  difci* 
pline,  threw  off  all  regard  to  their  officers»  ibught 
the  means  of  fubfiftence  by  plunder  and  robberyt* 
and  affiKiating  to  them  all  the  diforderly  peop^ 
with  whom  that  age  abounded,  formed  numerout 
bands,  which  infefted  ail  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
They  defolated  the  open  country  i  burned  and  pluor 
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^ered  the  villages ;  and  by  cutting  off  all  means  rf  C  ^  A  ?• 
communication   or  iubfiftaice,  reduced  even  the  ^    J^ 
inhabitattts  of  the  walled  towns  to  the  moft  extreme     13^* 
neceffity.     The  peafants,  fermerly  opprefied  and 
now  left  unproteded  by  their  mafiers,  became  de-» 
iperate  from  their  prefent  mifery ;  and  rifing  every 
where  in  arms^  carried  to  the  laft  extremity  thofe 
difbrders  which  were  derived  from  the  fedition  of 
the  citizens  and  difbanded  foldiers  "•    The  gentry^ 
hated  for  their  tyranny,  were  every  where  expoied 
CO  (the  violence  of  popular  rage ;    and  inftead  of 
meeting  with  the  regard  due  to  their  paft  dignity, 
became  only,  on  that  account,  the  objeft  of  more 
wanton  infult  to  the  mutinous  peafants.   They  were 
hunted  like  wild  beafts,  and  put  to  the  fword  with-* 

out  mercy :  Their  caftles  were  confumed  with  fire,  U    ^ ^ 

and  levelled  to  the  ground :  Their  wives  and  daugh-*  M'C^<^A'^  '  ^ 
tcrs  were  firft  ravifhcd,  then  murdered :  The  favages  /iy>^ 

proceeded  fo  far  as  to  impale  fome  gendemen,  and  f^^a^^  f/in^ 

roaft  them  alive  before  a  flow  fire:  A  body  of  nine    — -    ^ 

thoufand  of  them  broke  into  Meaux,  where  the  wife 
of  the  dauphin,  with  above  300  ladies,  had  taken 
(belter :  The  moft  brutal  treatment  and  moft  atro* 
cious  cruelty  were  juftly  dreaded  by  this  helplefs 
company:  But  the  Captal  de  Buche,  though  in  the 
fcrvice  of  Edward,  yet  moved  by  generofity  and  by 
the  gallantry  of  a  true  knight,  flew  to  their  refcue, 
and  beat  off  the  peaiants  with  great  flaughter.  In 
other  civil  wars,  the  oppofite  fa£dons,  falling  under 
the  government  of  their  feveral  leaders,  commonly 
preferve  ftill  the  veftige  of  fome  rule  and  order :  But 
here  the  wild  ftate  otnature  feemed  to  be  renewed ; 
Every  man  was  thrown  loofe  and  independent  of  his 
fellows :  And  the  populoufnefs  of  the  country,  de« 
rived  from  the  preceding  police  of  civil  fociety, 
ferved  only  to  increafe  the  horror  and  confuflon  of 
the  fcene. 

Amidst  thefe  diibnkrs,  the  king  of  Navarrft 
made  his  efcape  from  prifon,  and  prefent^d  a  dan- 

o  Fr^UTard)  Hy«  i«  chap.  i9i,  183,  i^^ 
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gcrous  leader  to  the  furious  malcontents  ^  But  the 
fplcndid  talents  of  this  prince  qualified  him  only  to 
do  mifchief,  and  to  increafe  the  public  diftradions : 
He  wanted  the  fteadinefs  and  prudence  requifitc  for 
making  his  intrigues  fubfervient  to  his  ambition^ 
and  forming  his  numerous  partifans  into  a  regular 
fadtion.  He  revived  his  pretentions^  fomewhat  ob^ 
folete,  to  the  crown  of  France :  But  while  he  ad- 
vanced this  claim,  he  relied  entirely  on  his  alliance 
with  the  Englifh,  who  were  concerned  in  intereft  to 
difappoint  his  pretentions ;  and  who,  being  public 
and  inveterate  enemies  to  the  Hate,  ferved  only,  by 
the  friendfhip  which  they  fcemingly  bore  him,  to 
render  his  caufe  the  more  odious.  And  iti  all  his 
operations  he  acled  more  like  a  leader  of  banditti, 
than  one  who  afpired  to  be  the  head  of  a  regular 
government,  and  who  was  engaged,  by  his  ftation^ 
to  endeavour  the  re-eftabliflimcnt  of  order  in  the 
community. 

The  eyes,  therefore,  of  all  the  French,  who 
wiflied  to  reftore  peace  to  their  miferable  and  defo- 
lated  countiy,  were  tumed  towards  the  dauphin; 
and  that  young  prince,  though  not  rerfiarkable  for 
his  military  talents,  pofletied  fo  much  prudence  and 
fpirit,  that  he  daily  gained  the  afqendant  over  all 
his  enemies.  Marcel,  the  feditious  provoft  of  Paris, 
was  flain  while  he  was  attempting  to  deliver  the  city 
to  the  king  of  Navarre  and  the  Engliih  j  and  the 
capital  immediately  returned  to  its  duty'.  The' 
mod  confiderable  bodies  of  the  mutinous  peaiants 
were  difperfed  and  put  to  the  fword :  Some  bands 
of  military  robbers  underwent  the  fame  fate :  And 
though  many  grievous  diforders  ftill  reinained« 
France  began  gradually  ,to  aflume  the  face  of  a 
regular  civil  government,  and  to  form  fomc  plan 
for  its  defence  and  fecurity. 

During  the  confqfion  in  the  dauphin's  affairs,   ' 
Edward  feemed  to  have  a  favourable  opportunity  for 

•  Froii&nli  liv.  i«  chap.  iSx«  P  Ibid.  chap.  itj. 
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pulhing  his  conquefts :    But  befidb  that  his  hands  C  ha  i* 

were  tied  by  the  truce;  and  he  could  only  afliil  un-  , '  ^  \ 

derhand  the  faftion  of  Navarre  5  the  ftate  of  the      1358.        \ 
Englifh  finances  and  military  power  during  thofe  ^ 

ages,  rendered  the  kingdom  incapable  of  making  \ 

any  regular  or  fteady  effort,  and  obliged  it  to  exert 
its  force  at  very  diftant  intervals,  by  which  all  the 
projected  ends  were  commonly  difappointed.  Ed- 
ward employed  himfelf,  during  a  conjundture  fo 
inviting^  chiefly  in  negotiations  with  his  prifoner; 
and  John  had  the  weaknefs  to  fign  terms  of  peace, 
which,  had  they  taken  effeft,  muft  have  totally 
ruined  and  difmembered  his  J^ingdom.  He  agreed 
to  reftore  all  the  provinces  which  had  been  polTefTed 
by  Henry  II.  and  his  two  fons,  and  to  annex  them 
for  ever  to  England,  without  any  obligation  of  ho- 
mage or  fealty  on  the  part  of  the  Engiilh  monarch. 
But  the  dauphin  and  the  ftates  of  France  rejeded  this 
treaty,  fo  dilhonourable  and  pernicious  to  the  king- 
dom ^ ;  and  Edward,  on  the  expiration  of  the  truce, 
having  /now  by  fubfidies  and  frugality  colledled  (bine 
treafure,  prepared  himfelf  for  a  new  invafion  of- 
France. 

The  great  authority  and  renown  of  the  king  and 
the  prince  of  Wales,  the  fplendid  fuccefs  of  their 
former  cnterprifes,  and  the  certain  profpc6t  of  plun- 
der from  the  defencelefs  provinces  of  France,  foon 
brought  together  the  whole  military  power  of  Eng- 
land; and  the  fame  motives  invited  to  Edward's 
ftandard  all  the  hardy  adventurers  of  the  different 
countries  of  Europe '.  He  paflfed  over  to  Calais,  where 
he  affembled  an  army  of  near  a  hundred  thoufand 
men ;  a  force  which  the  dauphin  could  not  pretend  to 
withftand  rn  the  open  field :  That  prince,  therefore, 
prepared  himfelf  to  elude  a  blow  which  it  was  im- 
pollible  for  him  to  refill.  He  put  all  the  confider- 
able  towns  in  a  pofture  of  defence,  ordered  them  to 

<l  FrolfTard,  liv.  i.  chap,  sot*  ^  Ibid.  chap..  105. 
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C  HA  P.  be  fupplied  with  magazines  and  provifions ;  dif&i- 
^  _'^  butea  proper  garrifons  in  all  places ;  ieciired  every 
135s.  thing  valuable  in  the  fortified  cities;  znd  chofe  his 
own  ftation  at  Paris,  with  a  view  of  allowing  tte 
enemy  to  vent  their  fury  on  the  open  country. 
1559.  The  king,  aware  of  this  plan  of  defence,  was 
^th  Nov,  obliged  to  carry  along  with  him  fix  thoufand  wag- 
cons,  loaded  with  the  provifions  neceflary  ^r  the 
lubfiftcnce  of  his  army.  After  ravaging*  the  pro- 
vince of  Picardy,  he  advanced  into  Champagne; 
•and  having  a  ilrong  defire  of  being  crowned  king 
Tnvafionof  of  France  at  Rhcims,  the  ufual  place  in  which  tlus 
France,  ceremony  is  performed,  he  laid  fiegc  to  that  city, 
and  carried  on  his  attacks,  though  without  fuccefs, 
for  the  fpace  of  feven  weeks*.  The  place  was 
brav^ely  defended  by  the  inhabitants,  encouraged  by 
chc  exhortations  of  the  archbifiiop  John  de  Craon; 
till  the  advanced  feafon  (for  this  expedition  was  cn- 
«3'^'  tered  i^pon  in  the  beginning  of  winter)  oblig^  the 
king  to  raifc  the  fiege.  The  province  of  Cham- 
j)agnc  mcaR while  was  defolated  by  his  incurfions; 
and  he  thence  condudtcd  his  army  with  ^  like  in- 
tent into  Burgundy.  He  took  and  pillaged -Ton- 
nerre,  Gaillon,  Avalon,  and  other  fmall  places^ 
but  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  that  he  might  prefcrvc 
his  country  from  farther  ravages,  coniented  to  pay 
him  the  lum  of  100,000  noblest  Edward  then 
bent  his 'march  towards  th^  Nivernois,  which  iaved 
itfelf  by  a  like  cdmpofition :  He  laid  wafte  Brie  and 
the  Gatinois;  and  after  a  long  march,  very  dc- 
ftrudtive  to  France,  and  fomewhat  ruinous  to  his 
own  troops,. he  appeared  before  the  gates  of  Paris, 
and  taking  up  his  quarters  at  Bourg-la-Reine,  ex- 
tended his  army  to  Long-jumeau,  Mont-rouge, 
an4  Vaugirard.  He  tried  to  provoke  the  dau]^n 
to  hazard  a  battle,  by  fending  him  a  defiance  i  bus 


•  FroiflaF|l«  \iVk  i.  chap.  io8.    Walfing.  p.  174. 
t  Kymer,  vol.  vi.  p.  t6l.    Walfiog.  p*  t;^* 
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could  not  make  that  prudent  prince  change  his  plan  ^^Jj^  ^' 
of  opct-ations.     Paris  was  fafe  from  the  danger  of  ^'    _'  ^ 
an  aflault  by  its  numerous  garrifon  j  from  that  of  a     1360* 
blockade  by  its  well  fupplied  magazines :  And  as 
£dward  himfelf  could  not  fubfift  his  army  in  a  coun- 
try wafted  by  foreign  and  domeftic  enemies,  and  left 
alfo  empty  by  the  precaution  of  the  daxiphin,  he  . 
•was  obliged  to  remove  his  quarters ;  ^d  he  fpread 
his  troops  into  the  provinces  of  Maine,   Beaufle, 
and  the  Chartraine,  which  were  abandoned  to  the 
fury  of  their  devaftations ".     The  only  repofe  which 
France  experienced,    was   during    the   feftival  of 
Eafter,  when  the  king  flopped  the  cpurfe  of  his  ra- 
vages.    Fof  fuperftition  can  fometimes  reftrain  the 
rage  of  men,  which  neither  juftice  nor  humanity  is 
able  to  control. 

While  the  war  was  carried  on  in  this  ruinoui 
manner,  the  negotiations  for  peace  were  never  in- 
terrupted :  But  as  the  king  ftill  infifted  on  the  fall 
execution  of  the  treaty,  which  Jie  had  made  with 
his  prifoner  at  London,  and  which  was  ftrenuoufly 
rejefted  by  the  dauphin,  there  appeared  no  likeli- 
hood of  an  accommodation.  The  earl,  now  duke  — I'l  -• 
of  Lancafter  (for  this  title  was  introduced  into  Eng-  "^ 

land  during  the  prefent  reign)  endeavoured  to  foftcn 
the  rigour  of  thefe  terms,  and  to  finifli  the  war  on 
more  equal  and  reafonable  conditions.  He  infifted 
with  Edward,  that  notwithftanding  his  great  and  fur- 
prifing  fuccefles,  the  objeft  of  the  war,  if  fuch  were 
to  be  efteemed  the  acquifition  of  the  crown  of 
France,  was  not  become  any  nearer  than  at  the 
commencement  of  it ;  or  rather  was  fet  at  a  greater 
diftance  by  thofe  very  vidories  and  advantages  which 
fecmed  to  lead  to  it.  That  his  claim  of  fucceffion 
had  not  from  the  firft  procured  him  one  partifan  in 
the  kingdom ;  and  the  continuance  of  thefe  dcftrtic- 
cive  hoftilities  had  united  every  Frenchman  in  the 

•  Walfing.  p.  175, 
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CHAP,  moft  implacable  animofity  againft  him.  That  though 
t  _  _'^  inteftine  faftion  had  creepcd  into  the  governmcDt  ^ 
1360.  of  France,  ii;  was  abating  every  moment;  and  no 
party,  even  during  the  grcatefl  heat  of  the  contcft, 
when  fubjeftion  under  a  foreign  enemy  ufually  ap- 
pears preferable  to  the  dominion  of  fellow- citizens, 
had  ever  adopted  the  pretenfions  of  the  king  of 
England.  That  the  king  of  Navarre  himfelf,  who 
alone  was  allied  with  the  Englifh,  inftead  of  being  a 
cordial  friend,  was  Edward's  moft  dangerous  rival, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  his  partifans,  pofleffed  a  much 
preferable  title  to  the  crown  of  France.  That  the 
prolongation  of  the  war,  however  it  might  enrich 
the  Englifli  Ibldiers,  was  ruinous  to  the  king  him- 
felf,  who  bore  all  the  charges  of  the  armament, 
without  reaping  any  folid  or  durable  advantage 
from  it.  That  it  the  prefent  diforders  of  France  con- 
tinuecj,  that  kingdom  would  foon  be  reduced  to 
fuch  a  ftate  of  defolation,  that  it  would  afford  no 
fpoils  to  its  ravagers ;  if  it  could  eftablifh  a  more 
fteady  government,  it  might  turn  the  chance  of  war 
in  its  favour,  and  by  its  fuperior  force  and  advan- 
tages be  able  to  repel  the  prefcnt  viftors.  That  the 
dauphin,  even  during  his  greateft  diftreffes,  had 
yet  conducted  himfelf  with  fo  much  prudence,  as  to 
prevent  the  Englilh  from  acquiring  one  foot  of  land 
in  the  kingdom;  and  it  were  better  for  the  king  to 
accept  by  a  peace  what  he  had  in  vain  attempted  to 
acquire  by  hoftilities,  which,  however  hitherto  fuc- 
cefsful,  had  been  extremely  expenfive,  and  might 
prove  very  dangerous :  And  that  Edward  having 
acquired  fo  hniich  glory  by  his  arms,  the  praile  of 
moderation  was  the  only  honour  to  which  he 
could  now  afpire ;  an  honour  fo  much  the  greater, 
iiS  it  was  durable,  was  united  with  that  of  prudence, 
and  might  be  attended  with  the  moft  real  advan- 
tages ^. 

*  FioiiTard,  liv.  i.  chap.  «ii. 
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These  reafons  induced  Edward  to  accept  of  more  ^  ha  p. 
moderate  terms  of  peace;  and  it  is  probable  that,  .    _   ^^ 
in    order  to  palliate  this  change  of  refohition,  he      1560. 
afcribed  it  to  a  vow  made  during  a  dreadful  tempeft,  ^^^^^5  ®f 
which  attacked  his  army  on  their  march,  and  which    "  '^'^'* 
ancient  hiftorians  reprefent  as  the  caufe  of  thfs  fud- 
den   accommodation*.      The  conferences  between 
the  Englifh  and  French  commiffioners  were  carried 
on  during  a  few  days  at  Bretigni  in  the  Chartraine, 
and  the  peace  was  at  laft  concluded  on  the  following  sth  May. 
conditions  '^ :  It  was  ftipulated  that  king  John  (hould     " 
be  reftored  to  his  liberty,  and   (hould  pay  as  his 
ranfom  three  millions  of  crowns  of  gold,    about 
1,500,000  pounds  of  our  prefent  money*;  which 
was  to  be  difcharged  at  different  payments :    That 
Edward  fliould  for  ever  renounce  all  claim  to  the  * 
crown  of  France,   and  to  the  provinces  of  Nor- 
mundy,  Maine,  Touraine,  and.Anjou,  poflefledby 
his  anceftors ;  and  fliould  receive  in  exchange  the 
provinces  of  Poiftou,  Xaintonge,  TAgenois,  Peri- 
gort,  the  Limoufin,  Quercy,  Rovergue,  TAngou- 
linois,  and  other  diftritfts  in  that  quarter,  together 
with  Calais,  Guifnes,  Montreuil,    and  the  county 
of  Ponthieu,   on  the  other  fide  of  France :    That 
the  full  fovereignty  of  all  thefe  provinces,  as  well  as 
that  of  Guienne,  fhould  be  veiled  in  the  Crown  of 
England,  and  that  France  fliould  renounce  all  title 
to   feudal  jurifdiftion,    h®mage,    or    appeal  from  w 
them :  That  the  king  of  Navarre  fliould  be  reftored  ^ 
to  all  his  honours  and  poiTefllons :    That  Edward 
Ihould  renounce  his  confederacy  with  the  Flemings, 
John  his  connexions  with  the  Scots :    That  the  dif- 
putes  concerning  the  fuccefllon  of  Britanny,    be-    . 
tween  the  families  of  Blois  and  Mountfort,  (hould 
be  decided  by  arbiters  appointed  by  the  two  kings ; 
and  if  the  competitors  refufed  to   fubmit  to  t;he 

X  FroKFai'dy  liv.  i.  chap.  211. 

J  Rymer,  vol.  vi.  p.  178.    Froiflard,  liv.  i,  chap.ai*. 

»  See  note  [K]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  * 
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g  H  A  D.  award,  the  difpute  (hould  no  longer  be  a  ground  of 
^^^^  ^  war  between  the  kingdorns :  And  that  forty  hoftages, 
1360.     fuch  as  (bould  be  agreed  on,  Ihould  be  fent  to  Eng- 
land as  a  fccurity  for  the  execution  of  all  thefc  con- 
^  ditions  \ 

gth  July.  In  confequcnce  of  this  treaty,  the  king  of  France 
was  brought  over  to  Calais  j  whither  Edward  alfo 
foon  after  repaired:  And  there  both  princes  fblenQoly 
ratified  the  treaty.  John  was  fent  to  Boulogne; 
the  king  acconnpanied  him  a  mile  on  his  journey; 
and  the  two  monarchs  parted  -with  many  profefiions, 
probably  cordial  and  fincere,  of  mutual  amity*. 
The  good  difpofition  of  John  made  him  fully  fen- 
fible  of  the  generous  treatment  which  he  had  re- 
ceived in  England,  and  obliterated  all  memory  of 
V  •  the  afcendant  gained  over  him  by  his  rival.  There 
feldom  has  been  a  treaty  of  fo  great  importance  fo 
feithfully  executed  by  both  parties.  Edward  had 
fcarcely  from  the  beginning  .entertained  any  hopes  of 
acquiring  the  crown  of  France :  By  reftoring  John 
to  his  liberty,  and  making  peace  at  a  junfture  fo  fa- 
vourable to  his  arms,  he  had  now  plainly  renounced 
all  pretenfions  of  this  nature ;  He  had  fold  at  a  very 
high  price  that  chimerical  claim :  And  had  at  pre- 
fent  no  other  interefl  than  to  retain  thofe  acquifi^ 
tions  which  he  had  made  with  fuch  lingular  pru- 
dence and  good  fortune.  John,  on  the  other  hand, 
.  though  the  terms  were  fevere,  poflfeffcd  flich  fidelity 
and  honour,  that  he  was  determined  at  all  hazards 
tx)  execute  them,  and  to  ufe  every  expedient  for  la- 
tisfying  a  monargh  who  had  indeed  been  his  greatcft 

s  The  hoftages  were  the  two  fonc^  of  the  French  king*  John  and 
Lewis  I  his  brother  Philip  duke  of  Orleans,  the  duke  of  Bourboo, 
James  de  Bourbon  count  de  Ponthieu,  the  countsd'tu,  de  JLongue- 
ville,  de  St.  Pol,  de  Harcourt,  de  Vendome,  de  vooci,  de  CraoDy  de 
,  Montmorency,  and  many  of  the  chief  nobility  of  France.  The  princes 
were  moftly  releafed  on  the  fulfilling  of  certain  articles :  Others  of  ths 
hoftages,  and  the  duke  of  Berry  among  the  reft,  were  permitted  to  re- 
turn upon  their  parole,  which  they  did  not  keep.  Kymer,  Tol.  n, 
p.  178.  285.  187. 

^  Froiflard,  iiv.  i.  chap,  ax 3. 
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political  enemy,  but  had  treated  him  perfonally  with  chap. 
fingular  humanity  and  regard.     But,  notwithftand-  ^^_^^'^ 
ing  his  endeavours,  there  occurred  many  difficulties     i36o, 
in  fulfilling  his  purpofe ;  chiefly  from  the  extreme 
reluftance  which  many  towns  and  vaffals  in  th^  neigh- 
bourhood of  Guienne  exprefled  againft  fubmitting 
to  the  Englifh  dominion  *" ;  and  John,  in  order  tm 
adjuft  thefc  diflferences,  topk  a  refolution  of  coming     ij^i, 
over  himfelf  to  England,     His  council  endeavoured 
to  dilfuade  him  from  this  raili  defign  i  and  probably 
would  have  been  pleafed  to  fee  him  employ  more 
chicanes  for  eluding  the  execution  of  fo  difadvan- 
tageous  a  treaty :  But  John  replied  to  them,  that 
though  good  faith  were  banilhed  from  the  reft  of  the 
earth,  (he  ought  ftill  to  retain  her  habitation  in  the 
breafts  of  princes.     Some  hiftorians  would  detraft 
from  the  merit  of  this  honourable  conduft,  by  re^ 
preienting  John  as  enamoured  of  an  £ngli(h  lady, 
to  whom  he  was  glad  on  this  i)ret^nce  to  pay  a 
vifit :  But  befides  that  this  furmile  is  not  founded  Qn 
any  good  authority,  it  appears  fomewhat  unlikely, 
on  account  of  the  advanced  age  ^f  that  prince,  who 
was  now  in  his  fifty-fixth  year.     He  was  lodged  in     t%£^ 
the  Savoy ;  the  palace  where  he  had  refided  during 
his  captivity,  and  where  he  loon  after  fickened  and  sth  April* 
died*     Nothing  can  be  a  ftronger  proof  of  the  great 
dominion  of  fortune  over  nqpn,  than  tlie  calamities 
which  purfued  a  monarch  of  Tuch  eminent  valour^ 
goodnefs,    and   honour,    and    which    he    incurred 
merely  by  reafon  of  fome  flight  imprudences,  which 
in  other  fituations  would  have  been  of  no  import- 
ance.    But  though  both  his  reign  and  that  of  his 
father  proved*  extremely  unfortunate  to  their  king- 
dom,  the  French   crown   acquired,    during  their 
time,  very  confiderable  accelTions,  i  fhofe  of  Dau- 
phiny  and  Burgundy.     This  latter  province,  how* 
cver^  John  had  the  imprudence  again  to  difrnqmber 

«  Froiilard,  lif .  i.  chap.  %%^ 
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c  5v^  ^'  ^y  beftowing  it  on  Philip  his  fourth  (on,  the  ob- 
^._,^_'^  je6l  of  his  moft  tender  afFeftions ^ ;  a  deed  which 
136^,      was  afterwards  the  fource  of  many  calamities  to  the 
kingdom. 

John  was  fucceede^  in  the  throne  by  Charles  the 
dauphin;  a  prince  educated  in  the  fchool  of  adver- 
fity,  and  well  qualified,  by  his  confummate  prudence 
and  experience,  to  repair  all  the  lolfes  which  the 
kingdom  had  fuftaincd  from  the  errors  of  his  two 
predeceflbrs.  Contrary  to  the  pradice  of  all  the 
great  princes  of  thofe  times,  which  held  nothing  in 
eftimation  but  military  courage,  he  feems  to  have 
fixed  it  as  a  maxim  never  to  appear  at  the  head  of 
his  armies ;  and  he  was  the  firft  king  in  Europe 
that  Ihowed  the  advantage  of  policy,  forefight,  and 
judgment,  above  a  ra(h  and  precipitate  valour. 
The  events  of  his  reign,  compared  with  thofe  of 
the  preceding,  are.  a  proof  how  little  reafon  king- 
doms have  to  value  themfelves  on.  their  viftories, 
or  to  be  humbled  by  their  defeats ;  which  in  reality 
ought  to  be  afcribed  chiefly  to  the  good  or  bad 
conduft  of  their  rulers,  and  are  of  little  mo- 
ment towards  determining  national  characters  and 
manners. 
State  of  Before  Charles  could  think  of  counterbalancing 

l-iuncc.  ^^  great  a  power  as  England,  it  was  neceflary  for 
him  to  remedy  the  many  diforders  to  which  his 
own  kingdom  was  expofed.  He  turned  his  arms 
againll  the  king  of  Navarre,  the  great  difturber  of 
r  ranee  during  that  age :  He  defeated  this  prince  by 
tlie  conduft  of  Bertrand  du  Guefclin,  a  gentlemaa 
of  Britanny,  one  of  the  moft  accompliflied  charac- 
ters of  the  age,  whom  he  had  the  difcernment  to 
chufe  as  the  inftrumentof  allhis  vi&ories':  And  he 
obliged  his  enemy  to  accept  of  moderate  terms  of 
peace.  Du  Guefclin  was  lefs  fortunate  ia  the  wars 
pf  Britanny,  which  ftiil  continued,  notwithftanding 

f  J^ymer,  vo{.  vi,  p.  4x1,  f  Froiffard,  liv.  i.  chap.  119,  i«o, 
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the  mediation  of  France  and  England:  He  was  de-  c  H  ap, 
feated  and  taken   prifoner  at  Auray  by  Chandos :     ^^'' 


V    m^ 


Charles  of  Blois  was  there  flain,  and  the  young  ,36:4^ 
count  of  Mountfprt  foon  after  got  entire  pofieffion 
of  that  dutchy  "*.  But  the  prudence  of  Charles  broke 
the  force  of  this  blow :  He  fubniitted  to  the  deci* 
fion  of  fortune:  He  acknowledged  the  title  of 
Mountfort,  though  a  zealous  partifan  of  England ; 
and  received  the  proffered  homage  for  his  dominions. 
But  the  chief  obftacle  which  the  French  king  met  with 
in  the  fettlement  of  the  (late  proceeded  from  obfcurc 
enemies,  whom  their  crimes  alone  rendered  eminent, 
and  their  number  dangerous. 

On  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty  of  Bretigni,  the 
many  military  adventurers  who  had  followed  the 
ftandard  of  Edward,  being  difperfed  into  the  feveral 
provinces,  and  pofleffed  offtrong  holds,  refufed  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  or  relinquifli  a  courfe  of  life 
to  which  they  were  now  accuftomed,  and  by  which 
alone  they  could  gain  a  fubfiftence*.  They  aflb- 
ciated  themfelves  with  the  banditti,  who  were  already 
enured  to  tfte  habits  of  rapine  and  violence ;  and, 
under  the  name  of  the  companies  and  companions^ 
became  ^  terror  to  all  the  peaceable  inhabitants. 
Some  Englifh  and  Gafcon  gentlemen  of  charafter, 
particularly  fir  Matthew  Gournay,  fir  Hugh  Cal- 
verly,  the  chevalier  Verte,  and  others,  were  nor 
afhamed  to  take  the  command  of  thefe  rvfRzns,4^^^^^^^^^^ 
whofe  numbers  amounted  on  the  whole  to  near  40,000,  y^y^^^JTi  a^^ 

and  who  bore  the   appearance  of  regular  armies,  ^- 

rather  than  bands  of  robbers.  Thefe  leaders  fought 
pitched  battles  with  the  troops  of  France,  and  gained 
viftories  5  in  one  of  which  Jaques  de  Bourbon,  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  was  flain  ^ :  And  they  proceeded 
to  fuch  a  height,  that  they  wanted  little  but  regular 
fftablifhments  to  become  princes,  and  thereby  lane- 


h  Froiflard,  liv.  i.  chap.  «i7i  ai8>  &c.     Walfing.  p.  i8o. 
;  fi'roiirard,  liv.  i.  chap.  2x4.  ^  Ibid.  chap.  2x4.,  2x5. 
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CHAP,  tify,  by  the  maxims  of  the  world,  their  in&mous 
^^^^^  profefllon.     The  greater  fpoil  they  committed  on 
2364..      the  country,  the  more  cafy  they  found  it  to  recruit 
their  number:     All  thqfe  who  were   reduced  to 
mifery  and  deipair  flocked  to  their  ftandard :    The 
evil  was  every  day  increafing :  And  though  the  pope 
declared    them    excommunicated,    thefe    miUcary 
plunderers,  however  deeply  afFefted  with  the  fcn- 
tence,  to  which  they  paid  a  much  greater  regard 
than  to  any  principles  of  morality,  could  not  be  in- 
duced by  it  to  betake  themfelves  to  peaceable  or 
lawful  profeflTions. 
1^66,         As  Charles  was  not  able  by  power  to  redrefe  (o 
enormous  a  grievance,  he  was  led  by  necefllty,  and 
by  the  turn  of  his  charafter,  to  corred  it  by  policy, 
and  to  contrive  fome  method  of  difcharging  intofo* 
reign  countries  this  dangerous  and  inteftine  evil. 
/  Pet£R,  king  of  Caftile,  ftigmatized  by  his  con* 

temporaries  and  by  pofterity  with  the  epithet  of  Cruel, 
had  filled  with  blood  and  murder  his  kingdom  and 
his  own  family ;  and  having  incurred  the  univerfal 
ha^icd  of  his  fubjeds,  he  kept,  from  prefent  terror 
alolie,  an  anxious  and  precarious  poffeilion  of  the 
throne.  His  nobles  fell  every  day  the  viftimsof  his 
icverity :  He  put  to  death  fcveral  of  his  natural 
brothers  from  groundlefs  jealoufy:  Each  murder, 
by  multiplying  his  enemies,  became  the  occafion  of 
freih  barbarities :  And  as  he  was  not  deftitute  of  ta- 
lents, his  neighbours,  no  lefs  than  his  oWn  fubjeds, 
were  alarmed  at  the  progreis  of  his  violence  aini  in- 
juftice.  The  ferocity  of  his  temper,  inilead  of  be- 
ing foftened  by  His  ftrong  propenGty  to  love,  was 
rather  inflamed  by  that  paflion,  and  took  thence 
new  occafion  to  exert  itfelf.  Inftigated  by  Mary  dc 
Padilla,  who  had  acquired  the  afcendant  over  him, 
he  threw  into  prifon  Blanche  de  Bourbon,  his  wife, 
fifter  to  the  queen  of  France ;  and  Ibon  after  made 
way  by  poifon  for  the  elpoufing  of  his  miflrefs» 
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Henry,  count  of  Tranftamare,  his  natural  brother,  c  ra  p. 
.  feeing  the  fete  of  every  one  who  had  become  obnoxiou$  ,  — ^^'  . 
CO  this  tyrant,  took  arms  againft  him ;  but  being  foiled  j^cs. 
in  the  attempt,  he  fought  for  refuge  in  France,  where 
he  found  the  minds  of  men  extremely  inflamed  againft 
Peter,  on  account  of  his  murder  of  the  French 
princefs.  He  alfced  permiflion  of  Charles  to  enlift 
the  companies  in  his  fervice,  and  to  lead  the'm  into  • 
Caftilej  where,  from  the  concurrence  of  his  own 
friends,  and  the  enemies  of  his  brother^  he  had  the 
profpeft  of  certain  and  immediate  fuccefs.  The 
French  king,  charmed  with  the  project,  employed 
du  Guefclin  in  negotiating  with  the  leaders  of  thefe 
banditti.  The  treaty  was  foon  concluded.  The 
high  charafter  of  honoOr  which  that  general  pof- 
fe^  made  every  one  truft  td  his  promites ;  Though 
the  intended  expedition  was  kept  a  fecret,  the  com- 
panics  ^mplicidy  inlifted  under  his  ftandard :  And 
they  required  no  other  condition  before  their  en- 
gagement, than  an  affurance  that  they  were  not  to 
be  led  againft  the  prince  of  Wales  in  Guienne.  But 
that  prince  was  fb  litde  averfe  to  the  enterprife,  that 
he  allowed  ipme  gendemen  of  his  retinue  to  enter 
into  the  fervice  under  du  Guefclin. 

Du  GuEscLiN,  having  completed  his  levies,  led 
the  army  firft  to  Avignon,  where  the  pope  then  re- 
fided,  and  demanded^  fwdrd  in  hand,  an  abfolution 
for  his  foldiers,  and  the  fum  of  200,000  livres. 
The  firft  was  readily  promifcd  hinx;  fbme  more 
difficulty  was  made  with  regard  to  the  fecond.  "  I 
<<  believe  that  my  fellows,"  replied  du  Guefclin* 
*^  may  make  a  fhift  to  do  without  your  abfolution ; 
^'  but  the  money  is  abfolutely  nedefTary/'  The 
pope  then  extorted  from  the  inhabitants  in  the  city 
gnd  ne^hbourhood  the  fum  of  a  hundred  thoufand 
livres,  and  offered  it  to  du  Guefclin.  '^  It  is  not 
*^  my  purpofe,*'  cried  that  generous  warrior,  *f  to 
«<  opprefs  the  innocent  people.  The  pope  and  his 
^^  cardwals  themfelves  can  well  fpare  me  that  fum 
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<'  from  their  own  coffers.  This  money,  I  infift^ 
**  fnuft  be  reftored  to  the  owners.  And  (hould 
«'  they  be  defrauded  of  it,  I  fliall  myfelf  return 
"  from  the  other  fide  of  the  Pyrennees;  and  oblige 
**  you  to  make  them  rcftitution/'  The  pope  found 
the  neceflity  of  fubmitting,  and  paid  him  from  his 
treafury  the  fum  demanded '.  The  army,  hallowed 
by  the  bleffings,  and  enriched  by  the  fpoils  of  the 
church,  'procfeeded  on  their  expedition. 

These  experienced  and  hardy  foldiers,  condu6ted 
by  fo  able  a  general,  eafily  prevailed  over  the  king 
of  Caftile,  whofe  fubjeAs,  inftead  of  fupporting 
their  oppreffor,  were  ready  to  join  the  enemy  againft 
him  ".  Peter  fled  from  his  dominions,  took  fhelter 
in  Guiennc,  and  craved  the  proteftion  of  the  prince 
•of  Wales,  whom  his  father  had  inverted  with  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  thefe  conquered  provinces,  by  the  tide 
of  the  principality  of  Aquitaine".  The  prince 
feemed  now  to  have  entirely  changed  his  fentiments 
with  regard  to  the  Spanilh  tranfaftions :  Whether 
that  he  was  moved  by  the  generofity  of  fupporting  a 
diftrefled  prince,  and  thought,  as  is  but  too  ufual 
among  fovereigns^  that  the  rights  qf  th^people  were 
a  matter  of  much  lefs  confidcration ;  or  dreaded  the 
acquifition  of  fo  powerful  a  confederate  to  France  as 
the  new  king  of  Caftile ;  or,  what  is  moft  probable, 
was  impatiqnt  of  reft  and'  eafe,  and  fought  only  an 
opportunity  for  exerting  his  military  talents,  by 
which  he  had  already  acquired  lb  much  renown. 
11^7:  He  promifed  his  affiftance  to  the  dethroned  mo- 
^ w  Cs5^"  narch ;  and  having  obtained  the  confent  of  his  &- 
Set  "  ther,  he  levied  a  great  army,  and  fet  out  upon  his 
entcrprife.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  younger 
brother,  John  of  Gaunt,  created  duke  of  Lancaf- 
ter,  in  the  room  of  the  good  prince  of  that  name, 
who  had  died  without  any  male  ilTue,  and  whofe 

1  Hift.  da  Guefclin.  '^  Froiflfard,  liv.  i.  chap.  »3o. 

P  J^ymeri  yol.  vi.  pt  i%^t    FroifTardj  liv.  i.  chap.  231. 
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<iaughter  he  had  efpoufed.     Chandos  alfo,  who  bore  chap. 
among  the  Englilh  the  fame  chara&er  which  du  ^^    \^ 
Gucfclin  had  acquired  among  the  French,  com-     1367. 
manded  under  him  in  this  expedition. 

The  firft  blow  which  the  prince  of  Wales  gave 
to  Henry  of  Tranftamare,  was  the  recalling  of  all 
the  comfanw  from  his  fervice ;  and  fo  much  re- 
verence did  they  bear  to  the  name  of  Edward,  thac 
great  numbers  of  them  immediately  withdrew  from 
Spain,    and   inlifted  under  his   banners.      Henry, 
however,    beloved  by  his  new  fubjefts,    and  fup- 
ported  by  the  king  of  Arragon  and  others  of  his 
neighbours,  was  able  to  hneet  the  enemy  with  an 
army  of  100,000  men ;  forces  three  tirtnes  more  nu^ 
merous  than  thofe  which  were  commanded  by  Ed- 
ward.    Du  Guefclin,  and  all  his  experienced  offi- 
cers, advifed  him  to  delay  any  deciifiye  adlion,  to 
cut  off  the  prince  of  Wales's  provifions,  and  to 
avoid  every  engagement  with  a  general,  whofe  en- 
terprifes  had  hitherto  been  always  conduced  with 
prudence  and  crowned  with  fuccefs.    Henry  trufted 
too  much  to  his  numbers  j  and  ventured  to  encoun-  3d  April, 
ter  the  Englifti  prince  at  Najara*.     Hiftorians  of 
that  age  are  commonly  very  copious  in  defcribing 
the  fhock  of  armies  in  battle,    the  valour  of  the 
combatants,  the  flaughter  and  various  fuccefles  of. 
the  day :  But  though  ftnall  rencounters  in  thofe  times 
were  often  well  difputed,  military  difcipline  was  al- 
ways too  imperfeft  to  preferve  order  in  great  armies ; 
and  fuch  aftions  deferve  more  the  name  of  routs  than 
of, battles.     Henry  was  chafed. off  the  field,  with 
the  lofs  of  above  ao,ooo  men :  There  perifhed  only 
four  knights  and  forty  private  men  on  the  fide  of  the 
Englifti. 

Peter,  who  fo  well  merited  the  infamous  epithet 
which  he  bore,  purpofed  to  murder  all  his  prifoners 

o  Froiflardy  liv.  i.  chap.  241. 
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CHAP,  in  cold  blood ;  but  was  reftraincd  from  diis  barbaritf 
^^y_/^  by^the  remonftrances  of  the  prince  of  Wales.     AB 
1367.     Caftile  now  fubmitted  to  the  viftor:  Peter  was  re- 
.'         ftored  to  the  throne :    And  Edward  finifhed  this  pe^ 
.   rilous  enterprilc  with  his  ufual  glory.     But  he  had 
loon  reafon  to  repent  his  connexions  with  a  man 
like  Peter,  abandoned  to  all  fenfe  of  virtue  and  ho- 
nour.    The  un^ateful  tyrant  refufed  the  ftipulatcd 
pay  to^thc  Englilh  forces ;  and  Edward,  finding  his 
ibldiers  daily  -perilh  by  ficlAiefs,  and  even  his  own 
health  impaired  by  the  climate,  was  obliged,  widi- 
out  receiving  any  fatisfaftion  on  this  head,  to  return 
into  Giriennc  **. 

The  barbarities  exercifed  by  Peter  over  his  help- 
lefs  fubjefts,  whom  he  now  regarded  as  vanquiihcd 
rebels,  revived  all  the  animofity  of  the  Caitilians 
againft  him ;  and,  on  the  return  ot  Henry  of  Tranfta- 
mare,  together  with  du  Gucfclin,  and  feme  forces 
levied  anew  in  France,  the  tyrant  was  again  de- 
throned, and  was  taken  prifoncr.  His  brother,  in 
refentment  of  his  cruelties,  murdered  him  with  his 
own  hand  -,  and  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  Caftile, 
which  he  tranfmitted  to  his  pofterity.  The  duke  of 
Lancafter,  who  efpoufed  in  fecond  marriage  the  cld- 
eft  daughter  of  Peter,  inherited  only  the  empty  tide 
of  that  fovereignty,  and,  by  claiming  die  fucceffion, 
increafed  the  animofity  of  the  new  king  of  Caftile 
againft  England, 
^56g,  •  But  the  prejudice  which  the  affairs  of  prince 
^upture  £j^^  rcccivcd  from  this  fplendid  though  impru- 
Fnmce.  dent  -expedition,  ended  not  with  it.  He  had  in- 
volved hinifelf  in  fo  much  debt,  by  his  prepara- 
tions and  the  pay  of  his  troops,  that  he  found 
it  necefTary,  on  his  return,  to  impofe  on  his  prin- 
cipality a  new  tax,  to  which  fome  of  the  nobility 
confented  with  extreme  reludance,  and  to  which 

9  Frolflardy  liv.  i*  chap.  141,  24.3 »    Walfitogham,  p.  iS*. 
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others  abfolutely  refufed  to  fubmit'.    This  inci-  chap. 
dent  revived  the   animofity  which  the  inhabitsqjts  ^^^-^ 
bore  to  the  Englifli,    and  which  all  the  amiable     1368. 
qualities  of  the  prince  of  Wales  were  not  able  to 
mitigate  or  dflliage.     They  complained  that  they 
were  confidered  as  a  conquered  people,  that  their 
privileges  were  difregarded,  that  all  truft  was  given 
to  the  Englifh  alone,  that  every  office  of  honour 
and  profit  was  conferred  on  thefe  foreigners,  and  that 
the  extreme  reluftance  which  moft  of  them  had  ex-  / 

prefled  to  receive  the  new  yoke,  was  likely  to  be  long 
^remembered  againfl:  them.  They  caft,  therefore, 
their  eyes  towards  their  ancient  fovereign,  whofe 
prudence  they  found  had  now  brought  the  affairs  of 
his  kingdom  into  excellent  order ;  and  the  counts  of 
Armagnac,  Comminge,  and  Perigord,  the  lord 
d'Albret,  with  other  nobles,  went  to  Paris,  and 
were  encouraged  to  carry  their  complaints  to  Charles, 
as  to  their  lord^ paramount,  againft  thefe  oppref- 
fions  of  the  Englifh  government '. 

In  the  treaty  of  Bretigni  it  had  been  flipulated 
that  the  two  kings  fhould  make  renunciations, 
Bdward  of  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  and 
to  the  provinces  of  Normandy,  Maine,  andAnjou;  . 
John  of  the  homage  and  fealtjr  due  for  Guienne, 
and  the  other  provinces  ceded  to  the  Englifh. 
But  when  that  treaty  was  confirmed  and  renewed  at 
Calais,  it  was  found  necefTary,  as  Edward  was 
not  yet  in  poflTeffion  of  all  the  territories,  that  the 

4  This  tax  was  a  livre  upon  a  hearth  $  and  it  was  imagined  that  the 
Hnpofition  would  have  yielded  t,ioo»ooo  tivres  a  year,  which  fuppofes 
€0  many  hearths  in  the  provinces  pofTeiTed  by  the  £nglin>.  But  fuch 
loofe  conjeAures  have  commonly  no  manner  of  authority,  much  lefs 
tn  fuch  ignorant  times.  There  is  a  ftrone  inihinceof  it  in  the  prefent 
reign.  The  houfe  of  commons  granted  tnc  king  a  tax  of  twenty-two 
Atiflings  on  each  pan(h,  fuppoling  that  the  amount  of  the  whole  would 
be  50,000  pounds,  fiut  they  were  found  to  be  in  a  mifbke  of  near 
five  to  one.  Cotton,  p.  3.  And  the  council  afiumed  the  power  of 
iMigmenting  the  tax  vpon  each  parifli. 

*  Fr^kSudf  Ut.  i.  chap.  14^. 
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CHAP,  mutual  renunciations  ftiould  for  fome  time  be  dc- 
^       '^  fcrred;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  parties  mean- 
1J.68.      while  fhould  make  no  ufe  of  their  refpeftive  claims 
againft  each  other*/     Though  the  failure  in  cx- 
.    changing  thefe  renunciations  had  ftill-proceeded  from 
France ',  Edward   appears  to  have  taken  no  um- 
brage at  it ;  both  becaufe  tliis  claufe  feemcd  to  give 
him  entire  fecurity,   and  becaufe  fomc  reafonabk 
apology  had  probably  been  made  to  him  for  each 
delay.     It  was,  however,  on  this  pretence,  though 
direftly  contrary  to  treaty,  that  Charles  refblvcd  to 
ground  his  claim,  of  ftill  confidering  himlelf  as  fu- 
perior  lord  of  thofe  provinces,  and  of  receiving  the 
appeals  of  his  'fub-vaffals  ". 
»s^9«  But  as  views  of  policy,  more  than  thofe  of  juf- 

tice,  enter  into  the  deliberations  of  princes ;  and  as 
the  mortal  injuries  received  from  the  Englilh,  the 
pride  of  their  triumphs,  the  fevere  terms  impofed 
by  the  treaty  of  peace,  feemed  to  render  every  pru- 
dent means  of  revenge  honourable  againft  them ; 
Charles  was  determined  to  take  this  meafure,  le/s  by 
the  reafonings  of  his  civilians  and  lawyers  than  by 
the  prefent  fituation  of  the  two  monarchies.     He 
confidered  the  declining  years  of  Edward,  the  lan- 
guifhing  ftate  of  the  prince  of  Wales's  health,  the 
afFeftion  which  the  inhabitants  of  all  thefe  provinces 
bore  to  their  ancient  mafter,  their  diftanee  from 
England,  their  vicinity  to  France,  the  extreme  ani- 
mofity  exprefled  by  his  own  fubjeds  againft  thefe 
invaders,  and  their  ardent  thirft  of  vengeance  ;  and 
having  filently  made  all  the  neceffary  preparations, 
he  fent  to  the  prince  of  Wales  a  fummons  to  appear 
in  his  court  at  Paris,  and  there  to  juftify  his  con- 
duit towards  his  vaflals.     The  prince  replied,  that 
he  would  come  to  Paris ;  but  it  fhould  be  at  the 
head  of  fixty  thoufand  men "".     The  unwarlike  cha- 

•  Rymcr,  vol.  vi.  p.  219.  a3o.  234..  237.  24.5.  t  Rot.  Franc. 

35  Ed.  III.  m.  3 •  from  TjTrel,  vol.  iii.  p.  645,         »  Froiffard,  liv.  i. 
chap*  245.  ^  Ibid.  chap.  24/,  248. 
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rAfter  of  Charles  kept  prince  Edward,  even  yet,  ^  ^  A  r. 
from  thinking  that  that  monarch  was  in  earneft  ^  — ,  -  _f 
in  this  bold  and  hazardous  attempt.  1370. 

It  foon  appeared  what  a  poor  return  the  king 
had  received  by  his  diftant  conquefts  for  all  the 
blood  and  treafure  expended  in  the  (|uarrel,  and  how 
impoflible  it  was  to  retain  acquiiitions,  in  an  age 
when  no  regular  force  could  be  maintained  fufiicient 
to  defend  them  againft  the  revolt  of  the  inhabitants, 
eibecially  if  that  danger  was  joined  with  the  invafion 
of  a  foreign  enemy.  Charles  fell  firft  upon  Pon-  in  ruccefs 
thieu,  which  gave  the  Englilh  an  inlet  into  the  ^^^^^ 
heart  of  France :  The  citizens  of  Abbeville  opened 
their  gaces  to  him':  Thofe  of  St.  Valori,  Rue,  and 
Crotoy,  ioiitated  the  example,  and  the  whole  coun- 
try was  in  a  litde  time  reduced  to  fubmiflion.  The 
dukes  of  Berri  and  Anjou,  brothers  to  Charles,  be* 
ing  aflifted  by  du  Guefclin,  who  was  recalled  from 
Spain,  invaded  the  fouthern  provinces;  and  by 
means  of  their  good  conduft,  the  favourable  dlfpo- 
fitions  of  the  people,  and  the  ardour  of  the  French 
nobility,  they  made  every  day  confiderable  progrefs 
againft  the  Engliih.  The  ftate  of  the  prince  of 
Wales's  health  did  not  permit  him  to  mount  on 
horfeback,  or  exert  his  ufual  adivity :  Chandos,  the 
conftable  of  Guienne,  was  (lain  in  one  aftion  ^  : 
The  Captal  de  Buche,  who  fucceeded  him  in  that 
office,  was  taken  prifoner  in  another':  And  when 
young  Edward  himfelf  was  obliged  by  his  increafing 
infirmities  to  throw  up  the  command,  and  return  to 
his  native  country,  the  affairs  of  the  Englifli  in  the 
fouth  of  France  feemed  to  be  menaced  with  total 
ruin. 

The  king,  incenfed  at  thefe  injuries,  threatened 
to  put  to  deadi  all  the  French  hoftages  who  remained 
in  his  hands ;  but  on  refledtion  abftained  from  that 
ungenerous  revenge.    After  refuming,   by  advice 

*  Walfingham,  p.  183,  y  Proiffard,  liv.  i.  chap.  177. 

Walfinghaniy  p.  i(^s«  '  Froiflard,  liv.  i,  chap.  310. 
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^  xvt  ^*  ^^  parliament,  the  vain  title  of  king  of  France  % 
^-^^_i  he  endeavoured  to  fend  fuccours  into  Gafcony ;  but 
1370.  all  his  attempts  both  by  fea.and  land  proved  unftic- 
ccfsful.  The  earl  of  Pembroke  was  intercepted  at 
fea,  and  taken  prifoncr  with  his  whole  army  near 
Rochelle,  by  a  fleet  which  the  king  of  Caftilc  had 
fitted  out  for  that  purpofe  ^ :  Edward  himfclf  cm- 
barked  forBourdeaux  with  another  army  5  but  was  fo 
long  detained  by  contrary  winds,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  lay  afide  the  enterprifeS  Sir  Robert  KnoUes,  at 
the  head  of  30,000  men,  marched  out  of  Calais> 
and  continued  his  ravages  to  the  gates  of  Paris, 
without  being  able  to  provoke  the  enemy  to  an  en- 
gagement :  He  proceeded  in  his  march  to  the  pro- 
vinces of  Maine  and  Anjou,  which  he  laid  w^e  -, 
but  part  of  his  army  being  there  defeated  by  the 
conduft  of  du  Guefclin>  who  was  now  created  con- 
ftable  of  France,  and  who  feems  to  have,  been  the 
firft  confummate  general  that  had  yet  appeared  in 
Europe,  the  reft  were  fcattered  and  difperfed,  and 
the  fmall  remains  of  the  Englifh  forces,  inftead  of 
reaching  Guienne,  took  ihelter  in  Britanny,  whofe 
fovereign  had  embraced  the  alliance  of  England*. 
The  duke  of  Liancafter,  fomc  time  after,  made  a 
like  attempt  with  an  army  of  25,000  men ;  and 
marched  the  whole  length  of  France  fronoi  Calais  to 
Bourdeaux  5  but  was  fo  much  haraffed  by  the  flying 
parties  which  attended  him,  that  he  brought  not 
the  half  of  his  army  to  the  place  of  their  xiel&nadon. 
Edward,  from  the  necefTity  of  his  afl^airs,  was  at 
laft  obliged  to  conclude  a  truce  with  the  enemy  •; 
after  almoft  all  his  ancient  poflTcflTions  in  France  had. 
been  ravilhed  from  him,  except  Bourdeaux  and 
Bayonne,  and  all  his  coriquefts,  except  Calais. 

The  decline  of  the  king^s  life  was  expofcd  to 
many  mortifications,  and  correfponded.  not  to  the 

*  Rymer,  vol.  vi.  p.  621,    Cotton's  A bridg.  p.  108. 

*»  Froiffard,  liv.  i.  chap.  30a,  303,  304.     Wallinghain,  p.  i8(« 

«  Froiflard,  liv.  i.  chap.  311.     Walilngham,  p.  187. 

<*  FroifTard,  liv.  i.  chap.  291.    Walfingham,  p,  185. 

«  Fioiflard,  liv.  1.  chap.  321.    Walfingham,  p.  187, 
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■i^Tendid'.andnoif)rYcenes  vrhich  had  filled  the  be-  chap. 
ginning  ^arid  the  ttiiddJd  of  it.     Befides  feeing  the  ^^Ji'  ^ 
lofs  oF  hii' foreign  domiiiiohs,  knd  being  baffled  in      ,370. 
every  attempt  to  defend  thenn ;  he  felt  the  decay  of 
his  authority  at  home,  ahd^  experienced,  from  the 
Iharpnefs  of  fonrte  Parliamentary  remonftrarices,  the 
^reat  intonftancy  of  the  people,  and  the  influence 
of  preferit  fortune  over  all  their  judgments  *".     This 
•prince,'  "hho,   during  the  vigour  of  his^  age,    had 
"been  chiefly  occupied  in  the  purfuits  of  war  and  am- 
bition, begaA,  at  an  unfeafonable  period,  to  indulge 
himfelf  m  pl^aflire ;  and  being  now  a  widower,  he 
attached  hiriifelf  to  a  lady  of  fcnfe  and  fpirit,  one 
Alice  Pferce,  who  acquired  a  great  afcendant  over 
him,  and  by  her  influence  gave  fuch  general  difguft, 
that,  in   order   to  fatisfy   the   parliament,  he  was 
obliged  to  remove  her  from  court*.     The  indo- 
lence alfo,  naturally  attending  old  age  and  infirmi- 
ties, had  made  him,  in  a  great  meafure,  refign  the 
^dminiftration  int6  the  hands  of  his.  fon  the  dukfe 
of  Lancafter,  who,  as  he  was  far  from  being  popu- 
lar, weakened  extrcnriefy   the   aflre(?l:ion  which  the 
Englifli  bore  to  the  perfon  and  government  of  the 
king.     Men  carried  their  jealoufies  very  far  againft 
the  duke ;  and  as  they  faw,  with  much  regret,  tlife 
death  of  the  prince  of  Wales  every  day  approach- 
ing, they  apprehended,  left  the  fucceflTion  of  his  fon 
Richard,  now  a  minor,  iViould  be  defeated  by  the 
intrigues  of  Lancafter,  ^'nd  by  the  weak  indulgence 
bf  the  oM  king.  But  Ecl\^ard,  in  order  to  fatisfy  bodi 
the  people  and  the  prince  on  this  head,  declared  ill 
parliament  his  grandfon*  heir  and  fucceflTor  to  the 
crown ;  and  tliereby  cut  off  all  the  hopes  of  the 
duke  of  Lancafter,  if  he  ever  had  the  temerity  to 
entertain  any. 

The  prince  of  Wales,  after  a  lingering  illnefs,      1376. 
died  in  the  forty-fixth  year  of  his  age;  and  left  ^  p^/h^of' 
charafter  illuftrious  for  every  eminent  virtue,  and  the  prince 

ot  Wales. 
f  Walhngham,  p.  189.     Ypod.  Neuft.  p.  530, 
s  Walfingham,  p.  1S9. 
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c  xvt  ^'  ^^^  ^^  carlicft  youch»  till  the  hour  he  ctfknd^  tii>- 

^^^  ^'^  ftained  by  any  blemiflu    His  valour  and  militaiy 

i3;5.     talents  formed  the  fihalleft  part  of  his  merk:  His 

generofity,  humanity^  afiabitity,  moderation,  gained 
im  the  affeftions  of  all  men ;  and  he  was  qualified 
to  thrpw  a  lu(he,  not  only  on  that  rude  age  tn 
which  he  lived,  and  wluch  nowife  infeded  him  with 
its  vices,  but  on  the  moft  fhining  period  of  anciear 
or  modern  hiftory.     The  king  lurvived  about  a 
year  this  melancholy  incident :  England  was  de- 
prived at  once  of  both  thefe  princes,  its  chief  orna- 
,3^7.     ment  and  fupport:   He  expired  in  the  fixty- fifth 
lift  June,  year  of  his  age  and  the  fifty-firft  of  his  reign ;  and 
^*^       the  people  were  then  fenfible>  thou^  too  late,  of 

the  irreparable  lofs  which  they  had  fuftained. 
andcha-        The  Englifti  are  apt  to  conlider  with  peculiar 
thf2ij.    fondnefs  the  hiftory  ot  Edward  III.  and  to  cfteem 
his  reign,  as  it  was  one  of  the  longeft,  the  moft 
.    glorious  alfo,  that  occurs  in  the  annals  of  their  na- 
tion.    The  afcendant  which  they  then  began  to 
acquire  over  France,  their  rival  and  fuppofed  na^ 
tional  enemy,  makes  them  caft  their  eyes  on  this 
period  with  great  complacency,  and  fanftifies  every 
meafure  which  Edward  embraced  for  that  end.    But 
the  domeftic  government  of  this  prince  is  really 
more  admirable   than    his  foreign  vidoriesi    and 
England  enjoyed,  by  the  prudence  and  vigour  of 
his  adminiftration,    a  longer  interval  of  domeftic 
peace  and  tranquillity  than  flie  had  been  bleft  widi 
m  any  former  period,  or  than  fhe  experienced  for 
many  ages  after.     He  gained  the  afFedions  of  Ae 
great,    yet  curbed  their  licentioufnefs ;   He  made 
them  feel  his  power,  without  their  daring,  or  even 
being  inclined,  to  murmur  at  it  i  His  affable  and 
obliging  behaviour,  his  munificence  and  generofity, 
made  them  fubmit  with  pleafure  to  his  dominion  j 
^  his  valour  and  condudl  made  them  fuccefsful  in 
rnoft  of  their  enterprifes ;  and  their  unquiet  fpirits, 
direfted  affainft  a  public  enemy,  had  no  leifure  to 
breed  thole  difturbances  to  which  they  were  natu- 
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rally  fo  much  inclined,  and  which  the  frame  of  the  c  h  a  p. 
government  feemed  fo  much  to  authorife.     This     '^^^'  , 
was  the  chief  benefit  which  refulted  from  Edward*s      1377. 
viftories  and  conquefts.     His  foreign  wars  were,  in 
other  refpefts,  neither  founded  in  juftice,  nor  direfled 
to  any  falutary  purpofe.     His  attempt  againft  the 
king  of  Scotland,  a  minor  and  a  br6ther-in-law,  and 
the  revival  of  his  grandfather's  claim  of  fuperiority 
over  that  kingdom,  were  both  unreafonable  and  un- 
generous i  and  he  allowed  himfelf  to  be  too  calily 
Icduced,  by  the  glaring  profpeft  of  French  con- 
quefts, from  the  accjuifition  of  a  point  which  was 
prafticable,    and  which,    if  attained,  might  really 
have  been  of  lafting  utility  to  his  country  and  his 
fucceflbrs.      The  fuccefs  which  he   met   with   in 
France,  though  chiefly  owing  to  his  eminent  talents, 
was  unexpefted ;  and  yet,  from  the  very  natUi  e  of 
things,    riot  from    any   unforefeen  accidents,   was 
found,  even  during  his*  life-time,  to  have  procured 
him  no  folid  advantages.     But  the  glory  of  a  con-  ^inj^  ^€9Hj9t*< 
queror  is  fo  dazzling  to  the  vulgar,  the  animofity  of  ^^^i^^^,,..^ 
nations  is  fo  violent,  that  the  fruitlefs  defolation  of^^  y^^Ly^ 
{o  fine  a  part  of  Europe  as  France,  is  totally  ^^^"^^-^^^^^ 
carded  by  us,  and  is  never  conGdered  as  a  hltmiltiy^  -   ^    y 
m  the  charafter  or  conduft  of  this  prince.    And  in-  a^^"^^^^^  • 
deed,  from  the  unfortunate  ftate  of  human  nature, 
it  will  commonly  happen,  that  a  fovereign  of  genius,, 
fuch  as  Edward,  who  ufually  finds  every  thing  cafy 
in  his  domeftic  government,  will  turn  himfelf  to- 
wards niilitary  cnterprifes,  where  alone  he  meets 
with  oppofitign,  and  where  he  has  full  exercifc  for 
hi$  induftry  and  papacity, 

Edward  had  a  nqncicrous  pofterity  by  his  queen, 
Philippa  of  Hainault,  His  eldeft  fon  was  the  heroic 
Edward,  ufually  denominated  the  Black  Prince, 
from  the  colour  of  his  armour.  This  prince  efpoufed 
his  coufin  Joan,  conJMonly  calledthe  Fair  Maid  of 
Kenty  daughter  and  ^P^  of  hi^^cle,  the  earl  of 
Kent,  who  wa&  beheaded  in  th#beginning  of  this 
reign.    She  was  firft  married  to  fir  Thomas  Holland,    ,  J 
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c  HA  P.  by  whom  fhe  had  children-     By  the  prince  of  Wales 

^  _^_^'  J  fhe  had  a  Ion,  Richard,  who  alone  furvived  his  fachcr. 
liyy.  The  fccbnd  fon  of  king  Edward  (for  we  pa£  over 
fuch  as  died  in  their '  childhood)  was  Lionel  duke 
of  Clarence,  who  was  firft  rnarricd  to  Elizabeth  de 
Burgh,  daughter  and  heir  oftUp  earl  of  Ulfter,  by 
whom  he  left  only  one  daughter,  oiarried  to  Ed- 
mund Mortimer  earl  of  Marche.  Lionel  ei^oufed 
in  fccond  marriage  Violante  the  (iaugliter  of  the 
duke  of  Milan  •*,  and  died  ia  Italy  foon  after  the 
confummation  of  his  nuptials,  without  leaving  any 
pofterity  by  that  princefs. .  Of  all  the  family,  he 
refembled  mod  his  fathi^r  and  elder  brother  in  his 
noble  qualities. 

Edward's  third  fon  was  John  of  Gaunt,  fo  called 
from  the  place  of  his  birth :  He  was .  created  duke 
of  Lancalter ;    and  from  him  fprang  that  branch 
which  aftei  wards  pofleffed  the  crown.     The  fourth 
fon  of  this  royal  family  was  Edmund^  created  earl 
of  Cambridge  by  his  father,  and  duke  of  York  by 
his  nephew.     The  fifth  fon  was  Thomas,  who  re-. 
ceived  the  title  of  earl  of  Buckingham  from  his 
father,  and  that  of  duke  of  Gloucefter  from  his  ne- 
.  phew.    In  order  to  prevent  confufion,  we  fhall  always 
diftinguifh  thefe  two  princes  by  the  tides  of  York  and 
Glocelter,  even  before  they  were  advanced  to  them. 
The  .IE  were  alfo  fcveral  princefles  born  to  Ed- 
ward by  Philippai   to  wit,  Ifabella,  Joan,  Mary, 
and  Margaret,  who  efpoufed,  in  the  order  of  their 
names,  Ingelram  de:  Coucy  carl  of  Bedford,  Al- 
phonfo  king  of  Caftile,  John  of  Mountfort  duke  of 
Britanny,  and  John  Haftings  earl  of  Pembroke. 
Thle  princefs  Joan  died,  at  Bourdeaux  before  the 
confummation  of  her  marriage* 
Mifcclla-        It  is  remarked  by  an  elegant  hiftorian^  thatcon- 
tlanfac-      q^^rors,  though  ufually  the  bane  of  human  kind, 
tions  of     proved  often,  in  thofe  feudal  times,  the  moft  indul- 
tins  reign,  genc  of  fovereigns :  They  flood  moft  in  need  of 

*»  Rymer,  vol,  vi.  p.  564.  *  X)it.  Robert<bn*8  Hift.  of 

Scotland,  B.  i. 
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fupplies  from  their  people ;  and,  not  being  able  to  C  ha  p. 
compel  them  by  force  to  fubmit  to  the  neceflary  im-  ^^  '_^ 
portions,  they  were  obliged  to  make  them  fome  137^ 
compenfation  by  equitable  laws  and  popular  concef- 
fions.  This  remark  is,  in  fome  meafure,  though 
imperfeftly,  juftified  by  the  conduft  of  Edward  III. 
He  took  no  fteps  of  moment  without  confulting  his  ' 
parliament  and  obtaining  their  approbation,  which 
he  afterwards  pleaded  as  a  reafon  for  their  fupporting 
his  meafures*".  The  parliament,  therefore,  rofe  into 
greater  confideration  during  his  reign,  and  acquired 
more  regular  authority,  than  in  any  former  time;  and 
even  the  houfe  of  commons,  which,  during  turbu-. 
lent  and  fadious  periods  was  naturally  depreffed  by 
the  greater  power  of  the  crown  and  barons,  began 
to  appear  of  fome  weight  in  the  conftitution.  In 
the  later  years  of  Edward,  the  king's  minifters  were 
impeached  in  parliament,  particularly  lord  Latimer, 
who  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  authority  of  the  com- 
mons*; and  they  even  obliged  the  king  to  banifli 
his  miftrefs  by  their  remonftrances.  Some  atten^ 
tion  was  alfo  paid  to  the  eledion  of  their  members ; 
and  lawyers,  in  particular,  who  were  at  that  time 
men  of  character  fomcwhat  inferior,  were  totally 
excluded  the  houfe  during  feveral  parliaments  ". 

One  of  the  moft  popular  laws  enadted  by  any 
prince,  was  the  ftatute  which  pafled  in  the  twenty-^ 
fifth  of  this  reign",  and  which  limited  the  cafes  of 
high  treafon,  before  vague  and  uncertain,  to  three 
principal  heads,  confpiring  the  deatih  of  the  king,  /x^j  y 
levying  war  againft  him,  and  adhering  to  his  ene-  ^^^f^^^^-*^^ 
mics ;  and  the  judges  were  prohibited,  if  any  other 
cafes  ftiould  occur,  from  inflifting  the  penalty  of 
treafon  without  an  application  to  parliament.  The 
bounds  of  treafon  were  indeed  fo  much  limited  by 
this  ftatute,  which  ftill  remains  in  force  without  any 
alteration,  that  the  lawyers  were  obliged  to  enlarge 
them,  and  to  explain  a  confpiracy  for  levying  war 

k  CottQ|i*s  Abridg.  p.  loS.  no.  ^  Ibi(l.  p.  iis. 

B  CottoD*8  Abridg.  p.  iS«  *  Chap.  2. 
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C  HA  P.  againft  the  king,  to  l^  equivalent  to  a  confpiracjr 
^  '  J'  againft  his  lifcj  and  this  interpretation,  fcemingljr 
1377.  forced,  has,  from  the  neceffity  of  the  cafe,  been 
tacitly  acquiefced  in.  It  was  alfo  ordained,  that  a 
parliament  fhould  be  held  once  a  year,  or  oftner,  if 
need  be :  A  law  which,  like  many  others,  was  never 
obferyed,  and  loft  its  authority  by  difufe  ". 

Edward   granted  above  twenty    parliamentary 
confirmations  of  the  Great  Charter  j  and  thcfc  con- 
ceffions  are  commonly  appealed  to  as  proofe  of  his 
great  indulgence  to  the  people,  and  his  tender  re- 
gard for  their  liberties.     But  tke  contrary  preiump- 
tion  is  more  natural.     If  the  maxims  of  Edward's 
reign  had  not  been  in  general  fomewhat  arbitrary, 
and  if  the  Great  Charter  had  not  been  frequently  vio- 
lated, the  parliament  would  never  have  applied  for 
thefe  frequent  confirmations,  which  couM  add  no 
force  to  a  deed  regularly  obferved,  and  which  could 
ferve  to  no  other  purpofe  than  to  prevent  the  con- 
trary precedents  from  turning  into  a  rule,  and  ac- 
quiring authority.     It  was  indeed  the  effeft  of  the 
irregular  government  during  thofe  ages,  that  a  fta- 
tute  which  had  been  enafbed  fbme  years,  inftead  of 
acquiring,  was  imagined  to  loie  force  by  time,  and 
needed  to  be  often  renewed  by  recent  ftatutes  of  the 
fame  fenfe  and  tenour.   Hence,  likewife^  that  general 
claufe  fo  frequent  in  old  a6ts  of  parliament,  that  the 
ftatutes  ena&ed  by  the  king's  progenitors  mould  be 
obferved'';  a  precaution  which,  if  we  dp  Bpt  confider 
the  circumftances  of  the  times,  might  appear  abfurd 
and  ridiculous.    The  frequent  confirmations,  in  ge- 
neral terms,  of  the  privileges  of  the  church,  pro- 
ceeded from  the  fame  caufe. 

It  is  a  claufe  in  one  of  Edward's  flatutes,  ibat  m 
man,  of  what  fiat e  or  condition  Joever^  ft^all  befut 
out  of  land  or  tenement^  nor  taken  nor  imprijoned,  nor 
dijherited,  nor  put  to  death,  without  being  brought 
in  anjwer  by  dueproce/s  of  the  law^.  This  privilege 

n  4  Edwv  III*  chap.  14.  •  36  Edw.  IIL  cap.  i.     37  Edv. 

III.  cap.  i»  &c.   '       f  sS  Edw*  III.  cap.  3. 
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'Was  fafficicndy  fccured  by  a  claufe  of  the  Great  ^S^^* 
Charter,  which  had  received  a  general  confirmation  > 

in  the  firft  chapter  of  the  fame  ftatute.     Why  then     1377. 
is  the  claufe  fo  anxioufly,  and,  as  we  may  think,  Jo 
fuperfluoufly  repeated  ?   Plainly,  becaufc  there  had 
bc«n  fome  late  infringements  of  it,  which  gave  um- 
brage to  the  commons  \ 

But  there  is  no  article  in  which  the  laws  are  more 
frequently  repeated  during  this  reign,  almoft  in  the 
fame  terms,  than  that  of  purveyance,  which  the  par- 
liament always  calls  an  outrageous  and  intolerable 
grievance,  and  the  fource  of  infinite  damage  to  the 
people'.  The  parliament  tried  to  abolifh  this  pre- 
revive  altogether,  by  prohibiting  any  one  ^om 
taking  goods  without  the  confent  of  the  owners  % 
and  by  changing  the  heinous  name  o(  purveyors,  as 
they  term  it,  into  that  6i buyers^:  But  the  arbitrary 
conduft  of  Edward  ftill  brought  back  the  grievance 
upon  them;  though  contrary  both  to  the  Great 
Charter  and  to  many  fbtutes.  This  diforder  was 
in  a  great  meafure  derived  from  the  ftate  of  the  pub- 
lic finances  and  of  the  kingdom;  and  could  therefore 
the  lels  admit  of  remedy.  The  prince  frequently 
wanted  jeady  money :  yet  his  family  mufl  be  fub- 
fifted :  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  employ  force 
and  violence  for  that  purpofc,  and  to  give  tallies,  at 
what  rate  he  pleafed,  to  the  owners  of  the  goods 
which  he  laid  hold  of.  The  kingdom  alfo  abounded 
fo  little  in  commodities,  and  the  interior  communi- 
cation was  fo  imperfe£b,  that,  had  the  owners  been 
ftriftly  protected  by  law,  they  could  ealily  have  ex- 
acted any  price  from  the  king ;  efpecially  in  his  fre- 
quent progrefles  when  he  came  to  diftant  and  poor 
places,  where  the  court  did  not  ufually  refide,  and 
where  a  regular  plan  for  fupplying  it  could  not 
eafily  be  ellabliihed.     Not  only  the  king,  but  feve- 

1  They  nflferf,  in  the  X5th  of  this  reign,  that  there  had  been  fuch 
inftances.  potton^s  Abridg.  p.  3X.  They  repeat  the  fame  in  the 
2|ft  year.    See  p.  5^.  '  3^  Edward  III.  &c. 

'  14  Edward  lIL  cap.  19.  '36  Edward  HI,  cap.  s« 
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CHAP,  ral  great  lords,  infifled  upon  this  right  of  purvey- 

^  '^  ancc  within  certain  diftrifts ". 
*i,7;*  The  magnificent  caftle  of  Windfor  was  buik 
by  Edward  III.  and  his  method  of  conducing  the 
work  may  fcrvc  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  condition  of 
the  people  in  that  age*  Inftead  of  engaging  work* 
men  by  contradts  and  wages,  he  afleflcd  every  county 
in  England  to  fend  him  a  certain  number  of  maibns, 
tilers,  and  carpenters,  as  if  he  had  been  levying  aq 
vmy ''. 

They  miftake,  indeed,  very  much  the  genius  of 
this  reign,  who  imagine  that  it  was  not  extremely 
arbitrary.  All  the  high  prerogatives  of  the  crown 
were  to  the  full  exerted  in  it »  but  what  gave  fome 
confblation,  and  promifed  in  time  fome  relief  to  the 
people,  they  were  always  complained  of  by  the  com- 
mons ;  Such  as  the  difpenfing  power's  the  extenfion 
of  the  forefts^i  erefting  monopolies*;  cxading 
k)ans*s  flopping  juftice  by  particular  warrants*; 
|hc  renewal  of  the  cooimifliOn  of  trailbafon^  i  prcff- 
ing  men  and  fhips  into  the  public  fervice  ^  i  levyii^ 
arbitrary  and  exorbitant  fines  * ;  extending  the  au- 
thority of  the  privy  council  or  ftar-chamber  to  the 
decilion  of  private  caufes ' ;  enlarging  the  power  of 
the  marefchal's  and  other  arbitrary  courts  * ;  impri- 
£>ninff  members  for  freedom  of  fpeech  in  parlia-* 
ment'^i  obliging  people,  without  any  rule,  to  ien^ 
recruits  of  men.  at  arms^  archers,  and  hc^^rs^  to 
the  army*. 

But  there  was  no.  adt  of  arbitrary  power  more 
fi-equently  repeated  in  this  reign,  than  that  of  im- 
pofing  taxes  without  confent  of  parliament.  Though 
that  aflembly  granted  the  king  greater  fuppUes  thaa 
had  ever  been  obuined  by  any  of  his  predeceflors, 

"  7  Rich.  II.  cap  S.  ^  Aihfno]e*s  Hift.  of  die  Garter,  p.  ii^ 

X  Cotton*8  'Ahridg.    p.   i4it.  J   Cotton^    p*  71. 

»  Cotton's  Abridg.  p.  56.  61.  laa,  «  Rymer,  vol.  r. 

p.  491,  574.     Cotton^s  Abridg.  p.  56.  ^  Cotton^  p.  H4« 

«  Ibid.  p.  67.  *  Cotton's  Abridg.  p.  47.  79.  113. 

«  Ibid.  p.  31.  f  Ibid,  pt'74*  >  Ibid. 

k  Walfing.  p.  189,  190,  *  Tyrrcl'8  Hilt.  vol.  Tin. 

p.  554.  ft-om  the  Records. 
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his     great,  undertakingj,  ^and  the  necefllty  joF-  his  ^SjJ'*' 
afFairs,  obliged  him  to  levy  ftill  more  5  and  after  his  .       -'ji 
(plexidid  fucccfs  againft  France  had  added  weight  to     »37|/ 
his  authority,  thdc  arbitrary  impofitions  becanie  at- 
inpft  annual,  and  perpetuaj.     Cotton's  Abfidgmei>t 
of  th^  Records  affords  nurrierous  inftances  of  this 
.kind,  in  the  firft*  year  of.  his  reign,  in  the  thirteenth 
ycar**^,   in  the  fourteenth*,  in  the  twentieth",  in  the 
twenty- firft%  in  the  twenty-fecond%  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  P,'  in  the  thirty-eighth  %  in  the  ififtieth  %  and  in 
the  fifty-firft'. 

The  king  openly  avowed  and  maintained  this 
power  of  levying  taxes  at  pleafure.     At  one  time 
he  replied  to  the  rcmonftrance  made  by  the  commons 
agairJt  it,  that  the  impofitions  had  been  exafted  from 
great  neceflity,  and  had  been  affented  to  by  the  pre- 
lates, carls,  barons,  and/<?w^  of  the  commons '  ^  at 
another,    that  he  woujbd  advife  with  his  councils  • 
When  the  parliament  defired  that  a  law  might  b^ 
enafted  for  the  punifhment  of  fuch  as  levied  thei^ 
arbitrary  impofitions,  he  refufed  compliance''.     In 
the  fublequent  year  they  defired  that  the  king  might 
renounce  this  pretended  prerogative ;  but  his  anfwer 
was,  that  fee  would  levy  no  taxes  without  neceflity, 
for  due  defence  of  the  realm,  and  where  he  re^on- 
ably  mig^t  ufe  that  authority  *.    This  incident  paff- 
ed  a  few  days  before  his  death  j  and  th^fe  were,  in 
a  manner,  his  laft  words  to  his  people.     It  would 
feem  that  the  famous  charter  or  ftatute  of  Edward  I. 
de  tallagio  non  concedendo^  though  never  repealed, 
was  fuppofed  to  have  already  loft,  by  age,  all  its 
authority. 

These  fads  can^  only  Ihow  the  fraiiice  of  the 
times:  For  as  to  the  rigbt^  the  continual  remon- 
ftrances  of  the  commons  i^ay  feem  to  prove  that  it 

^  Ryrocr,  vol.  iv.  p.  363.  ^  P.  17,  18.  '  Rymer,  vol.  iv. 

P-  39.  "  P.  47.  "  P.  5»>  53-  57»  58-  ""  P-  69- 

P  P,  76.  ^  P.  low  '  P.  138.  •?.  1S2. 

^  Cotton,  p.  55.     He -repeats  the  fame  anfwer  in  p.  60.  SomioftU 

cmmota  were  iuch  as  he  (houlcl  be  plealed  to  confult  with. 

•*  Cotton,  p.  57.  ^  Ibid.  p.  138.  ^^Ibid.  p.  131. 

rather 
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^  XVI  ^'  ^^^^^^  ^^y  ^^  ^^^'^^  ^^^'  Atlcaft,  tbeicreiTionftraiKes 
^  -^-,'_f  fcrvcd  to  prevent  the  arhitrary  pra6biccs  of  the  coat 
S377*  from  becoming  an  eftabliihed  part  of  the  conffitu- 
tion.  In  (6  much  a  better  condition  were  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  people,  even  during  the  arfaitrarj 
reign  of  Edward  III.  than  during  fooie  fubictpcnt 
ones,  particularly  thofe  of  the  Tudors,  where  m 
tyranny  or  abufe  of  power  ever  met  with  any  check 
or  oppoHtionj  or  fq  much  as  a  remon(lrance>  fiont 
parliament. 

In  this  reign  we  find,  according  to  the  fendmeaes 
of  an  ingenious  and  learned  author,  the  firft  ftroog^ 
marked,  and  probably  contefted,  drftinftion  be-* 
tween  a  proclamation  by  the  king  and  his  privy- 
council,  and  a  law  which  had  received  the  aflcnt  of 
the  lords  and  commons  ^. 

It  is  eafy  to  imagine  that  a  prince  ofib  mud 
ienfe  and  ipirit  as  Edward,  wouM  be  no  flai^e  to  die 
court  of  Rome*  Thou^  the  old  tribute  was  pod 
during  fome  years  of  his  minority  %  he  afterwards 
withheld  it;  and  when  the  pope,  in  1367,  threatened 
to  cite  him  to  the  court  of  Rome  for  dd&ult  ofpgj- 
ment,  he  laid  the  matter  before  his  parliameac 
That  ailembly  unaninx)uily  declared>  that  king  Jobi 
could  not,  without  a  national  conlent,  fuhjcA  his 
kingdom  to  a  foreign  power:  And  that  they  were 
therefore  determined  to  fupport  their  fovere^ 
againft  this  unjuft  pretenfion  \ 

DuRiNo  this  reign,  the  ftatute  of  provilbfs  was 
enaded,  rendering  it  penal  to  proairt  any  prdeati- 
tions  to  benefices  from  the  court  of  Rome,  and  ic- 
curing  the  rights  of  all  patrons  and  eledlors,  which 
had  been  extremely  encroached  on  by  the  pope^ 
By  a  fubfequent  ftatute,  every  perfon  was  outlawi^i 
who  carried  any  caufe  t^  appeal  to  the  court  of 
Rome  \ 

Y  Obferratiottf  on  the  Statutes,  p.  103  •       *  Ryner,¥ol.  !▼.  p.  4||« 
«  Cotton's  Abridg.  p.  no.  •  %$  ^^*  I^*    »7  ^^«  ul« 

c  s;  £dw.  lU.    38  £dw.  in. 

The 
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Tjie  laity,  at  this  time,  feem  to  have  been  es!-  C  H  a  Pi 
T^mciy  prejudiced  againft  the   papal  power,   and  .  ^^^\j^ 
tvcn  fomewhat  againft  their  own  clergy,  becaufe  of     J377. 
:hcir  connexions  with  the  Roman  pontiff.      The 

parliament  pretended  that  the  ufurpations  of  the 

pope  were  the  caufe  of  all  the  plagues,  injuries,  fa-^^         ^  . 

mine,  and  poverty  of  the  realm;  were  more  dcftruc-^^^'V^^^^^^'^ 
civc  to  it  than  ali  the  wars ;  and  were  the  reafon  why  ^/ 

it  contained  not  a  third  of  the  inhabitants  and  com-^^^^^^^trM/^ 

modicies  which   it  formerly  poflefled:    That   the     /     ^^/i 

taxes  levied  by  him  exceeded  five  times  thofe  which 
were  paid  to  the  kins :  That  every  thing  was  venal 
in  that  finful  city  of  Rome;  and  that  even  the  pa- 
irons  in  England  had  thence  learned  to  praftife 
fimony  without  fhame  or  remorie'^.  At  another 
time  dhey  petition  the  king  to  employ  no  church- 
man in  any  office  of  ftate^;  and  they  even  fpeak  in 
plain  terms  of  expelling  by  force  the  papal  autho-* 
rity,  and  thereby  providing  a  remedy  againft  op- 
preffions,  which  they  neither  could  nor  would  any 
longer  endured  Men  who  talked  in  this  ftrain 
were  not  far  from  the  reformation:  But  Edward 
did  not  think  proper  to  fecond  all  this  zeal:  Though 
he  palled  the  ftatute  of  provifors,  he  took  litde  care 

of  Its  execution ;  and  the  parliament  made  frequent 

complaints  of  his  negligence  on  this  head '.     He 

was  content  with  having  reduced  fuch  of  the  Ro- 

milh  ecclcfiaftics  as  poffeffed  revenues  in  England, 

to  depend  entirely  upon  him  by  means  of  that  fta-> 

tutc. 

As  to  the  police  of  tlie  kingdom  during  diis 

period,  it  was  certainly  better  than  during  times  of 

taftion,  civil  war,  and  diforder,  to  which  England 

was  fo  often  expofed :  Yet  were  there  feveral  vices 

in  the  conftitution,  the  bad  confcquences  of  which, 

all  the  power  and  vigilance  of  the  king  could  not 

prevent.     The  barons,  by  their  confederacies  with 

thofe  of  their  own  order,  and  by  fupporting  and  di- 

*  Cottony  p.  74..  iiS,  X19.  ^  Ibid.  p«  xi2. 

'  Cotton,  p*4<«  s  Ibid.  p.  119.  ixS,  x»9,  130.  S4S. 

fending 
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CHAP,  rials.     The  import  was  chiefly  linen  and  fine  clocfay 

y  _y^'_^  and  fome  wine.     England  feems  to  have  bcai  est- 

X377*     tremely  drained  at  this  time  by  Edward's  fbrdgn 

expeditions  and  foreign  fubfidies^  which  {mxAmUj 

was  the  reafon  why  the  exports  fo  much  exceed  cte 

imports. 

The  firfl:  toll  we  read  of  in  England  for  mendiBg 
the  highways,  was  impofed  in  this  reign:  It  was 
that  for  repairing  the  road  between  St.  Giles's  and 
Temple-Bar*". 

In  the  firft  of  Richard  II.  the  parliament  com- 
plain extremely  of  the  decay  of  fhipping  during  the 
f  preceding  reign>  and  aiTert,  that  one  fea-port  for* 

?  merly  contained  niore  vefiels  than  were  tl^n  to  be 

found  in  the  whole  kingdom.  This  calamity  they 
afcribe  to  the  arbitrary  feizure  of  fhips  by  Edward 
for  the  fcrvice  of  his  frequent  expedidons  \  The 
parliament  in  the  fifth  of  Richard  renew  the  iaroe 
complaint^;  and  we  likewife  find  it  made  in  the 
forty-fixth*of  Edward  III.  So  falfe  is  the  commcm 
opinion,  that  this  reign  was  favourable  to  commerce. 
There  is  an  order  of  this  king  direfted  to  the 
mayor  and  fherifFs  of  London,  to  take  up  all  ihips 
of  forty  ton  and  upwards^  to  be  converted  into  (hips 
of  war  ^. 

The  parliament  attempted  the  impra^cabk 
fcheme  of  reducing  the  price  of  labour  after  the 
peftilence,  and  alfo  that  of  poultry*.  A  res^per, 
m  the  firit  week  of  Auguft,  was  not  allowed  above 
two-pence  a  day,  or  near  fix-pence  of  our  prefent 
moneys  in  the  fecond  week  a  third  more.  A 
matter  carpenter  was  limited  through  the  whole 
year  to  three-pence  a  day,  a  common  carpenter  to 
two-pence,  money  of  that  age  \  It  is  remarkable, 
that  in  the  fame  reign,  the  pay  of  a  common  fol- 
dier,  an  archer,  was  fix-pence  a  days  which,  by  the 
change  both  in  denomination  and  value,  would  be 

^  Rymer,  vol.  v.  p.  510.  »  Gotten,  p.  155.  154. 

y  Cap.  3.  a  Rymcr,  vol.  iv.  p.  664.  *  37  Edw.  III. 

cap.  3.  b  2 j  EJV7.  in.  cap.  z*  3* 

equivalent 
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equivalent  to  near  five  (hillings  of  our  prefent  money  ^  C  H  a'  p» 
Soldiers  were  then  inlifted  only  for  a  very  ftiort  time:  .^^J'  f 
They  lived  idle  all  the  reft  of  the  year,  and  commonly      1 377, 
ail  the  reft  of  their  lives :  One  fuccefsful  campaign, 
by  pay  and  plunder,  and.  the  ranfon^i  of  prifoners, 
was  fuppofed  to  be  a  fmall  fortune  to  a  man;  which 
was  a  great  allurement  to  enter  into  the  fervice  \ 

THEftapleof  wool,  wool-fells,  leather,  and  lead, 
was  fixed  by  aft  of  parliament  in  particular  towns  of 
England  %  Afterwards  it  was  removed  by  law  to 
Calais  :    But  Edward,  who  commonly  deemed  his 

Srerogative  above  law,  paid  little  regard  to  thefe 
atutes  J  and  when  the  parliament  remonftrated  with 
him  on  account  of  thofe  afts  of  power,  he  plainly 
told  them,  that  he  would  proceed  in  that  matter  as 
he  thought  proper  ^  It  is  not  eafy  to  affign  the 
reafon  of  this  great  anxiety  for  fixing  a  ftiple ;  un- 
lc(s  perhaps  it  invited  foreigners  to  a  market,  when 
they  knew  beforehand  that  they  fhould  there  meet 
with  great  choice  of  any  particular  fpecies  of  com- 
modity. This  policy  of  inviting  foreigners  to  Calais 
was  carried  fo  far,  that  all  Englifti  merchants  were 
prohibited  by  law  from  exporting  any  Englifh  goods 
from  the  ftaple;  which  was  in  a  manner  the  total 
abandoning  of  all  foreign  navigation,  except  that  to 
Calais  •  :  A  contrivance  feemingly  extraordinary, 

:  c  Dugda]e*s  Baronage,  vol.  i.  p.  784.  Brady^s  Hift.  vol.  ii.  App« 
N*  92.  Xhe  pay  of  a  man  at  amis  was  quadruple.  We  may  there- 
fore conclude  that  the  numerous  armies,  mentioned  by  hiftorians  in 
Khofe  timesy  confifted  chiefly  of  ragamuffins,  •  who  followed  the 
camp*  and  lived  by  plunder.  Edward's  army  before  Calais  confifted 
of  3i>094.  men;  yet  its  pay  for  fixteen  months  was  only  117,201 
pounds.      Brady,  ibid. 

^  Commodities  feem  to  have  rifen  fince  the  Conqueft.  Inftead  of 
being  ten  times  cheaper  than  at  piefent,  they  were,  in  the  age  of  £d*  ^  ' 
nrard  III.  only  three  or  four  tinges.  This  change  Teems  to  have  taken 
?]ace  in  a  great  meafure  fince  Edward  1.  The  allowance  granted  by 
Sdward  III.  to  the  earl  of  Murray,  then  aprifoner  in  Nottingham 
:aftle,  is  one  pound  a  week  j  whereas  the  bil^op  of  St.  Andrews,  the 
iriaiate  of  Scotland,  had  only  (ixpence  a  day  allowed  him  by  Ed* 
varti  I. 

«  »7  Edw.  III.         f  Cotton,  p.  1 17.         «  27  Edw,  III.  eap:  7. 

Vol.  II.  Kk  It 
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It  was  not  till  die  middle  of  dii$  century  that  the 

£nglifli  began  to  extend  their  navigation  ev^n  to  the 

1^77*     Baltic  ^ ;  nor  till  the  middle  of  the  fubfequent,  that 
they  failed  to  the  Mediterranean '. 

Luxury  was  complained  of  in  that  age^  as  weQ  as 
in  others  of  more  refinement ;  and  attempts  woe 
made  by  parlian^ent  to  reftrain  it,  particularly  on  die 
head  of  apparel^  where  (lirely  it  is  the  moft  ofari- 
Dufly  innocent  and  inofienfive.  No  man  under  & 
hundred  a  year  was  allowed  to  wear  gold,  (liver,  or 
UBc  in  his  clothes :  Servants  alfo  were  prc^bitcd 
from  eating  flefh  meat  or  filh  above  once  a  day  \ 
By  another  law  it  was  ordained,  that  no  one  tbixid 
|)c  allowed  either  for  dinner  or  fuppcr,  above  three 
difhes  in  each  courfe,  and  not  above  two  courib: 
And  it  islikewife  exprefsly  declared^  th^t/oufeJ  wai 
is  to  count  as  one  ot  thefe  di(hes '.  It  was  eafy  to 
forefee  that  fuch  ridiculous  laws  muil  prove  ineficc- 
tual,  and  could  never  be  executed. 

The  ufe  of  the  French  language  in  pleadings  and 
public  deeds  was  abolifhed".  It  may  appear  &aoge 
that  the  nation  (bould  fo  long  have  worn  this  badge 
of  conqucft:  But  the  king  and  nobility  fccm  never 
to  have  become  thoroughly  Englifli,  or  to  have  for- 
gotten their  French  extradion,  till  Edward's  wais 
with  France  gave  them  an  antipathy  to  that  na- 
tion. Yet  ftili  it  was  long  before  the  ufe  of  thcEng- 
li(h  tongue  came  into  fdhion.  The  firft  Engltfi 
paper  which  we  meet  with  in  Rymer  is  in  the  year 
1386,  during  the  reign  of  Richard  II  **.  There  arc 
Spanifli  papers  in  that  coUcftion  of  more  anciccc 
ilate " :  And  the  ufe  of  the  Latin  and  French  ftill 
continued. 

^  Andcrfon,  vol.  1.  p.  151.        *  Id.  p.  177.  ^  J7  ^dw.  III. 

cap.  ^,9, 10,  Sec.  1  io£dw.  III.  n^  3^  Edw.  III.  cap.  15. 

•  Rymer,  vol.  vii.  p.  5x6.  This  paper*  by  the  ftylc,  ieems  to  knt 
lieen  drawn  by  the  Scots^  aad  was  figDe4  by  the  wacdeot  of  ^ 
marches  only. 

•  Kymcri  vol*  vi.  p.  554. 


rr 
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Wb  may  judge  of  the  ignorance  of  tfiis  age  in  ^  H  A  P. 
geogrwhyj  from  a  ftory  told  by  Robert  of  Avefbury,  yj^^l'^ 
Pope  Clenrient  VI.  having^  in  1344*  created  Lewis     13^7. 
of  Spain  prince  o{  f  be  fortunate  tflandsy  meaning  the 
Canaries>  then  newly  difcovered ;  the  Englifli  airi* 
baflador  at  Rome^  and  his  retinue,  were  feized  with 
an  alarm  that  Lewis  had  been  created  king  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  they  immediately  hurried  home,  in  order 
to  convey  this  imporunt  intelligence.    Yet  fuch  was 
the  ardour  for  (ludy  at  this  time,  that  Speed,  in  his 
Chronicle,  informs  us  there  were  then  30,000  ftu- 
dents  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  alone.     What  was 
^      the  occupation  of  all  thefc  young  men  ?   To  learn 
very  bad  Latin,  and  (till  worfe  logic* 

In  1364  the  commons  petitioned,  that  in  con- 

^       fideration  of  the  preceding  peftilence,  fuch  perfons 

^       as  poflefled  manors  holding  of  the  king  in  chief^ 

' '       and  had  let  different  leales  without  obtaining  licences, 

^       might  continue  to  exercife  the  fame  power,  till  the 

country  were  become  more  populous  "**    The  com- 

^       mons  were  fenfible  that  this  fecurity  of  po0effion 

?       was  a  good  means  for  rendering  the  kingdom  pro- 

fperous  and  flouriihing  i  yet  durft  not  apply  all  at 

once  for  a  greater  relaxatioir  of  their  chains* 

There  is  not  a  reign  among  thofe  of  the  ancient 
^  £nglifh  monarchs  which  deferves  more  to  be  ftudied 
than  that  of  Edward  III.  nor  one  where  the  domef- 
tic  tranfadtions  will  better  difcover  the  true  genius 
of  that  kind  of  mixed  government  which  was  then 
cftablifhed  in  England..  The  ftruggles  with  regard 
to  the  validity  and  authority  of  the  great  charter  were 
now  over:  The  king  was  acknowledged  to  lie  un« 
der  fome  limitations :  Edward  himfelf  was  a  prince 
of  great  capacity,  not  governed  by  fitvourites,  not 
led  aftray  by  any  unruly  paflion,  fenfible  that  nothing 
could  be  more  effential  to  his  interefts  than  to  keep 
on  good  terms  with  his  people :  Yet,  on  the  whole, 

1^  Cotton,  p.  97» 

K  k  3  it 
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c  HA  P.  it  appears  that  the  government  at  beft  was  only  a 
^  _1^^  barbarous  monarchy,  not.  regulated  by  any  fixed 
I  iff,  maxims^  or  bounded  by  any  certain  undifputcd 
rights,  which  in  praftice  were  regularly  obfcrvcd. 
The  king  conduced  himfelf  by  one  fet  of  principles; 
the  barons  by  another ;  the  commons  by  a  third;  the 
clergy  by  a  fourth.  All  thcfe  fyftems  of  govcrnmcoi 
were  oppofite  and  incompatible :  Each  of  them  jw- 
Vailed  in  its  turn,  as  incidents  were  favourable  to  it: 
A  great  prince  rendered  the  monarchical  power  pre- 
dominant :  The  weaknefs  of  a  king  gave  reins  to  die 
ariftocracy :  A  fupecftitious  age  (aw  the  clergy  tri- 
umphant :  The  people,  for  whom  chiefly  govern- 
ment was  inftitutcd,  and  who  chiefly  deferve  con- 
fideration,  were  the  weak«ft  of  the  whole.  But  die 
commons,  little  obnoxious  to  any  other  order,  thougli 
they  funk  under  the  violence  of  tempefts,  filcndy 
reared  their  head  in  more- peaceable  times;  andwkifc 
the  ftorm  was  brewing,  were  courted  by  all  fides,  and 
thus  received  ftill  fome  acceflion  to  their  privileges, 
or  at  word  fome  confirmation  of  them. 

It  has  been  aa^ablifhed  opinion,  that  gold  coifl 
was  not  ftruck  till  this  reign:  But  there  has  lattly 
been  found  proof  that  it  is  as  ancient  as  Henry  III.  ^ 

4  See  Ob&rvaiions  on  the  more  ancient  Statutes,^ p.  375*  tdtdii* 
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NOTE  [A], p.  36. 

MA  D  O  X,  in  his  Baronia  Anglica,  cap.  14.  tells  us, 
that  in  the  30th  of  Henry  U.  thirty-three  cows  and 
two  bulb  coft  but  eight  pounds  feven  fhillings,  money  of 
that  age  ;  500  Iheep^  twenty-two  pounds  ten  (hillings,  or 
about  ten  pence  three  farthings  per  (beep;  fixty-fix  oxen, 
eighteen  pounds  three  (hillings;  fifteen  breeding  mares, 
two  pounds  twelve  (hillings  and  fixpence;  and  twenty* 
two  hogs,  one  pound  two  (hillings.  Commodities  feem 
then  to  have  been  about  ten  times  cheaper  than  at  prefent  ^ 
all  except  the  (heep,  probably  on  account  of  the  value  of  tho 
£^ce.  The  fame  author,  in  his  Formulare  Anglicanum, 
p.  17.  fays.  That  in  the  loth  year  of  Richard  I.  mention 
is  made  of  ten  per  cent,  paid  for  money :  But  the  Jevrf 
frequently  exad^d  much  higher  intereft. 


NOTE   [B],  p.  253- 

RY  M  E  R,  vol.  ii.  p.  216.  845.    There  cannot  be  the 
leaft  queftion,  that  the  homage  ufually  paid  by  the 
Jfiings  of  Scotland  was  not  for  their  crown,  but  for  fome 
QtbcF  territory.    The  only  queftioa  remains,  what  that  ter- 
K  k  3  .  ritory 
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ritory  was  ?  It  was  not  always  for  the  earldom  €^  Hunting- 
don,  nor  the  honour  of  Penryth ;  becaufe  we  find  it  finne- 
times  done  at  a  time  when  thefe  poiTeffions  were  not  in  the 
hands  of  the  kings  of  Scotland*  It  is  probable  that  the  ho- 
mage was  performed  in  general  terms,  without  any  parti- 
cular fpeciiication  of  territory ;  and  this  inacconicy  had 
I  proceeded  either  from  fomc  difpute  between  the  two  kings 
about  the  territory  and  fome  oppofite  claims,  which  were 
compromifed  by  the  general  homage,  or  from  the  fimpli- 
city  of  the  age,  which  employed  few  words  in  every  tranf- 
a&ion.  To  prove  this  we  need  but  look  into  the  letter  of 
king  Richard,  where  he  refigns  the  homage  of  Scotland, 
referving  the  ufual  homage.  His  words  are,  S^ediBm 
fV.  Rix.ligius  homo  mfter  dtveniat  di  omnibus  terris  dt  f»V 
hus  anticeffires  fin  unUaJfortttn  noftrdrum  Ugii  hmninei  fuerualy 
ft  nobis  at  que  foandibus  nojhis  fuUlitatem  jurartmt-  Rymer, 
vol.,],  p.  65.  Thefe  general  terms  were  probably  copied 
from  the  ufual  form  of  the  homage  itfelf. 

It  is  no  proof  th^t  the  kings  of  Scotland  pofleiled  no  lands 
or  baronies  in  England,  becaufe  we  cannot  find  them  in  the 
imperfect  biftories  and  records  of  that  age,'  For  inftanc^ 
it  clearly  appears,  from  another  pailage  of  this  very  letter  of 
Richard,  that  the  Scottifli  king  held  lands  both  in  the 
<;ounty  of  Huntingdon  and  elfewbere  in  England  ;  though 
the  earldom  of  Huntingdon  itfelf  was  then  in  the  perfon  of 
his  brother  Davi^ )  and  we  know  at  prefent  of  no  other 
baronies  which  William  held.  It  cannot  be  expeded  that 
we  ibould  now  be  able  to  fpecify  all  his  fees  which  be  either 
pofleiled  or  claimed  in  England  ;  when  it  is  •probable  that 
the  two  moparchs  themfelves,  and  their  miniAers,  would 
at  that  very  time  have  differed  in  the  lift :  The  Scottifli  king 
saight  po(&fs  fome  to  which  his  right  was  difputed ;  he 
-  might  claim  others  which  he  did  not  poflefs :  And  neither 
of  the  two  kings  was  willing  to  refign  his  pcecenfions  by  a 
particular  enumeration. 

A  late  author  of  great  induftry  and  learning,  but  full  of 
prejudices,  and  of  no  penetration,  Mr.  Carte,  has  taken 
advantage  of  the  un'denned  terms  of  the  Scotch  homage, 
and  has  pretended  that  it  was  done  for  Lothian  and  Gallo* 
way  I  that  is,  all  the  territories  of  the  country  now  called 
Scotland,  lying  fouth  of  the' Clyde  and  Forth.  But  to  re- 
ftite  this  pretei^ion  at  once,  we  need  only  confider,  that  if 
thefe  territories  were  held  in  fee  oi  the  Englifli  kings,  there 

would. 
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i^ould,  by  the  nature  of  the  feudal  law  as  eflaUifhed  in 
£ngland,  have  been  continual  appeals  from  them  to  the 
courts  of  the  lord  paramount  j^  contrary  to  ail  the  hiftortes 
and  records  of  that  age.  We  And,  that  as  foon  as  Ed- 
i^ard  really  eftabliflied  his  fuperiority,  appeals  immediately 
eommenced  from  all  parts  of  Scotland  :  And  that  king,  in 
his  writ  to  the  king's  bench,  confiders  them  as  a  necdlary 
confequence  of  the  feudal  tenure.  Such  large  territories 
alfo  would  have  fupplied  a  confiderable  part  of  the  Englifli 
armies,  which  never  could  have  efcaped  all  the  hiftorians. 
14 ot  to  mention  that  there  is,  not  any  inftance  of  a  Scotch 
prifoner  of  war  being  tried  as  a  rebel,  in  the  frequent  ho& 
tilities  between  the  kingdoms,  where  the  Scottifli  armieS' 
"were  chiefly  filled  from  the  fouthem  counties. 

Mr.  Carte's  notion  with  regard  to  Galbway,  which 
comprehends,  in  the  language  of  that  age,  or  rather  in  that 
of  the  preceding)  moft  of  the  fouth-weft  counties  of  Scot-  ' 
land ;  his  notion,  I  fay,  refis  on  fo  flight  a  foundation, 
that  it  fcarcely  merits  being  refuted.  He  will  have  it  (and 
merely  becaufe  he  will  have  it)  that  the  Cumberland, 
yielded  by  king  Edmund  to  Malcolm  I.  meant  not  only  the 
county  in  England  of  that  name,  but  all  the  territory  north* 
wards  to  the  Clyde.  But  the  cafe  of  Lothian  deferves  fome 
more  confideration. 

It  is  certain,  that  in  very  ancient  language,  Scotland 
means  only  the  country  north  of  the  friths  of  Clyde  and 
Forth.  I  (hall  not  make  a  parade  of  literature  to  prove  it  f 
becaufe  I  do  not  find  that  this  point  is  difputed  by  the  Scots 
themfelves.  The  fouthern  country  was  divided  into  Gal- 
loway and  Lothian ;  and  the  latter  comprehended  all  the 
fouth-eaft  counties.  This  territory  was  certainly  a  part  of 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  and  was  entirely 
peopled  by  Saxons,  who  afterwards  received  a  great  mix- 
ture of  Danes  among  them.  It  appears  from  all  the  Eng« 
lifh  hiflories,  that  the  whole  kingdom,  of  Northumberland 
paid  very  little  obedience  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchs, 
who  governed  after  the  diflblution  of  the  heptarchy ;  and 
the  northern  and  remote  parts  of  it  feem  to  have  fallen  into 
a  kind  of  anarchy,  fometimes  pillaged  by  the  Danes, 
fometimes  joining  them  in  their  ravages  upon  other  parts 
of  England.  The  kings  of  Scotland,  lying  nearer  them, 
took  at  laft  pofleffion  of  the  country,  which  had  fcarcely 
lUiy  government;  and  we  are  told  by  Matthew  of 'Weft* 
K  k  4  minftcr. 
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minfter,  p.  19^.  that  king  Edgar  made  a  grant  of  the 
territory  to  I^enneth  III.  that  is,  he  refigned  claims 
which  he  could  not  make  efFedua),  without  beftowing  on 
them  more  trouble  and  expence  than  they  were  ^  worth  : 
For  thefe  are  the  only  grants  of  provinces  made  by  kings  ; 
'  and  fo  ambitious  and  adive  a  prince  as  Edgar  would  never 

have  made  prefents  of  any  other  kind.  Though  Matthew 
of  Weftminfter's  authority  may  appear  fmall  with  regard 
to  fo  remote  a  traniaSion  ;  yet  we  may  admit  it  in  this 
'  cafe,  becaufe  Ordericus  Vitalis,  a  good  authority,  tells  us, 
p.  701.  that  Malcolm  acknowledged  to  William  Rufus, 
that  the  Conqueror  had  confirmed  to  him  the  former  grant 
of  Lothian.  But  it  follows  not,  becaufe  Kdgar  made  this 
fpecies  of  grant  to  Kenneth,  that  therefore  he  exaded  ho- 
mage for  that  territ9ry.  Homage,  and  all  the  rites  of  the 
feudal  law,  were  very  little  known  among  the  Saxons ; 
and  we  may  alfo  fuppofe  that  the  claim  of  Edgar  was  fo  an- 
tiquated and  weak,  that  in  refigning  it  he  made  no  very 
valuable  conceffion ;  and  Kenneth  might  well  refufe  to  hold, 
by  fo  precarious  a  tenure,  a  territory  which  he  at  prefent 
held  by  the  fword.  In  fliort,  no  author  fays  he  did  homage 
for  If. 

The  only  colour,  indeed,  of  authority  for  Mr.  Carte's 
notion  is,  that  Matthew  Paris,  who  wrote  in  the  reign -of 
Henry  III.  before  Edward's  claim  of  fuperiority  was  heard 
of,  fays  that  Alexander  III.  did  homage  to  Henry  III.  pr9 
l^audiano  et  aliis  terris.  See  page  555.  This  word  kcms 
naturally,  to  be  interpreted  Lothian.  But,  in  the  firft 
place,  Matthew  Paris's  teftimony,  though  confiderable, 
will  not  outweigh  that  of  all  the  other  hiftorians,  who  fay 
that  the  Scotch  homage  was  always  done  for  lands  in 
England.  Secondly,  if  the  Scotch  homage  was  done  in 
general  terms  (as  has  been  already  proved),  it  is  no  won«. 
der  that  hiftorians  fliould  differ  in  their  account  of  the  ob- 
jeft  of  it,  fince  it  is  probable  the  parties  themfelves  were 
not  fully  agreed.  Thirdly,  there  is  reafon  to  think  that  Lau* 
dianumy  in  Matthew  Paris,  does  not  mean  the  Lothians  now 
in  Scotland.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  territory  which 
anciently  bore  that  or  a  fimilar  name  in  the  north  of  England. 
For  (i)  The, Saxon  Chronicle,  p.  197.  fays,  that  Mal- 
colm Kenmure  met  William  Rufus  in  Lodene  in  EngHuid. 
(2)  It  is  agreed  by  ill  hiftorians,  that  Henry  II.  dniy 
reconquered   from   Scotland    the  northern  counties  of 

Nor*w»^ 
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Northumberland,  Ctimberland,  and  Weftmorland.  See 
NewbHggs,  p,  383.  Wykesi  p.  30.  Hemingford,  p,  492. 
Yet  thefame  country  is  called  by  other  hiftorians  Loidis, 
comitatus  Lodonenfis,  or  fome  fuch  name.  See  M. 
Paris,  p.  68.  M.  Weft.  p.  247.  Annal.  Waver!, 
p.  159.  and  Diceto,  p.  531.  (3)  This  laft  mentioned 
author,  when  he  fpeaks  of  Lothian  in  Scotland,  calls  it 
Lioheneis,  p.  574.  though  he  had  called  the  Englifli  terri- 
tory Loidis. 

I  thought  this  long  nole  neceiTary,  in  order  to  correal 
Mr.  Carte's  miftake,  an  author  whofe  diligence  and  in- 
duflry  has  given  light  to  many  pailagcs  9f  the  more  ancient 
Engiifli  hiftory. 


R^ 


NOTE   [C],   p.  254. 

Y  M  E  R,  vol.  ii.^  p.  543.  It  is  remarkable  that  th^ 
Engiifli  chancellor  fpoke  to  the  Scotch  parliament  in 
the  French  tongue.  This  was  alfo  the  language  com- 
monly made  ufe  of  by  all  parties  on  that  occadon. 
Ibid.  pafSm.  Some  of  the  moft  confiderable  among 
the  Scotch,  as  well  as  almofl;  all  the  Englifh  barons, 
were  of  French  origin ;  they  valued  themfelves  upon 
it ;  and  pretended  to  defpife  the  language  and  manners 
of  the  ifland.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  fettle* 
ment  of  fo  many  French  families  in  Scotland,  theBruces, 
Baliols,  St.  Clairs,  Montgomeries,  Spmervilles,  Gor- 
dons, Frafers,  Cummins,  Colvilles,  Umfrevilles,  Mow- 
brays,  Hays,  Maules,  who  were  not  fupported  there,  as 
in  England,  by  the  power  of  the  fword.  But  the  fupe- 
riority  of  the  fmalleft  civility  and  knowledge  over  total 
ignorance  ancl  bar^arifmi  is  prodigious* 


NOTE  [D],  p.  259. 

OEE  Rymer,  vol.  ii.  p.  533.  where  Edward  writes 
^  to  the  king's  bench  to  receive  appeals  from  Scot- 
land. He  knew  the  practice  to  be  new  and  unufual ; 
yet  he  eftabliihes  it  as  an  infallible  confequence  of  his 
fuperiority.  We  Jearn  alfo  from  the  fame  colle£lion, 
p.  603.  that  immediately  upon  receiving  the  homage,  he 
changed  the  ftyle  of  hisaddrefs  to  the  Scotch  king,  whom  he 

z  ^  now 


t 
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now  calli  JiUa»  tf  jUiii^  inflead  of  frairi  £U^  (^ 
fidiU^  the  appellation  which  he  had  alwap  before  iifed  to 
hrm;  fee  p.  109.  124.  i68'  a8o.  1064.  '^^  ^  ^  <=^- 
.  tsttJi  proof  that  he  himfeif  was  not  deceived,  as  was 
fcarcdy  indeed  poffible»  but  that  he  was  confcious  of  his 
•ufurpation.  Yet  he  folemnly  fwore  afterwards  to  the  juf- 
tice  of  his  pretenfions,  when  he  defended  them  before  pope 
Bonifate. 


NOTE  [E],  p.  276. 

THROUGHOUT  the  reign  of  Edw.  I.  the  afient  of 
-^  the  commons  is  not  once  exprefled  in  any  of  the 
enafiing  claufes;  nor  in  the  reigns  enfuing,  till  the 
9  Edw.  III.  nor  in  any  of  the  enaAing  claufes  oi 
16  Rich.  IL  Nay  even  fo  low  as  Hen.  VI.  from  the 
beginning  till  the  8th  of  his  reign,  the  aflent  of  the  com* 
mons  is  not-  once  exprefled  in  any  enaSing  claufe.  See 
preface  to.  RufFhead's  edit,  of  the  Statutes,  p.  7.  If  it 
ihould  be  ailertedy  that  the  common^  bad  really  given 
their  aflent  to  thefe  ftatutes,  though  they  are  not  ex- 
prefsly  mentioned,  this  very  omifSion,  proceeding  if  you 
will  from  careleflhefs,  is  a  proof  how  little  they  were  re* 
fpeAed.  The  commons  were  fo  little  accuftomed  to 
tranfad  public  bufinefs,  that  they  had  no  fpeaker  till  after 
the  parliament  6th  Edw.  III.  See  Prynne's  preface  to 
Cotton's  Abride. :  Not  till  the  firft  of  Richard  II.  in  the 
opinion  of  moft  antiquaries.  The  commons  were  very 
unwilling  to  meddle  in  any  ftate  affairs,  and  commonly 
either  referred  themfelves  to  the  lords,  or  defired  a  feledl 
committee  of  that  houfe  to  afSfl  them,  as  appears  from 
Cotton.  5  E.  III.  n.  5;  15  E.  III.  n.  17  j  21  £•  III. 
n.  5;  47  £•  III.  n.  5;  50  £.  III.  n.  lo;  51  £•  III. 
n.  18;  I  R.  II.  n.  121  2  R.IL  n.  12.  5R.  11.  n.  14^ 
2  pari.  6R.  IL  n.  14;  pari.  2.  6  R.  !!•  n.  8,  &c. 


NOTE  [F],  p.  277. 

T  T  was  very  agreeable  to  the  maxims  of  all  the  feudal 
^  governments,  that  every  order  of  the  ftate  ihould  g^ve 
their  <;on(ent  to  the  a£ls  which  more  immediately  .con* 

ceroed 
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eemed  tSiem ;  and  as  the  notion  of  a  political  fyfttm  wit 

not  then  fo  wdl  underftood.  At  other  orders  of  the  ftacif 

were  often  not  confuited  on  thefe  occaftons.      In   thit 

reign    even    the    merchants,    though    no  pMlc   hoifp 

granted  the  king  impofitions  on  merchandife,  becatife  the 

nrft  payments  came  out  of  their  pockets.    They  did  tht 

fame  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  but  the  commons  had 

then  obferved  that  the  people  paid  thefe  duties,  though 

the   merchants  advanced  them;    and  they  therefore  re^ 

monftrated    againft     this    pra^ice.      Cotton's    Abridg. 

p.  39*     The  taxes  impofed  by  the  knights  on  the  coun* 

ties   were  always  lighter  than  thoft  whicb  tbt  burgefles 

laid  on  the  boroughs  ;  a  prefumption  that  in  voting  thoft 

taxes  the  knights  and  burgefles  did  not  form  the  fame 

houfe.     See  Chancellor  Weft's  enquiry  into  the  Inannef 

of  creating  peers,  p.  8.     But  there  are  fo  many  proofs 

that   thofe  two  orders  of  reprefentatives.  were  long  fe- 

parate,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  infift  on  them.    Mr.  Carte^ 

who    had  carefully   confuited   the  rolls  of   parliament^ 

affirms   that   they  never  appear    to  have    been  united 

till  the  i6th  of  iidward  III.     See  Hift.  vol.  ii.  p.  451. 

But  it  is  certain  that  this  union  was  not  even  then  final : 

In  1372,  the  burgefles  aded  by  themfejves,  andvotedatasr 

after  the  knights  were  difmifled.  See  Tyrrel,  Hift.  vol.  til. 

p.  734.  from  Rot.  Clauf.  46  Edw.  111,  n.  9.     In  1376 

they  were  the  knights  alone  who  paflbd  a  vote  for  the 

removal  of  Alice  Pierce  from  the  king's  i^erfon,   if  we 

may  credit  Walfingham,  p.  189.    There  is  an  inftance 

of  a  like  kind  in  the   reign  of  Richard  II.     Cotton, 

p.  193.     The  different  taxes  voted  by  thofe  two  branchet 

of  the  lower  houfe  naturally  kept  them  feparate :    But  at 

their  petitions  had  moftly  the  fame  objed,   namely,  the 

redrefs  of  grievances,  and  the  fupport  pf  law  and  juftice^ 

both  againft  the  crown  and  the  barons,   this  caufe  at 

naturally  united  them,  and  was  the  reafon  why  they  at 

laft  joined  in  one  houfe  for  the  difpatch  of  buiinefs. 

The  barons  had  few  petitions.      Their  privileges  were 

of  more  ancient  date :  Grievances  feldom  afie6led  them : 

They  were  themfelves  the  chief  oppreflbrs.      In  1333,  ^ 

the  knights  by  themfelves  concurred  with  the  bimops 

^tnd  barons  in  advifing  the  king  to   flay  his  journey 

into  Ireland^      Here  was  a  petition  which  regarded  a 

matter  of  ftiite^  and  was  fiippofed  to  be  above  the  ca« 

pacity 
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pacity  of  thtf  burgefles.  The  knights^  therefore,  afied 
apart  in  this  petitiont  See  Cotton,  Abridg.  p.  13* 
Chief  baron  Gilbert  thinks,  that  the  reafpn  why  taxes  aL 
W^ys  began  with  the  commons  or  burgefles  was,  that  they 
were  limited  by  the  inftrudions  of  their  boroughs.  See  Hift, 
V  the  Exchequer,  p.  yj* 

^  NOTE  [G],  p.  278. 

'T^HE  chief  argument  from  ancient  authority,  for  the 
■■'  opinion  that  the  reprefentatives  of  boroughs  pre- 
ceded the  forty-ninth  of  Henry  III.  is  the  famous  pe- 
tition of  the  borough  of  St.  Albans,  firfl;  taken  notice  of 
by  Selden,  and  then  by  Petyt,  Brady,  Tyrrel,  and  others. 
In  this  petition,  prefented  to  the  parliament  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.  the  town  of  St.  Albans  ailerts,  that  though 
they  held  in  cqpite  of  the  crown,  and  owed  only  for  all 
other  fervice,  their  attendance  in  parliament,  yet  the 
iherirf  had  omitted  them  in  his  writs ;  whereas  both  in 
^h^  reign  of  the  king's  father,  and  all  his  predecefibrs, 
^hey  had  always  fent  members.  Now,  fay  the  defenders 
of  this  opinion,  if  the  commencement  of  the  houfe  of 
commons  were  in  Henry  Ill.'s  reign,  this  expreffion 
C0MI4  nqt  have  bpen  ufed.  But  Madox,  in  his  Hiftory 
of  the  Exchequer,  p.  5229  5231  524.  has  endeavoured, 
and  with  great  reafon,  to  deftroy  the  authority  of  this  pe- 
tition for  the  purpofe  alleged.  He  aflerts,  firft.  That 
^  there  was  no  fuch  tenure  in  England  as  that  of  holding  by 

attendance  in  parliament,  inftead  of  all  other  fervice. 
Secondly,  That  the  borough,  of  St.  Albans  never  held  of 
the  crown  at  all,  but  was  always  demefne  land  of  the 
abbot.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  a  petition  which 
:^dvances  two  falfehoods,  fhoMld  contain  one  hifiorical 
miftake,  which  indeed  amounts  only  to  an  inaccurate 
and  exaggerated  expre^ooj  no  ftr^nge  matter  ki  igno* 
rant  burgefles  of  that  age. .  Accordingly  St.  Albans  con- 
tinued ftill  to  belong  to  th^  abbot,  ft  never  held  of  the. 
crown  till  after  the  diflblution  of  the  monafteries.  But 
the  aflurance  of  thefj^  petitioners  is  remarkable.  They 
wanted  to  fhake  off  the  authority  of  their  abbot,  and  to 
hold  of  the  king)  but  were  unwilling  to  pay  jiny  ferviccs 
cv^n  to  the  ^rown  \    Upon  v^hich  they  framed  this  idle 

petition^ 
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petition^  which  later  writers  have  made  the  foundation; 
of  fo  many  inferences  and  cbnclufions.  From  the  tenour 
of  the  petition  it  appears,  that  there  was  a  clofe  connec- 
tion between  holding  of  the  crown,  and  being  reprefented 
in  parliament :  The  latter  had  fcarcely  ever  place  with- 
out the  former-:  Yet  we  lear^n  from  Tyrrel's  Append* 
vol.  tv.  that  there  were  fome  indances  to  the  contrary^. 
Ic  is  not  improbable  that  Edward  followed  the  roll  of  the 
earl  of  Lcicefter,  who  had  fummoned,  without  diftinc*  . 
tion,  all  the  confiderable  boroughs  of  the  kingdom  ; 
among  which  there  might  be  fome  few  that  did  not  hold 
of  the  crown.  Edwvd  alfo  found  it  qfBcefTary  to  impofe 
taxes  on  all  the  boroughs  4n  the  kingdom  without  diftinc- 
tion.  This  was  a  good  expedient  for  augmenting  his  re- 
venue. We  are  not  to  imagine,  becaufe  the  houfe  of 
commons  have  iince  become  of  great  importance,  that  the 
firft  fummoning  of  them  would  form  any  remarkable  and 
ftriking  epoch,  and  be  generally  known  to  the  people  even 
fcventy  or  eighty  years  after.  So  ignorant  were  the  ge- 
nerality of  men  in  that  age,  that  country  burgefTes  would 
readily  imagine  an  innovation,  feemingly  fo  little  material^ 
to  have  exifted  from  time  immemorial,  becaufe  it  was  be- 
yond their  own  memory,  and  perhaps  that  of  their  fathers, 
Kven  the  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V,  fay,  that 
Ireland  had,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  been  fubjedl  to 
the  crown  of  England.  (See  Brady.)  Andfurely,  ifany  * 
thing  interefts  the  people  above  all  others,  it  is  war  and 
cooquefts,  with  their  dates  and  circumftances* 

NOTE  [Hj,  p.  443. 

'TpJII  S  ftory  of  the  fix  burgefles  of  Calais,  like  all  other 
^  extraordinary  ftories,  is  fomewhat  to  b^e  fufpe6led; 
and  fo  much  the  n)ore,  as  Avefbury,  p.  167.  who  is  par-* 
ticular  in  his  narration  of  the  furrender  of  Calais,  fays  no* 
thing  of  it ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  extols  in  general  the 
king's  generoCty  and  lenity  to  the  inhabitants.  The  num* 
berleis  miftake^  of  Froiflard^  proceeding  either  from  n^gli* 
gence»  credulity,  or  love  of  the  marvellous,  invalidate 
very  much  his  teftimony,  even  though  he  was  a  contem* 
|>orary,  and  though  his  hiftory  was  dedicated  to  queea 
PhUifpa  herfelf*    It  is  a  miftake  to  imagine,  that  the  pat^ 

trons 
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tmis  •£  dedkationt  read  the  boob,  siuch  Icfi  Touch  for 
flU  the  GOQteiHi  of  them.  It  is  not  a  flight  teftimoiqr  that 
fluwld  niake  ut  give  credit  to  a  ftory  (o  dilhooounihle  to 
Edward)  efpectally  after  that  proof  of  his  humanity,  in  al- 
lowing a  free  paiuge  to  all  the  women,  thiMien,  and  in* 
firm  pec^ie,  at  the  beginning  of  thefiege;  at  kaft^  it  is 
fcarcely  to  be  believed,  that  if  the  ftory  has  any  founda- 
tion, he  ferioufly  meant  to  execute  his  menaces  againft  the 
fix  townfmen  of  Calais* 


NOTE   [I],  p.448- 

THERE  was  a  fingular  inftance  about  diis  time  of  the 
prevalence  of  chivalry  and  glllantry  in  the  nations  of 
Europe*  A  folemn  duel  of  thirty  knights  againft  thirty 
was  fought  between  Bembrough,  an  Englimman,  and 
Beaumanoir,  a  Breton,  of  the  party  of  Charles  of  Blois. 
The  knights  of  the  two  nations  came  into  the  field  ;  and 
before  the  combat  began,  Beaumanoir  called  out,  that  it 
would  be  feen  that  day  wb$  had  tbtftMrift  mi^riffis.  AStBt 
a  bloody  combat  the  Bretons  prevailed ;  and  gained  foe 
their  prize  full  liberty  to  boaft  of  their  miftreffes  beauty. 
It  18  remarkable,  that  two  fuch  fiunous  generals  as  fir  Ro- 
bert Knolles  and  fir  Hugh  Calverlydiew  their  fwords  in 
this  ridiculous  conteft*  See  Pere  Daniel,  vol.  ii.  p.  536* 
S37«  &c.  The  women  not  only  inftigated  the  champions 
to  thofe  rough  if  not  bloody  frays  of  toi^rnament ;  but  alfo 
frequented  the  tournaments  during  all  the  reign  of  Edward, 
whofe  fpirit  of  gallantry  encouraged  this  pradice.  See 
ICnygbton,  p.  2597* 

NOTE  [K],  p.  469. 

npHTS  is  a  prodigious  fum,  and  probably  near  the  half 
^  of  what  the  king  received  from  the  parliament  during 
the  whole  courfe  of  his  reign «  It  mufl  be  remarked,  that  a 
tenth  and  fifteenth  (which  was  always  thought  a  high  grant) 
were,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign»  fixed  at  about  299OOO 
pounds:  There  were  (aid  to  be  near  30,000  facksof  wool  ex* 
ported  every  year:  Afack  of  wool  was,  at  a,medium»  fold 
for  five  pounds.  Upon  thefe  fuppofidona  it  wouki  be  cafy 
4  » 
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to  compute  all  the  parliamentary  grants,  taking  the  lift  as 
they  ftand  in  Tyrrel,  vol.  iii.  P«  780 :  Though  fomewhat 
muft  ftill  be  left  to  conje£lure.  The  king  levied  more  mo-- 
ney  on  his  fubjeSs  than  any  of  bis  predecefibrs ;  and  the 
parliament  frequently  complain  of  the  poverty  of  the  people, 
and  the  oppreffions  under  which  they  laboured.  But  it  is 
to  be'  remarked,  that  a  third  of  the  French  king's  ranfom 
was  yet  unpaid  when  war  broke  out  anew  between  the  two 
crowns :  His  Ton  chofe  rather  to  employ  his  money  in  com- 
bating the  Englifli,  than  in  enriching  them.  See  Rymer, 
vol.  viii.  p.  3x5. 


END   OF   THE  SECOND   VOLUME. 
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